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PREFACE. 


I  COMMENCED  Studying  Political  Economy  at  the  time  when  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Thornton's  work  on  Labour  had  just  given  so  rude 
a  shock  to  the  common  belief  that  the  science,  so  far  as  it  dealt  with 
the  subjects  of  Value  and  Wages,  was  complete.  The  late  Mr.  J.  E. 
Caimes,  whose  lectures  I  had  the  privilege  (for  such  I  must  always 
consider  it)  of  attending,  particularly  directed  the  attention  of  his  pupils 
to  the  conflict  between  Mr.  Thornton's  views  and  those  commonly  held  on 
these  subjects,  and  expressed  his  own  opinion  that  the  commonly  received 
theory  required  thorough  revision.  His  own  views  were  afterwards 
given  to  the  world  in  his  "  Leading  Principles  of  Political  Economy,*' 
published  only  a  year  before  his  untimely  death.  My  attention  having 
been  by  him  directed  to  the  subject,  I  have  found  reason  to  be  dissa- 
tisfied with  the  common  theory,  with  his  own  modification  of  it,  and 
with  that  which  Mr.  Thornton  would  substitute  in  its  place.  I  now 
wish  to  lay  before  the  public  my  theories  of  Value  and  Wages,  which  I 
believed  to  be  new  when  I  adopted  them,  but  in  which  I  have  since 
found  that  I  have  been  forestalled,  in  the  former  case  by  Adam  Smith 
and  Mr.  Cazenove,  and  in  the  latter  by  Mr.  Jevons.  I  have  thought 
that  the  theories  would  be  likely  to  receive  more  attention  if  worked 
into  a  System  of  Political  Economy,  and  I  have,  therefore,  in  the  follow- 
ing pages,  discussed  most  of  the  questions  commonly  dealt  with  in 
treatises  on  the  science.    Having  been  frequently  obliged  to  refer  to 


TV  PBSFACS. 

Bums  expressed  in  the  money  of  different  oountries,  I  have  thought  it 
most  convenient  to  reduce  all  statements  to  a  conunon  denomination^ 
«nd  have  employed  the  French  system,  both  for  money,  weights,  and 
measures,  as  being  in  all  respects  the  best  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

JOHN  L.  SHADWELL. 


21,  NOTTIKGHAM  PlACB,  LONDON,  W. 

January  f  1877. 
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SYSTEM  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 


INTRODUCTION, 

CHAPTER  L— GENERAL  VIEW  OP  THE  SCIENCE. 

OBJSCT  OF  THE  SdEKOE— OBJECTIONS  OONSIDBBED  :  POPUIiAE— X0BAI4 

— SOIBNTIFIO— UaSSBZ-FAnUS« 

PoLinoAL  EooKOiCT  is  the  scienoe  of  wealth.  It  inyestigates  the  lawB 
which  regulate  the  condact  of  human  beings  when  engaged  in  the 
production,  distribution,  or  exchange  of  wealth. 

Its  primary  data  are  furnished  by  universal  experience,  or  common 
sense,  and  these  it  collects  and  arranges  in  such  a  way  that  their  appli-« 
cation  to  the  facts  of  common  life  may  be  easily  perceived,  and  often  in 
such  a  way  that  they  seem  to  be  at  variance  with  the  teachings  of 
experience,  although  in  reality  in  perfect  harmony  with  them.  It  does 
not  undertake  to  teach  individuals  how  to  get  rich,  but  by  pointing  out 
the  general  causes  which  promote  the  accumulation  of  wetdth,  it  teaches 
legislators  and  administrators  in  what  manner  their  laws  and  acts 
promote  or  impede  the  industrial  prosperity  of  their  subjects.  Every 
Government  is  obliged  to  interfere  more  or  less  with  the  conduct  of  its 
subjects  in  relation  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  rulers  must 
therefore  have  some  theory,  both  as  to  the  nature  of  wealth  and  the 
way  in  which  it  Is  amassed,  in  order  to  guide  their  conduct.  Political 
Economy  cannot,  indeed,  dictate  to  rulers  what  they  ought  to  do,  but  it 
can  show  them  what  the  effect  of  their  acts  will  be,  and  leave  them  to 
draw  their  own  inferences.  Thus,  it  may  show  that  a  particular  law  or 
tax  will  diminish  the  wealth  of  a  community,  but  it  is  unable  to  decide 
whether  that  law  or  tax  ought  to  be  maintained ;  for  the  ruler  may 
consider  that  an  increase  of  wealth  would  injure  the  morals  of  the 
people,  or  that  their  wealth  should  be  sacrificed  for  some  temporary 
political  object. 

In  like  manner  physiology  teaches  us  that  suspension  by  the  neck 
win  produce  death,  but  cannot  tell  us  whether  capital  punishment  ought 
to  be  maintained  or  abolished.    As  physiology  is  useful  in  teaching  us 
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2  POPULAB  OBJECTIONS. 

what  are  the  fdnctions  of  the  body,  and  warning  na  to  avoid  whateTer 
interferes  with  their  dae  discharge,  so  Political  Economy  is  nseflil  in 
teaching  ns  the  natnrc  of  the  social  mechanism,  and  warning  na  to 
avoid  whatever  interferes  with  its  action,  nnless  we  have  some  mcne 
important  object  than  wealth  in  view.  Though  the  generalisationa 
firom  which  the  science  starts  are  so  simple  and  obvious,  that  every  one 
accepts  them  in  theory  and  in  practice  in  the  management  of  his  own 
affairs,  yet  in  dealing  with  the  affairs  of  others,  people  are  apt  to  loae 
sight  of  them,  and  to  act  in  snch  a  manner  as  they  could  hardly  do  if 
they  had  meditated  long  over  these  simple  truths,  and  learned  how  they 
apply  to  actual  circumstances.  That  money  is  of  no  use  unlees  it  can 
be  spent— -that  people  cannot  live  without  food — that  it  is  convenient  to 
save  trouble— are  propositions  which  every  one  admits  where  his  own 
business  is  concerned ;  yet  statesmen  often  act,  and  philosophers  often 
reason,  in  a  manner  which  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  recognition  of 
these  truths.  As  very  few  statesmen  have  either  the  time  or  the 
inclination  to  pursue  abstract  studies,  it  is  necessary  that  another  class 
should  devote  themselves  to  the  task  of  tracing  out  the  lawa  which 
govern  human  conduct,  and  showing  how  they  apply  in  different  cases, 
so  that  statesmen  may  avail  themselves  of  the  results  of  their  labour. 
It  is  thus  that  Political  Economy  has  grown  up  from  the  necessity 
which  men  experienced  of  having  a  correct  theory  by  which  to  gnidie 
their  conduct.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  a  large  number  of 
people  should  devote  themselves  to  this  one  science,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  complain  that  the  great  majority  are  indifferent  to  it ;  but  it 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  in  many  minds  a  positive  hostility 
to  it.  This  is  to  some  extent  the  fate  of  every  science  which  comes 
into  collision  with  popular  prejudices ;  and  the  astronomer  and  the 
geologist  have  had  to  encounter  the  charge  of  sapping  the  foundation  ot 
religion,  because  their  discoveries  were  opposed  to  some  portion  of  a 
particular  creed.  Astronomy  and  geology  have  now  triumphed,  and 
compelled  their  opponents  to  admit  either  that  the  particular  creeds  are 
altogether  false,  or  that  the  portions  which  were  attacked  are  not 
essential  parts  of  them.  Political  Economy  is  doubtless  destined  to 
triumph  over  all  its  adversaries,  but  they  are  at  the  present  day  so 
numerous,  and  there  are  amongst  them  so  many  men  whose  opinions  are 
entitled  to  the  highest  respect,  that  an  examination  of  the  principal 
objections  which  have  been  urged  against  it  will  form  a  fitting  introduc- 
tion to  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  science.  They  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes :  The  popular,  the  moral,  and  the  scientific,  and  will  be 
discussed  in  this  order. 
A  common  objection  is  that  it  is  of  no  use.    Now,  the  use  of  it  is  to 
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point  ont  to  statesmen  the  consequenoes  of  their  own  aots^  and  to  say 
that  it  is  of  no  nse  is  to  say  that  it  does  not  matter  whether  they  know 
what  they  are  doing  when  they  enact  a  law.  When  a  Oovemment 
imposes  a  high  tax  on  foreign  mannfactoresy  it  generally  defends  its 
conduct  on  the  ground  that  it  thereby  increases  the  wealth  of  its 
subjects.  N0W9  the  question  whether  it  has  this  effect  is  an  economic 
question,  and  the  Qoyemment  proceeds  quite  as  much  on  a  scientific 
theory,  when  it  assumes  that  it  has  this  effect,  as  the  advocates  of  Free 
Trade  do  when  they  contend  that  it  has  not.  The  only  question  is, 
which  is  the  right  theory ;  and  the  use  of  deciding  it  is  to  prevent  the 
Oovemment  from  committing  an  error  which  will  have  the  effect  of 
diminishing  the  wealth,  which  means  the  comfort  of  many  of  its  subjects. 
Again,  many  (Governments  levy  taxes  for  the  purpose  of  relieving 
poverty,  and  the  aid  of  science  is  required  to  show  whether  these 
measures  tend  to  diminish  poverty  or  rather  to  increase  it.  By  levying 
these  taxes  rulers  show  that  they  wish  to  diminish  it,  and  if  they  do  so, 
it  must  be  useftil  for  them  to  know  whether  their  measures  are  likely  to 
secure  their  object.  To  give  particular  instances :  In  1810  public 
attention  was  cdled  to  the  fact  that  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England 
would  not  purchase  as  much  gold  coin  as  they  nominally  represented. 
Lord  King  informed  his  tenants  that  he  would  no  longer  receive  a 
twenty  pound  note  as  a  payment  of  £20  rent,  and  Parliament  was 
obliged  to  decide  whether  Imnk  notes  should  be  made  l^al  tender  in 
payment  of  debts  contracted  when  they  were  on  a  par  with  gold.  If 
they  decided  wrong,  they  must  have  injured  either  debtors  or  oreditorSi 
and  they  wished  to  do  justice  to  both.  It  was  an  economic  question, 
for  it  was  a  question  whether  gold  or  notes  had  altered  in  value,  and  it 
could  not  be  solved  without  reference  to  abstract  principles.  In  foot, 
two  eminent  economists,  Bicardo  and  Tooke,  were  induced  to  undertake 
a  long  course  of  abstract  reasoning  and  laborious  research,  by  their 
desire  to  arrive  at  a  right  conclusion  on  this  practical  question,  which 
excited  much  interest  at  the  time,  but  which  might  now  have  been 
forgotten  if  it  had  not  been  for  their  writings.  In  the  last  generation 
a  controversy  was  originated  by  Wakefield  relative  to  the  best  means  of 
dispofiing  of  waste  land  in  our  colonies.  Here,  again,  a  reference  to 
science  was  necessary,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  low  wages  conduce 
to  the  increase  of  wealth,  and  whether  putting  a  high  price  on  land 
promotes  either  or  both  of  these  objects.  More  recently  a  Boyal  Com- 
mission was  appointed  in  1868,  to  consider  a  proposal  made  by  the 
French  Government,  that  the  quantity  of  fine  gold  in  the  sovereign 
tiiould  be  reduced,  so  as  to  make  it  contain  exactly  the  same  quantity  as 
five  five-franc  pieces.    The  objection  was  instantly  raised  that  the 

b2 
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rednction  wonld  lower  the  valne  of  the  BOTereign,  and  that  mnch  inooii- 
venience  wonld  be  cansed  if  all  debtors  were  obliged  to  add  1  per  oeni. 
to  all  their  debts,  however  small ;  and  it  is  the  task  of  Political  Eoonomy 
to  decide  whether  snch  a  measure  wonld  actually  change  Uie  Talne  of 
the  sovereign. 

Bnt  nders  are  not  the  only  people  who  need  the  aid  of  ihia  acwnoe. 
All  who  wish  to  dispense  charity  may  profitably  oonsnlt  it^  for  it  will 
help  ihem  in  judging  how  far  the  efTects  of  a  particular  mode  of  dis- 
pensing it  is  likely  to  prove  beneficial  or  injurious.  Socialists  and  aD 
who  desire  social  reforms  ought  to  consult  it,  in  order  that  their  plam 
may  be  well  devised  and  meet  with  success,  nnfortunatdy,  these  are 
the  very  classes  which  profess  the  greatest  hostility  to  the  science.  They 
generally  find  some  doctrine  in  the  writings  of  economists  which  is 
opposed  to  their  particular  scheme,  and  they  suppose  that  Political 
Economy  is  worthless  because  they  object  to  this  particular  doctrine. 
But  this  is  not  the  proper  way  to  treat  science.  Science  makes  no 
demand  on  the  faith  of  its  votaries,  and  is  not  bound  up  with  any 
doctrine,  but  only  requires  men  to  believe  what  has  been  proved  to  be 
true.  If  socialists  can  prove  that  free  competition  among  capitalists 
and  workmen  retards  the  production  of  wealth  in  general,  or  reduces 
the  earnings  of  the  labourers,  economists  will  cheerfhlly  and  grateftdly 
accept  this  addition  to  their  knowledge,  and  admit  that  they  have  been 
mistaken,  but  not  that  the  science  is  useless.  Alphonso  the  Tenth, 
King  of  Castile,  said  that  the  Ptolemaic  system  was  a  crank  machine^ 
and  that  it  was  a  pity  that  its  inventor  did  not  take  advice.  We  now 
know  that  the  system  was  erroneous.  But  we  should  not  give  the  king 
credit  for  much  sagacity  if  he  had  said  that  astronomy  was  a  crank 
machine,  and  our  belief  in  its  utility  is  stronger  than  ever.  So  the  time 
may  come  when  the  world  will  adopt  Mr.  Buskin's*  plan  of  fixing  a 
rate  of  wages  for  every  kind  of  work,  and  of  paying  the  same  to  all 
workmen,  whatever  their  skill.  But  Mr.  Buskin  himself  considers  that 
the  rate  should  be  fixed  every  year,  and  that  they  should  be  difierent  in 
different  employments,  and  Political  Economy  would  still  be  needed  to 
explain  these  differences  and  fluctuations. 

The  science  is  often  taunted  with  its  impotence.  Comte  complained 
that  it  was  unable  to  point  out  a  remedy  for  the  distress  occasioned  by 
the  introduction  of  a  new  process,  which  prevents  men  from  working  in 
the  manner  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  Mr.  Buskin  complains  that 
it  is  unable  to  establish  harmony  between  employers  and  employed* 

*  Bee  "  Unto  this  Last.*'    Four  Essays  on  the  First  Principles  of  Politloal 
Economy,    By  John  Buskin.    1862. 
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Bat  thongh  it  is  not  able  to  core  all  existing  eyilBy  it  may  fidrly  lay  claim 
to  some  attention  if  it  explains  their  causes.  It  is  interesting  to  know 
the  caoses  of  eclipses  and  earthquakes,  although  such  knowledge  gives 
us  no  power  to  prevent  them.  The  number  of  historical  works  which 
are  published  every  year  evinces  the  interest  which  people  take  in  the 
history  of  past  times,  although  they  do  not  expect  to  turn  their  know<* 
ledge  to  practical  account.  Economic  discoveries  have  abeady  thrown 
great  light  on  history,  and  cannot  foil  to  throw  much  more,  and  as 
intellectual  culture  becomes  more  widely  diffused  there  will  be  found 
more  and  more  minds  to  derive  pleasure  from  a  knowledge  of  the  laws 
which  govern  the  universe,  and  among  these  the  laws  which  govern  the 
growth  of  society  will  always  receive  their  share  of  interest. 

There  are  some  who  base  their  objections  on  moral  grounds.  It  is 
said  that  the  science  looks  only  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  but  that 
the  accumulation  of  wealth  is  not  a  good  thing,  or  is  not  the  only  thing 
to  be  desired.  This  objection  perhaps  arises  from  a  misapprehension  of 
terms.  Wealth,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  by  economists,  does  not 
mean  large  fortunes,  but  commodities  which  are  useful  or  agreeable  to 
man,  and  it  includes  the  food  and  clothing  of  the  poorest  labourer.  The 
very  persons  who  denounce  a  science  of  wealth  complain  the  loudest  of 
the  poverty  which  still  afflicts  a  large  number  of  our  countrymen;  but 
without  understanding  the  causes  of  the  production  of  wealth,  it  is 
impossible  to  discover  a  way  of  increasing  the  comfort  of  these  classes. 
It  is  often  said,  as  this  science  is  only  concerned  with  wealth,  it  sanctions 
any  means  which  are  employed  to  obtain  it.  Thus  Mr.  Buskin  says, 
that  a  master  is  acting  on  strict  economical  principles  when  he  gives 
a  servant  the  lowest  wages,  and  extracts  from  him  the  greatest  amount 
of  work  that  he  can  without  inducing  him  to  quit  his  service,  but  that 
in  Mr.  Buskin's  opfaiion,  the  servant  would  work  better  if  kindly  treated. 
Now,  in  the  first  place.  Political  Economy  does  not  recommend  the  pro* 
duction  of  wealth  at  the  expense  of  morality,  but  only  points  out  how 
its  production  may  be  carried  on !  And,  in  the  second  place,  it  points 
out  that  men  do  much  less  work  when  they  are  iU,  than  when  they  are 
well  treated.  Mr.  Frederick  Harrison  objects  to  it,  on  the  ground  that 
it  <Hily  inquires.  What  are  the  rules  which  now  regulate  human  conduct? 
whereas  these  rules  are  veiy  foulty,  and  we  ought  rather  to  endeavour 
to  induce  mankind  to  adopt  higher  and  better  rules,  and  that  a  social 
reformer  finds  the  science  useless,  because  it  only  seeks  to  explain  a  state 
of  things  which  it  is  the  reformer's  aim  to  abolish.  Thus  while  on  the 
one  Bide  the  science  is  ridiculed  for  its  inabiHty  to  recognise  existing  &cts, 
it  is  attacked  on  Uie  other  for  merely  concerning  itself  with  existing 
focts^  aad  not  disCTffP^g  what  human  oondnct  might  be  if  men  were 
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best  guide  in  the  matter.  In  the  same  way  Political  Economy  shows 
that  the  \realth  of  a  country  is  promoted  by  Free  Trade  with  other 
countries,  but  it  cannot  decide  whether  it  is  advisable  to  sacrifice  this 
advantage  in  order  to  make  war  to  avenge  some  injury  or  insult,  any 
more  than  physiology  can  decide  whether  parents  would  act  wisely  in 
thwarting  their  children's  inclinations  in  order  to  teach  them  obedience, 
self-sacrifice,  or  any  other  moral  quality.  All  these  are  questions  for 
the  moralist,  and  if  the  result  of  scientific  inquiry  is  to  show  that  men 
can  accumulate  more  wealth  when  left  to  follow  their  own  inclinations, 
unchecked  by  compulsion  and  unassisted  by  the  direction  of  Government, 
it  remains  for  moralists  to  decide  whether  such  accumulation  ought  to 
be  sacrificed  to  some  other  object,  or  whether  we  ought  to  let  people 
alone,  that  they  may  obtain  as  much  comfort  as  possible.  If  morality 
ilecides  for  the  former  alternative,  the  advocates  of  paternal  government 
have  nothing  to  complain  of,  and  if  for  the  latter,  their  opponent  is  not 
Political  Economy,  but  morality.  Let  alone  is  not  a  precise  expression, 
and  has  sometimes  been  used  so  as  to  include  leaving  undisturbed  the 
power  which  some  classes  receive  from  the  law  of  interfering  with  the 
liberty  of  others.  If  it  is  to  have  any  consistent  meaning,  it  must  mean 
leaving  every  individual  eqtial  liberty  of  action,  and  this  implies  curbing 
their  actions  whenever  they  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  others.  In  this 
sense  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  tendency  of  scientific  inquiry  is  to 
show  more  and  more  convincingly  that  Laissez-Faire  is  the  best  maxim 
for  governments  to  adopt  when  they  desire  to  see  the  material  comfort 
of  their  subjects  increased,  and  as  the  moral  standard  of  the  human  race 
is  gradually  raised  they  will  feel  more  and  more  convinced  that  it  is 
their  duty  to  abstain  from  all  acts  which  interfere  with  individual 
liberty.  Thus  science  and  morality  go  hand-in-hand,  and  while  the  one 
indicates  a  line  of  action  as  the  most  conducive  to  happiness,  the  other 
indicates  the  same  line  as  the  path  of  duty.  While  prepared  to  examine 
any  arguments  which  may  be  brought  forward  in  its  favour.  Political 
Economy  must  oppose  the  same  uncompromising  resistance  to  those  who 
prefer  paternal  government  to  truth,  as  natural  history  to  those  who 
prefer  the  book  of  Oenesis  to  truth,  and  can  appeal  with  equal  confidence 
to  the  judgment  of  posterity. 


CHAPTER  n.— HISTOET  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

XABLT  THBOBT  OF  WEALTH— THB   MBBGAHTILE    STSTKX— THE  E(X)XO- 
MISTS  :  ADAM  SMITHy  MALTHU8»  SAT,  RICABDO,  TOOKE,  ULL, 

LOSGEy  AST)  THOBHTOK. 

Evert  acieiioe  is  slowly  built  up  by  the  labonrs  of  many  thinkers.  The 
first  steps  are  always  difficulty  and  many  fidlnies  precede  every  success. 
A  rode  theory  is  first  constrncted,  which  embraces  a  few  flEM^ts.  Then 
more  fiM^ts  are  collected,  and  are  explained  by  this  theory,  until  at  length 
they  become  too  nnmerons  and  too  various  to  be  explained  in  the  old 
way,  and  after  numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  fit  them  to  it, 
some  thinker,  renouncing  the  attempt  in  despair,  is  driven  to  question 
the  truth  €i  the  Uieory.  Then  he  frames  a  new  one,  which  embraces 
the  bdbB  known  to  him,  and  more  facts  are  collected,  until  the  new  one 
is,  in  its  turn,  found  to  be  insufficient,  and  is,  in  its  turn,  superseded. 
The  framer  €i  a  new  theory  is  anxious  to  destroy  the  old  one,  and 
natursDy  regards  it  as  an  obstacle  in  the  path  of  progress,  which, 
indeed,  it  is  when  the  new  one  is  pr(q>oeed.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  obsolete  theories,  at  the  time  when  they  were  generally 
believed,  materially  impeded  the  progress  of  knowledge.  Men  must 
generalise  the  result  of  their  knowledge,  however  imperfect,  and  without 
doing  so  they  would  neither  care  to  collect  information,  nor  be  able  to 
arrange  what  Aey  had  cdlected. 

In  this  way  themes,  which  we  now  r^ard  as  most  absurd,  have  served 
to  guide  the  industrious  toilers  who  have  collected  the  materials  on 
which  the  great  thinkers  have  founded  Aeir  grandest  discoveries. 

No  man  ci  genius,  though  he  be  a  Newton  or  a  Darwin,  is  able  to 
construct  a  science  in  its  entirety.  He  can  only  add  the  superstructure 
to  the  foundations  which  others  have  laid,  and  would  be  unable  to 
frame  his  theory  if  he  were  not  possessed  of  the  information  collected 
by  men  who  believed  that  the  sun  went  round  the  earth,  or  that  the 
forms  and  habits  of  animals  were  given  them  by  their  Creator,  in  order 
to  fit  them  for  the  life  which  they  now  lead.  The  sketch  of  the  progress 
of  Political  Economy  which  I  am  about  to  give  will  show 

*"  That  men  may  rise  mi  stepping  stones 
Of  tbcir  dead  sdTSS  to  higher  things  ** 

in  this  and  all  other  departments  of  knowledge. 
It  win  be  the  more  usefiil^  because  in  learning  the  scianoe  every 
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indiyidoal  passes  through  the  leading  stages  of  thought  which  economiatSy 
as  a  body,  have  passed  through,  in  bringing  the  science  to  its  present 
state. 

The  first  idea  which  every  one  entertains  respecting  wealth,  is  that  it 
consists  of  money,  and  this  is  the  earUest  of  all  economic  theories. 

Looking  at  a  few  &cts,  we  observe  that  tradesmen  are  always  anxious 
to  obtain  money  in  exchange  for  their  goods,  and  that  labourers  are 
always  anxious  to  obtain  money  by  their  labour.  Naturally  enough, 
they  concluded  that  the  object  of  all  men  was  to  obtain  money  ;  and,  as 
the  wealth  of  individuals  is  always  estimated  by  comparing  the  quantity 
of  money  which  they  possess,  it  was  supposed  that  money  alone  consti- 
tuted wealth. 

The  early  rulers  of  England  regarded  it  as  their  duty  to  prevent  tiieir 
kingdom  from  being  impoverished ;  and,  as  they  never  thought  of  dis- 
puting that  wealth  consisted  of  gold  and  silver,  they  held  themselves 
bound  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  exportation,  and  to  encourage 
the  importation  of  these  metals. 

To  obtain  this  latter  object,  they  prohibited  their  subjects  from 
selling  their  wares  on  the  continent,  except  in  a  few  specified  towns, 
where  they  appointed  ofiicers  to  see  that  in  every  bargain  the  English 
merchants  received  gold  or  silver,  in  exchange  for  commodities  of 
English  growth  or  manufacture.  Thus,  foreign  wares  could  not  be 
imported  by  Englishmen,  and  when  foreigners  imported  them  similar 
precautions  were  adopted  to  compel  them  to  take  English  goods  in 
exchange,  and  prevent  them  from  taking  away  more  money  than  they 
might  require  to  pay  their  travelling  expenses  back  to  their  own 
country.  When  the  East  India  Company  was  estabUshed  in  1600,  they 
found  it  profitable  then,  as  now,  to  export  silver  to  India  and  China, 
and  they  received  commission  to  export  foreign  coin  and  bullion  to  the 
amount  of  £80,000,  on  condition  of  importing  a  larger  quantity  from 
other  countries.  This  practice  of  theirs  led  to  a  controversy  which 
gave  the  first  shock  to  the  primitive  theory  that  wealth  consisted  of 
money  alone. 

The  company  were  charged  with  impoverishing  the  country  by  sending 
silver  out  of  it,  and  some  of  their  servants  felt  it  incumbent  upon  them 
to  defend  their  conduct.  The  only  argument  that  occurred  to  them 
was,  that  though  they  sent  silver  to  India,  they  obtained  in  exchange 
Indian  goods,  which  they  sent  to  other  countries,  and  from  these  latter 
received  a  much  larger  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  than  they  had 
previously  exported.  One  of  the  ablest  of  them,  Thomas  Mun,  com- 
pared the  transaction  to  the  operations  of  agriculture,  saying  that,  as 
the  ploughman  throws  seed  in  order  to  obtain  a  much  larger  quantity 
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when  ihe  harvest  arrives^  so  the  company  took  something  from  the 
wealth  of  the  coontrj,  only  in  order  to  return  what  it  had  taken, 
together  ?rith  a  large  addition.  He  constmcted  on  this  basis  what  has 
been  called  the  mercantile  system,  which  recognises  that  it  is  often 
necessary  for  a  country  to  part  with  a  portion  of  its  stock  of  the  precious 
metals,  but  which  teaches  that  trade  ought  to  be  carried  on  in  such 
a  way  that  in  the  long  run  the  imports  of  bullion  should  exceed  the 
exports. 

It  IS  to  this  that  we  owe  the  terms  which  are  still  in  use,  favourable 
and  an£ftyonrable  balance  of  trade.  The  balance  was  said  to  bo  un- 
&vonrable  when  gold  was  passing  out  from  a  country,  and  favourable 
wl^n  it  was  coming  in.  Though  we  no  longer  believe  that  wealth 
consists  of  the  precious  metals  alone,  these  terms  are  still  retained,  and, 
as  Mr.  Ooschen  points  out,  an  unfavourable  state  of  the  exchanges  is 
reaUy  such  to  bankers  and  merchants,  as  it  compels  the  former  to 
restrict  their  advances  and  the  latter  to  pay  a  higher  rate  of  interest ; 
and  it  is  generally  at  such  times  that  commercial  crises  occur.  The 
difference  was  but  slight  between  the  old  system,  which  the  late 
Mr.  Jones*  called  the  balance  of  bargains,  and  the  new  one  of  the 
balance  of  trade.  Both  assumed  that  the  precious  metals  alone  con- 
stituted wealth  ;  but  whereas  the  former  taught  that  all  exportation  of 
bullion  was  a  national  loss,  the  latter  allowed  that  it  was  sometimes 
profitable.  Having  advanced  thus  far,  the  next  step  was  to  show  that 
exportation  never  took  place  unless  it  was  profitable,  and  this  the 
supporters  of  the  East  India  Company  in  time  proceeded  to  do. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century  a  new  controversy  arose,  in 
which  the  company  were  charged  with  impoverishing  the  country  in 
two  ways — first,  as  before,  by  exporting  bullion,  and,  secondly,  by 
importing  silk  goods  of  Indian  manufacture.  Then,  as  now,  it  was 
said  that  foreign  competition  was  ruining  our  manufactures,  and  the 
supporters  of  the  company  were  obliged  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of 
weidth  in  order  to  defend  themselves.  As  soon  as  they  seriously  asked 
themselves  what  wealth  was,  they  perceived  that  it  did  not  consist  of  the 
precious  metals  alone,  but  of  all  commodities  which  are  the  objects  of 
human  desires.  If  we  confined  our  observation  to  a  single  hour,  we  see 
that  a  tradesman  is  desirous  to  part  with  his  cloth,  and  obtain  money;  but 
if  we  look  a  little  longer,  we  see  that  he  is  anxious  to  part  with  his 
money  to  obtain  bread,  meat,  clothing,  and  other  commodities  which 
be  finds  useful  or  agreeable.    All  men  desire  to  obtain  money,  but  it  is 


*  See  an  interesting  sketoh  of  the  Early  Political  Eoonomy  of  England,  in  the 
Literary  Bemsiiii  ol  tjhe  Bev.  &  Joneik    Edited  by  Dr.  WheweU.    1859.. 
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only  that  they  may  exchange  it  for  other  thingSy  and  if  they  oonld  not 
so  exchange  it,  they  would  not  care  to  poflsess  it.  Some  people  had 
pointed  this  out  even  so  long  ago  as  the  time  of  Aristotle,*  and  he  in 
siding  with  them  illustrated  his  argument  by  a  happy  allusion  to  the 
legend  of  Midas.  Midas  was  said  to  have  prayed  to  the  gods  for  the 
power  of  turning  everything  which  he  touched  into  gold,  but  as  even  his 
food  and  drink  turned  into  gold  as  soon  as  they  touched  his  lips,  he 
would  have  starved  if  he  had  not  been  relieved  from  his  uncomfortable 
privilege.  The  company  contended  that  they  increased  the  wealth  of 
England  by  bringing  in  the  silks  which  the  people  wanted,  and  sending 
away  the  bullion  which  they  did  not  want.  Their  opponents  argued, 
that  it  was  better  for  England  to  manu&cture  things  at  home  which  she 
could  import  more  cheaply  from  abroad,  and  induced  Parliament  to 
prohibit  the  importation  of  Indian  silks.  Their  successors  at  the  present 
day  asked  Parliament  to  provide  for  the  education  of  workmen,  in  order 
that  we  may  make  at  home  what  we  can  import  more  cheaply  from 
Germany.  But  although  the  company  did  not  obtain  their  object  of 
convincing  the  Legislature,  they  convinced  many  thoughtfbl  men  that 
wealth  was  a  different  thing  from  money,  and  this  was  kept  in  mind  by 
a  succession  of  English  writers  from  Dudley  North  to  Hume  and  Adam 
Smith. 

The  English  began  to  study  the  science  of  wealth  in  order  to  defend 
commerce ;  the  French  were  prompted  by  a  desire  to  reform  their 
system  of  taxation.  Quilbert  towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  and 
Yauban  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th,  ably  exposed  the  unequal  and 
oppressive  character  of  the  French  system,  and  suggested  various 
remedies.  In  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  Quesney  based  a  new 
scheme  of  taxation  on  a  peculiar  theory  of  wealth.  He  saw  that  all 
wealth  was  originally  obtained  either  from  the  land  or  the  water,  and 
from  this  he  inferred  that  no  labour  was  productive  of  wealth  except  that 
employed  in  agriculture,  fisheries,  and  mines.  He  admitted  that  the 
manu&cturing  and  commercial  classes  were  useful,  but  denied  that  they 
added  anything  to  the  wealth  of  the  country.  He  saw  that  farmers  paid 
rent  to  their  landlords,  while  manufacturers  and  merchants  did  not,  and 
this  seemed  to  him  a  further  proof  that  agricultural  labour  alone  was 
productive,  since  it  alone  yielded  a  surplus,  while  those  engaged  in  other 
occupations  consumed  all  that  they  produced.  Hence  he  argued,  that 
all  taxes  must  Ml  on  the  landlords,  for  if  anything  were  taken  from  the 
productive  labourers  it  would  diminish  their  powers  of  production,  and 
consequently  the  surplus  paid  to  the  landlords,  and  as  all  the  unproductive 

* 
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labourers  were  maintained  by  the  prodactive  ones  and  the  landlords, 
whatever  was  taken  fix>m  them  mnst  be  likewise  taken  from  the  land- 
krds.  From  this  he  drew  the  natural  inference,  that  it  would  be  much 
better  to  raise  the  whole  revenue  of  the  State  by  one  simple  tax  on  the 
landlords.  Quesney  committed  a  great  mistake  when  he  supposed  that 
manofacturers  did  not  increase  the  wealth  of  a  country.  In  reality, 
everyone  increases  wealth  who  gives  to  matter  a  new  form,  or  places  it 
in  a  position  which  makes  it  useful  to  man.  No  one  can  create  matter, 
but  the  man  who  brings  iron  from  the  bottom  of  the  mine  to  the  sur&ce 
pbioes  it  where  it  wQl  be  of  more  use,  and  the  same  thing  is  done  by  the 
man  who  heats  iron  in  the  furnace  and  makes  it  into  knives,  and  the 
labours  of  both  are  equally  productive.  Quesney  was  also  mistaken  in 
gnppoeing  that  taxes  could  not  &11  on  labourers,  for  this  is  impossible 
only  if  they  are  ah'eady  reduced  to  such  poverty  that  they  have  but  just 
enough  to  support  life,  a  state  of  things  which  nowhere  exists  and  is 
never  likely  to  exist,  and  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  existence  of  any 
government.  But  although  the  fundamental  principles  of  his  theory 
were  unsound,  it  attracted  considerable  attention  at  the  time,  and  he 
beoame  the  founder  of  a  school  known  by  the  general  name  of  the 
Economists,  who  were  principally  distinguished  by  the  zeal  with  which 
tiiey  advocated  the  abolition  of  all  restrictions  on  the  freedom  of  industry, 
whether  in  the  form  of  protective  tarifb,  monopolies,  or  limitation  of  the 
nmnber  of  apprentices.  It  may  be  here  remarked,  that  the  science  has 
received  the  name  of  Political  Economy,  because  many  of  its  earliest 
students  desired  rather  to  teach  governments  what  they  ought  to  do,  and 
regarded  their  inquiries  into  the  nature  of  wealth  as  a  means  to  this  end. 
The  sdenoe  of  wealth  was  deiSnitely  founded  in  1776,  when  the  Scotch 
philosopher,  Adam  Smith,  published  his  "  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and 
GaiiBeB  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,"  a  book  which  Buckle  went  so  &r  as 
to  pronounce  the  greatest  work  ever  written.  Much,  as  has  been  seen, 
had  been  already  done  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  wealth,  but  Adam 
Bmitli  raised  the  study  to  the  rank  of  a  science ;  that  is,  he  selected 
what  was  good  from  the  works  of  previous  writers,  and  arranged  it  in 
nch  a  manner  as  to  show  that  all  followed  logically  from  a  few  simple 
principles,  and  he  did  this  with  the  object  of  discovering  the  laws  which 
govern  human  conduct,  not  of  prescribing  rules  for  governments  to  act 
qxm.  He,  indeed,  pointed  out  in  a  most  forcible  manner  the  injury 
ihich  was  done  by  the  foolish  meddling  of  governments  in  the  affairs  of 
flieir  anbjects,  and  he  enumerated  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
difTerent  modes  of  raising  a  revenue.  But  he  introduced  many  of  his 
vgoments  on  these  subjects  for  the  sake  of  illustration  merely,  and  his 
was  truthi  and  not  efficient  administration.    His  work  has  been 
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quoted,  edited,  and  translated  until  there  is  scarcely  an  educated  person 
who  has  not  some  acquaintance  with  at  least  its  general  nature.  This 
popularity  is  mainly  due  to  the  illustrations  with  which  the  work 
abounds,  and  which  are  of  the  most  varied  and  interesting  description, 
fhmished  either  by  the  author's  own  experience,  or  by  his  extensive 
course  of  reading.  The  explanation  which  he  gives  of  historical  facts, 
and  of  the  condition  of  his  own  and  other  countries,  would  be  sufficient 
in  themselves  to  make  the  work  valuable  ;  but  it  is  the  method  which 
secures  for  it  a  high  rank  as  a  scientific  treatise. 

He  took  a  few  principles  and  traced  out  their  consequences,  and  only 
introduced  facts  in  order  to  make  his  argument  clearer,  so  that  it  remains 
imshaken,  whatever  mistakes  he  may  have  committed  in  collecting  his 
fiacts,  or  whatever  alterations  may  have  taken  place  since  his  time.  He 
shrank  from  no  consequence  to  which  his  principles  led,  but  said  boldly 
whatever  he  believed  to  be  true,  no  matter  how  much  it  was  opposed  to 
the  political  institutions  of  his  time.  Very  many  changes  which  he 
recommended  have  now  been  adopted,  but  many  are  still  waiting  to  be 
made,  and  his  arguments  still  remain  unanswered  and  unanswerable. 

Adam  Smith  showed,  in  opposition  to  the  economists,  that  manu&c* 
turing  as  well  as  agricultural  labour  is  productive  of  wealth,  which,  like 
them,  he  declared  to  consist  of  useful  commodities  produced  by  labour, 
and  not  simply  of  money.  He  gave  the  coup  de  grace  to  the  mercantile 
system,  which  has  not  since  his  time  been  openly  maintained  by  any 
economist,  although  the  belief  that  wealth  is  identical  with  money  still 
lingers  among  commercial  men  who  have  not  found  time  for  theoretical 
studies.  Smith  himself  could  not  avoid  some  errors  which  are  directly 
traceable  to  the  old  belief,  and  later  economists,  even  down  to  the 
present  time,  have  sometimes  been  unable  to  distinguish  clearly  between 
money  and  wealth ;  and  to  do  so  on  all  occaAions  requires  the  most 
constant  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  student.  It  having  been  settled 
what  wealth  was,  the  next  subject  for  inquiry  was  the  nature  and  cause 
of  value.  Smith  pointed  out  the  diflference  between  "  value  in  use  " 
and  "  value  in  exchange."  The  former  expresses  the  utility  of  an  article 
which  satisfies  any  human  wants,  while  the  latter  expresses  the  esteem  in 
which  a  thing  is  held  which  is  capable  of  being  bought  or  sold.  When 
philosophers  wished  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  value,  it  naturally  occurred 
to  them  that  there  was  a  dass  of  men  whose  business  consisted  in 
settling  and  in  foreseeing  changes  of  value,  and  that  this  class  were  most 
likely  to  be  provided  with  some  theory  to  account  for  the  fiK^  with 
which  they  were  so  familiar.  It  is  to  this,  the  commercial  dass,  that 
Adam  Smith  owed  the  theory  that  value  is  regulated  by  supply  and 
demand.    It  is  to  them  that  we  owe  the  theories  that  wealth  is  money, 
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that  the  use  of  oommeroe  ia  to  provide  a  market  for  exports,  that  cheap 
labour  is  necessary  for  the  production  of  wealth,  and  many  others  which, 
though  useful  in  their  time,  are  vitiated  by  the  narrow  views  which 
traders  take  of  their  own  interest,  and  have  done  much  to  give  to 
Political  Economy  somewhat  of  the  air  of  a  system  drawn  up  in  the 
interests  of  one  class.  When  a  tradesman  says,  for  instance,  that  the 
value  of  flour  is  determined  by  supply  and  demand,  he  simply  generalises 
the  sellers  in  the  word  supply,  and  the  buyers  in  the  word  demand,  and 
means  that  flour  exchanges  for  gold  at  such  a  rate  as  the  bakers  and 
millers  can  agree  upon.  This  is,  in  substance,  the  explanation  of  value 
which  Turgot  gave  in  his  essay  on  the  production  and  distribution  of 
wealth,  published  a  few  years  before  "  The  Wealth  of  Nations." 

Smith  pointed  out  that  commodities  have  a  natural  value  which 
depends  on  their  cost  of  production,  and  towards  which  their  market 
value  is  always  approximating. 

In  a  simple  state  of  society,  he  thought  the  natural  value  would 
depend  solely  on  the  amount  of  labour  required  to  produce  the  article. 
Where  all  labourers  work  on  their  own  account,  a  coat  which  has 
required  the  labour  of  two  days  to  produce  will  exchange  for  two  knives, 
each  of  which  is  produced  in  one  day.  But  in  a  more  advanced  society 
he  considered  that  the  value  of  an  article  must  be  sufiScient  to  reimburse 
the  rent  of  the  landlord,  the  profit  of  the  capitalist,  and  the  wages  of 
the  labourers  who  produced  it,  because  if  the  producers  do  not,  in  tiio 
long  run,  get  this  amount,  they  will  cease  to  produce.  Such  was  his 
explanation  of  natural  value  ;  but  he  also  endeavoured  to  explain 
market  value,  which  is  not  always  sufficient  to  compensate  the  cost  of 
production,  and  sometimes  greatly  exceeds  it.  To  explain  it  he  had 
recourse  to  the  theory  of  demand  and  supply;  but  he  found  that  these 
terms  were  not  sufficiently  precise.  Demand  could  not  be  simple  desire, 
for  the  desire  of  a  beggar  to  possess  a  diamond  had  no  effect  on  its 
price;  and  he,  therefore,  substituted  "effectual  demand,"  signifying 
desire  backed  by  ability  to  purchase,  and  said  that  the  market  value  of 
an  article  settled  at  such  a  point  that  the  effectual  demand  was  just 
equal  to  the  whole  supply  actually  brought  to  market. 

In  the  same  way  he  showed  that  there  was  a  minimum  rate  below 
which  wages  could  not  ML ;  that,  namely,  which  was  necessary  to  enable 
the  labourers  to  provide  themselves  and  their  families  with  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  or  with  what  they  consider  such.  The  actual  rate  of 
wages  was,  he  thought,  determined  by  two  factors,  the  demand  in  the 
shape  of  the  capital  in  the  possession  of  the  employers,  and  the  supply 
in  the  shape  of  the  number  of  labourers.  If  the  demand  for  labour- 
that  is,  the  capital  out  of  which  the  labourers  are  paid  were  increased 
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—the  sapply,  that  is,  popnlatipn,  would  be  increafled  also,  becaofle  the 
labourers  would  be  better  off  and  better  able  to  bring  up  their  families. 

This  last  suggestion  received  confirmation  in  1798  by  the  publication 
of  Malthus'  essay  on  population,  an  able  work,  which  was  afterwards 
much  enlarged  and  improved,  and  which  clearly  demonstrated  that  in 
all  countries  the  fertility  of  the  human  race  would  produce  a  much 
more  rapid  multiplication,  if  it  were  not  for  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
food  and  other  necessaries. 

The  French  economist,  J.  B.  Say,  published  in  1804  a  treatise  on 
Political  Economy,  in  which  he  arranged,  in  a  much  more  convenient 
form,  the  substance  of  the  '' Wealth  of  Nations,"  but  added  veiy  little  to 
it.  The  first  edition  was  soon  exhausted,  but  Napoleon  prohibited  the 
publication  of  a  second,  which  did  not  make  its  appearance  till  1814, 
since  which  time  several  have  appeared,  and  it  has  always  enjoyed  a 
high  reputation,  especially  in  France. 

The  greatest  work  ever  contributed  to  the  science  was  Bicardo's 
**  Principles  of  Political  Economy  and  Taxation,"  which  was  published 
in  1817.  Two  works  can  hardly  differ  more  from  each  other  th^  that  of 
Bicardo  from  that  of  Smith.  While  the  latter  never  lays  down 
a  principle  without  adducing  a  fact  in  accordance  with  it,  the  former 
lays  down  abstract  principles  generally  without  any  illustrations,  and 
never  with  any  which  are  more  than  imaginary.  By  proceeding  on  this 
plan  Bicardo  was  able  to  grasp  principles,  the  operation  of  which  is  very 
much  obscured  in  actual  practice,  for  by  never  appealing  to  &cts,  he 
avoided  encountering  any  which  conflicted  with  his  views,  and  saved 
himself  from  being  bewildered  by  their  complexity.  But  his  method 
has  this  disadvantage,  that  a  mistake  conmiitted  at  the  beginning  is  not 
detected  at  the  end  ;  but  he  enunciated  the  theory  with  the  same  confid- 
ence as  a  school-boy  shows  up  his  sum  in  which  he  has  made  a  mistake  of 
one  figure  at  the  beginning.  Thus  he  has  been  ridiculed  for  saying  that 
the  interests  of  landlords  were  opposed  to  agricultural  improvements.  So 
preposterous  a  conclusion  would  have  induced  an  ordinary  man  to  doubt 
the  soundness  of  the  reasoning  which  led  to  it,  but  it  followed  from  his 
premises,  and  he  put  it  forward  without  hesitation.  His  principal 
contribution  to  the  science  was  an  extension  of  Smith's  theory  of  natural 
value.  Smith,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  showed  that  in  a  single 
state  of  society  the  exchange  value  of  commodities  was  in  proportion  to 
the  labour  necessary  to  produce  them. 

Bicardo  showed  that  this  was  the  case  in  all  states  of  society,  but  that 
we  must  reckon  the  labour  which  is  indirectly  as  well  as  that  directly 
applied.  The  value  of  doth  in  proportion  to  com  depends  on  the  labour 
employed  in  growing  the  cotton,  and  in  making  the  machines,  as  well  aa 
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that  actually  emplojed  in  the  cloth  &ctorj.  He  admitted  that  the 
relative  value  of  two  things^  which  had  required  equal  quantities  of  labour 
to  produce,  was  affected  by  the  longer  or  shorter  time  during  which  the 
capitalist  had  to  wait  for  his  recompense,  but  he  denied  that  rent  had 
any  effect  upon  value. 

He  showed  that  many  articles,  and  in  particular  com,  were  produced 
in  different  places  with  different  quantities  of  labour ;  but  that  their  value 
depended  on  the  labour  employed  in  the  least  &vourable  circumstances, 
in  which  the  demand  for  the  commodity  made  it  necessary  to  expend  it, 
and  that  rent  was  the  surplus  obtained  by  those  who  worked  in  better 
eircumstances.  Thus  rent  was  explained,  and  instead  of  showing,  as 
Quesney  had  thought,  that  agriculture  was  the  only  productive  industry, 
it  simply  showed  that  agricidture  was  less  productive  in  some  places  than 
in  others.  This  theory  of  natural  value  is  now  recognised  as  one  of  the 
ftmdamental  principles  of  the  science,  and  those  who  refuse  to  adopt  it 
are  shut  out  from  the  comprehension  of  the  more  involved  Economio 
problems. 

Bicardo  added  nothing  to  Smith's  theories  of  market  value  and  wages. 
He  gave  the  name  of  natural  rate  of  wages  to  that  which  gave  the 
labourers  that  amount  of  comfort  which  they  considered  necessary,  and 
without  which  they  would  reftise  to  propagate  their  race. 

The  defect  ot  his  method  appeared  when  he  endeavoured  to  explain 
actual  ftcts.  His  first  work,  ''The  high  price  of  bullion,  a  proof  of  the 
depreciation  of  bank  notes,"  was  published  in  1810,  in  order  to  explain 
the  difference  between  the  value  of  notes  and  gold,  which  was  then 
attracting  public  attention.  He  had  decided,  on  theoretic  grounds,  that 
the  value  of  money  varied  inversely  as  its  quantity,  and  from  this  it 
followed,  that  if  a  (Government  were  to  force  into  circulation  a  number 
of  notes  not  convertible  into  coin,  the  value  of  money  would  be  lowered 
and  gold  would  be  exported.  It  followed  also  that,  if  when  all  the  coin 
had  been  exported,  the  Government  maintained  in  circulation  a  greater 
nominal  amount  of  notes  than  there  had  formerly  been  of  coin,  the  price 
of  bullion  measured  in  notes  would  rise.  He  found  that  the  notes  of 
the  Bank  of  England  were  not  then  convertible  into  coin  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  holder,  that  gold  had  been  exported,  and  that  it  bore  a  premium, 
and  he  concluded  that  the  first  of  these  facts  was  the  cause  of  the  other 
two.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  was  told  that  gold  was  frequently  exported 
m  the  occasion  of  a  bad  harvest,  without  having  Mien  in  value.  It 
was  not  included  in  his  theory,  and  he  denied  its  possibility.  It  was  in 
VBin  that  he  was  told  that  the  Bank  had  not  issued  more  notes  than 
were  required  by  the  trade  of  the  country.  He  saw  that  they  were  not 
on  a  par  with  gold,  and  decided  that  their  excessive  issue  must  be  the 
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oanse.  Very  different  was  (he  spirit  in  which  his  friend  Tooke  entered 
on  the  investigation  of  the  subject.  A  patient  examination  of  the  Bank 
returns  convinced  him  that  there  was  no  connection  between  the 
number  of  notes  in  circulation  and  the  price  of  bullion,  or  of  other 
oommodities. 

His  experience  convinced  him  that  gold  was  frequently  exported  to 
pay  for  an  unusually  large  importation  of  com,  without  suffering  any 
fidl  in  value,  and  he  refused  to  shut  his  eyes  to  these  facts.  He  lacked 
the  power  of  generalising,  by  which  Bicardo  was  so  eminently  distin* 
gnished,  and  consequently  the  earlier  volumes  of  his  '' History  of  Prices" 
are  simply  a  record  of  facts,  which  he  is  unable  to  explain ;  and  it  was 
not  till  he  published  his  fourth  volume,  many  years  after  he  had  taken 
np  the  subject,  that  he  was  able  to  show  the  essential  difference  between 
inconvertible  notes  issued  by  Government,  and  those  issued  by  a  bank, 
consisting  in  the  ftct  that  a  Government  can  issue  as  many  as  it  chooses, 
while  a  bank  can  only  issue  as  many  as  its  depositors  require.  On  this 
account  bank  notes  can  never  fall  in  value  to  any  great  extent,  unless 
peculiar  circumstances  of  commerce  require  a  very  large  export  of  gold, 
and  in  this  case  it  is  gold  which  has  altered  in  vdue. 

Of  all  treatises  on  the  science,  the  late  Mr.  Mill's  '^  Principles  of 
Political  Economy  "  is  probably  that  which  is  best  known  to  the  reader. 
His  arrangement,  which  is  based  on  that  of  Say,  is  extremely  con- 
venient ;  and  the  interesting  discussions  of  political  and  social  questions, 
with  which  the  work  abounds,  have  secur^  for  it  a  great  and  lasting 
popularity  among  a  much  larger  class  of  readers  than  could  be  interested 
in  merely  scientific  expositions.  He  has  acted  towards  Bicardo  some- 
what the  same  part  Playfidr  acted  towards  Hutton :  he  has  been  his 
interpreter  to  the  public.  He  has  taken  Bicardo's  abstract  principles, 
and  found  ikots  to  illustrate  them,  so  that  even  where  he  has  not  proved 
Bicardo  to  be  in  the  right,  he  has  enabled  us  to  see  what  he  meant,  and 
how  the  eiTor  may  be  detected.  Mill  objects  to  Adam  Smith's  theory 
of  supply  and  demand,  that  there  can  be  no  equality  or  any  relation 
between  things  so  different  in  kind  as  a  desire  and  a  quantity  of  goods. 
He  therefore  defines  demand  as  the  quantity  of  goods  desired  by 
persons  able  to  purchase  them ;  and  says,  that  the  market  value,  or  price 
of  an  article,  is  such  that  the  quantity  which  men  are  willing  to  pur- 
chase at  that  price  is  just  equal  to  the  quantity  which  is  offered  for  sale 
at  that  price.  In  like  manner,  he  says  that  wages  do  not  depend  upon 
the  proportion  between  the  whole  number  of  labourers  and  the  capital 
of  the  country,  but  between  their  number  and  that  portion  of  capital 
which  is  devoted  to  the  payment  of  wages,  called,  for  shortness,  the 
wages  ftmd.    During  the  last  twenty  years  there  has  been  much  con- 
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truvenijf  rMpeoting  the  ability  of  trades  onioDs  to  raise  the  rate  of 
imgea.  Those  who  have  denied  their  power  to  do  so^  have  appealed  to 
Political  Economy  in  general,  and  the  theory  of  the  wages  fluid,  in 
parfcioQiar,  in  sopport  of  their  views.  Wages,  they  say,  can  only  rise  if 
the  fiind  be  increased,  and  as  a  trades  nnion  produces  nothing,  it  cannot 
increaae  the  fond,  nor  the  rate  of  wages.  Those  who  contend  that 
trades'  unions  can  raise  wages,  adduce  nmnerons  instances  in  which  they 
haTe  actoally  risen  after  a  strike,  and  say  that  iSM^ts  prove  them  to  be 
rights  whatever  theories  the  doset-stadent  may  choose  to  adopt. 

Thna  there  have  been  occasional  mntterings  against  the  wages  flmd 
theory;  but  they  did  not  take  a  definite  shape  until  Mr.  Francis  D.  Longe 
published,  in  1866,  his  ''  Refutation  of  the  Wage  Fund  Theory,"  in 
which  he  showed  that  the  theory,  when  closely  examined,  amounted 
either  to  a  truism  or  to  a  £sdsehood.  It  either  meant  that  the  average 
rate  of  wages  was  the  total  amount  paid,  divided  by  the  number  of 
persona  who  received  them,  which  is  a  truism,  or  it  meant  that  the 
average  rate  was  the  total  amount  divided  by  the  number  of  persons 
who  oflSsred  themselves  for  hire,  which  is  a  fidsehood.*  A  second  edition 
of  the  pamphlet  appeared  in  1869,  but  it  never  attracted  much  attention ; 
and  the  credit  of  overthrowing  the  theory  has  been  engrossed  by 
Mr.  W.  T.  Thornton,  who,  as  so  frequently  happens  in  the  progress  of 
Bcienoe,  made  the  same  discovery  independently  and  simidtaneously, 
having  first  propounded  it  in  the  '* Fortnightly  Review"  in  1866,  and 
subsequently  embodied  it  in  his  work  on  labour  in  1869.  His  work  was 
better  fitted  to  attract  attention  by  the  more  interesting  nature  of  its 
subject,  which  is  an  account  of  the  various  means  which  had  been 
adopted  for  raising  the  condition  of  the  working  classes ;  but  it  is  also 
superior  to  Mr.  Longe's  pamphlet,  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  for  it 
attacks  the  whole  theory  of  supply  and  demand,  which  Mr.  Longe 
accepts.  Mr.  Thornton,  being  unable  to  reconcile  the  theory  of  the 
wages  fund  with  the  fact  that  wages  had  often  been  raised  after  an  actual 
or  threatened  strike,  set  himself  seriously  to  work  to  examine  the  whole 
theory  of  supply  and  demand,  and  the  result  of  his  inquiry  is,  that  he  has 
proved  the  theory  to  be  utterly  unsound.  He  has  shown  that  far  from 
agreeing  with  the  theory,  the  actual  fects  of  trade  are  wholly  at  variance 
with  it,  and  it  scarcely  ever  happens  that  an  article  is  sold  at  a  price 
which  equalises  the  demand  and  supply  in  the  sense  which  Mill  has 
given  to  those  terms.  His  work  has  been  the  subject  of  much  criticism, 
and  he  has  availed  himself  of  the  circumstance  to  restate  his  argument 
in  a  second  edition,  in  such  a  form  as  to  defend  it  against  all  objections. 
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He  haa  now  Mrlj  clenched  it,  by  showing  that  every  tradesman  fixes  a 
price  at  which  he  will  sell  either  a  single  article  or  the  whole  of  his  stock, 
bnt  that  the  quantity  demanded  is  only  in  yery  exceptional  cases  equal 
to  the  quantity  offered  for  sale.  In  the  same  way,  there  are  always  many 
men  who  are  willing  to  work  at  the  rate  of  wages  which  others  are 
receiving,  but  the  rate  is  not  lowered  to  the  sum  which  would  enable 
them  all  to  receive  a  share  of  the  fund.  In  its  rise,  progress  and  decline, 
the  theory  of  supply  and  demand,  has  exhibited  the  same  phases  as  a 
theological  doctrine.  Papal  infallibility  was  accepted  by  Catholics,  who 
never  thought  about  its  meaning;  but  as  soon  as  it  was  strictly  defined 
and  formsilly  enunciated,  it  encountered  vigorous  opposition.  Supply 
and  demanc^  in  the  mouths  of  commercial  men,  is  a  mere  phrase  which 
saves  them  the  trouble  of  thinking,  and  as  it  conveys  no  idea,  it 
encounters  no  resistance.  Mill  has  done  the  work  of  the  ecumenical 
council,  and  Mr.  Thornton  that  of  Dr.  DoUinger.  Thus  we  arrive  at 
a  negative  conclusion,  for  Mr.  Thornton  has  not  offered  any  explanation 
either  of  market  value  or  of  wages.  I  shall  endeavour,  in  the  following 
work  to  contribute  something  to  a  more  correct  explanation  of  the  sub* 
ject  of  value,  and  more  particularly  of  wages ;  but  it  will  first  be  necessary 
to  devote  a  few  chapters  to  the  subject  of  production.  Of  course  I  have 
been  unable  in  this  sketch  to  detail  all  the  contributions  which  different 
writers  have  made  to  different  branches  of  the  science,  many  of  which 
I  shall  acknowledge  in  their  proper  places,  but  the  subject  of  value 
forms  such  a  fundamental  part  of  the  science,  that  no  great  step  can  be 
made  in  advance  without  some  improvement  in  this  department,  and  the 
object  of  the  foregoing  narrative  is  to  enable  the  reader  to  comprehend 
the  position  at  which  it  has  now  arrived. 
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CHAPTER  I.— WEALTH. 

KATUBE  OF  WEALTH— DESIBB  FOR  WEALTH— AVEBSION  TO  LABOUR- 
FALLACY  OF  OVER  PRODITOTION— MEANS  OF  ESTIMATINa 
WEALTH — ^ELEMENTS  OF  PRODUCTION. 

Before  explaining  the  laws  which  goyem  the  prodnction  of  wealthy  it 
is  necessary  to  explain  what  wealth  is.  The  subject  is  so  familiar  that 
an  explanation  is  hardly  needed;  but  it  is  necessary  to  caution  the  reader 
against  some  mistakes  which  are  liable  to  occur  when  the  term  is  used 
without  much  thought  being  bestowed  on  its  meaning. 

Wealth  consists  of  all  articles^  the  possession  of  which  affords  pleasure 
to  anybody.  It  is  sufficient  to  enumerate  food,  clothings  houses^ 
carriages,  books  and  pictures,  to  show  what  is  meant,  but  a  complete 
catalogue  would  be  almost  infinite.  Some  writers  are  of  opinion  that 
the  air  we  breathe  ought  not  to  be  considered  wealth,  and  some  think 
that  the  skill  of  artificers  ought  to  be  considered  such,  but  there  is  in 
reality  no  difference  of  opinion  between  those  who  take  opposite  sides  in 
this  controversy,  and  it  is  not  worth  while  to  discuss  it  here,  for  a  strict 
definition  of  a  term  in  popular  use  seldom  conduces  to  clearness  of 
exposition.  Mr.  Buskin,  indeed,  contends  that  a  strict  definition  of 
wealth  is  necessary  to  a  proper  comprehension  of  the  science,  and  says 
that  to  omit  it,  is  as  fatal  a  mistake  as  it  would  be  in  astronomy  to  omit 
to  define  the  difference  between  fixed  and  wandering  stars.  But  even 
his  own  illustration  fails  him,  for  no  line  can  be  drawn  between  these 
two  kinds  of  stars.  Many  of  those  which  are  caOed  fixed  are  known  to 
move,  many  others  are  supposed  to,  and,  as  some  astronomers  think  that 
the  whole  stellar  system  revolves  round  a  centre,  it  may  hereafter  be 
decided  that  no  stars  are  really  fixed,  without  in  the  slightest  degree 
diminishing  either  the  truth  or  the  importance  of  astronomy.  I  shall 
never^  when  I  can  help  it,  give  to  a  word  a  different  meaning  than  that 
which  it  usually  bears,  because  it  is  sure  to  create  confusion  in  the 
reader's  mind,  and  the  definition  of  wealth  given  above  will  be  sufficient 
for  my  purpose.  But  there  is  so  much  conftudon  in  regard  to  the 
qoestion  whether  money  is  wealth,  fliat  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  may      ^ 
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not  be  deemed  ont  of  place.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  say 
that  money  alone  does  not  constitute  wealth.  I  have  described  in  the 
last  chapter  how  the  contrary  belief  was  once  universal,  and  how  it  has 
gradually  lost  ground.  The  rulers  of  England,  who  prohibited  their 
subjects  from  exporting  gold  or  silver,  committed  the  mistake  of  suppos- 
ing that  men  only  produce  food  uid  clothing  in  order  to  obtain  money, 
but  in  reality  men  only  desire  money  in  order  to  exchange  it  for  food, 
or  clothing,  or  soma  other  article.  They  desire  food  in  order  to  satisfy 
hunger,  clothing  to  keep  them  warm,  and  other  things  for  various 
purposes.  So  fieur  as  gold  and  silver  are  of  use  in  making  watches,  spoons^ 
or  other  useful  articles,  they  are  desured,  for  their  own  sakes;  but  when 
made  into  coin  they  are  only  wanted  in  order  to  be  exchanged  for  other 
things.  Hence  arises  the  important  distinction  between  money  and 
other  kinds  of  property  ;  but  while  an  increase  of  the  quantity  of  any 
other  thing  is  always  a  benefit  to  the  world,  an  increase  of  the  quantity 
of  money  is  no  benefit  at  all.  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  hereafter  that 
the  gold  discoveries  in  Australia  and  California  have  reduced  the  value 
of  gold  in  England  by  about  one-third,  and  this  is  only  a  benefit  in  so 
fitr  as  it  enables  us  to  obtain  plate  and  watches,  etc.,  by  a  smaller 
expenditure  of  labour.  In  so  far  as  it  obliges  us  to  use  a  greater 
number  of  ooins  in  paying  labourers  or  tradesmen,  it  obliges  us  to  carry 
greater  weights,  and  is  a  disadvantage.  Mr.  Seyd,  in  a  work*  to  which 
I  shall  often  have  occasion  to  refer,  speaks  as  if  the  wealth  of  France 
had  been  increased  by  the  substitution  of  gold  for  silver  in  her  coinage, 
whioh  was  the  consequence  of  the  gold  discoveries  in  California  and 
Australia.  But  though  gold  is  more  precious  than  silver,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  the  total  value  of  the  currency  was  increased  by  the 
change,  the  simple  effect  of  which  was  that  the  French  used  a  small 
quantity  of  gold  to  do  the  work  which  had  been  done  by  fifteen  times 
the  weight  of  silver.  It  was  more  convenient  for  the  French  to  have 
their  coin  in  a  less  bulky  form,  but  their  coinage  was  estimated  at  about 
2^  milliards  before  the  change,  and  was  probably  about  the  same  after- 
wards ;  andy  even  if  it  was  greater  in  amount,  the  increase  was  in  no 
way  an  increase  of  wealth.  Mr.  Seyd  also  supposes  that  the  wealth  of 
England  would  be  increased  by  the  adoption  of  a  double  standard,  that 
is,  by  making  silver  coin  as  well  as  gold  legal  tender  to  any  amount, 
which  would,  he  thinks,  increase  the  quantity  of  coin  in  circulation. 
This  is  open  to  the  same  objections ;  first,  the  total  value  of  the  coin 
would  not  be  increased,  for  no  more  could  bo  struck  than  were  required 
by  the  extent  of  our  trade,  and,  secondly,  if  it  were  increased,  our 

*  ^  Bullion  and  Foreign  Exohanges.''    Effingham  Wilson,    1868. 
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comfort  would  be  in  no  way  increased.  Humboldt  has  &llen  into  the 
opposite  error  of  supposing  that  the  precious  metals  are  not  wealth  at 
ally  and  writes  as  if  it  was  a  delusion  on  the  part  of  the  people  of 
MezicOy  to  believe  that  they  could  obtain  wealth  by  working  their  silyer 
mines,  instead  of  developing  agriculture  and  manufactures.  The  mistake 
lay  in  overlooking  the  fact  that  Mexico  exported  silver,  and  obtained  in 
exchange  manufactured  articles,  which  increased  its  wealth.  It  would 
not  have  done  so  unless  it  had  found  it  more  profitable  than  manufoctur* 
ing  at  home. 

The  fundamental  proposition  on  which  I  shall  base  most  of  my 
arguments,  is  that  every  one  desires  to  obtain  wealth  by  the  least 
possible  amount  of  labour.  This  is  an  induction  from  experienooi 
which  testifies  so  strongly  and  so  frequently  to  its  truth  that  it  can 
hardly  be  disputed.  Food  is  one  of  the  elements  of  wealth ;  and  all 
persons  desire  food  except  those  who  are  about  to  commit  suicide,  who 
may  be  safely  left  out  of  account.  Nor  is  food  the  only  thing  which  is 
an  object  of  universal  desire.  Although  clothing  is  dispensed  with  in 
some  parts  of  the  world,  shelter  is  always  required,  and  houses  of  some 
sort  are  constructed,  unless  there  are  natural  caves  which  can  fulfil  the 
same  purpose.  If  we  reflect  at  all  on  the  conduct  of  the  men  and 
women  whom  we  see  around  us,  we  see  that  the  greater  number  of  them 
are  engaged  in  some  trade  or  profession  which  they  have  adopted  in 
order  to  obtain  a  living.  If  we  look  at  the  much  smaller  number  who 
are  entirely  supported  by  the  labour  of  others,  without  performing  any 
themselves,  we  see  that  they  too  desii*e  many  comforts  and  luxuries, 
which  they  think  themselves  fortunate  in  being  able  to  procure  in 
exchange  for  their  money,  as  well  as  some  others  which  they  regret  they 
are  not  able  to  purchase.  There  arc,  indeed,  a  few  who  do  not  desire 
an  increase  of  their  fortune,  and  who  give  away  the  larger  portion  of 
what  they  possess ;  but  even  they  like  to  enjoy  some  moderate  amount 
of  comfort,  and  their  wealth  affords  them  the  pleasure  of  being  able  to 
benefit  others.  There  are  some  who  regard  it  as  a  duty  to  forego  the 
enjoyment  of  wealth,  but  even  they  desire  so  much  of  it  as  is  necessary 
to  satisfy  the  simplest  wants  of  nature.  The  feet  that  numerous  monas- 
teries exist,  and  have  existed,  in  no  way  militates  against  the  truth  of 
the  proposition. 

In  the  first  place,  the  monks  are  careful  to  provide  themselves  with 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  and  with  such  articles  as  they  require  for 
the  performance  of  religious  ceremonies. 

In  the  second  place,  history  furnishes  innumerable  instances  in  which 
they  have  indulged  their  desires  for  comforts  and  luxuries  which  were 
forbidden  by  their  vows.    In  the  third  plaoe^  where  their  vows  have  been 
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kept,  the  fact  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  enormous  power 
of  religion,  thus  showing  that  men  always  believe  the  desire  of  wealth  to 
be  active  and  powerful,  although  it  may  be  overcome  by  other  motives. 
Those  who  profess  to  despise  wealth  use  the  term  in  contradistinction 
to  poverty,  and  do  not  mean  they  do  not  desire  any  of  those  things  that 
satisfiy  the  primary  wants  of  nature.  There  is  scarcely  an  individual  in 
the  world  who  does  not  form  some  wish  which  he  is  unable  to  gratify, 
on  account  of  his  being  unable  to  afford  the  expense,  or  because  the 
means  of  satisfying  it  have  not  yet  been  discovered. 

When  we  say  that  individuals  or  races  have  no  desire  to  obtain  wealth, 
all  that  we  mean  is  that  they  do  not  care  to  labour  for  it,  but  every  one 
likes  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  labour  of  others.    The  pain  of  hunger  and 
thirst  is  so  intolerable  as  to  overcome  the  unwillingness  to  labour  in  all 
who  are  unable  to  obtain  food  and  drink  without  working  for  them,  but 
no  one  will  labour  even  to  procure  these  if  he  can  persuade  or  compel 
others  to  do  it  for  him.    With  regard  to  other  objects,  which  it  is  less 
painful  to  be  deprived  of,  we  are  always  obliged  to  balance  the  pleasure 
anticipated  from  their  poss^ion  gainst  the  inconvenience  of  working 
to  obtain  them,  and  to  decide  whether  they  are,  as  we  say,  worth  the 
trouble.    In  civilised  countries  men  commonly  work  for  a  longer  time 
and  more  constantly  than  is  usual  among  uncivilised  races,  but  this  is 
not  because  the  latter  do  not  desire  wealth,  but  because  they  object  to 
labour.    The  Dyaks  of  Borneo  can  hardly  be  induced  to  labour  for  many 
hours  together,  but  they  have  no  objection  to  making  their  women 
labour  all  day  at  the  most  fiatiguing  operations,  such  as  grinding  com, 
and  carrying  heavy  weights  for  their  husbands  and  brothers.   Uncivilised 
races  in  general  show  an  incurable  fondness  for  pilfering  anything  that 
comes  in  their  way,  and  this  trait  forms  the  common  subject  of  complaint 
with  civilised  travellers  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  shows  that  it  is  not 
because  they  object  to  wealth,  but  because  they  object  to  labour,  that 
they  do  not  produce  these  comforts  and  luxuries  for  themselves.    This 
aversion  to  labour,  which  is  common  to  all  mankind,  produces  good  and 
evil  effects  according  to  the  variations  of  personal  character.     On  the 
one  hand,  it  is  constantly  urging  men  to  discover  new  methods  of  abridge 
ing  labour,  and  thus  greatly  increasing  the  stock  of  human  enjoyment ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  always  urging  men  to  appropriate  the 
products  of  the  labour  of  others,  either  by  making  them  slaves,  or  robbing, 
or  even  murdering  them. 

But  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  the  feeling  undoubtedly  exists ;  and 
as  the  desire  of  wealth  is  also  universal,  it  follows  that  all  men  desire  to 
obtain  wealth  by  the  least  labour  possible,  and  this  proposition  may  be 
safely  taken  as  a  basis  for  the  science  of  Political  Economy. 
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From  the  fact  that  this  averaion  to  labour  is  universal,  it  follows  that 
there  can  be  no  sach  thing  as  permanent  OTer-prodnction.  If  we  look 
at  a  single  trade,  we  find  that  those  who  are  engaged  in  it  frequently 
prodace  more  than  thej  can  sell  at  remunerative  prices,  and  that  the 
market  is  consequently  **  glutted,"  and  many  traders  ruined.  This  has 
frequently  happened  in  England  when  the  harvest  has  been  unusually 
abundant ;  the  burners  have  found  themselves  unable  to  diqx)se  of  their 
com  at  such  prices  as  will  allow  them  to  pay  their  rents,  and  have  been 
obliged  to  use  wheat  for  feeding  cattle.  The  cotton  manu&ctures  of  the 
North  of  England  frequently  exhibit  similar  phenomena,  as  do  also  the 
shipbuilding  and  other  trades. 

The  most  celebrated  instances  have  been  those  which  have  followed 
on  the  opening  of  a  new  trade  between  two  distant  countaies.  When,  in 
1806,  the  English  were  for  the  first  time  able  to  trade  direct  with 
Buenos  Ayres,  they  formed  the  most  extravagant  expectations  of  its 
C£^>acity  for  purchasing  their  goods.  Not  merely  did  they  send  skates, 
stoves,  and  warming-pans  to  a  country  where  they  were  never  required, 
but  they  sent  such  enormous  quantities  of  all  sorts  of  goods  that  they 
were  unable  to  warehouse  them,  and  were  obliged  to  leave  them  on  the 
beach.  After  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Australia  in  1851,  the  high 
prices  which  prevailed  there  gave  rise  to  a  large  exportation  from 
Europe  of  all  sorts  of  goods,  which  continued  long  after  it  had  ceased 
to  be  profitable,  and  on  such  a  scale  that  large  quuitities  of  brandy 
were  sold  in  Melbourne  for  one-tenth  of  the  price  which  they  had  cost 
in  London,  and  many  cargoes  were  unable  to  meet  with  any  warehouse 
accommodation,  and  were  spoilt  by  exposure  in  the  open  air.  By  such 
ikcts  as  these,  some  economists  have  been  led  to  suppose  that  there  is  a 
natural  tendency  to  over-production  in  all  trades,  and  that  there  is  some 
danger  that  an  enterprising  people  will  produce  more  of  all  sorts  of 
goods  than  they  can  use ;  but  this  is  to  suppose  that  men  will  work 
without  an  object,  w^hile,  in  ^t,  they  only  produce  in  order  to  gratify 
their  wants,  and  will  soon  leave  off  producing  when  they  have  got  more 
than  enough.  Wheat  may  be  superabundant  for  a  single  year,  because 
fiurmers  cannot  tell  beforehand  how  great  the  product  of  their  labour 
will  be ;  but  if  they  find  that  for  two  or  three  years  running  they 
produce  more  wheat  than  is  required,  they  sow  less  of  that  grain  and 
more  of  something  else.  The  case  of  Buenos  Ayres  has  been  cited  by 
M.  Louis  Blanc  as  proving  that  England  was  suffering  from  over- 
production, and  as  showing  the  shifts  to  which  we  were  obliged  to 
resort  in  order  to  find  a  market  for  our  surplus  produce.  But  we  did 
not  send  our  goods  to  Buenos  Ayres  because  we  did  not  know  how  else 
to  get  rid  of  them ;  we  produced  them  in  order  to  send  them  there. 
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beoause  we  thought  that  we  could  obtain  iu  exchange  the  yarious 
oomforts  for  ourselyes.  If  we  had  known  that  we  could  not  do  so^  we 
should  have  produced  at  home  the  things  which  we  wanted.  Since 
1806  our  wealth  has  increased  enormously,  and  we  are  still  as  far  as 
ever  from  being  able  to  produce  all  that  we  want.  M.  Louis  Blanc 
himself  draws  a  melancholy  picture  of  the  poverty  which  prevails  among 
the  lower  classes  in  France  and  England ;  and,  so  long  as  such  continues 
to  be  the  case,  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  our  having  produced  more  than  we 
want,  and  if  the  time  should  come  when  there  were  no  human  wants 
unsatisfied,  then  human  beings  would  cease  to  labour ;  and,  in  either 
case,  over-production  is  impossible.  Although  this  fallacy  has  been 
frequently  exposed,  it  is  perpetually  re-appearing  in  different  forms, 
among  which  may  bo  here  specified  the  belief  that  our  colonies  are 
usefiil  because  they  provide  a  market  for  our  exports ;  as  if  wq  had 
more  goods  on  hand  than  we  knew  how  to  dispose  of,  and  were  obliged 
to  beg  other  countries  to  take  them  off  our  hands. 

If  we  wish  to  know  which  is  the  richer  of  two  individuals  living  at  the 
same  time  and  place,  we  have  only  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  money 
which  each  possesses  or  can  command.  If  we  find  that  one  has  twice 
as  much  money  as  the  other,  we  may  safely  infer  that  he  can  procure  as 
much  material  wealth  as  the  other,  and  an  equal  quantity  in  addition. 
But  when  two  persons  live  in  different  countries,  or  at  different  periods, 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  make  a  comparison,  because  the  same  amount  of 
money  would  exchange  for  different  amounts  of  other  things  in  India 
and  England,  or  in  the  time  of  Henry  YIII.  and  the  present  time.  We 
could  ascertain  their  relative  powers  of  obtaining  any  one  commodity; 
but  if  one  commodity  is  chei^  in  the  one  case  and  dear  in  the  other,  and 
if  the  case  is  reversed  in  re^rd  to  some  other  commodity,  we  have  no 
satisfactory  test  by  which  to  decide  between  them.  If  we  wish  to  know 
whether  a  man  who  has  4,000  francs  a  year  and  lives  in  London  is  richer 
than  one  who  has  8,000  francs  a  year  at  Newcastle,  we  have  to  take  into 
account  the  prices  of  numerous  articles  which  vary  in  opposite  directions. 
If  we  find  that  coals  are  cheaper  at  Newcastle,  but  that  London  is 
better  provided  with  shops  for  the  sale  of  silk  goods  and  of  jewellery, 
it  is  difficult  to  decide  between  their  relative  advances.  We  can 
see  that  if  the  Londoner  went  to  Newcastle,  and  took  his  money 
with  him,  he  would  be  richer  than  the  other,  but  not  which  is  the 
richer  in  the  case  supposed.  Still  more  difficult  is  it  to  say  which 
is  the  richer  of  two  countries  such  as  France  and  England.  We  know 
which  has  the  larger  population,  and  perhaps  this  is  the  best  test 
which  we  can  adopt ;  but  we  ought  to  know,  in  addition,  the  quan« 
tity  of  wealth  possessed  by   each  individual.     We  might  form  an 
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tttimate  of  Uie  money  inoome  of  all  the  inhabitantBy  but  as  the  valae  of 
gold  is  not  the  same  in  both  coontrieSy  this  would  not  tell  ns  the  amount 
of  their  wealth.  The  agricultural  population  forms  in  France  a  much 
greater  proportion  of  the  whole  than  it  does  in  England,  but  this  does 
not  prove  that  France  has  a  smaller  surplus  to  dispose  of  after  supplying 
herself  with  the  necessaries  of  life.  Much  of  the  agricultural  industry 
of  Fhmce  has  for  its  object  the  production  of  wine  for  exportation,  while 
in  England  we  export  cloth  and  other  manufactures,  and  import  com 
and  wine  and  other  things  which  France  produces  for  herself,  while  she 
obtains  manufactured  articles  from  abroad.  Wealth  makes  more 
impression  on  the  eye  when  concentrated  in  large  towns,  but  there  may 
be  quite  as  much  dispersed  through  the  rural  districts  of  France  as  is 
collected  in  the  to¥m8  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  Of  course,  a  greater 
density  of  population  is  attainable  in  a  manufacturing  than  in  an 
agricultural  country;  but  in  comparing  two  countries  we  must  look  to 
the  actual  numbers  of  the  inhabitants,  and  not  to  the  proportion  which 
they  bear  to  their  extent.  The  amount  of  foreign  commerce  which 
a  country  possesses  is  but  an  imperfect  test  of  its  wealth.  The  commerce 
of  Bremen  is  made  to  appear  very  large,  because  Bremen  is  a  partially 
independent  state,  and  whateyer  it  buys  or  sells  in  the  adjoining  country 
is  reckoned  amongst  its  imports  and  exports,  while  no  statistics  record 
the  trade  between  Liverpool  and  the  rest  of  Lancashire.  When 
a  country  is  very  extensive,  and  contains,  like  the  United  States,  every 
variety  of  soil  and  climate,  it  may  supply  by  internal  trade  many  wants 
which  smaller  countries  can  only  do  by  foreign  commerce,  which  may 
expldn  why  the  protective  tariff  inflicts  so  little  injury  on  that  thriving 
country ;  for  it  in  no  way  restricts  the  freedom  of  intercourse  between 
the  different  states  of  the  Union.  As  the  commerce  of  America  is  made 
to  appear  smaller,  so  that  of  England  is  made  to  appear  larger  than  it  is, 
because  the  greater  facilities  for  warehousing  goods  which  are  afforded 
in  English  ports  induce  merchants  to  deposit  goods  in  our  warehouses 
which  are  not  intended  for  our  consumption,  but  are  merely  left  here 
until  a  favourable  opportunity  arrives  for  shipping  them  to  the 
Continent.  Thus  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  certain  conclusion;  but  for 
practical  purposes  our  best  course  is  to  obtain  a  comparison  between  the 
degrees  of  comfort  enjoyed  by  the  labouring  classes,  and  if  these  be 
eqnal  or  unknown,  to  assume  that  the  more  populous  country  is  the  more 
wealthy. 

In  order  to  produce  wealth  three  things  are  necessary.  There  must 
be  labourers  to  work,  food  to  maintain  them  while  working,  and 
materials  for  them  to  work  upon.  These  may  be  briefly  summarised  as 
labour,  capital,  and  land. 
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It  is  hardly  neoeasary  to  say  that  labonr  is  necessary,  for,  with  the 
exception  of  air,  there  is  nothing  which  we  can  attain  withont  effort. 
Continuous  exertion  is  required  in  order  to  collect  wild  fruits  in  sufficient 
abundance  to  support  life,  or  to  catch  fish  in  the  sea,  or  wild  animals  in 
the  forest.  This  exertion  will  only  be  made  in  the  hope  of  gaining  a 
reward,  and  if  the  person  who  makes  it  does  so  in  order  to  supply  food 
for  others,  they  must  offer  him  a  reward  for  his  labour ;  or,  in  other 
words,  must  pay  him  wages. 

If  labour  is  undergone  for  some  other  object  than  procuring  food,  or 
if,  though  that  be  the  object,  it  is  carried  on  for  many  days  before  any 
food  is  procured,  it  is  necessary  that  either  the  labourers  themselves,  or 
some  one  else,  should  save  up  a  stock  of  food  to  support  them  until  the 
work  is  completed.  This  stock  is  called  capital,  and  the  person  who 
saves  it  receives  a  reward,  which  is  called  profit.  Under  the  third  head, 
of  land,  are  included  all  materials  and  natural  forces  which  are  placed  at 
the  service  of  man,  without  having  been  produced  by  him.  The  earth 
provides  us  with  forests,  from  which  we  can  obtain  timber  without  more 
labour  than  that  of  felling  trees ;  with  wild  animals,  which  we  have  only 
to  catch ;  and  with  soil,  which  will  multiply  six  or  twenty  fold  the  seed 
which  we  bury  in  it.  The  rivers  supply  us  with  motive-power,  wh^h 
enables  us  to  work  our  mills  with  a  very  slight  expenditure  of  labour, 
and  they  greatly  j^ilitate  our  means  of  locomotion.  It  frequently 
happens  that  an  individual  has  appropriated  a  portion  of  the  earth, 
which  possesses  some  qualities  which  make  the  production  of  wealth 
more  easy  in  that  than  in  other  places.  When  this  is  the  case,  he 
receives  a  share  of  the  product,  which  is  called  rent. 

The  income  of  every  individual  is  either  rent,  wages,  or  profit,  unless 
it  be  derived  from  taxation ;  but  almost  all  taxes  are  derived  from  one 
or  other  of  these  sources.  The  laws  of  the  distribution  of  rent,  wages, 
and  profit  will  be  discussed  in  the  second  book,  while  the  present  vrill  be 
occupied  with  remarks  on  labour,  capital,  and  land,  which  are  the 
elements  of  production. 
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Thsbb  are  few  human  wants  which  can  be  sapplied  without  labour. 
There  are  some  subetances  which  may  be  obtained  in  great  abundance 
by  the  simple  labour  of  collecting  them,  such  as  wQd  fruits,  sticks,  and 
water,  but  there  are  others  which  require  that  more  labour  should  be 
bestowed  upon  them  before  they  become  fit  for  our  use.  Man  can 
create  nothing,  but  can  only  move  portions  of  matter  into  different 
positicmfli,  in  which  they  become  more  useful  than  in  those  in  which  Uiey 
aie  found.  This  has  been  admirably  illustrated  by  Mill,  who  tells  us 
that  man  simply  moves  the  axe  through  the  tree,  and  the  force  of 
gravitation  makes  it  &11  down;  that  he  mores  the  saw  ttirough  the  wood, 
and  the  force  which  compels  a  soft  substance  to  give  way  before  a  hard 
one  makes  the  wood  split  into  planks;  that  he  moves  the  seed  into  the 
ground,  and  the  force  of  vegetation  makes  it  germinate.  -  Much  of  the 
labour  of  mankind  is  thus  constantly  employed  in  moving  substances  into 
Bodi  positions  that  they  can  be  used  as  human  food.  The  fiumer  sows 
the  wheat,  and  the  forces  of  vegetation  make  it  yield  a  greater  quantity, 
which  is  removed  from  the  place  where  it  is  grown,  and  separated  from 
the  jdant  to  which  it  was  attached.  It  is  then  taken  to  a  mill  to  be 
giaand  into  flour,  then  the  flour  is  taken  to  the  bakery,  mixed  with 
water  and  other  substances,  and  made  into  bread;  and,  lastly,  the  bread  is 
taken  to  die  houses  of  those  who  are  to  eat  it.  The  whole  may  be 
ooDflidered  as  one  operation,  the  object  of  which  is  to  place  particles  of 
oxygen,  carbon,  &c.,  in  a  place  where  they  can  be  used  to  satisfy  hunger, 
aid  it  is  ftitile  to  enquire  which  part  of  it  is  the  most  usefdL  The 
Mwing  18  of  no  use  without  the  reaping,  nor  the  reaping  without  the 
threshing,  nor  the  threshing  without  the  grinding,  nor  the  grinding 
widiont  Uie  baking,  nor  the  baking  without  the  delivery  to  the 
eoosomers.  But  there  has  always  existed  a  prejudice  against  retail 
dealers,  which  regards  their  labour  as  useless,  because  they  add  no 
idditioiial  quality  to  the  things  which  they  receive  before  tiiej  again 
part  with  them.  This  prejudice  appears  in  Aristotle  in  the  somewhat 
c&rioiis  form  of  the  proposition  that  retail  dealers  desire,  not  material 
wealth,  but  money,  and  a  desire  for  money  being  insatiable,  and  not  liks^        ^ 
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the  desire  of  wealth,  limited  by  our  capacity  for  enjojrment,  retail  dealers 
can  never  bo  satisfied,  and  are  not  labouring  for  a  proper  object.  In 
a  different  form  it  appears  in  Mill's  remarks  on  co-operative  societies. 
Although  he  says  in  one  place  that  the  labour  of  the  carrier  is  usefdl, 
because  he  confers  upon  goods  the  quality  of  being  in  the  place  where 
they  are  wanted,  yet  he  subsequently  speaks  of  producers  as  being  more 
useful  than  distributors.  ''Distributors/'  he  says,  ''differ  from  producers 
in  this,  that  when  producers  increase,  even  though  in  any  given  depart- 
ment of  industry  they  may  be  too  numerous,  they  actually  produce  more, 
but  the  multiplication  of  distributors  does  not  make  more  distributions 
to  be  done,  more  wealth  to  be  distributed ;  it  does  but  divide  the  same 
work  among  a  greater  number  of  persons,  seldom  even  cheapening  the 
process/'*  Now,  in  what  does  the  difference  consist  ?  If  producers  are 
too  numerous  in  any  trade,  some  goods  must  be  produced  which  are  not 
required,  and  this  cannot  bo  considered  as  an  advantage,  though  it  may 
be  called  an  increase  of  wealth.  If  distributors  are  too  numerous,  some 
goods  will  be  distributed  which  are  not  required,  and  this  is  no 
advantage  either. 

How  is  it  better  that  com,  which  nobody  wants,  should  be  placed  in 
a  stack  than  that  it  should  be  stored  up  in  a  comdealer's  warehouse  ? 
If  when  producers  are  spoken  of  as  being  too  numerous,  it  is  meant  that 
there  are  a  large  number  employed  in  doing  what  could  be  done  by 
a  smaller  number,  then  their  case  is  exactly  similar  to  that  of  distributors, 
and  a  better  organisation  of  industry  would  have  the  same  advantage  in 
both  cases.  Every  now  and  then  some  new  scheme  is  devised  for  saving 
the  expense  of  the  tradesman's  profit,  but  when  the  excitement  has 
cooled  down,  people  find  that  they  can  only  dispense  with  the  tradesman's 
labour  on  the  condition  of  performing  more  labour  themselves,  or  of 
suffering  some  other  inconvenience.  In  the  few  instances  in  which 
co-operative  societies  sell  things  cheaper  than  private  tradesmen,  it  will 
be  found  they  require  their  customers  to  carry  the  goods  home,  or  they 
refuse  to  give  credit  or  to  call  for  orders.  There  does  not  appear  to  be 
the  slightest  probability  that  they  will  ever  supplant  private  shops, 
because  there  will  always  be  a  large  number  of  people  who  will  rather 
submit  to  a  slight  increase  of  price  than  to  an  increase  of  trouble. 

It  is  not  the  function  of  Political  Economy  to  decide  what  kinds  of 
labour  are  useful,  and  what  useless.  There  is  no  labour,  from  that  of 
writing  a  poem  to  that  of  working  a  treadmill,  which  does  not  afford 
gratification,  either  to  the  person  who  performs  it,  or  to  the  person  who 
causes  it  to  be  performed.    But  there  has  been  considerable  discussion 

*  Polit  Boon.  IV.  7,  6.    Vo^  U^  p.  872.    6th  Edition. 
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ftB  to  which  kinds  of  labour  ought  to  be  called  productive,  and  which 
unproductive.  The  question  is  not  one  of  much  importance,  but  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  words  would  be  best 
expressed  by  applying  the  tenn  productive  to  all  labour  which  is 
employed  in  producing  the  necessaries  of  life. 

If  we  thus  regard  the  farmersi  butchers,  bakers,  etc.,  as  supporting 
the  whole  population,  it  may  enable  us  to  understand  how  they  can  bear 
the  severe  burthens  of  a  war  or  large  (xovemment  expenditure.  We  may 
regard  them  as  producing  enough  to  support  themselves  and  a  large 
number  of  landlords,  literary  men,  doctors,  and  artizans  engaged  in 
manufacturing  articles  of  luxury.  When  a  war  breaks  out,  they  have  to 
support  a  large  number  of  soldiers,  and  many  of  the  artizans  who  were 
employed,  in  producing  articles  of  luxury,  but  are  now  employed  in 
making  guns  and  other  weapons.  When  a  large  (rovemment  estab- 
lishment is  kept  up,  the  productive  classes  have  to  support  a  large 
number  of  clerks,  instead  of  supporting  others  engaged  in  some  occu* 
pation  not  directly  connected  with  the  supply  of  food.  Thus,  when 
France  was  invaded  in  1870,  the  productive  labourers  were  obliged 
to  support  the  French  armies,  amounting  to  a  million  men,  and,  to 
some  extent,  the  German  armies  as  well.  But  they  escaped  the  burthen 
of  supporting  a  number  of  landlords,  stockholders,  journalists,  and  other 
persons,  who  fled  to  foreign  countries,  and  many  of  those  who  served 
in  the  army  during  those  fearful  months  had  been  previously  supported 
while  pursuing  some  peaceful  occupation,  or  none  at  aU.  This  may 
explain  how  the  people  were  able  to  bear  their  burthens,  which,  even 
after  these  deductions  had  been  made,  were  still  very  great.  Though  the 
burthen  of  the  productive  classes  was  not  so  heavy  as  might  at  first 
sight  be  supposed,  the  unproductive  classes  were  exposed  to  terrible 
privations  by  the  stoppage  of  dividends  on  shares  in  public  companies, 
by  delays  in  the  payment  of  rent,  by  the  destruction  of  their  chateaux, 
etc.  We  may  justly  speak  of  a  large  staff  of  Government  officials  as  a 
burthen  to  a  country;  but  it  will  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that,  if  there 
were  no  Government  at  all,  the  productive  classes  would  still  have  to 
support  a  large  number  of  unproductive  consumers,  and  that  the  change 
from  the  country  gentleman  to  Government  clerks  is  rather  one  of  form 
than  of  substance. 

There  are  striking  differences  between  the  efficiency  of  labour  in 
different  countries.  These  are  due  to  differences  in  two  circumstances, 
viz.,  the  constancy  and  the  knowledge  with  which  it  is  applied.  In  the 
matter  of  constancy  English  workmen  enjoy  an  honourable  pre-eminence. 
The  late  Mr.  B.  Jones  tells  us  that  the  labour  of  two  Englishmen  was 
considered  equal  to  that  of  six  Bussians,  or  four  Irishmen.  He  accounted 
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for  this  by  saying  that  Englishmen  had  to  work  under  a  master^  who 
insisted  on  their  working  continnously;  bnt  this  is  a  very  nnsatis« 
fitotory  explanation.  In  the  first  place^  the  superiority  of  Englishmen 
to  Bnssians  is  quite  as  marked  in  those  occupations  in  which  the 
latter  have  to  work  under  a  master^  as  in  those  in  which  they  work 
for  themselves.  Mr.  Longe  mentions  that  he  has  heard  the  owner  of  a 
large  factory  in  Russia  say^  that  he  would  rather  employ  one  English 
mechanic^  at  much  higher  wages,  than  seven  Bnssians.  In  the  second 
place,  there  is  no  reason  why  men  should  work  harder  for  a  master  than 
for  themselves.  If  it  were  so,  the  most  efficient  labour  would  be  that  of 
the  slave,  which  is  known  to  be  the  least  so.  Although  the  slave  can  be 
made  to  work  for  a  great  length  of  time,  he  cannot  be  made  to  do  so 
when  the  overseer's  eye  is  not  on  him;  and  the  same  may  be  said,  though 
to  a  less  extent,  of  prison,  workhouse,  and  even  hired  labour.  The  most 
powerftil  motive  for  industry  is  not  the  fear  of  dismissal,  but  the  hope 
of  remuneration;  and  while  hired  workmen  strike  for  a  reduction  of 
hours  to  ten  or  nine  a  day,  independent  workmen  will  work  for  twelve 
or  thirteen.  Employers  can  only  obtain  the  customary  amount  of  work 
firom  their  men ;  and  Russian  capitalists  would  be  as  powerless  to  obtain 
more  as  English  employers  would  be  to  prevent  drunkenness  among  their 
men,  even  if  custom  and  education  did  not  teach  them  to  regard  the 
ordinary  amount  of  work  done  as  the  natural  one.  The  difference  must 
be  accounted  for  in  some  other  way,  and  I  should  be  inclined  to  say  that 
the  Irish  and  Russians  had  not  yet  imbibed  a  taste  for  many  comforts 
which  the  Englishman  regards  as  mdispensable,  and  that  they  will  not 
work  more  than  enough  to  satisfy  the  pressing  wants  which  they  already 
feel;  but  they  will,  in  time,  acquire  fresh  tastes,  and  will  then  work  long 
enough  to  earn  the  means  of  gratifying  them.  In  an  uncivilised  country, 
men  have  few  wants  so  imperative  as  to  overcome  their  aversion  to 
labour.  As  new  methods  are  discovered  of  making  their  labour  more 
productive,  they  become  acquainted  with  new  articles  which  create  new 
wants,  and  they  work  harder  in  order  to  satisfy  them;  as  production  is 
still  further  improved,  they  are  enabled  to  satisfy  their  wants  with  less 
labour,  and  at  the  period  at  which  we  are  now  arrived,  they  choose  rather 
to  reduce  the  hours  of  labour  than  to  acquire  fresh  luxuries. 

Wakefield  supposed  that  in  a  colony  men  could  not  be  induced,  with- 
out some  form  of  compulsion,  to  labour  with  the  constancy  requisite  for 
the  construction  of  a  railway,  or  other  great  public  work,  because  if  left 
to  themselves  they  would  frequently  leave  their  employment  in  order  to 
begin  forming  on  their  own  account. 

He  defined  a  colony  as  a  country  receiving  emigrants,  and  expressly 
included  the  United  States  in  the  category.    He  had  no  difficulty  in 
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showing  thafc  slavery  existed  in  many  oolonies,  and  that  in  others  its 
place  was  supplied  by  convict  labour,  and  other  forms  of  compulsion. 

But  there  was  one  fact  which  was  fatal  to  his  theory,  viz.,  that  great 
public  works  were  executed  in  the  northern  United  States  without  com- 
pulsion in  any  form.  Instead,  however,  of  abandoning  his  theory,  he 
endeavoured  to  escape  the  logical  conclusion  by  saying  that  these  works 
were  executed  by  negroes  and  Irishmen,  and  that  "  The  freed  negroes 
and  their  descendants  of  some  of  the  States  of  North  America,  which 
either  never  permitted  or  have  abolished  slavery,  are  virtually  a  sort  of 
slaves,  by  means  of  their  extreme  degradation  in  the  midst  of  the  whites, 
and  the  hordes  of  Irish  pauper  emigrants  who  pour  into  North  America^ 
British  and  American,  are  in  a  considerable  proportion,  virtually  slaves, 
by  means  of  their  servile,  lazy,  reckless  habit  of  mind,  and  their  degra- 
dation in  the  midst  of  the  energetic,  accumulating,  prideful,  domi- 
neering Anglo-Saxon  ra©e."  *  It  seems  to  have  been  Wakefield's  opinion 
that  the  most  profitable  employment  for  colonists  was  that  of  working 
under  a  capitalist  in  the  construction  of  a  great  public  work,  but  that 
they  were  perverse  enough  to  think  that  they  cotdd  do  better  by  setting 
up  as  jGumers  on  their  own  account.  In  order  to  prevent,  them  from 
doing  so,  he  proposed  to  charge  such  a  price  for  waste  land  as  would 
prevent  labourers  from  obtaining  any  until  others  had  come  to  take  their 
places  in  their  former  employment.  In  order  to  justify  this  obstruction 
to  the  natural  course  of  things,  he  said  that  it  was  the  only  alternative 
to  slavery,  and  as  he  found  that  these  works  were  executed  in  America 
by  free  labourers,  he  said  that  they  were  virtually  slaves.  The  fact  is, 
that  if  these  works  could  not  be  undertaken  without  some  restriction 
being  imposed  on  the  free  choice  of  the  labourers,  they  ought  not  to  be 
undertaken  at  all,  and  if  these  consider  that  agriculture  is  more  profit- 
able, this  is  sufficient  proof  that  it  is  so,  and  the  railway  or  other  work 
in  question  ought  to  be  laid  aside  until  its  promoters  are  able  to  give 
such  a  rate  of  wages  as  wiU  enable  them  to  obtain  as  many  labourers  as 
they  require.  It  is  this  preference  of  hired  to  independent  labour  which 
forms  the  basis  of  that  strange  collection  of  &llacies  which  has  been 
called,  as  if  in  irony,  the  Wakefield  System. 

The  principal  agencies  in  the  improvement  of  production  are  the 
division  of  labour  and  the  discovery  of  new  means  of  utilising  the  forces 
of  nature.  When  many  persons  are  employed  in  producing  articles 
which  have  to  undergo  many  different  processes  before  they  are  com- 
pleted, it  at  once  occurs  to  them  that  they  can  save  time  by  confining 
one  person,  or  set  of  persons,  to  each  process.    Examples  of  this  division 

*  View  of  the  Art  of  Colonisation,  by  £.  0.  Wakefield.    1849.    p.  176. 
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of  labour  are  fornished  by  every  manufactory,  and,  indeed,  by  every 
place  in  which  large  numbers  are  employed.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
mint.  One  set  of  men  are  employed  in  melting  the  metal,  and  pouring 
it  into  the  moulds.  In  another  room  other  men  take  the  bars  formed  in 
the  moulds,  and  place  them  between  rollers,  which  compress  them  until 
they  are  reduced  to  the  required  thickness.  In  another  room  circular 
pieces,  called  ^'  blanks,"  are  punched  out  of  the  now  thin  strips  of  metal; 
and,  in  another,  the  blanks  are  annealed  or  softened,  so  as  to  be  capable 
of  receiving  an  impression.  They  are  stamped  in  another  room,  where 
they  become  complete  coins,  and  they  are  then  taken  to  another  room  to 
be  weighed,  and  all  that  are  above  or  below  the  right  weight  are  again 
melted  down.  It  is  obvious,  that  by  assigning  each  process  to  one  set 
of  workers  much  time  is  saved  which  would  otherwise  be  spent  in  walk- 
ing from  one  room  to  another,  and  in  changing  their  tools.  Adam  Smith 
supposed  that  men  who  have  to  change  frequently  from  one  kind  of  work 
to  another  are  apt  to  contract  a  habit  of  loitering,  but  the  examples  of 
gardeners  and  cooks  are  sufScient  to  prevent  us  from  attaching  any 
weight  to  this  argument,  and  even  without  this,  the  advant^e  of  division 
of  labour  in  saving  time  is  so  obvious  that  it  is  always  adopted  when- 
ever many  persons  have  to  work  together,  either  in  their  professional 
occupation  or  for  temporary  purposes  of  pleasure  or  necessity.  When  the 
division  of  labour  has  continued  for  any  length  of  time  in  any  employ- 
ment, another  advantf^e  presents  itself,  viz.,  the  increase  of  skill  which 
results  from  the  confinement  of  each  person  to  one  occupation.  Each 
operation  makes  a  demand  on  some  particular  muscles,  or  on  one  par- 
ticular sense,  and  these  are  by  constant  practice  so  much  improved,  that 
the  workman  can  do,  with  very  little  effort,  many  times  as  much  work 
as  the  novice  can  by  the  greatest  exertion. 

The  strength  of  a  blacksmith's  arm,  the  rapidity  with  which  an 
accountant  adds  up  several  rows  of  figures — ^the  ease  with  which  a  porter 
carries  a  weight  which  an  ordinary  man  can  hardly  lift — are  instances 
which  will  occur  to  every  one.  As  every  one  desires  to  obtain  wealth 
by  the  least  possible  labour,  a  system  which  so  largely  increases  the 
power  of  production  by  enabling  each  individual  to  produce  more,  is 
sure  to  be  maintained  wherever  a  sufficient  quantity  of  an  article  is 
required  to  make  it  worth  while  for  many  persons  to  devote  themselves  to 
its  production. 

These  two  advantages,  the  saving  of  time  and  the  increase  of  skill, 
were  both  pointed  out  by  Adam  Smith.  The  late  Mr.  Babbage*  has 
pointed  out  another  advant^,  that  it  enables  us  to  procure  the  whole 

*  See  his  *'Eoonomy  of  Kaohinery  and  Manufaotures,"  ohap.  19. 
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benefit  of  each  person's  skilly  whether  natural  or  acquired.  There  are 
some  processes  which  are  so  simple  that  children  are  employed  to  perform 
them,  while  there  are  others  in  which  great  skill  is  required.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  in  the  final  stages  of  production^  where  error  may 
lead  to  spoiling  of  the  article,  and  thus  render  useless  all  the  work 
previously  done. 

If  the  com  be  not  reaped  before  it  is  spoiled,  all  the  labour  bestowed 
on  ploughihg  and  sowing  is  thrown  away ;  if  the  coin  be  not  correctly 
stamped,  all  the  labour  of  melting,  rolling,  and  punching  has  been  wasted. 

Babbage  considered  that  this  was  the  most  important  advantage  of 
the  division  of  labour,  that  it  enabled  those  who  have  sufScient  skill 
to  perform  the  most  delicate  operations  to  devote  their  whole  time  to 
them,  and  to  leave  the  more  simple  work  to  those  who  are  fit  for 
nothing  else. 

He  grounded  this  opinion  on  the  different  rates  of  wages  which  are 
paid  to  skilled  and  unskilled  labourers,  and  I  cannot  discuss  it  ftdly  until 
I  have  explained  the  causes  which  determine  the  rate  of  wages.  I  can 
only  say  here,  that  he  seems  to  me  to  have  fallen  into  an  error,  which 
caused  him  to  exaggerate  its  importance,  but  I  do  not  question  its  truth* 
It  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  extent  differences  of  skill  are  natural  or 
acquired.  It  is  certain  that  long  practice  is  necessary  in  order  to  acquire 
proficiency  in  any  art,  whether  mechanical  or  intellectual.  An  appren- 
ticeship of  seven  years  was  formerly  thought  necessary  to  qualify  a 
mechanic  for  becoming  a  master,  and  setting  up  a  business  of  his  own. 
Those  who  have  attained  distinction  as  debaters  in  Parliament  have,  in 
almost  all  cases,  acquired  their  knowledge  of  the  tastes  and  feelings  of 
the  assembly  they  addressed  by  constantly  taking  part  in  the  debates. 
Fox  said  that  during  a  whole  session  he  spoke  every  night  but  one,  and 
only  regretted  that  he  had  not  spoken  on  that  night  also.  In  order  to 
make  a  scientific  discovery  a  man  must  study  the  works  of  those  who 
have  preceded  him,  and  every  artist  must  execute  numerous  sketches 
before  he  can  produce  a  great  painting.  But  after  all  allowance  has 
been  made  for  the  different  amount  of  practice,  there  still  remain 
differences  between  individuals  which,  as  we  cannot  account  for  them, 
we  call  natural  or  innate.  There  are  persons  who  think  that  genius  is 
only  the  capacity  for  taking  trouble ;  but  even  so,  some  persons  appear  to 
possess  this  capacity  in  a  greater  degree  than  others.  There  are  some 
trades  which  almost  anybody  can  learn,  but  two  men  who  spent  equal 
time  in  learning  are  not  able  to  do  their  work  with  equal  neatness  or 
rapidity.  Many  men  can  acquire  sufficient  knowledge  of  a  science  to 
qualify  them  for  a  professorship,  but  not  all  of  these  are  able  to  make 
important  discoveries.    As  soon  as  a  division  of  labour  commences,  it  is 
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perceived  that  some  do  their  work  better  than  others,  and  that  labour 
will  be  saved  if  each  sticks  to  that  which  he  does  best,  and  if  those 
who  fail  in  one  branch  try  another,  until  they  find  one  that  suits  them. 
Thus,  those  who  show  a  greater  aptitude  for  one  sort  of  work  acquire 
by  practice  a  still  greater  superiority,  and  those  who  do  not  practise  it 
become  less  and  less  capable  of  performing  it,  and  the  process  which 
Mr.  Darwin  has  so  happily  termed  natural  selection,  preserves  and 
exaggerates  the  slight  differences  which  are  all  that  at  first  manifest 
themselves.  In  every  village  we  may  find  a  butcher,  a  baker,  a  black- 
smith, and  the  shop.  If  a  village  increases  in  size,  the  shop  is  required 
to  furnish  a  greater  quantity  of  goods,  and  for  some  time  the  shopman 
manages  to  increase  his  store  in  proportion,  but  after  a  time  it  occurs 
to  some  one  to  set  up  another  shop,  and  sell,  perhaps,  only  grocery. 

Those  who  live  nearest  to  the  new  shop  find  it  more  convenient  to  go 
there  than  to  the  old  one,  and  the  grocer,  by  concentrating  his  whole 
attention  on  the  subject,  is  able  to  sell  better  tea  and  sugar,  etc.,  than 
the  other  tradesman  who  has  so  many  things  to  attend  to,  and  gradually 
draws  to  himself  that  portion  of  the  business.  The  same  process  is 
repeated;  one  man  setting  up  as  a  cheesemonger,  another  as  a  draper, 
and  so  on,  until  the  bare  list  of  trades  in  the  '' London  Post  Office 
Directory"  would  be  sufficient  in  itself  to  fill  a  volume.  The  advantages 
of  divisions  of  labour  are  extremely  great,  and  the  progress  of  society  is 
marked  by  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  carried ;  but  it  also  possesses 
some  disadvantages.  In  some  trades  continued  application  is  apt  to 
bring  on  some  peculiar  disease,  which  might  never  attack  a  person  who 
only  worked  at  it  occasionally.  The  fork-grinders  of  Sheffield  are  said, 
on  an  average,  not  to  attain  a  greater  age  than  thirty  years;  and  many 
other  operations  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  steel  are  extremely 
dangerous. 

There  is  another  more  general  objection  to  the  division  of  labour : 
that  it  renders  every  class  of  society  more  or  less  dependent  on  every 
other,  and  that  an  injury  to  any  one  part  is  felt  by  the  whole.  The  same 
is  the  case  in  the  organic  world.  As  a  polyp  may  be  cut  to  pieces  and 
every  piece  become  a  perfect  animal,  while,  with  a  man,  the  loss  of  a 
hand  impairs  the  power  of  the  whole  body,  and  the  loss  of  a  head  destroys 
life,  so  a  tribe  of  Red  Indians  may  be  exterminated  without  any  other 
tribe  feeling  the  effect  of  it ;  while  a  disaster  in  any  part  of  England 
is  felt  by  the  whole  country,  and  the  siege  of  Paris  spreads  misery  into 
every  comer  of  France. 

Adam  Smith  attributed  another  advantage  to  the  division  of  labour : 
that  it  led  to  the  invention  of  numerous  machines.  He  thought  that  a 
man  whose  whole  attention  was  concentrated  in  one  process  would  be 
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more  likely  to  discover  a  better  mode  of  perfonning  it  than  if  he  had 
Beveral  to  attend  to.  Certainly,  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  machine  is 
invented  by  a  man  engaged  in  that  very  work  which  it  is  designed  to 
abridge.  Thus  Mr.  Pilcher,  the  head  officer  of  the  weighing-room  in 
the  British  Mint,  invented  a  file  for  reducing  heavy  blanks  to  the  proper 
weight;  and  he  also  effected  an  improvement  in  Cotton's  weighing 
machine  which  enabled  it  to  separate  those  which  were  the  proper 
weight  from  those  which  were  too  heavy,  as  well  as  from  those  which 
were  too  light.  But  there  is  no  reason  for  saying  that  those  who  are 
confined  to  one  operation  are  more  apt  to  discover  improvements  than 
those  who  perform  a  great  variety  of  operations.  Adam  Smith,  indeed, 
says  many  machines  are  invented  by  "philosophers,  or  men  of  specu- 
lation," and,  in  admitting  this,  he  abandons  his  own  ground.  Agriculture 
does  not  admit  of  much  division  of  labour,  because  its  different  pro- 
cesses must  be  performed  at  different  times,  and  yet  a  great  number  of 
tools  have  been  invented  to  assist  the  labours  of  the  farmer.  The  spade, 
the  sickle,  and  the  plough  were  invented  in  ages  so  remote  that  no  record 
has  been  preserved  of  their  first  introduction,  and  in  our  own  time 
the  plough  has  received  some  improvement,  and  machines  have  been 
invented  for  ploughing,  reaping,  and  threshing  by  the  aid  of  steam 
power.  The  cause  of  the  invention  of  machines  is  the  desire  so 
universally  felt  to  save  labour,  which  is  quite  as  much  felt  in  those 
employments  where  a  man  has  to  perform  several  operations  as  where  he 
has  to  attend  to  only  one.  A  carpenter  has  to  make  many  different 
things,  and  we  all  know  the  number  of  tools  which  his  basket  contains^ 
every  one  of  which  has  been  invented  in  order  to  save  trouble  in  one  or 
other  department  of  his  work. 

Farmers  are  constantly  at  work  introducing  improvements,  but  the 
nature  of  their  employment  requires  that  they  should  be  widely 
dispersed,  and  this  is  one  reason  why  so  long  a  time  is  required  before 
new  processes  can  come  into  general  use.  Another  reason  is,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  the  few  who  are  the  first  to  adopt  a  new  method  to  raise 
sufficient  produce  to  beat  all  the  others  out  of  the  market,  because  to  do 
so  would  require  them  to  cultivate  a  very  large  extent  of  ground,  which 
they  are  unable  to  procure,  and  even  if  they  could,  they  would  be  unable 
properly  to  superintend  its  cultivation.  In  manufacturing  industry  the 
case  is  different,  for  a  factory  can  be  greatly  enlarged,  and  he  who 
introduces  a  new  process  can  make  so  large  a  quantity  of  the  article 
in  question  as  very  materially  to  interfere  with  the  business  of  his 
competitors,  unless  they  follow  his  example. 

Babbage,  in  the  work  before  referred  to,  has  given  copious  illustrations 
of  the  advantages  which  are  conferred  on  map&ind  by  the  invention 
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of  machines.  They  enable  one  man  to  do  what,  without  them,  would 
require  the  labour  of  hundreds.  The  invention  of  gunpowder  enables 
one  or  two  men  to  blast  a  rock  in  a  day^  which  it  would  take  many  men 
a  long  time  to  remove  by  breaking  it  away;  and  even  taking  into 
account  the  labour  expended  in  making  the  gunpowder,  there  is  still  a 
considerable  saving.  Monkeys  have  been  known  to  throw  cocoa-nuts 
and  other  hard  firuit  at  men  who  approached  them ;  one  monkey  has 
been  seen  to  hold  a  snake  with  one  paw,  and  with  the  other  take 
a  stone  and  batter  the  reptile's  head  with  it.  There  was  a  time 
when  men  had  no  other  weapons  than  stones;  but  at  length  some 
one  discovered  that  by  rubbing  two  stones  together  they  could  be 
furnished  with  an  edge  which  would  render  them  more  useful,  either 
as  missiles  or  for  the  purpose  of  striking.  As  continued  practice 
brought  greater  dexterity,  it  became  possible  to  make  and  use  superior 
weapons. 

Att&r  a  time  it  was  discovered  that  a  stone  could  be  thrown  with 
greater  force  if  it  were  placed  in  a  sling,  and  whirled  round  before  it 
was  discharged.  Then  the  cross-bow  was  invented,  which  enabled  a 
weak  man  to  send  a  bolt  as  far  as  a  strong  one;  and  after  this,  the  next 
step  was  to  introduce  the  expansive  force  of  gas  to  do  what  had  been 
done  by  the  tension  of  wood  and  string.  This  was  accomplished  in  the 
invention  of  the  musket,  and  it  had  by  that  time  been  found  more  con- 
venient to  use  lead  than  stones;  and  from  the  time  of  their  invention  to 
the  present  day,  the  gun  and  the  bullet  have  been  receiving  constant 
improvements,  and  are  doubtless  destined  to  receive  many  more. 
Machines  are  also  very  usefhl  in  enabling  a  great  amount  of  work  to  be 
done  in  a  short  time  which  would  not  be  worth  doing  at  all  if  it  could 
not  be  done  quickly. 

The  ancient  Egyptians  and  Peruvians  contrived  to  move  enormous 
stones  from  the  quarry  to  the  place  where  a  temple  or  a  palace  was 
building,  but  it  occupied  the  labour  of  two  thousand  men  for  three 
years  to  move  a  single  stone  from  Elephantine  to  Sai's,  in  Egypt,  in  the 
reign  of  Amasis.  If  it  had  been  desired  to  complete  the  building  in  a 
single  year,  it  could  not  have  been  done ;  butin  our  day  cranes,  rollers, 
and  steam  engines  would  enable  us  to  do  in  a  week  what  they  required 
years  to  accomplish.  Another  advantage  of  machinery  is  that  it  enables 
us  to  secure  uniformity  in  the  articles  produced.  Of  this  an  illustration 
is  afforded  by  the  art  of  printing.  It  is  impossible  that  copyists  should 
avoid  all  mistakes  in  copying  a  manuscript,  and,  consequently,  when  a 
book  has  been  frequently  copied  by  hand,  the  manuscripts  are  found  to 
differ  more  or  less  from  the  original  and  from  one  another.  These 
differences  are  weU  known  to  occur  in  copies  of  the  works  of  classical 
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authors,  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and,  indeed,  of  all  books 
which  were  widely  read  before  the  invention  of  printing. 

In  printing,  these  variations  are  avoided,  if  only  proper  care  be  taken. 
Instead  of  a  pen,  types  are  used  made  in  the  shape  of  the  different  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  and  with  these  the  whole  work  is  spelt  out.  When  this 
has  been  done,  the  types  are  inked,  and  are  pressed  upon  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  sheets  of  paper  in  succession.  By  this  means  every  sheet 
receives  exactly  the  same  impression,  and  whatever  errors  there  are 
must  have  been  introduced  when  the  types  were  *'  composed,"  that  is, 
arranged  in  their  order,  and  must  be  shared  by  all  copies  alike.  Many 
such  errors  may  occur,  and  frequently  do  so,  especially  in  newspapers 
and  other  prints  which  have  to  be  completed  in  great  haste.  The 
difficulty  of  settling  the  true  text  of  Shakespere  shows  how  many  errors 
may  creep  in  where  no  care  is  taken  either  to  make  the  first  edition  a 
faithful  copy  of  the  author's  manuscript,  or  to  make  the  later  editions 
agree  with  the  first ;  but  all  the  copies  of  the  first  foUo  are  exactly  alike, 
and  the  various  readings  are  nothing  to  what  they  would  be  if  Shake- 
spere's  plays  had  only  come  down  to  us  in  manuscript.  Machines  also 
enable  us  to  do  many  things  which  we  could  not  do  at  all  without  them. 
Without  ships  we  could  not  cross  the  Atlantic,  and  without  telescopes 
we  could  never  have  discovered  many  thousands  of  stars  which  are  now 
known  to  us. 

In  order  that  division  of  labour  may  be  carried  to  any  great  extent, 
it  is  necessary  that  production  should  take  place  on  a  large  scale.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  the  producers  should  be  brought  together  in  large 
numbers  in  a  single  workshop,  but  only  that  the  number  of  articles 
made  should  be  so  large  that  one  man  can  find  occupation  for  his  whole 
time  in  performing  a  single  process.  The  business  of  watch-making  is 
divided  among  more  than  a  hundred  different  trades,  but  those  who 
work  at  them  are  not  brought  together  in  large  factories,  but  work  at 
their  own  homes,  and  even  in  the  country.  The  astonishing  cheapness 
of  the  German  toys  which  are  sold  in  London  is  due  not  only  to  the 
fact  that  the  wood  of  which  they  are  made  is  obtained  for  but  a  trifle 
more  than  the  cost  of  felling  the  trees,  but  also  to  the  extreme  division 
of  labour  which  is  practised  by  those  who  carve  and  paint  them ;  but 
they  live,  not  in  large  towns,  but  in  the  forest  where  the  trees  are 
found.  The  wants  of  a  village  are  so  few,  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  one  man  to  find  constant  occupation  by  selling  drapery  alone,  or 
grocery  alone,  and  if  several  persons  set  up  as  drapers,  grocers,  cheese- 
mongers, etc.,  the  result  would  be  a  great  waste  of  labour,  because  several 
persons  would  be  employed  in  doing  what  could  be  done  by  one,  and 
they  would  be  wasting  much  time  which  might  be  spent  in  producing 
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Bomething  luefiil.  Nor  would  they  gain  the  chief  advantage  of  division 
of  labour,  that  of  increased  dexterity,  for  this  result  is  only  obtained  by 
constant  practice,  which  is  wanting  in  the  case  supposed.  This  is  one 
reason  why  so  many  of  the  conveniences  of  life  can  be  obtained  so  much 
more  easily  in  a  large  town  than  in  a  small  viDage ;  but  the  town  also 
has  the  advantage  of  making  it  profitable  to  employ  more  machinery. 
The  expense  of  making  a  machine  of  any  great  power  or  complexity  is 
always  considerable,  and  its  superiority  to  unassisted  labour  only  mani- 
fests itself  when,  and  in  proportion  as,  a  large  number  of  articles  are 
produced.  It  requires  less  labour  to  write  out  a  copy  of  a  book  than  to 
set  up  the  types  for  printing  it,  and  very  much  less  than  to  make  a 
printing-press.  When,  therefore,  but  one  copy  is  required,  it  is  found 
to  answer  better  to  have  it  in  manuscript ;  but  as  the  number  increases, 
the  cost  of  printing  eaeh  one  diminishes,  because  when  the  types  have 
once  been  composed,  the  labour  of  stamping  successive  sheets  is  very 
small  in  comparison,  and  much  smaller  than  that  of  writing  out  fresh 
oopies.  It  is  well  known  how  the  success  of  a  newspaper  depends  upon 
its  circulation,  and  how  large  an  outlay  must  be  incurred  on  first  starting 
one,  before  it  has  attracted  sufficient  popularity  to  enable  it  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  printing.  A  higher  price  is  always  charged  for  new  novels 
than  for  those  which  have  acquired  a  great  reputation,  because  the 
publishers  do  not  know  what  will  be  the  extent  of  the  sale,  and  wish  to 
secure  themselves  against  loss  by  charging  so  much  that  the  sale  of  a 
smaU  portion  of  the  edition  wiU  bring  in  enough  to  pay  aU  expenses. 

When  a  work  has  become  so  popular  that  a  large  sale  may  be  confidently 
anticipated,  the  publishers  can  divide  the  expenses  among  the  whole 
number  printed,  and  therefore  reduce  the  price.  If  a  copyright  treaty 
were  concluded  between  this  country  and  the  United  States  it  might,  and 
probably  would,  have  the  effect  of  considerably  reducing  the  cost  of  books 
in  both  countries,  because  both  would  be  supplied  from  the  same  printing 
house,  and  the  labour  of  composing  the  type  would  be  gone  through  once 
instead  of  twice,  and  this  saving  of  labour  would  be  still  more  marked  in 
the  case  of  works  which  were  furnished  with  costly  engravings.  The 
same  principle  may  be  illustrated  in  any  department  of  industry.  For 
several  centuries  our  coins  were  struck  by  hand,  one  man  holding  the 
metal  between  the  dies,  while  another  struck  the  upper  die  with  a  hammer 
two  or  three  times  until  satisfactory  impressions  were  obtained.' 

Now  a  machine  is  employed  which  places  the  blanks  in  one  die  and 
brings  the  other  down  upon  it  with  a  force  of  84,000  kilogrammes, 
which  produces  the  impression  at  a  single  blow.  It  would  not  be  profit- 
able to  use  this  machine  unless  a  very  large  number  of  coins  were  made 
in  a  year,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  method  employed  by  false  coiners 
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does  not  SdSet  modi  from  the  mcient  pncdce  of  the  mint.  Wbecher  a 
hffgeorflBianicdeofprodiicdon  ispcefenfefe  inasTooe  tndettagiT«n 
time  and  pboe,  it  ahrajv  mrmMnhH,  wbeire  free  cxmpecitioD  is  iQo ved, 
by  the  mafHe  teit  of  eiperimem,  for  if  boch  mechcNis  aze  cried,  that 
which  it  the  better  wiD  prore  itaelf  to  be  wadk  bj  pti^iHng  thoee  who 
practite  it  to  undeiBen  the  ocheiB.  As  t  lar^  maz^  is  required  in  onkr 
to  lender  poaiUe  prodncdon  on  a  lar^  scafe,  it  foUoiiv  that  small 
prodnoen  can  alwaja  1m^  their  ground  when  the  market  is  bat  small 
Some  pencMit  hare  a  Tagne  idea  that  great  cafntalists  will  in  time  swallow 
up  an  the  small  ones^  bat  there  is  no  more  reason  for  sacfa  a  notion  than 
for  a  bdief  that  the  whole  worid  will,  in  time,  be  absorbed  in  one  town. 
A  lailwaj  it  ani^  an  advantage  when  there  is  an  immense  amonnt  of 
tralBe  along  the  same  roate,  and  can  never  supersede  the  use  of  horses 
for  convejii^  goods  for  short  distances.  When  railwavs  were  first  intro- 
dnoedy  some  pec^le  imagined  that  we  should  not  want  horses  any  more, 
but  thoogh  thej  have  superseded  stage  coaches  wherever  thej  have  been 
intiodnoedy  thej  have  greatlj  increased  the  quantity  of  goods  conveyed 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  and  a  great  number  of  horses 
are  employed  to  carry  the  goods  to  the  railway  stations  and  from  the 
stations  to  the  houses  where  they  are  wanted.  A  railway  requires  high- 
roads and  bye-roads  to  feed  it,  just  as  a  town  requires  farms  and  villages 
to  feed  it,  a  fact  whidi  has  been  overlooked  by  the  promoters  of  railways 
in  Brazil  and  other  backward  countries,  who  have  discovered  by  painful 
experience  that  there  was  not  enough  traffic  in  the  country  to  furnish 
employment  for  them.  Steamers  in  the  same  way  can  only  be  employed 
where  the  traffic  is  considerable,  and  sailing  vessels  are  still  employed  in 
the  less  important  branches  of  maritime  trade,  and  rowing  boats  are  still 
found  most  convenient  where  only  a  few  individuals  desire  to  make  a 
short  journey.  There  is  still  less  ground  for  supposing  that  large  shops 
will  ever  supersede  small  ones,  for  the  very  nature  of  distribution 
requires  that  the  distributors  should  be  widely  dispersed,  and  it  is  obvious 
that  the  greater  the  size  of  the  shop,  the  greater  must  be  the  area  which 
it  supplies,  and  the  inconvenience  to  the  customers  who  have  to  come  to 
it.  Shops,  moreover,  do  not  admit  of  much  division  of  labour,  and  the 
only  advant^es  of  a  large  over  a  small  one  are  that  the  men  may  be 
more  fuUy  occupied,  and  that  large  purchases  can  be  effected  with  very 
little  more  labour  than  small  ones,  and  thus  a  greater  profit  may  be  realised 
when  the  goods  are  sold  again.  The  disadvantage  is  that  it  is  more 
difficult  to  superintend  a  large  shop,  and  a  number  of  shop- walkers  have 
to  be  employed  to  see  that  the  others  do  their  work  properly. 

Division  of  labour  and  machinery  can,  as  above  stated,  be  carried  to  a 
greater  extent  in  (hose  cases  only  where  there  is  a  large  market  to  be 
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Bapplied,  but  whether  this  condition  exists  or  not^  there  is  a  peipetnal 
process  of  improvement  going  on.  For  a  long  time,  the  inhabitants  of 
these  islands  had  no  toob  except  sach  as  were  made  of  stone,  but  at  length 
some  one  discovered  that  better  ones  conld  be  made  of  bronze,  and  bronze 
superseded  stone,  and  was  in  its  turn  superseded  by  iron.  Every 
person  who  makes  a  tool  tries  to  make  it  as  fit  as  possible  for  the  use 
which  is  to  be  made  of  it,  and  the  result  is,  that  out  of  thousands  of  cases 
one  occurs  in  which  some  sUght  alteration  is  introduced  which  enables 
it  to  do  its  work  better. 

The  discovery  becomes  known  to  others  besides  the  person  who  first 
made  it,  and  as  every  one  desires  to  obtain  wealth  by  the  least  possible 
labour,  it  is  gradually  adopted  by  one  person  after  another  until  its  use 
becomes  universal.  The  spade,  the  plough,  and  the  harrow,  all  afford 
evidence  of  the  gradual  improvement  which  has  led  to  their  adoption, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  knife  and  the  saw,  and  all  tools  which 
are  used  by  carpenters  or  blacksmiths.  Nor  is  it  only  in  the  improvement 
of  tools,  properly  so  called,  that  the  eternal  progress  of  improvement  is 
to  be  traced.  Before  the  dispersion  of  the  Aryan  races,  some  ingenious 
person  had  discovered  the  advantage  of  domesticating  sheep  and  oxen, 
and  thus  conferred  an  incalculable  benefit  on  the  human  race.  It 
enabled  them  to  procure  food  with  much  less  labour  and  much  greater 
certainty  than  hunting  had  previously  done,  and  it  enabled  a  much 
larger  population  to  maintain  themselves  in  the  same  territory. 

The  number  of  species,  from  the  elephant  to  the  silkworm,  which 
are  now  employed  in  different  parts  of  the  world  in  satisfying  human 
wants  is  very  considerable,  and  is  made  up  of  contingents  from  all 
divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  market  gardener  in  Australia  constructed  an 
apparatus  to  enable  a  tame  kangeroo  to  work  an  engine  for  watering  his 
garden,  and  it  is  possible  that  his  plan  may  be  generally  adopted  in  that 
country,  and  almost  certain  that  many  new  species  will  hereafter  be 
pressed  into  the  service  of  mankind.  He  must  have  been  a  great  genius 
who  first  conceived  the  idea  of  sowing  the  seed  of  the  plant,  and  obtaining 
a  crop  where  the  earth  did  not  supply  it  spontaneously.  The  introduction 
of  agriculture  enabled  a  much  larger  population  to  maintain  itself  on 
the  same  space  of  ground  than  could  have  done  so  either  by  hunting, 
fishing,  tending  cattle,  or  subsisting  on  the  spontaneous  produce  of 
vegetation.  But  its  chief  advantage  was,  that  it  induced  men  to  adopt 
a  more  settled  life,  and  thus  gradually  formed  more  regular  habits  of 
industry.  The  Romans  were  a  nation  of  farmers,  and  they  were  able  to 
expel  the  Celts  from  the  north  of  Italy,  and  what  they  took  they  kept, 
because  they  always  colonised  a  conquered  district  with  farmers  who 
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otang  kamamiy  to  the  landt  wbidi  thqr  tilled,  wfaOe  it  mattered  little 
to  the  OdtB  to  what  pastara  thej  droTe  their  flocks.  Bat  agricultiue 
wbea  it  wae  fiiat  intzodnoed  was  of  a  mde  and  imperfect  character,  and 
jidded  hot  a  amall  prodoct  in  con^Minaon  with  what  it  does  at  present. 
Mr.  WaUaoe  tdk  d%  in  his  TahiaUe  and  AtifcArtAJning  work  cm  the  Hakj 
Aidiipdagoiy  that  the  Diaks,  in  Borneo,  raise  two  a!ops  in  sncoesBion, 
and  then  leore  the  hysd  fallow  for  eight,  or  even  ten,  years.  UntQ 
recently,  it  was  the  general  practice  in  Europe  to  let  the  land  lie  fallow 
one  year  oat  of  three,  bat  this  is  giving  way  before  the  system  of  rotation 
of  onqis,  wfaidi  greatly  increases  the  total  yield,  thoagfa,  of  coarse,  with 
the  eqienditare  of  greater  laboar.  Other  diBCOveries  haye  been  made 
relative  to  the  mannring,  drainage,  and  irrigation  of  the  land,  and  new 
{dants  are  ccmstantly  broa^  ander  and  improved  by  caltiration,  ontil 
at  length  the  agricidtaral  prodace  of  England  is  estimated  at  seven  times 
die  M»<iniii:  which  it  had  attained  five  centuries  ago.  In  every  lH«nch 
of  human  industry  the  same  progress  is  effectually  taking  place.  That 
increased  knowledge  of  the  laws  whidi  govern  the  universe  whidi  is 
denominated  the  progress  of  science,  is  ever  pointing  out  some  new  method 
of  satisfying  our  wants  with  a  smaller  and  smaller  exertion  of  labour. 
The  disooverf  of  Watt  enabled  us  to  utilise  the  expansive  force  of  steam, 
and  has  been  the  parent  of  a  host  of  discoveries,  by  whidi  this  force  has 
been  made  to  aocomidiBh  an  amount  of  work  which  must  otherwise  have 
required  an  immimaft  quantity  of  human  labour. 

The  discovery  of  the  effect  of  an  electric  current  on  a  magnetic  needle 
has  enaUed  us  to  transmit  intelligence  with  a  rapidity  which  would  have 
uppeund  incrediUe  to  any  one  who  lived  before  the  discovery  was  made. 
I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  insist  thus  strongly  on  this  point,  because 
Adam  Smith  and  other  writers  frequently  speak  of  some  countries  as 
being  in  a  stationary,  or  even  a  declining  state.  Whatever  foundati<m 
of  truth  there  may  be  for  such  a  belief  I  contend  that  every  nati<Hi  is 
perpetually  progressing  in  this  respect,  that  it  discovers  and  adopts  new 
methods  of  acquiring  wealth  by  less  labour.  The  progress  of  the  Bed 
JnHi^i^  18  ao  slow  when  compared  with  our  own  that  we  naturally  q)eak 
of  them  as  stationary,  but  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  weapcms  and  orna- 
ments which  they  now  use  are  superior  to  those  which  their  ancestors 
used  thousands  of  years  ago.  Nor,  that  if  they  were  left  to  themselves, 
they  would  in  the  course  of  thousands  of  years  work  out  a  dvilisation  of 
their  own. 

Some  of  the  tribes  abeady  practise  agriculture  to  a  slight  extent^  and 
would  gradually  improve  it  if  left  free  to  do  so,  but  the  experiment  will 
not  be  tried,  because  another  race  much  more  advanced  in  the  arts  and 
sounoesia  appiqpriating  their  country  and  exterminating  than,  th^y 
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being  nnable  suddenly  to  adapt  themselves  to  a  new  mode  of  life. 
Progress  must  be  slow  in  an  early  stage  of  society,  but  there  is  no  ground 
at  all  for  the  theory  which  has  been  made  to  serve  as  an  excuse  for 
slavery  and  other  abominations,  that  some  races  are  incapable  of 
improvement.  Still  less  reason  is  there  for  applying  the  epithets  of 
stationary,  or  declining,  to  such  countries  as  Spain,  Holland,  or  China. 
Spain  does  not  occupy  so  important  a  position  in  the  political  world  as 
it  did  three  centuries  ago,  but  this  only  shows  that  it  has  not  moved  on 
so  rapidly  as  other  countries,  and  not  that  it  has  stood  still  or  gone  back 
when  compared  with  itself.  The  fact  that  railways  and  telegraphs  have 
been  introduced  into  it  during  the  present  century,  would  be  sufficient  in 
itself  to  show  that  the  country  is  making  progress,  and  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  improvements  have  been  effected  in  every  branch  of  Spanish 
industry  during  the  last  three  centuries.  If  Holland  does  not  produce 
thinkers  of  such  reputation  as  Grotius,  Spinosa,  or  Yatel,  it  has  none  the 
less  made  or  adopted  discoveries  which  would  have  astonished  those 
philosophers.  Their  ships  are  now  propelled  by  steam,  in  cases  where 
the  fleets  of  De  Ruyter  would  have  been  unable  to  move,  and  they  have 
adopted  many  other  modes  of  using  steam  power  to  shorten  labour. 
Though  China  has  not  yet  adopted  the  use  of  railways,  it  has  received 
large  quantities  of  English  manufactured  goods,  in  exchange  for  its  tea 
and  silk,  and  as  it  would  not  have  continued  the  trade  unless  it  found  it 
profitable,  it  is  evident  that  the  increase  of  its  trade  with  Europe  has 
enabled  it  to  obtain  what  it  wanted  with  less  labour  than  before. 
Travellers  inform  us  that  there  is  a  considerable  Chinese  colonisation 
now  going  on  both  on  the  northern  and  western  frontiers  of  the  empire, 
and  that  this,  of  course,  greatly  enriches  the  districts,  which  a  few  years 
ago  were  little  more  than  deserts,  which  proves  that  the  country  is 
advancing  in  an  economic  sense,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  decrepitude 
of  the  Chinese  government. 

Politicians  imagine  that  it  depends  chiefly  upon  them  whether  a  country 
shall  advance  or  retrograde,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  ground 
for  assigning  to  them  much  influence  either  one  way  or  the  other. 
Previously  to  the  18  th  century  the  interference  of  Government  in 
industrial  operations  was  generally  regarded  as  favourable,  and  even 
necessary  to  their  efficient  management.  Quesney  and  Adam  Smith  have 
shown  the  erroneousness  of  this  view,  but  they  have  fallen  into  the 
opposite  error  of  exaggerating  the  evil  effects  of  restriction  and  regulation. 
When  they  wrote,  the  Governments  of  France  and  England  prohibited 
any  person  from  engaging  in  many  mechanical  trades  unless  he  had  been 
apprenticed  for  a  certain  length  of  time  to  a  master  of  that  trade.  They 
showed  that  these  restrictions  were  both  unnecessary  and  useless,  because 
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if  a  mechanic  did  nofc  know  his  bnsiness  he  would  not  be  employed,  and 
no  length  of  apprenticeship  could  ensure  his  becoming  a  good  workman. 
Since  their  time  these  restrictions  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  swept 
away,  but  both  here  and  in  France  some  restrictions  are  still  retained  in 
regard  to  what  are  called  "  the  professions."  Though  the  Government 
no  longer  thinks  it  necessary  to  enquire  whether  a  carpenter  or  a  mason 
has  learnt  his  trade  before  he  tries  to  live  by  it,  it  still  considers  itself 
bound  to  see  that  physicians  and  lawyers  have  acquired  some  knowledge 
of  medicine  and  law  before  it  will  allow  them  to  practise.  It  is  curious 
that  Say,  who  generally  approved  of  freedom  in  this  respect,  recommended 
the  State  to  subject  physicians  and  surgeons  to  an  examination,  on  the 
ground  that  mistakes  in  their  profession  were  dangerous.  The  objection 
to  all  such  regulations  is  that  they  are  useless,  and  the  injury  which 
would  result  from  ineflBciency  cannot,  however  great  it  may  be,  ftimish 
a  reason  for  adopting  useless  regulations. 

It  might  as  well  be  said  that  we  ought  not  to  nail  horseshoes  to  our 
doors  to  keep  off  witches  becauses  witches  do  not  exist,  but  that  we 
ought  to  nail  them  over  the  Bank  of  England,  because  there  is  an 
inmiense  treasure  stored  up  in  its  vaults.  A  Government  examination 
will  not  induce  more  or  abler  men  to  enter  the  medical  profession,  and 
much  the  same  set  vdU  be  admitted  as  would  have  entered  it  if  there 
were  no  examination.  However  strict  it  may  be  it  can  furnish  no 
security  against  the  doctor's  forgetting  what  he  has  learnt,  and  if  it  be 
BO  strict  as  to  diminish  the  number  of  practitioners  below  that  which  is 
required  by  the  public,  the  deficiency  mil  be  made  up  by  unlicensed 
practitioners,  or  else  many  patients  will  not  receive  any  medical 
attendance  at  all. 

Ur.  Matthew  Arnold,  after  saying  that  in  Germany  chemists  are 
required  to  pass  a  more  strict  examination  before  they  are  allowed  to  set 
up  in  bnsiness  than  is  thought  necessary  in  England,  triumphantly  asks 
if  the  reader  can  doubt  that  the  chemists  of  Germany  must  be  more 
cipable  of  performing  their  duties  than  those  of  England.  I  may 
ventore  to  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative,  for  it  so  happens  that 
Dr.  Hayo,  who  was  sent  out  by  a  British  Society  to  attend  the  sick  and 
iroanded  at  the  commencement  of  the  Franco-German  war  in  1870, 
leqaested  that  the  drugs  might  be  sent  out  from  England,  because  it  was 
idl  known  that  they  were  better  and  cheaper  here  than  in  Germany. 
KanieroiiB  restrictions  have  been  imposed  on  persons  entering  the  legal 
JKiemon.  At  one  time  no  one  could  do  so  who  did  not  accept  the 
doetrinoi  of  the  Church  of  England,  at  the  present  time  women  are 
ilt^ypj(]ipr  esodaded,  and  no  man  can  be  admitted  without  eating  dinners, 
l^ne  ftei^  find  giving  some  proof  that  he  has  studied  the  lavr,    KSl 
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sach  resfcricfcions  are  highly  objectionable.  The  exclasion  of  DiBseniers 
and  women  shuts  oat  persons  who  are  capable  of  doing  the  work  well, 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  prescribe  a  certain  time  which  must  be  spent 
in  studying  law.  There  need  be  no  fear  that  persons  who  are  ignorant 
of  law  will  obtain  much  practice,  and  if  left  to  themselves,  lawyers  will 
be  sure  to  acquire  proper  instruction.  But  I  would  not  exaggerate  the 
evil  effects  of  these  regulations,  for  as  there  is  important  work  to  be  done, 
there  will  always  be  plenty  of  men  to  do  it,  and  no  marked  effect  on  the 
character  of  lawyers  could  be  expected  to  follow  on  the  removal  of  any 
restriction,  however  narrow.  I  can  only  say  that  all  regulations  are 
either  superfluous  or  injurious. 


CHAPTER  III.— CAPITAL. 

DEPrnmON  OP  CAPITAL    DISTINGUISHED  FROM  MONET— MACHINEBY — 

COMMODITIES  AND  SERVICES— WORKHOUSE  AND  PRISON  LABOUR — 

FALLACY  OF  OVER-ACCUMULATION— FREEDOM  OF  INDUSTRY. 

In  order  that  labonrers  may  engage  in  any  occapation  which  does  not 
sapply  them  with  food  day  by  day,  it  is  necessary  that  a  stock  of  food 
should  be  provided  for  them,  either  by  themselves  or  by  some  one  else. 
This  stock  is  called  ^'capital/'  and  the  person  who  provides  it  is  called 
a  capitalist. 

The  capitalist  who  provides  the  food  nsaally  provides  also  the  materials 
which  are  to  be  worked  np,  and  the  machines  which  are  to  be  employed. 
Common  language  regards  as  capital  all  the  materials  and  machines 
which  are  employed  in  any  undertaking  as  well  as  all  the  money  which 
is  spent  in  wages. 

Adam  Smith,  in  adopting  this  mode  of  expression,  divided  capital  into 
two  portions,  the  fixed  and  circulating.  Fixed  capital  is  that  which  the 
master  keeps  with  him,  of  which  he  gives  the  tailor's  needles  as  an 
illustration,  and  circulating  capital  is  that  which  he  transfers  to  othen^ 
that  is,  the  wages  which  he  pays  to  his  workmen.  Ricardo,  while 
retaining  these  terms,  gave  them  a  different  meaning,  and  used  them 
merely  to  denote  different  degrees  of  durability,  so  that  with  him  the 
tailor's  needle  is  circulating  capital,  because  it  soon  wears  out^  while 
a  ship  is  fixed  capital,  because  it  lasts  a  long  time. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  obscurity  hanging  about  the  subject  of  capital, 
and  Mr.  Fawcett,  in  defining  it  as  that  portion  of  wealth  which  is 
devoted  to  the  production  of  future  wealth,  expresses  himself  dissatisfied 
with  his  own  definition,  and  merely  gives  it  as  one  with  which  the 
reader  must  be  content  until  the  subject  had  been  more  fiilly  elucidated. 
Mr.  Jevons  suggests  that  it  would  tend  greatly  to  simplifiy  matters  if  we 
confine  the  term  capital  to  the  food  and  necessaries  of  the  labourers. 
*'  Capital,"  he  says,  '^  as  I  shall  treat  it,  connste  merely  in  the  aggregate 
of  those  commoditiee  which  a/re  required  for  iuataimng  labowrere  of  every 
Jdnd  or  dase  engaged  in  u^orfe."*  In  adopting  tliis  definition  I  shall 
regard  it  as  immaterial  whether  the  capital  is  actually  employed  in 

*  Theory  of  Political  Soonomy,  by  W.  Stanley  JeronB.  Maomlllan,  1871. 
Page  214. 
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supporfcing  personfl  engaged  in  productive  industry,  or  persons  living  in 
idleness.  Thus,  the  industry  of  a  country  is  limited  by  its  capital,  since 
there  cannot  be  more  persons  at  work  than  the  country  has  the  means  of 
supporting,  but  it  nowhere  reaches  this  limit,  for  in  every  country  there 
are  at  all  times  a  great  number  of  persons,  who,  for  various  reasons,  are 
not  doing  any  work  at  all.  By  this  definition,  Mr.  Jevons  restricts  the 
capitalist  to  the  sole  function  of  maintaining  labourers  until  their  work  has 
been  completed,  and  this  is  obviously  the  case  when  we  regard  them  as 
a  whole.  The  miller  buys  the  mill  and  the  com,  but  in  doing  so  he 
merely  obtains  the  result  of  labour  for  which  other  capitalists  provided 
the  means  of  performing,  by  supplying  the  maintenance  of  the  labourers. 
Eegarding  industry  as  a  whole,  we  may  say  that  capitalists  only  enable 
labourers  to  live  until  their  work  is  finished,  and  if  the  capital  of  the 
country  be  large  enough  to  give  them  time  to  make  a  machine  and  then 
perform  their  subsequent  operations  with  its  aid,  we  may  say  that 
capital  has  enabled  them  to  wait,  and  that  knowledge  has  enabled  them  to 
economise  labour. 

Food  is  the  only  thing  which  is  absolutely  necessary  at  all  times  and 
places,  and  in  most  countries  where  labourers  are  provided  with  it,  they 
or  their  families  can  make  and  repair  their  own  clothes  and  houses  when 
they  are  not  engaged  in  their  ordinary  work.  I  shall  therefore  use  the 
term  capital  to  denote  shnply  food,  and  shall  follow  Mr.  Jevons  in 
altogether  rejecting  the  expression  ''fixed  capital,"  and  in  saying  not 
that  a  railway  is  fixed  capital,  but  that  capital  has  been  raised  or 
invested  in  it. 

It  is  not  usual,  at  least  in  our  age  and  country,  for  a  capitalist  to 
retain  in  his  own  custody  the  store  of  food  with  which  his  labourers  are 
actually  fed.  It  is  more  convenient  to  both  parties  that  lie  should  pay 
their  wages  in  money,  and  leave  them  to  buy  their  food  as  they  want  it. 
We  therefore  commonly  speak  of  a  person's  capital  as  consisting,  not  of 
BO  much  food,  but  of  so  much  money.  Thi^  unfortunately  produces 
much  confusion,  and  leads  many  persons  to  speak  and  write  as  if  coin 
possessed  the  property  of  being  able  to  feed  labourers.  Thus  M.  L6on 
de  Lavergne,  in  his  elaborate  and  valuable  work  on  the  Eural  Economy 
of  France,  complains  that  the  French  Eevolution  retarded  the  progress  of 
agriculture,  by  causing  many  estates  to  be  sold  to  the  tenants,  and  thus 
inducing  the  latter  to  expend  on  the  purchase  of  the  fee-simple  much 
capital  which  would  have  been  better  employed  in  improving  their  farms. 
But  the  purchase  of  the  land  was  a  mere  transfer  of  coin,  and  could  in 
no  way  diminish  the  quantity  of  food  existing  in  France  and  available 
for  the  purpose  of  feeding  farm  labourers. 

It  is  not  very  likely  that  a  farmer  would  spend  so  much  on  the 
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purchase  of  his  holding  as  materiallj  to  interfere  with  his  power  of 
purchasing  stock  and  hiring  labourers,  bat  if  he  did  so,  he  would  still  be 
able  to  borrow  what  he  wanted  by  means  of  a  mortgage,  for  which  he 
would  then  be  able  to  give  ample  security.  Almost  in  the  same  passage, 
M.  de  Lavergne  says,  that  the  revolution  injured  agriculture  by  bring- 
ing so  many  estates  into  the  market  as  greatly  to  reduce  the  price  of  land. 
Here  again  capital  is  confounded  with  money.  It  is  true  that  a  piece  of 
land  which  has  been  improved  by  the  expenditure  of  much  capital  upon 
it  will,  other  things  being  equal,  sell  for  more  than  another  piece  which 
has  not  been  so  improved,  and  lowness  of  price  may  be  taken  as  some 
proof  of  a  small  outlay  of  capital  upon  land.  But  the  argument 
altogether  fails  when  the  fall  of  price  is  occasioned  by  a  glut  of  the 
market,  or  by  a  feeling  of  insecurity  restraining  men  from  purchasing 
estates  which  have  been  confiscated  for  fear  lest  they  should  be 
confiscated  again.  Those  who  bought  the  estates  of  the  French  clergy 
or  nobles  at  a  low  price  were  not  thereby  discouraged  from  laying  out 
capital  in  improving  them,  and  those  estates  which  the  Government  was 
unable  to  dispose  of  were  not  left  uncultivated,  but  were  doubtless  im- 
proved, either  at  the  expense  of  the  Government  or  by  the  tenants  who 
cultivated  them. 

Every  reader  of  Bicardo  must  have  been  startled  by  his  condemnation 
of  probate  and  legacy  duties,  on  the  ground  that  Uiey  fall  wholly  on 
capital,  and  consequently  diminish  the  capital  of  the  country.  In  point 
of  fact,  capital  is  precisely  what  the  State  must  and  will  have,  and  what 
it  obtains  by  taxes  of  every  kind.  Either  it  employs  capital  in  maintaining 
labourers  engaged  in  the  construction  of  public  buildings,  or  in  the 
manufacture  of  uniforms  or  of  other  articles  which  the  State  requires. 
While  the  revenue  remains  the  same,  there  is  the  same  consumption  of 
capital,  and  as  far  as  this  goes  it  does  not  matter  to  the  people  in  what 
way  the  State  obtains  it.  It  is  desirable  that  the  taxes  should  be  levied 
in  the  manner  most  convenient  to  those  who  have  to  pay  them,  and 
Bicardo  admits  that  legacy  and  probate  duties  are  easily  collected,  and 
they  are  certainly  imposed  at  a  time  when  it  is  most  easy  to  pay  them. 
Eicardo  contended  that  if  a  person  received  a  legacy  of  a  thousand  pounds, 
out  of  which  he  had  to  pay  a  hundred  to  the  Government,  he  would 
consider  the  legacy  as  one  of  £900,  and  would  not  try  to  save  up  money 
to  repair  the  breach  made  in  the  principal.  This  may  be  true,  if  the 
legatee  is  not  engaged  in  industry,  but  it  is  not  by  the  savings  of  such 
persons  that  the  national  capital  is  or  can  be  increased.  This  increase 
can  only  result  from  the  extension  of  agriculture  to  soils  previously 
nntilled,  or  fix)m  improvements  in  the  mode  of  cultivation,  and  neither 
of  these  processes  can  be  prevented,  or  even  much  retarded,  by  the  course 
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pursued  by  the  GoTenunent  or  the  non-industrial  classes  in  the  disposal 
of  their  revenues.  One  of  the  objections  made  to  the  imposition  of  an 
income  tax  in  India  is,  the  natives  pay  it  out  of  capital  and  not  out  of 
inoome,  which  is  supposed  to  be  very  injurious  to  the  country.  But  on 
the  principle  just  explained  the  Indian  Government  must  procure  capital, 
and  if  it  consumes  it  unproductively,  it  inflicts  the  same  loss  on  the 
country  in  whatever  way  it  obtains  its  revenue.  In  saying  this,  I  do 
not  wish  to  express  an  opinion  on  that  vexed  question  of  Indian  politics, 
whether  the  income  tax  is,  on  the  whole,  a  proper  mode  of  obtaining  the 
revenue. 

In  the  north-west  provinces,  and  probably  in  other  parts  of  India,  the 
collection  of  the  tax  gives  occasion  to  much  extortion  and  oppression  on 
the  part  of  the  native  officials ;  if  it  appears  to  Indian  statesmen  that 
these  malpractices  are  encouraged  by  an  income  tax  more  than  by  any 
other  taxes,  or  if  from  some  other  cause  it  is  more  unpopular,  these  would 
be  sufficient  reasons  for  resorting  to  some  other  impost,  and  the  question 
is  one  which  can  only  be  decided  by  statesmen.  The  importation  of 
capital  is  only  an  advantage  to  a  country  when  it  is  employed  in  producing 
some  useful  commodity,  but  some  persons  seem  to  suppose  that  a  country 
is  always  enriched  when  its  Government  contracts  a  foreign  loan.  Thus, 
when  in  November,  1871,  the  Spanish  Government  announced  its 
intention  of  taxing  the  dividends  on  its  external  debt,  the  opinion  was 
expressed  in  commercial  circles,  that  by  this  act  of  repudiation  the 
Government  would  deter  foreigners  from  investing  their  capital  in  Spain, 
and  so  prevent  the  country  from  making  progress.  This  opinion  was  most 
erroneous,  for  in  the  first  place,  Spanish  farmers  would  continue  to  improve 
their  lands  even  if  nothing  were  imported  from  abroad  ;  in  the  second 
place,  the  repudiation  would  not  deter  foreigners  from  employing  their 
capital  in  producing  machines  for  use  in  Spanish  mines  and  railways ; 
and  in  the  third  place,  the  Government  employed  the  capital  which  the 
loan  enabled  it  to  procure  in  a  foolish  attempt  to  suppress  the  insurrection 
in  Cuba,  in  which  no  true  friend  of  Spain  could  wish  it  to  succeed. 

The  definition  of  capital  given  above,  will  throw  some  light  on  the 
much  disputed  question  of  the  comparative  advantages  of  farming  on  a 
large  scale.  Those  who  find  fault  with  the  French  system  of  agriculture 
complain,  on  the  one  hand,  that  too  little  capital  is  expended  on  the  land, 
and  on  the  other,  that  too  many  people  are  employed  upon  it.  The 
difference  is  really  one  of  form,  and  not  of  substance,  for  if  a  large  farmer 
employs  fewer  men  on  the  same  extent  of  ground,  the  food  which  he 
raises  is  employed  in  maintaining  the  labourers  who  make  his  steam 
ploughs  and  other  machines,  who  provide  his  manure,  and  other  things 
which  he  requires.    They  are  not  employed  actually  on  the  land,  but 
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they  are  none  the  less  oo-operating  to  the  general  result,  the  production 
of  the  harvest,  and  the  question  between  large  and  small  fiEums  is 
reduced  to  this :  can  the  same  capital  produce  a  larger  crop  when  it 
maintains  a  number  of  labourers  all  directly  employed  on  the  land,  or 
when  some  of  them  are  employed  in  various  mechanical  trades,  others 
tending  horses,  and  others  in  the  actual  work  of  till^e  ?  The  answer 
to  this  question  can  only  be  furnished  by  experience,  which  wiU  soon 
decide  it  in  each  particular  case,  since  those  persons  who  employ  their 
capital  most  judiciously  will  be  able  to  undersell  the  others  or  to  make 
higher  profits,  and  the  better  system  will  gradually  supplant  the  worse. 
Applying  this  test  to  France,  we  find  that  in  some  departments  the  small 
farmers  are  able  to  hold  their  ground,  in  others  they  are  gaining,  and 
in  others  loosing  ground. 

There  seems  to  be  no  decided  tendency  towards  the  extinction  of 
either  system,  the  "  Grande  '*  or  the  "  Petite  Culture,"  in  the  whole  of 
France,  and  it  would  seem  that  each  has  its  advantages  which  make  it 
succeed  better  with  a  certain  kind  of  product,  the  former  being  better 
suited  for  com  and  grazing  land,  and  the  latter  for  the  production  of  the 
vine  and  olii$.  It  is  not  the  object  of  Political  Economy  to  teach  farmers 
what  is  the  best  size  for  their  farms.  All  that  I  desire  here  to  point  out 
is,  that  the  capital  of  a  country  is  just  as  useful  whether  it  be  owned  in 
large  or  small  masses,  and  that  it  comes  to  the  same  thing,  whether  the 
labourers  buy  their  food  with  money  which  they  liave  saved,  or  with 
wages  which  they  receive  weekly.  This  very  obvious  consideration 
was  entirely  overlooked  by  Wakefield,  He  was  incapable  of  conceiving 
that  a  system  which  prevailed  in  England  could  be  anything  but  the 
most  perfect  in  the  world,  and  as  he  found  that  in  this  country  it  was 
usual  for  farmers  to  own  a  large  capital  and  employ  a  large  number  of 
labourers,  he  wished  to  introduce  the  same  system  into  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  For  this  purpose  he  advised  the  English  (Jovemment  to 
charge  a  high  price  for  land  in  the  colonies,  and  to  spend  the  money  so 
obtained  in  sending  out  labourers  from  England.  In  this  way  he  hoped 
to  induce  rich  capitalists  to  emigrate,  and  then  ta  supply  them  with 
labourers.  Had  he  understood  what  capital  was,  he  woidd  have  seen 
that  South  Australia  would  have  been  quite  as  well  supplied  with  it,  if 
it  had  offered  an  attraction  to  small  farmers  uniting  in  their  own 
persons  the  functions  of  capitalist  and  labourer.  By  making  land  cheap 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  offers  great  inducements  to  this 
class  of  persons  to  settle  in  its  territories,  and  labour  and  capital  flow 
into  them  of  their  own  accord  and  in  great  abundance. 

The  introduction  of  a  new  process,  whether  it  involves  the  oonstmction 
of  a  machine,  or  whether  it  is  simply  a  better  method  of  using  the  Bama 
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toolsy  is  always  a  benefit  to  the  oommnnitjy  because  it  enables  the  same 
quantity  of  labour  to  produce  more  commodities^  and  thus  enables  every 
one  who  consumes  the  particular  commodity,  whose  production  has  been 
improved,  to  obtain  it  with  less  labour.  But,  unfortunately,  the  change 
necessitates  more  or  less  suffering  among  those  who  are  already  engaged 
in  producing  the  article  on  the  old  plan,  for  it  frequently  happens  that 
many  of  them  are  unable  to  find  another  employment  which  is  so  well 
suited  to  them,  or  even  any  employment  at  all,  and  the  very  fact  that  the 
new  process  effects  a  saving  of  labour,  causes  many  of  them  to  be  turned 
pff.  Hence  there  has  arisen  a  belief,  which  is  widely  spread  amongst  the 
working  classes,  that  it  is  contrary  to  their  interests  that  machines  or 
other  improvements  should  be  introduced.  Biots  were  at  one  time 
common  in  the  North  of  England,  which  had  the  destruction  of  machinery 
for  their  object,  and  when  Babbage  wrote  forty  years  ago,  the  working 
classes  in  the  Bhenish  provinces  displayed  an  hostility  to  its  introduction 
which  greatly  militated  against  the  growth  of  manufactures  in  that 
district.  At  the  present  day,  though  we  no  longer  hear  of  riots  with 
such  an  object,  the  rules  of  some  of  our  trades'  unions  are  evidently 
designed  to  obtain  a  similar  end.  Some  stonemasons'  unions,  for 
instance,  insist  that  the  stone  shall  not  be  cut  at  the  quarry,  but  at  the 
building  where  it  is  to  be  used.  The  reason  is  that  stone  is  softer  when 
fresh  from  the  quarry,  and  that  if  it  is  cut  there  into  the  shape  required, 
fewer  men  would  be  employed  to  do  it  than  if  it  is  allowed  to  harden  by 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere  before  it  is  cut.  The  framers  of  the  rule 
suppose  that  it  "makes  more  work,"  or  causes  more  men  to  be  employed, 
but  in  reality  it  only  causes  more  to  be  employed  in  stone  cutting,  and 
thus  raises  the  cost  of  stone  buildings,  and  thereby  inflicts  an  injury  upon 
all  who  use  them.  It  in  no  way  increases  the  stock  of  food  in  the 
country,  and  therefore  cannot  cause  more  labourers  to  be  maintained  ;  it 
simply  determines  that  some  labourers  shall  be  employed  in  this  particular 
way,  and  inflicts  an  injury  on  the  whole  body  so  far  as  they  are  in  the 
habit  of  using  stone  houses.  It  would  be  hard  to  censure  severely  men 
who  are  endeavouring  to  retain  the  employment  for  which  alone  their 
habits  have  fitted  them,  and  who  sacrifice  the  convenience  of  others  for 
what  is  to  them  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  but  there  is  no  excuse  for  a 
permanent  rule  against  the  introduction  of  a  new  process  by  degrees  as 
fresh  hands  enter  the  trade,  and  it  is  impossible  to  insist  too  strongly 
that  what  men  want  is  not  work  but  wages,  and  that  no  such  rule  as  that 
here  under  discussion  can  possibly  increase  the  quantity  of  food  or 
clothing  to  be  distributed  among  the  labourers.  The  contradiction  between 
the  views  which  are  popularly  held  on  this  subject  can  hardly  be  better 
expressed  than  they  have  been  in  "  Tristram  Shandy,"  where,  in  a  conversa^ 
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tion  respecting  the  merits  of  a  flying-carriage,  which  can  be  worked  by 
the  wind  alone,  Dr.  Slop  says,  "  It  would  be  excellent  good  husbandry  to 
make  use  of  the  winds,  which  cost  nothing,  and  which  eat  nothing,  rather 
than  horses,  which  (the  devil  take  'em)  both  cost  and  eat  a  great  deal" 
**  For  that  very  reason  "  (replied  my  father)  "  because  they  cost  nothing, 
and  because  they  eat  nothing,  the  scheme  is  bad ;  it  is  the  consumption 
of  our  products,  as  well  as  the  manufacture  of  them,  which  gives  bread 
to  the  hungry,  circulates  trade,  brings  in  money,  and  supports  the  value 
of  our  lands  ;  and  though  I  own  if  I  was  a  prince,  I  would  geneix)U8l7 
recompense  the  scientific  head  which  brought  forth  such  contrivances, 
yet  I  would  as  peremptorily  suppress  the  use  of  them." 

Though  no  one  would  now  push  the  argument  to  such  a  ludicrous 

conclusion,  there  are  many  persons  who  suppose  that  the  introduction  of 

machinery  inflicts  a  temporary  injury  on  the  labouring  class,  and  they 

have  found  an  ally  where  they  could  have  least  expected  one,  in  Bicardo, 

who,  in  his  chapter  on  machinery,  contends  that  its  introduction  may 

cjuise  much  circulating  capital  to  be  fixed  in  a  form  in  which  it  cannot 

be  used  for  the  maintenance  of  labourers,  and  thus  cause  a  diminution  of 

the  fund  which  supports  them.    In  other  words,  he  supposes  that  the 

quantity  of  food  in  the  country  may  be  diminished  by  the  employment  of 

some  labourers  in  the  production  of  machines.    Now  it  is  evident  that 

the  quantity  of  food  cannot  be  diminished  unless  some  land  is  allowed  to 

go  out  of  cultivation,  and  cannot  be  effected  by  the  use  of  machines  in 

any  other  branch  of  industry  than  agriculture.    Bicardo  accordingly  puts 

the  case  of  a  farmer  who  employs  some  of  his  men  in  making  a  machine 

instead  of  cultivating  the  ground,  and  says  that  he  may  do  so  because  he 

may  receive  the  same  net  profit,  in  which  ever  way  he  employs  his  capital 

But  the  sole  object  of  introducing  machines  into  agriculture  is  to  increase 

the  yield,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  that  land  should  be  allowed  to  be 

untilled  while  labourers  are  making  a  steam  plough.    In  Bicardo's  case 

it  would  be  apparent  to  the  neighbours  that  some  of  the  farmer's  land 

was  uncultivated,  and  that  the  town  which  he  supplied  would  be  deprived 

of  part  of  its  daily  food,  and  this  would  be  sufficient  to  induce  some  other 

capitalist  to  set  up  as  a  farmer,  and  supply  the  deficiency.    Thus  the 

simple  result  would  be  that  a  farmer  had  turned  machine  maker,  and 

some  one  else,  perhaps  a  machine  maker,  had  turned  fanner.    Bicardo,  as 

usual,  was  content  with  a  hypothetical  case,  but  later  writers  have 

referred  to  the  case  of  Ireland  as  an  actual  illustration  of  the  truth  of  his 

argument.    Thus  Senior  contends  that  the  labourers  of  Ireland  have  been 

actually  injured  by  the  conversion  of  arable  land  into  pasture,  because 

the  horses  and  cattle,  which  he  calls  animated  machines,  consume  the 

food  which  would  otherwise  be  used  by  men.    Because  fewer  men  are 
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employed  in  proportion  tx)  the  extent  of  ground  when  it  is  used  as  pasture 
than  when  under  tillage,  Senior  supposes  that  fewer  men  are  employed  in 
the  country  when  the  former  system  has  been  substituted  for  the  latter. 
This  by  no  means  follows,  for  more  land  may  be  occupied,  and  less  left 
waste.  If  a  &rmer  dismisses  some  of  his  men  and  employs  a  smaller 
number,  some  one  else  is  able  to  employ  more,  and  as  the  men  are  still  in 
want  of  employment,  they  will  in  some  way  or  other  meet  with  that  other 
capitalist.  If  an  Irish  farmer  had  been  in  the  habit  of  supplying  a  town 
with  com,  and  now  finds  it  profitable  to  rear  horses  and  cattle,  it  can 
only  be  because  the  town  has  found  some  one  else  who  can  supply  it  with 
com,  and  the  some  number  of  people  are  able  to  obtain  food.  It  is  true 
that  the  population  of  Ireland  is  diminishing,  but  this  cannot  be 
attributed  to  any  lack  of  food  in  the  country,  for  it  still  exports  both 
com  and  cattle  to  England,  It  must  be  ascribed  to  the  cause,  whatever 
it  may  be,  which  renders  it  more  profitable  to  carry  on  manufactures  in 
England  than  in  Ireland,  and  it  does  not  matter  to  any  Irish  labourer 
whether  English  manufactures  are  paid  for  with  com  or  with  cattle.  As 
the  population  of  England  is  increasing,  though  the  same  process  of 
oonversion  of  arable  land  into  pasture  is  going  on  in  this  country,  it  is 
clear  that  the  diminution  of  the  population  of  Ireland  cannot  be  ascribed 
to  this  process,  which  simply  shows  it  is  more  profitable  to  rear  cattle  at 
home  and  import  com  from  abroad.  It  is  the  reverse  of  the  tmth  to  say 
that  the  investment  of  capital  in  undertakings  which  require  a  long  time 
to  produce  their  effects,  is  injurious  to  the  working  classes.  During  the 
period  1847-50  a  great  deal  of  English  capital  waa  employed  in  the 
oonstmction  of  railways,  the  shares  of  which  had  been  taken  up  in  a  time 
of  speculation,  and  which  the  shareholders  were  compelled,  much  against 
their  will,  to  complete.  But  Mr.  Newmarch,  in  his  admirable  account  of 
the  development  of  railway  enterprise,*  haa  shown  that  the  suffering  fell, 
not  on  the  labourers,  but  on  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  as  is  evinced 
by  the  great  falling  off  in  the  receipts  from  the  taxes  on  luxuries.  The 
population  increased,  and  the  navvies,  etc.,  received  good  wages,  but 
they  were  employed  in  making  railways,  instead  of  producing  luxuries, 
the  consumers  of  which  suffered  accordingly.  I  am  thus  brought  to  the 
conclusion  that  labourers,  as  a  body,  cannot  be  ignored  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  machinery.  They  cannot  be  effected  by  its  introduction  into  any 
other  employment  than  agriculture,  and  an  agricultural  improvement 
which  diminishes  the  crop  is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  and  as  long  as 
there  is  the  same  quantity  of  food  in  the  country,  the  same  number  of 
labourers  can  find  employment.    I  repeat,  however,  that  every  change 

*  See  the  5th  vol,  of  the  "  History  of  Prices/'  by  Tooke  and  Newmarch. 
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may  injure  more  or  less  the  persons  already  engaged  in  a  particular 
trade,  and  it  would  be  harsh  to  blame  them  severely  if  they  endeavour  to 
prevent  themselves  fix)m  being  ruined,  but  as  all  improvements  are 
beneficial  to  the  whole  community,  the  Government  is  bound  to  prevent 
all  acts  of  violence  against  those  who  introduce  a  new  process. 

The  same  reasoning  leads  me  to  deny  the  truth  of  the  theory  which 
has  been  expressed  in  the  formula  that  ''a  demand  for  commodities  is  not 
a  demand  for  labour."  Against  the  use  of  this  latter  expression 
'demand  for  labour,"  I  must  enter  a  protest,  which  I  am  glad  to  be 
able  to  fortify  by  a  quotation  from  the  thinker  whose  views  it  is  the 
object  of  the  present  chapter  to  explain  and  illustrate. 

*'  Although  labour  is  the  starting  point  in  production,  and  the  interest 
of  the  labourers  the  very  object  of  the  science,  yet  Economists  do  not 
progress  far  before  they  suddenly  turn  round  and  treat  labour  as 
a  commodity  which  is  bought  up  by  Cf^italists."  * 

It  is  most  inconvenient  to  speak  of  labour  being  in  demand  as  if 
anybody  wanted  work,  and  as  if  it  were  not  so  distasteful  that  no  one 
would  perform  it  except  to  obtain  some  commodity,  or,  at  least,  some 
gratification.  After  speaking  of  a  demand  for  labour,  Economists  come 
to  speak  of  its  being  scarce  and  dear,  and  then  to  consider  its  scarcity  as 
an  evil  of  the  same  kind  as  a  scarcity  of  com  or  cotton,  while  if  it 
means  anything,  it  om  only  mean  that  aU  pereons  who  wish  to  earn 
wages  can  do  so.  The  formula  here  under  discussion  means  that 
a  person  who  spends  his  money  in  the  purchase  of  commodities  only 
determines  the  mode  in  which  labourers  shall  be  employed,  but  that  if  he 
spends  it  in  hiring  servants,  these  form  an  addition  to  the  total  number 
of  persons  in  the  receipt  of  wages.  Mill  (followed  as  usual  by  Mr. 
Fawcett)  maintains  the  truth  of  this  proposition,  but  it  has  been  much 
disputed,  though  its  opponents  have  hardly  comprehended  its  meaning. 
They  consider  it  sufficient  refutation  to  say  that  a  person  who  purchases 
velvet  causes  labourers  to  be  employed  in  making  it,  but  this  Mill  does 
not  deny ;  but  he  contends  that  if  a  person  who  has  been  accustomed  to 
purchase  velvet  changes  his  habits,  and  spends  an  equal  sum  in  the 
wages  of  servants,  all  the  velvet  makers  will  be  able  to  live  by  the  same 
or  some  other  employment,  and  that  the  servants  will  be  employed  in 
addition,  and  must  have  been  previously  unemployed. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  clear  view  of  the  subject  I  will  take  an  illustration 
of  my  own,  in  preference  to  following  out  the  cases  which  are  put  by 
Mill  Mr.  Garlyle  tells  us  that  Count  Bruhl,  a  Prime  Minister  of  Saxony 
at  the  time  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  was  in  the  habit  of  buying  a  new 

*  -  Jevon's  Theory  of  Politioal  Economy,  p.  2^; 
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Biiit  of  clothes  every  day.  I  will  examine  the  effects  which  would  have 
been  produced  by  a  change  in  his  habits,  and,  to  simplify  matters,  I  will 
suppose  Saxony  to  have  no  intercourse  with  foreign  countries.  Count 
Bruhl,  I  will  suppose,  expends  as  much  on  his  clothes  as  is  equal  to  the 
wages  of  twenty  men,  and  some  one  persuades  him  that  it  would  be  better 
to  spend  it  in  engaging  twenty  pages  to  follow  him  wherever  he  goes.  I 
will  first  suppose  that  there  are  no  persons  in  the  country  who  are  capable 
of  labouring  and  yet  unemployed,  and  it  is  evident  that  in  this  case  the 
count  can  only  obtain  his  pages  by  taking  those  who  are  dismissed  by 
the  clothiers :  by  which  term  I  would  designate  all  those  who  perform 
the  various  processes  of  procuring  the  wool,  weaving  the  cloth,  and 
making  the  clothes.  In  this  case,  then,  the  same  number  of  labourers  is 
employed  in  ministering  to  Count  Bruhl's  wants,  and  nothing  is  altered 
except  the  mode  in  which  he  employs  them.  But  if  we  take  the  more 
probable  case,  in  which  there  are  some  persons  previously  unemployed, 
then  I  hold  that  the  change  may  or  may  not  have  the  effect  of  causing 
more  to  be  employed.  Count  Bruhl  may  take  for  his  pages  twenty  men 
who  were  previously  doing  nothing,  and  were  supported  by  their  friends. 
The  clothiers  may  still  employ  their  twenty  men  in  making  clothes  for 
these  friends,  who  are  now  relieved  from  the  burthen  of  supporting  the 
pages,  and  these  latter  will  be  earning  a  living,  and  there  will  be  fewer 
persons  maintained  in  idleness.  Mill  argues  that  this  must  be  the  case, 
because  when  Count  Bruhl's  demand  for  clothes  ceased,  there  was  still  the 
same  capital  in  the  country,  and  it  would  be  sure  to  find  employment  either 
in  the  clothiers  or  in  some  other  trade.  Capital,  in  the  sense  in  which  I 
use  it,  is  employed  in  maintaining  the  pages,  but  Mill  (as  I  understand 
him)  supposes  that  there  must  always  be  the  same  amount  of  capital 
employed  by  capitalists  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  profit.  But  it  is  a 
familiar  fact  that  industry  is  subject  to  constant  fluctuations,  and  such 
expressions  as  **  trade  is  brisk,''  and  **  trade  is  dull,"  imply  that  at  some 
times  a  greater  number  of  persons  are  employed  in  industry,  and  that  at 
others  a  greater  number  are  maintained  by  some  form  or  other  of  charity, 
although  in  both  cases  there  is  the  same  quantity  of  food  and  the  same 
population.  It  is  well  known  that  activity  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
is  accompanied  by  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  able-bodied  paupers, 
and  when  this  takes  place  there  is  no  increase  either  in  the  quantity  of 
food  or  in  the  population,  but  the  people  are  maintained  in  a  different 
way.  It  might  very  well  happen  that  Count  Bruhl  should  take  for  his 
pages  some  men  who  were  ab'eady  employed,  and  that  their  places  should 
be  filled  by  the  clothiers'  workmen,  and  the  same  persons  remain  out  of 
employment  who  had  been  so  previous  to  the  change.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  case  be  reversed,  either  result  might  follow.    If  Count  Bruhl 
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dismissed  his  pages,  and  ordered  clothes,  the  clothiers  might  take  ou 
twenty  persons  previously  unemployed,  and  the  pages  might  not  find  their 
friends  willing  to  support  them,  but  might  be  obliged  to  work  in 
supplying  the  wants  of  those  who  are  relieved  from  the  burden  of 
supporting  the  clothiers*  workmen.  It  might  equally  happen  that  the 
pages  should  be  able  to  live  in  idleness,  but  Count  Bruhl  has  no  power 
of  determining  which  of  these  consequences  shall  ensue.  There  is  a 
certain  quantity  of  food  in  Saxony  which  is  sufficient  to  maintain  a 
certain  population  ;  Count  Bruhl  has  a  sum  of  money  which  enables  him 
to  procure  enough  to  sustain  twenty  labourers,  and  he  can  decide  in  what 
way  they  shall  serve  him  in  return  for  it,  but  he  cannot  determine  that 
any  greater  number  than  twenty  should  be  employed.  Mill  argues  that  a 
man  who  pays  wages  to  domestic  servants  confers  as  much  benefit  on  the 
labouring  class  as  if  he  gives  away  the  money  without  exacting  any 
service  in  return.  But  surely  this  is  not  the  case.  If  Count  Bruhl, 
when  he  ceased  to  order  clothes,  had  distributed  the  money  which  he 
formerly  spent  on  them  among  the  clothiers'  men,  he  would  enable  them 
to  obtain  their  wages  as  usual,  and  also  to  buy  the  clothes  which  they 
produced,  but  if  the  count  requires  them  to  perform  a  service  which, 
however  light,  is  incompatible  with  working  at  their  trade,  they  must 
lose  what  they  formerly  earned,  and  receive  his  money  alone.  Fewer 
commodities  will  be  produced,  but  this  will  make  no  difference  to  any  one, 
except  the  count,  who  prefers  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  afforded  by  a  large 
retinue  to  that  of  a  constant  change  of  dress.  In  the  16th  century 
English  nobles  gave  up  the  practice  of  keeping  a  large  body  of  retainers, 
and  expended  their  revenues  in  the  purchase  of  luxuries,  and  this  fact 
has  been  adduced  to  explain  the  distress  which  was  so  much  complained 
of  at  that  period.  The  change  was  not  so  sudden  as  to  produce  any 
great  amount  of  distress  by  merely  forcing  people  to  find  another 
employment ;  and  if  the  foregoing  reasoning  be  correct,  it  can  in  no 
way  have  diminished  the  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  labourers.  When 
the  nobles  received  their  rents  in  kind,  they  were  able  to  maintain  a  large 
number  of  persons  in  their  own  houses,  but  when  they  received  them  in 
money,  their  tenants  did  not  produce  less  com,  but  sold  it  to  various 
persons,  who  found  employment  in  producing  luxuries  for  the  nobles. 
As  a  final  argument  in  support  of  his  opinion.  Mill  says — ''There 
cannot  be  a  better  reducHo  ad  cbbewdum  of  the  opposite  doctrine 
than  that  afforded  by  the  Poor  Law.  If  it  be  equally  for  the  benefit 
of  the  labouring  classes  whether  I  consume  my  means  in  the  form 
of  things  purchased  for  my  own  use,  or  set  aside  a  portion  in  the  shape 
of  wages  or  alms  for  their  direct  consumption,  on  what  ground  can  the 
policy  be  justified  of  taking  my  money  from  me  to  support  paupers. 
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since  my  unproductive  expenditure  would  have  equally  benefited  them, 
while  I  should  have  enjoyed  it  too  ?  If  society  can  both  eat  its  cake  and 
have  it,  why  should  it  not  be  allowed  the  double  indulgence  ?"* 

If  it  were  a  question  between  science  and  the  Poor  Law,  I  should  not 
hesitate  to  condemn  the  latter,  but  is  it  correct  to  say  that  the  Poor  Law 
takes  money  which  would  have  been  spent  on  luxuries,  and  employs  it  in 
maintaining  paupers  ?  A  large  number  of  paupers  are  chil(h*en,  aged 
persons,  or  those  suffering  from  some  disease  or  infirmity,  and  it  is 
probable  that  if  there  were  no  Poor  Law  these  would  be  supported  by 
their  families,  or  by  some  form  or  other  of  charity ;  but  the  English 
Government,  whether  wisely  or  unwisely,  thinks  it  better  that  the  burden 
should  be  borne  by  the  charitable  and  the  uncharitable  alike.  To  some 
extent  the  same  is  true  of  the  able-bodied,  who,  whether  they  are 
unwilling  to  work,  or  unable  to  find  employment,  would  probably  find 
some  way  of  inducing  others  to  support  them.  So  far  as  the  law  prevents 
people  from  spending  money  in  the  purchase  of  commodities  it  is 
objectionable,  for  it  thereby  diminishes  the  chance  which  this  class  have 
of  finding  employment ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  much  harm  is  done  in 
this  way,  for  those  who  have  the  management  of  workhouses  endeavour, 
as  fiar  as  they  can,  to  turn  off  those  who  can  get  employment  elsewhere, 
and  as  I  have  just  said,  activity  in  the  manu&cturing  districts  is  followed 
by  a  diminution  of  pauperism. 

The  confusion  of  ideas  prevailing  on  this  subject  is  shown  by  the 
objections  which  are  raised  against  the  employment  of  paupers  and 
convicts  in  useful  labour.  It  is  said  that  they  ought  not  to  compete  with 
free  or  honest  labour,  as  if  the  working  classes  wanted  work,  and  not 
wages.  If  the  nation  has  decided  to  employ  a  certain  portion  of  its 
T^pital  in  maintaining  paupers,  then  any  useful  work  which  it  can  obtain 
from  them  is  a  clear  gain,  and  all  possible  means  ought  to  be  taken  to 
procure  it.  The  working  classes  outside  the  unions  would  be  in  no  way 
injured,  for  there  would  be  the  same  amount  of  capital  to  siipport  them, 
and  as  the  rates  would  be  lowered,  the  ratepayers  would  have  more  money 
to  spend  on  other  things,  the  production  of  which  would  require  the 
labour  of  the  same  number  as  were  formerly  employed  in  producing 
things  now  made  by  the  paupers.  There  are,  no  doubt,  great  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  introducing  a  system  by  which  paupers  should  do  much 
useful  work.  The  inmates  of  our  workhouses  are  not  those  whom  an 
ordinary  employer  would  select,  and  it  must  be  very  difficult  to  conduct 
successfully  any  business  where  the  number  of  hands  employed  is 
determined,  not  by  the  state  of  the  market,  nor  the  orders  received,  but 

^  Political  Boonomy.    Book  L,  ohap.  5,  sec.  9. 
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by  the  nmnber  of  persons  asking  for  eniployment.  It  is  not  strange  that 
the  authorities  of  our  workhouses  should  not  have  found  any  other 
employment  than  stone-breaking  and  oakum-picking,  but  it  is  much  to 
be  desired  that  some  greater  variety  of  choice  should  be  afforded  to  the 
paupers.  At  present  the  ratepayers  derive  no  benefit  from  the  former  of 
these  occupations ;  for,  startling  as  it  may  sound,  the  blocks  of  stone 
which  are  brought  over  from  Guernsey  to  be  broken  up  by  the  London 
paupers,  cost  more  than  would  suffice  to  pay  for  breaking  them  in 
Guernsey,  and  bringing  them  to  London  in  a  state  fit  to  be  used  in  paving 
the  roads.  This  extraordinary  fact  I  give  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  E.  W. 
HoUond,*  who  adduces  it  to  support  his  argument  in  favour  of  such  a 
better  system  of  employing  our  paupers  as  I  have  just  been  advocating. 
The  case  is  still  stronger  in  favour  of  employing  convicts  in  as  useftd 
labour  as  possible,  and  I  regret  to  find  Mr.  Odger  among  those  who 
object  to  their  being  allowed  to' "undersell  honest  labour."  On  every 
ground  it  is  desirable  that  convicts  should  do  so  much  work  as  will  pay 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  prisons  in  which  they  are  confined.  It  is 
most  unreasonable  that  the  community  should  have  to  pay  for  the 
maintenance  of  those  who  have  committed  crimes  against  it,  and  their 
employment  in  regular  industry  is  the  best  way  that  has  been  yet  devised 
for  fitting  them  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood  when  they  leave  prison. 
If  only  one  or  two  trades,  such  as  rope-making,  is  taught  in  our  prisons, 
it  will  not  contribute  much  to  this  end,  for  if  a  man  shows  an 
acquaintance  with  them,  it  is  taken  as  a  proof  that  he  has  learned  them 
in  prison,  which  prevents  him  from  getting  employment.  The  particular 
industry  which  has  lately  been  the  subject  of  these  complaints  is  the 
manufacture  of  cocoa-nut  matting,  carried  on  in  Wakefield  prison,  and  a 
most  complete  answer  is  furnished  to  them  by  the  fact  that  the 
manufacture  was  unknown  in  this  country  until  it  was  introduced  into 
the  prison.  So  for  is  it,  then,  from  being  true  that  the  convicts  were 
displacing  honest  labour,  that  the  fact  is  that  honest  labour  is  now 
striving  to  oust  convict  labour  from  its  own  field.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Gtovemment  will  resist  this  idle  clamour,  and  will  uphold  a 
system  which  is  so  beneficial  to  the  convicts  and  to  the  taxpayers. 

The  habit  of  confounding  capital  with  money  has  led  some  writers, 
who  deny  the  possibility  of  general  over-production,  to  admit  it  under 
the  name  of  over-accumulation  of  capital.  Vaguely  hinted  by  others,  it 
has  nowhere  been  more  boldly  stated  than  by  Wakefield,  who  says, 
"  The  one  thing  needful  for  all  society  is  more  room  for  the  profitable 
employment  of  capital.    It  is  in  the  excess  of  capital  above  the  means  of 

*  tieehU"  FrindpleB  o<  Pauper  Labour."    Ridgway,  1870. 
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profitable  investment^  that   this  conntry  differs   injorionsly  from  the 

United  States I  allude  to  the  necessity  of,  in  this  country, 

an  occasional  destruction  of  capital  on  the  grandest  scale.  Perhaps  if  a 
less  energetic  people  had  too  much  capital  they  would  waste  a  little  of 
it  continually^  so  as  to  keep  down  the  amount  without  fully  exhibiting 
the  destruction ;  but  this  is  not  our  mode  of  proceeding.  The  practice 
with  us  seems'to  be  to  hoard  up  capital  till  we  know  not  what  to  do 
with  it,  and  then  to  throw  it  away  as  rapidly  as  possible,  till  the 
quantity  for  use  is  brought  to  a  level  mth  the  field  of  investment."  * 

But  there  cannot  long  be  too  much  food  in  a  couiitry,  for  either  the 
population  will  increase  in  proportion,  or  less  will  be  produced.  It  is 
true  that  too  much  capital  may  be  employed  for  a  time  in  one  trade, 
which  is  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  over-production  may  take  place 
in  one  trade.  There  may  be  a  difficulty  in  finding  employment  for  the 
capital  of  one  individual,  and  he  may  miscalculate  the  advantages  of  a 
particular  investment,  but  wherever  there  are  human  beings  there  are 
wants  to  satisfy,  and  sooner  or  later  they  will  work  in  order  to  satisfy 
them.  So  fiar  is  England  from  possessing  too  much  capital  that  it  has  to 
import  large  quantities  from  abroad,  for  it  obtains  annually  80,000,000 
hectolitres  of  wheat,  as  well  as  large  stocks  of  other  sorts  of  food.  Nor 
does  a  commercial  crisis  (to  which  Wakefield  alludes)  diminish  the 
quantity  of  the  capital  of  the  country,  but  it  simply  transfers  from  one 
set  of  persons  to  another  the  power  of  obtaining  certain  portions  of  it. 
This  transfer  involves  an  immense  amount  of  suffering,  but  though  some 
are  impoverished,  others  are  enriched,  and  the  population  of  the  country 
remains  as  large  as  before.  The  large  sums  of  money  that  Englishmen 
invest  in  foreign  securities  are  regarded  as  proo&  that  England  has  more 
capital  than  it  can  employ  at  home,  and  that  it  enriches  foreign  countries 
by  investing  it  abroad.  But  it  is  merely  a  question  of  the  ownership  of 
money,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  one  form  or  other  foreigners  invest  a 
great  deal  of  money  in  this  country,  and  they  would  doubtless  invest  in 
Consols,  if  our  Government  would  exempt  their  dividends  from  taxation. 
The  increase  of  capital  is  due  to  agricultural  improvements,  and  must  be 
followed  by  increase  of  production.  The  transfer  of  coin  only  decides 
who  shall  be  allowed  to  obtain  and  employ  it ;  but  here,  as  elsewhere,  the 
matter  is  regarded  from  the  capitalists'  point  of  view,  and  treated  as  a 
question  of  the  investment  of  money,  and  it  has  even  been  said  that  a 
pational  debt  is  beneficial,  because  it  affords  an  investment  for  savings. 

The  arguments  in  &vour  of  freedom  of  industry  apply  with  equal  force 
to  freedom  in  the  investment  of  capital,  which  is,  indeed,  the  same  thing. 

*  "  View  of  the  Art  of  Coloniflation,'*  p.  76. 
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As  ererybody  desires  to  obtain  wealth  by  the  least  possible  labour, 
indiTidoalSy  if  left  to  themselTeSy  will  employ  their  capital  in  sach  a 
manner  as  will  yield  them  the  highest  remuneration,  which  must  be  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  most  convenient  for  the  whole  society  that  it  should 
be  employed.  If  the  service  which  they  render  to  society  is  equal  to 
that  which  they  wish  society  to  render  to  them,  the  undert^ng  will  pay, 
and  if  it  does  not  pay,  it  must  be  because  society  does  not  receive  so  much 
advantage  from  it  as  to  make  it  worth  while  to  support  those  who  render 
it.  All  interference  on  the  part  of  Government,  with  the  object  of 
causing  capital  to  be  employed  in  undertakings  where  it  would  not  be 
directed  by  private  enterprise,  are  either  superfluous  or  injurious.  If  the 
Gtovemment  establishes  a  monopoly,  it  prevents  some  persons  from 
entering  a  trade  for  which  they  have  an  inclination,  and  by  depriving 
the  producers  of  the  stimulus  of  competition  it  weakens  the  inducement 
to  adopt  improved  methods  of  production,  and  thus  raises  the  cost  of  the 
article  in  question.  If  the  Government  undertakes  any  industrial 
enterprise,  it  must  either  be  one  which  would  have  been  undertaken  by 
private  individuals,  or  one  which  would  not.  In  the  former  case,  its 
interference  is  superfluous,  and  in  the  latter  injurious.  Many  failures  in 
(Government  enterprises  have  become  notorious,  but  in  spite  of  this,  their 
few  successes  are  put  forward  as  making  out  a  case  in  favour  of  an 
occasional  and  judicious  intervention  in  such  matters.  The  French 
Government,  after  a  series  of  experiments,  spread  over  a  period  of  thirty 
years,  succeeded  in  producing  a  valuable  breed  of  sheep  known  as  the 
Bambouillet  breed.  Monsieur  de  Lavergne  praises  the  Government  for 
this,  and  asks  what  private  individual  would  have  carried  on  experiments 
for  thirty  years  at  a  loss  ?  Thus  the  very  waste  of  capital  which  the  system 
occasions  is  made  an  argument  in  its  favour.  It  is  very  likely  that  if  a 
private  &rmer  had  taken  up  the  subject,  he  would  have  arrived  at  a 
snccessfhl  result  in  a  much  shorter  time,  but  the  Atlantic  telegraph 
cable  is  sufScient  to  show  that  private  capitalists  can,  and  will,  undertidce 
works  which  require  them  to  make  an  enormous  outlay,  and  wait  for  a 
long  time  before  any  profit  is  received.  M.  de  Lavergne's  work  furm'shcs 
abundant  evidence  that  France  possesses  many  rich  and  enterprising 
&rmerB,  who  are  both  able  and  willing  to  make  a  great  outlay  in  order 
to  procure  a  future  benefit,  and  if  they  thought  that  they  oould  employ 
their  capital  better  in  some  other  way  than  in  producing  this  particuliu* 
breed  of  sheep,  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  let  them  do  so,  instead  of 
taking  some  of  it  to  support  the  State  farm.  What  the  Government 
gave  in  one  way  it  mnst  have  taken  in  another,  and  there  are  many  other 
improvements  which  France  required  besides  that  particular  one. 
Among  many  argoments  in  favour  of  **  Home  Bule^"  Mr.  Butt^  in  a 
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speech  which  he  made  in  October,  1871,  used  one  which  deserves  to  be. 
noticed  here.  He  said  that  if  Ireland  had  a  Parliament  of  its  own,  that 
body  would  grant  money  to  support  the  sea  fisheries,  and  he  complained 
bitterly  of  the  neglect  of  this  subject  by  the  Imperial  Parliament,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  fisheries  were  gradually  decaying.  But  if  the 
Irish  people  employ  less  capital  and  labour  than  formerly  in  the  fisheries, 
it  can  only  be  because  they  have  found  some  more  profitable  mode  of 
employing  them.  They  could  not  need  State  loans  to  carry  on  the  fisheries 
if  these  produced  enough  to  compensate  the  labour  employed  in  them, 
and  if  the  fishermen  themselves  had  not  money  enough,  they  could  have 
no  difficulty  in  borrowing  fix)m  private  money-lenders.  If  the 
Government  granted  a  loan  for  such  a  purpose,  it  would  be  simply 
transferring  capital  from  a  more  to  a  less  profitable  employment,  and 
if  the  Irish,  as  they  probably  would,  exported  the  fish,  they  would  receive 
less  in  return  than  they  now  get  for  their  com  and  cattle.  But  I  would 
not  be  understood  in  these  remarks  to  imply  hostility  to  the  "  Home 
Rule  "  movement,  which,  on  the  contrary,  has  my  warmest  sympathy, 
Mr.  Lowe,  when  asked  to  grant  money  for  this  purpose,  declined  to  do 
so  on  the  ground  that  it  was  in  opposition  to  the  principles  of  Political 
Economy,  but  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  Mr.  Lowe  himself,  constantly 
disregard  these  principles  when  they  ar^  dealing  with  England.  If  an 
Irish  Parliament  were  to  endeavour  .to  support  fisheries  in  places  where 
they  would  not  pay,  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  doing  a  foolish  thing, 
but  not  more  so  than  the  Imperial  Parliament  does  when  it  establishes 
schools  or  telegraph  offices  where  they  will  not  pay.  As  the  Irish  would 
not  be  justified  in  preventing  England  from  establishing  national  schools, 
because  such  a  step  was  opposed  to  Irish  theories  of  Political  Economy, 
so  the  English  have  no  right  to  prevent  Ireland  from  spending  its  money 
in  supporting  the  fisheries  on  a  similar  pretext.  Well  may  Mr.  Butt  say 
that  if  patriotism  be  the  last  resource  of  a  scoundrel,  Political  Economy 
is  the  last  resource  of  a  blockhead.  The  political  question  is  not  whether 
such  a  grant  is  in  harmony  with  English  views,  but  whether  England 
ought  to  force  Ireland  to  adopt  those  views.  It  is  humiliating  to  an 
Englishman  to  read  such  speeches  as  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  at  Aberdeen, 
in  September,  1871,  for  they  show  a  determination  to  disregard  the 
wishes  of  the  Irish  people.  Mr,  Gladstone  says  that  "  Home  Rule  "  is 
unnecessary  because  lie  cannot  see  that  Ireland  has  any  grievance  to 
complain  of ;  but  no  tyrant  ever  was  able  to  see  that  those  whom  he 
oppressed  had  anything  to  complain  of.  Ireland  has  for  many  centuries 
had  one  grievance,  foreign  domination,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  is  quite 
capable  of  seeing  that  it  would  be  a  grievance  to  England  to  be  under 
the  domination  of  Ireland  or  of  France.    Our  enormous  expenditure  on 
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the  army  and  navy  is  chiefly  kept  up  in  order  to  save  ourselTes  from  such 
a  misfortune,  and  if  he  were  at  all  desirous  to  do  to  others  as  he  would 
wish  that  others  should  do  to  him,  he  would  be  most  anxious  to 
emancipate  Ireland.  His  demand  to  have  a  specific  grievance  pointed 
out  is  not  an  argument  but  a  trap,  for  if  we  name  one  which  he  considers 
such  he  will  say  that  the  Imperial  Parliament  will  remedy  it,  and  that 
^*  Home  Rule "  is  unnecessary.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  name  one 
which  he  does  not  consider  such,  he  will  make  that  a  ground  for  refusing 
^*  Home  Rule,"  and  will  say  that  he  does  not  desire  to  conciliate  the  Irish 
people,  but  must  be  guided  by  what  he  dares  to  call  a  higher  principle. 
In  other  words,  while  he  considers  that  the  will  of  the  English  people 
should  decide  what  laws  shall  be  passed  for  England,  his  own  will  and 
his  own  notions  of  right  and  expediency  are  to  over-ride  those  of  the 
Irish  people.  It  is  said  that  England  is  now  behaving  better  towards 
Ireland  because  the  Irish  Church  and  the  Irish  Land  Acts  have  been 
passed,  but  this  only  shows  that  there  has  been  a  change  in  the  position 
of  English  parties.  There  have  been  many  such  changes  during  the  last 
250  years,  but  all  English  statesmen,  from  Strafford  and  Cromwell  down 
to  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  have  been  perfectly  unanimous  on 
one  point,  that  Ireland  must  be  governed  by  brute  force.  At  the  present 
time,  a  measure  for  coercing  Ireland,  by  whichever  party  proposed, 
meets  with  no  opposition  except  from  a  few  Irish  members,  and  the 
much-vaunted  Church  and  Land  Acts  are  sufScient  in  themselves  to  show 
that  English  statesmen  have  no  desire  to  do  justice  to  Ireland.  The 
former  Act  left  the  Episcopalians  in  the  possession  of  a  privilege  not 
accorded  to  Roman  Catholics,  that  of  forming  a  corporation,  which 
should  be  capable  of  receiving  donations  and  bequests  ;  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  confessed  that  the  object  of  the  latter  was  to  place  Irish 
landlords  in  the  same  position  as  those  of  England,  and  not  at  all  to  carry 
out  the  wishes  of  the  Irish  people.  The  former  measure  was  interrupted 
in  its  passage  through  Parliament  by  a  bill,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
deprive  the  Mayor  of  Cork  of  his  office,  and  to  render  him  ineligible  for 
that  or  any  other,  merely  because  he  had  made  a  speech  which  was  in  no 
way  forbidden  by  the  law  of  the  land.  So  far,  therefore,  from  the 
Gladstone  Ministry  affording  any  proofe  of  a  better  feeling  towards 
Ireland,  they  disgraced  themselves  in  their  government  of  Ireland  by  an 
attack  on  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  such  as  has  not  been  paralleled  since 
the  time  of  Charles  the  First.  But  even  if  "Home  Rule  "  were  not  the 
only  plan  that  had  ever  been  proposed  for  enabling  England  and  Ireland 
to  unite  in  peace  and  harmony,  it  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the  whole 
country,  as  a  simple  improvement  in  the  machinery  of  legislation.  In 
the  political^  as  in  the  industrial  worlds  there  comes  a  time  when 
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division  of  labour  h  necessary  in  order  to  get  through  the  woik  which 
has  to  be  done.  Mr.  Qladstone  told  the  people  of  Scotland  that  thqr  had 
no  cause  to  complain  of  the  delay  in  the  transaction  of  their  business, 
because  Parliament  was  occupied  with  measures  which  concerned  the 
whole  country,  Scotland  included,  and  that  if  English  business  had 
occupied  the  half  of  one  session,  the  whole  of  another  had  been  taken  up 
with  Irish  business.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  a  system  is  good  because 
it  is  extremely  inconyenient  to  all  parties  concerned.  If  we  had  a 
Federal,  an  English,  a  Scotch,  and  an  Irish  Parliament,  all  sitting  at  the 
same  time,  no  one  country  would  have  to  do  without  legislation  because 
another  required  a  great  deal.  To  suppose  that  these  countries  would 
be  estranged  from  one  another  because  each  had  its  own  representatiyo 
body  to  legislate  for  it,  and  a  Federal  Parliament  to  control  their  common 
affairs,  is  as  absurd  as  to  suppose  that  two  friends  cannot  dine  together 
amicably  unless  they  are  restricted  to  one  plate  and  one  knife  and  fork 
between  them.  Mr.  Gladstone  said  that  he  did  not  know  what  "  Home 
Bule  "  meant,  but  he  had  been  often  told  tliat  it  meant  federation,  and 
if  he  was  really  so  ignorant  of  the  constitutions  of  the  United  States,  the 
dominion  of  Canada,  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Austria,  as  not  to  know 
what  federation  meant,  he  was  quite  unfit  for  the  office  of  Prime  Minister. 
I  should  not  have  entered  on  the  discussion  of  a  subject  so  purely 
political,  had  it  not  been  that  the  name  of  Political  Economy  has  been  so 
often  degraded  by  its  being  quoted  in  justification  of  the  tyranny  which 
is  practised  over  Ireland,  aud  I  am  anxious  to  show  that  here,  as 
elsewhere,  there  is  no  hostility  betweea  th3  truths  of  science  and  the 
precepts  of  religion. 
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Mankind  increase  in  numbers  as  the  capital  in  their  possession 
increases.  In  considering  this  sabject,  there  are  two  facts  which  most 
always  be  borne  in  mind :  1.  That  people  cannot  live  without  food ; 
and,  2.  That  there  are  always  many  pcrtons  who  are  willing  to  marry 
and  bring  up  families,  but  are  prevented  from  doing  so  by  poverty,  or 
the  fear  of  poverty.  The  first  of  these  is  generally  admitted,  although 
it  cannot  be  said  to  be  undisputed,  for  various  tales  have  been  told  of 
persons  who  have  lived  for  many  years  without  taking  food  of  any  kind. 
Whenever  these  have  been  carefully  investigated,  they  have  been  found 
to  be  cases  of  imposture,  and  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  same  result  would 
have  followed  in  all  the  others  if  similar  precautions  had  been  taken. 
My  readers  may  remember  the  case  which  attracted  some  attention  in 
1869,  of  Sarah  Jacobs,  "  the  Welsh  fasting  girl,"  whose  parents  averred 
that  she  had  taken  no  solid  food  for  years,  but  who  died  within  a  week 
after  she  had  been  carefully  watched  by  some  nurses  from  Guy's  Hospital 
The  post-mortem  examination  proved  that  before  the  watch  had  been  set 
upon  her  she  had  been  supplied  with  solid  food,  and  her  &ther  was 
subsequently  tried  and  sent  to  prison  for  the  share  which  he  had  in 
causing  her  death.  No  one  is  likely  to  dispute  the  truth  of  the 
proposition,  as  far  as  the  majority  of  mankind  are  concerned,  and  I  may 
be  blamed  for  dwelling  so  long  on  such  a  well-known  truth,  and  it  may 
seem  that  there  cannot  be  much  value  in  a  science  in  which  it  is  thought 
necessary  to  insist  upon  it.  But  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  because  the  fact  is  familiar,  there  is,  therefore,  no  reason  to  insist 
upon  it,  for  the  sole  function  of  science  is  to  take  simple  truths,  and  to 
trace  out  their  consequences,  and  to  reject  everything  which  is 
inconsistent  with  them.  Political  Economy  cannot  invent  truths,  but 
can  only  take  facts  as  it  finds  them.  Although  no  one  would  assert  that 
people  can  live  without  food,  the  assertion  so  commonly  made  that 
increase  of  population  causes,  and  therefore  precedes,  the  increase  of  food, 
implies  that  it  is  possible.  For  proof  of  the  second  proposition,  I  must 
appeal  to  general  experience.  I  suppose  every  one  knows  some  cases  of 
persons  who  are  anxious  to  marry,  but  are  obliged  to  defer  doing  so 
until  they  have  what  they  consider  enough  to  maintain  a  flEunily. 
Malthus  united  these  propositions  in  the  statement  that  population  is 
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always  pressing  on  the  means  of  subsistence^  by  which  he  meant^  that  if 
the  means  of  subsistence  in  any  country  were  increased  population  would 
increase  also.  He  found  that  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States  population 
had  doubled  in  twenty-five  years,  from  the  simple  excess  of  births  over 
deaths,  after  making  every  deduction  for  the  addition  made  by  emigrants 
and  their  offipring.    If  population  increased  at  this  rate,  it  would  only 
require  a  century  to  increase  sixteen-fold,  and  Malthus  pointed  out  how 
impossible  it  was  that  the  supply  of  food  in  England  should  be  increased 
at  such  a  rate.    He  therefore  concluded  that  if  the  population  did  not 
increase  so  fast,  it  must  be  checked,  either  by  a  great  number  of 
premature  deaths,  or  by  the  exercise  on  the  part  of  many  persons  of 
^^  moral  restraint,"  1.0.,  abstinence  from  marriage  unaccompanied  by  vice. 
By  reference  to  the  accounts  of  travellers  in  eveiy  part  of  the  world,  he 
showed  that  one  or  other  of  these  checks  was  always  in  action.    Either 
great  numbers  of  children  die  from  want,  and  diseases  brought  on  by 
want,  or  infanticide  is  commonly  piractised,  or  else  people  marry  late  in 
life  and  have  but  few  children.     For  enunciating  these  simple  and 
obvious  truths,  Malthus  was  exposed  to  much  calumny,  and  denounced 
as  hard-hearted,  unfeeling,  etc.    It  is  always  to  be  regretted  that  such 
attacks  should  be  made  on  seekers  after  truth,  and  they  are  the  more  unjust 
in  his  case,  because  his  common  sense  and  religious  feeling  made  him 
shrink  fit)m  the  revolting  proposals  which  have  been  put  forward  by  some 
of  his  eoUdiaa/ni  followers,  with  a  view  of  preventing  population  from 
increasing  too  &st ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  Malthus  to  say  that  these 
attacks  had  no  other  effect  upon  him  than  that  of  inducing  him  to 
expunge  or  soften  down  every  passage  which  was  calculated  to  wound 
the  feelings  of  others.    Some  people  speak  as  if  he  wished  that  nobody 
should  marry,  but  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  he  wished  that 
everybody  should  marry,  for  he  wished  that  nobody  should  have  a  large 
family  in  order  that  every  one  might  have  a  small  one.    Whatever  the 
number  was  which  the  country  was  able  to  support,  he  desired  that  it 
should  be  kept  up  by  the  smallest  possible  number  of  births,  which  is  the 
same  thing  as  desiring  that  the  people  should  attain  the  greatest  possible 
longevity,  which  is  the  end  which  all  philanthropists  must  desire  to  obtain. 
Sir  James  Steuart,  who  as  early  as  1767  anticipated  much  of  the 
reasoning  of  Malthus,  compared  the  human  power  of  generation  to  a 
spring  kept  down  by  a  weight  (the  diflSculty  of  procuring  food),  which 
always  starts  up  when  the  pressure  is  diminished.     The  power  of 
procreation  may  be  considered  as  a  constant  quantity,  and  the  variations 
of  population  follow  the  variations  in  the  quantity  of  food.    If  that 
remains  the  same,  population  cannot  be  diminished  by  any  loss  of  life  in 
war  or  at  sea,  but  those  who  are  left  will  be  able  to  bring  up  more 
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children  in  the  place  of  those  who  are  dead,  but  who  formerly  consumed 
some  of  the  food.  If  we  imagine  a  time  when  all  mankind  were  engaged 
in  agriculture,  and  each  only  produced  enough  for  himself,  and  as  many 
children  as  were  necessary  to  keep  up  their  numbers,  there  could  hare 
been  no  increase  of  population  until  some  one  discovered  a  better  method 
of  cultivation,  which  enabled  them  to  produce  food  for  others  as  well  as 
themselves.  These,  whom  Sir  James  Steuart  calls  the  **  free  hands,"  may 
either  take  to  farming  themselves  or  they  may  not.  If  they  do,  it  mnst 
be  because  there  are  other  lands  which,  if  taken  into  the  cultivation,  will 
yield  as  much  to  an  equal  quantity  of  labour  as  those  ah*eady  cultivated 
yielded  before  the  improvement  was  introduced.  If  they  do,  they  still 
farther  increase  the  quantity  of  food,  and  enable  themselves  or  others  to 
bring  up  more  children.  There  are  three  countries  which  enjoy  this 
advantage  in  an  eminent  degree:  the  United  States,  Bussia,  and  China^ 
and  in  all  three  population  is  steadily  increasing,  while  it  is  distributed 
over  a  larger  space.  The  first  is  weU  known,  but  the  second  has  not 
received  so  much  attention,  though  it  is  to  the  constant  migration  of  the 
Bussian  peasant  both  eastward  and  southward  that  the  extension  of  that 
empire  is  really  due.  English  politicians  imagine  that  there  is  some 
danger  to  Europe  firom  the  aggressive  policy  of  Bussia,  but  her  conquests 
only  follow  her  colonisation,  and  her  peasants  hold  the  soil  by  the  best  of 
all  titles,  that  they  alone  cultivate  it,  and  render  it  usefhl  to  man. 
Although  the  political  strength  of  China  is  declining,  the  constant 
emigration  of  the  Chinese  to  the  north  and  west  is  continually  extending 
the  range  of  her  civilisation,  which  will  long  continue  to  flourish  and 
extend  itself,  though  it  may  be  under  foreign  domination.  In  a  country 
where  there  is  no  great  extent  of  unoccupied  land,  the  "  free  hands  "  may 
find  it  more  convenient  to  take  to  some  other  employment  than 
agriculture,  and  some  of  them  may  be  naturally  better  fitted  for  some 
other.  They  exchange  their  products  for  the  surplus  of  the  &rmer,  but 
their  number  must  depend  on  the  amount  of  this  surplus,  and  however 
beneficial  any  improvement  may  be  which  they  introduce  into  the 
manufacturing  or  other  business  which  they  carry  on,  they  cannot 
increase  the  population.  Some  of  the  "free  hands"  may  be  able,  by 
force  or  otherwise,  to  induce  the  fsumers  to  supply  them  with  food 
without  requiring  any  service  in  return,  though  this  does  not  often 
happen,  except  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  physically  unable  to  work, 
for  the  landlords  who  need  not  give  anything  in  return  for  what  they 
receive,  are  generally  required  by  public  opinion  to  take  more  or  less 
share  in  the  government  of  the  country,  and  thus  assist  in  protecting  the 
farmer,  and  if  they  do  not  add  to  the  total  product,  they  at  least  prevent 
others  from  diminishing  or  unduly  appropriating  any  portion  of  it.    Ik 
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may  be  thought  that  &rmers  would  not  introduce  improvements  unless 
there  were  a  demand  for  more  food^'and  that  population  must  increase 
first.  But  this  cannot  be  so^  for  people  cannot  live  without  food^  the 
supply  of  which  must  be  increased  before  any  greater  number  of  children 
can  be  reared.  As  every  one  desires  to  obtain  wealth  by  the  least  possible 
labour,  every  farmer  tries  to  raise  the  greatest  product  from  his  own 
landy  and  if  he  succeeds  in  increasing  the  quantity,  he  may  either  increase 
his  own  fiunily,  or  may  at  least  enable  some  one  else  to  do  so.  The 
extra  quantity  must  find  its  way  into  the  possession  of  somebody  who 
desires  to  increase  his  &mily,  and  the  food  will  create  its  own  demand. 
Agriculture  18,  by  its  very  nature,  uncertain,  and  farmers  are  obliged  to 
exert  themselves  to  obtain  as  large  a  crop  as  possible,  because  they  do 
not  know  how  much  their  labour  will  produce,  and  they  cannot  make  it 
suit  with  the  requirements  of  the  market.  If  an  improvement  bo 
introduced  on  some  farms  which  is  not  applicable  to  all,  it  may  not  have 
the  efiSsct  of  bringing  more  land  into  cultivation,  but  will  simply  enable 
the  same  number  of  people  to  raise  a  larger  product  upon  the  same 
extent  of  land.  In  this  case  the  ^^free  hands  "  whom  the  improvement 
calls  into  existence,  will  not  take  to  farming,  because  they  can  obtain 
food  by  working  at  some  other  trade,  and  supplying  the  wants  of  the 
farmers,  or  if  they  took  to  farming,  they  would  have  to  cultivate  worse 
land  than  any  already  tilled,  and  would  receive  less  food  in  return  for 
their  labour.  The  general  effect  of  agricultural  improvements  is  to 
increase  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  trade  and  manufacture,  but 
to  leave  the  agricultural  population  stationary.  It  is  about  the  same  in 
France  as  it  was  before  the  Revolution,  and  Mr.  Rogers  even  considers 
that  it  is  about  the  same  in  England  as  it  was  in  the  14th  century,  but, 
of  course,  this  only  applies  to  countries  in  which  there  is  no  large  extent 
of  unappropriated  land. 

Before  the  time  of  Malthus,  those  who  administered  the  Poor  Law 
thought  they  promoted  the  growth  of  population  by  increasing  a  pauper's 
allowance  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  which  were  bom  to 
him.  Malthus  showed  this  was  a  mistake,  and  that  the  growth  of 
population  depended  on  the  increase  of  food,  and  could  not  be  affected 
by  any  methods  which  the  Government  employed  for  transferring  money 
from  hand  to  hand.  If  the  Government  took  some  of  the  food  and  gave 
it  to  the  paupers,  it  enabled  them  to  bring  up  families,  but  it  at  the  same 
time  prevented  other  people  from  doing  so,  for  the  same  food  cannot 
feed  two  persons  at  once,  and  the  Poor  Law  provided  no  means  for 
increasing  this  quantity.  And  yet,  so  tenacious  is  error,  the  same  fallacy 
re-appears  under  the  name  of  Malthusianism.  Although  Malthus  proved 
that  population  cannot  increase  faster  than  food,  yet  iot-disant  Mai- 
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thosianB  contend  that  people  can,  by  improvident  marriages^  increase 
their  numbers  to  snch  an  extent  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  resort  to 
poorer  soils  to  supply  them  with  food,  and  that  what  they  call  over- 
population is  the  chief  cause  of  distress.    They  should  say  that  over- 
population is  distress,  for  it  is  expressly  defined  by  Mr.  Thornton  as  a 
state  of  things  in  which  some  persons  are  able  and  willing  to  labour,  but 
cannot  obtain  employment    Political  Economy  is  still  in  what  Ck)mte 
has  called  the  metaphysical  stage,  or  in  other  words,  many  of  its  so-called 
explanations  are  nothmg  more  than  truisms..   There  is  nothing  on  which 
a  man  wiU  inaist  more  yehemently  than  a  truism,  because  the  impossibility 
of  denying  it  renders  him  angry  with  all  those  who  refuse  to  attach  so 
much  importance  to  it  as  he  does.    Here  the  thing  to  be  explained  is  the 
fact  that  there  are  some  people  who  are  in  want  of  the  comforts  or 
necessaries  of  life,  and  the  explanation  given  is  that  there  are  too  many 
people  for  the  quantity  of  food  and  other  things  to  sufiSce  for  them  all. 
But  this  is  not  an  explanation,  but  a  statement  of  the  fact,  since  saying 
that  there  are  too  many  is  merely  saying  that  there  are  some  people  who 
have  enough,  and  x)thers  who  have  not.    If  sailors  are  wrecked  on  a 
barren  island,  they  will  perish  of  starvation,  but  no  explanation  would  be 
furnished  by  the  statement  that  the  island  is  over-peopled.    Many 
historians — as,  for  instance,  Hallam— consider  that  the  working  classes 
were  formerly  able  to  purchase  more  bread  than  they  can  at  present,  and 
suppose  that  the  increase  of  population  has  rendered  it  necessary  to  resort 
to  poorer  soils,  and  so  to  increase  the  cost  of  producing  wheat.    But  I 
contend  that  it  cannot  have  had  this  effect,  but  can  only  have  followed 
on  agricultural  improvements,  and  that  the  cost  of  growing  wheat  on  the 
worst  soib  cultivated  is  the  same  now  as  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Second. 
Hallam  was  led  into  error  by  taking  the  price  of  wheat  in  the  year  which 
he  wrote,  which  happened  to  be  one  of  scarcity,  and  comparing  it  with 
the  average  of  a  century ;  but  if  he  had  taken  the  bad  years  at  the 
beginning  of  Edward  the  Second's  reign,  and  compared  them  with  the 
average  of  the  half  century  which  preceded  the  publication  of  his  work, 
he  might  have  reversed  the  picture.  In  accordance  with  the  principles  just 
explained,  I  hold  that  the  population  of  England  has  increased  since  the 
time  of  Edward  the  Second  in  consequence  of  agricultural  improvements, 
but  that  this  has  never  induced  the  people  to  cultivate  soils  which  yielded 
less  to  the  same  quantity  of  labour  than  the  worst  then  cultivated.    I 
believe  that  I  am  near  die  truth  when  I  say  that  the  worst  then  yielded 
86  hectolitrea  of  wheat  to  the  labour  of  each  man  directly  or  indirectly 
employed  upon  them.    Some  improvements  were  only  i^plicable  to 
certain  fanns,  and  these  hare  increased  the  number  of  ^^free  hands." 
Others  have  ^labled  people  to  obtain  86  hectolitres  firom  land  wfaidi 
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would  formerly  only  yield  80,  20,  or,  it  may  be,  some  smaller  number,  to 
the  labour  of  one  man,  and  these  have  had  the  effect  of  extending 
cultivation.  But  neither  could  have  had  the  effect  of  inducing  men  to 
cultivate  land  which  would  not  yield  86  hectolitres,  for  the  "  free  hands  " 
must  have  been  able  to  support  themselves  by  some  other  occupation 
than  agriculture,  and  if  they  set  up  as  tailors,  for  instance,  they  could 
have  obtained  from  the  farmers  86  hectolitres  in  exchange  for  a  year's 
labour,  and  to  suppose  they  would  voluntarily  cultivate  land  for  themselves 
which  would  only  yield  thejn  85  or  84,  is  to  suppose  that  they  would 
undergo  more  labour  to  obtain  wealth  when  less  labour  would  suffice. 
The  fact  that  the  population  has  increased  proves  that  the  farmers  are 
able  to  support  more  persons  than  formerly  who  are  not  engaged  in 
farming.  There  may,  of  course,  for  a  time  be  too  many  persons  engaged 
in  one  trade,  but  I  hold  with  Mr.  Bogers*  that  general  redundance  of 
population  is  as  great  a  fallacy  as  general  over-production.  Where  there 
are  human  beings  it  is  clear  that  there  is  food  enough  to  maintain  them, 
for  otherwise  they  would  not  be  alive,  and  though  there  are  always  some 
who  are  unable  to  find  a  suitable  occupation,  there  cannot  be  a  general 
deficiency  of  the  means  of  employing  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide 
themselves  with  the  other  articles  which  they  desire. 

In  order  to  account  for  the  existence  of  pauperism,  we  must  enquire 
what  are  the  circumstances  which  prevent  people  from  producing  as  much 
as  they  require  to  keep  themselves  in  comfort.  One  obvious  cause  is  the 
ignorance  or  the  inefficiency  of  the  persons  themselveg,  and  the  remedy 
must  be  sought  in  some  system  of  education  which  would  render  all  of 
them  more  fit  to  exercise  some  handicraft.  But,  however  much  education 
may  be  improved,  one  cause  of  pauperism  will  always  remain  in  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  seasons.  When  these  are  unfavourable  farming  industry 
is  less  productive,  and  this  must  diminish  the  comfort  of  the  people. 

In  a  country  which  has  little  or  no  intercourse  with  others,  a  bad 
harvest  produces  a  famine,  for,  as  less  food  is  produced,  some  persons 
have  to  go  without  it  altogether.  In  our  own  country  we  are  happily 
exempt  from  these  tremendous  catastrophes,  but  we  feel  the  effect  of  a 
bad  harvest  in  a  different  way.  When  the  seasons  are  propitious  the 
"  free  hands  "  are  employed  in  manufacturing  various  articles  to  supply 
the  secondary  wants  of  the  farmers  and  of  themselves ;  when  they  are 
unpropitious,  the  "fr^e  hands"  are  engaged  in  manufacturing  goods  to 
be  sent  abroad  in  exchange  for  com.  As  the  wants  and  tasks  of  foreigners 
are  different  to  those  of  our  own  people,  there  must  be  a  considerable 
transfer  of  labourers  from  one  employment  to  another,  and  as  this  neces- 

*  See  his  article  on  the  Colonial  Question  in  the  2nd  Series  of  Essays  published 
by  the  Cobden  aub,  1872. 
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sifcates  much  suffering  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  ahready  used  to 
one  trade,  it  follows  that,  as  is  well  known,  a  bad  harvest  prodnces 
distress  in  the  manufacturing  districts.  It  would  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  establish  such  a  system  of  education  as  should  enable 
ereiybodj  to  find  employment,  notwithstanding  all  these  changes. 

As  the  Poor  Law  does  nothing  to  increase  or  diminish  the  supply  of 
food,  it  can  have  no  effect  upon  population.  If  it  enables  paupers  to  lire 
and  bring  up  families,  it  must  to  the  same  extent  prevent  some  one  else 
fix)m  doing  the  like.  If  it  encourages  landlords  to  pull  down  cottages, 
and  so  diminish  the  population  of  the  rural  districts,  it  must  to  the 
same  extent  increase  the  population  of  the  towns.  The  objections  to  the 
Poor  Law  are  rather  of  a  moral  than  of  an  economic  character.  It  is 
for  the  moralist  to  judge  a  system  which  deprives  charity  of  its  generosity 
by  making  it  compulsory.  It  is  for  him  to  say  whether  it  is  better  that 
a  man  who  is  out  of  work,  from  ill-health  or  any  other  cause,  should  be 
supported  from  a  fund  to  which  he  has  subscribed  while  in  employment, 
or  receive  alms  which  others  are  compelled  to  give.  But  whichever  mode 
be  adopted,  there  is  the  same  distress,  and  the  same  loss  to  society,  just 
as  the  loss  which  the  Chicago  fire  occasioned  to  the  American  people  was 
in  no  degree  lessened  by  the  &ct  that  many  of  the  buildings  were  insured. 

As  population  is  always  pressing  on  the  means  of  subsistence,  it 
follows  that  emigration  cannot  of  itself  reduce  the  number  of  inhabitants ; 
and  we  find  accordingly  that  those  countries  which  send  out  the  largest 
number  of  emigrants  are  rapidly  increasing  in  population,  and  that  where 
this  is  not  the  case,  1)ut  a  diminution  is  taking  place,  the  country  in 
question  is  either  exporting  food,  or  suffering  from  some  great  calamity 
which  renders  it  more  difficult  to  produce  it.  As  long  as  there  is  the 
same  quantity  of  food  in  a  country,  the  population  must  remain  the 
same,  and  if  many  persons  leave  it  every  year,  more  wiU  be  bom  to  take 
their  places,  and  their  departure  relieves  those  whom  they  leave  behind 
from  the  necessity  of  maintaining  them,  and  increases  their  power  of 
maintaining  their  families.  There  is  nothing,  therefore,  surprising  in  the 
fact  that  England  sends  forth  many  thousand  emigrants  every  year,  and 
yet  continues  to  increase  rapidly  in  population,  and,  indeed,  this  very 
emigration  in  some  degree  accounts  for  the  increase,  l^nglish  emigrants 
who  settle  in  America  and  Australia  engage  in  farming,  and  send  the 
food  which  they  produce  to  England  in  exchange  for  our  manufactures, 
so  that  they,  in  fact,  feed  us  while  we  work  for  them,  and  enable  this 
country  to  maintain  a  much  larger  population  than  she  could  well  do  if 
restricted  to  the  products  of  her  own  soil.  Even  when  emigration  takes 
place  on  a  large  scale  in  consequence  of  the  oppression  of  the  (Government, 
it  will  not  diminish  population  unless  the  actual  cultivators  of  the  soil 
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leave  the  oonntry.  It  is  probable  that  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  did  little,  if  anything,  to  diminish  the  population  of  France,  since 
the  Huguenots  who  fled  the  country  were  chiefly  the  artisans  and  traders 
of  the  towns,  and  that  little  or  no  land  went  out  of  cultivation,  but  the 
food  which  was  produced  as  usual  enabled  the  Catholics  to  increafie  their 
£unilies,  and  repair  the  breach  made  in  the  population.  The  expulsion 
of  the  Moors  from  Spain  probably  had  this  efPect,  for  they  were  the 
actual  tillers  of  the  soil,  though  even  here  the  number  must  have  been 
soon  made  up  again  by  migration  from  other  parts  of  Spain  into  Granada. 
Senor  Garrido,  in  his  "  Bspagne  Contemperaine,"  gives  the  population  of 
Spain  in  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Second  as  8,000,000,  and  as  16,000,000  at 
the  present  time,  although  he  does  not  think  that  much  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  the  former  number,  or,  indeed,  on  any  which  has  been  published 
by  the  Spanish  Government  until  very  recently.  If,  however,  this  number 
at  all  approximates  to  the  truth,  it  shows  that  the  population  of  Spain  has 
doubled  since  the  time  of  Philip  the  Second,  although  it  is  even  now  very 
thinly  peopled,  as  it  contains  less  than  half  the  population  of  France, 
although  nearly  equal  in  extent.  This  would  show,  at  least,  that  the 
much  talked  of  decline  of  Spain  is  not  an  absolute  falling  off,  but  a  slower 
progress  when  compared  with  other  countries. 

It  is  difScult  to  say  what  is  the  cause  of  emigration.  It  has  been 
vaguely  ascribed  to  over-population,  but  no  connexion  can  be  established 
between  the  density  of  population  and  the  number  of  emigrants  which  a 
country  sends  forth.  While  Holland,  with  a  population  of  112,  and 
France  with  69  to  the  square  kilometre,  send  out  no  emigrants  worth 
mentioning,  the  largest  numbers  go  from  Germany,  which  has  74,  and 
Ireland,  which  has  68  to  the  same  area.*  If  by  over-population  it  is 
merely  meant  that  the  country  contains  more  people  than  can  obtain  a 
comfortable  maintenance  within  it,  the  explanation  is  little  better  than  a 
truism,  since  the  fact  that  there  is  a  large  emigration  is  the  only  proof 
given  of  the  superabundance  of  population.  The  explanation,  whatever 
it  be,  must  be  sought  for  in  moral  causes.  If  a  people  are  much 
attached  to  their  native  country,  they  will  rather  take  any  employment  at 
home  than  seek  a  new  one  abroad  ;  if  they  are  enterprising,  they  will 
rather  follow  an  occupation  for  which  they  have  a  preference  in  a  foreign 
country,  than  take  to  any  other  at  home.  In  such  a  country  as  the 
United  States,  where  the  great  majority  pf  the  people  are  engaged  in 
agriculture,  it  is  natural  that  yoimg  men  should  prefer  to  go  westward 
and  follow  the  occupation  with  which  they  are  familiar  from  childhood, 
rather  than  engage  in  manufactures  in  their  native  States.    In  such 

*  In  this  and  the  following  section,  the  numbers,  when  not  otherwise  specified, 
are  taken  from  the  Almanach  de  Gotlia  for  the  year  1872. 
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ooimtrieB  emigration  thoroughly  works  itself. into  the  national  habits, 
and  population  increases  most  rapidlj,  because  the  ''  free  hands  "  whom 
every  suocessiYe  increase  of  food  sets  at  liberty,  employ  themselveSy  not 
in  manufactures^  but  in  still  further  increasing  the  quantity  of  food«  It 
is  to  such  countries  that  emigration  takes  place,  for  although  the  natural 
increase  of  births  could  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  food,  still  the 
inhabitants  find  it  a  great  advantage  to  receive  full-grown  men  and 
women,  who  are  able,  as  soon  as  they  arrive,  to  perform  services  in  return 
for  th^  food  which  they  receive.  But  there  is  nothing,  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  in  their  economic  condition  to  explain  why  France  should  number 
her  emigrants  by  hundreds,  and  Germany  by  tens  of  thousands.  In 
France,  as  elsewhere,  there  are  many  persons  who  have  to  wait  a  long 
time  before  they  can  obtain  an  employment  which  suits  their  fancy,  but 
they  seldom  think  of  emigrating  in  these  circumstances,  as  an  Irishman 
or  a  Qerman  would  do.  I  can  only  refer  to  the  character  of  the  people 
to  account  for  this  fact.  If  emigration  became  a  common  practice  in 
France,  it  would  not  diminish  the  population,  nor  would  it  cause  it  to 
increase  more  rapidly  than  it  does  at  present ;  the  only  effect  would  be 
that  French  families,  instead  of  consisting  as  they  now  generally  do  of 
two  children  only,  would  contain,  on  the  average,  three,  or  two  and  a 
half,  and  that  some  would  emigrate  when  they  grew  up. 

As  agriculture  is  constantly  improving,  and  as  new  means  are 
constantly  devised  for  bringing  poor  land  into  cultivation,  as  well  as  for 
increasing  the  produce  of  that  which  is  already  under  tillage,  there  is  in 
every  country  a  constant  tendency  towards  an  increase  of  population. 
In  our  own  time,  this  tendency  is  proved  to  be  actually  triumphing  in 
most  countries,  by  the  unanswerable  evidence  of  statistics,  and  although 
the  same  evidence  shows  that  in  some  countries  the  numbers  are  declining, 
the  loss  in  these  cases  is  far  outbalanced  by  the  gain  in  the  others.  It 
is  reason^le,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  the  same  process  has  always  been 
going  on,  and  to  look  with  suspicion  upon  all  statements  of  ancient  or 
modem  writers,  to  the  effect  that  the  population  of  Europe,  or  of  any 
considerable  part  of  it,  was  formerly  greater  than  at  present.  It  is 
difficult  to  speak  seriously  of  Montesquieu's  opinion  that  there  were  not 
upon  the  earth  in  his  time  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  numbers  of  men  who 
were  living  in.  the  time  of  JuHus  Caesar.  The  subject  was  fiilly  discussed 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  by  Hume  and  Wallace.  The  former,  in 
his  masterly  essay  on  the  '^  Populousness  of  Ancient  Nations,"  collected 
with  great  care  idl  the  statements  which  he  could  find  in  the  Greek  and 
Boman  writers  which  bore  in  any  way  on  the  subject  of  population,  and 
showed  how  baseless  they  were  for  the  most  part,  and  how  they 
contradicted  one  another.    Hume  lay  under  the  double  disadvantage  ni^^^ 
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knowing  neither  the  population  of  any  oonntry  of  Europe  in  his  own 
time^  nor  that  of  any  country  in  ancient  timefi,  and  the  ability  with 
which  he  conducted  his  argument  under  these  circumstances  strikingly 
demonstrates  the  great  powers  of  his  mind.  The  conclusion  at  which  he 
arrived  was  that  the  population  of  Europe,  of  France,  and  of  Spain,  was 
much  greater  in  his  time  than  it  had  ever  been  before,  and  though  he 
admitted  that  Greece  and  Syria  might  have  fallen  off,  he  threw  doubts 
on  the  very  large  number  which  had  been  attributed  to  them.  The 
publication  of  his  essay  called  forth  a  reply  from  Bobert  Wallace,  whose 
essay  on  the  '^  Numbers  of  Mankind  in  Ancient  and  Modem  Times"  was 
accompanied  by  an  appendix,  in  which  he  examined  seriatim  all  Hume's 
arguments,  and  endeavoured  to  refute  them.  This  work  displays  con- 
liderable  learning  and  some  ability,  bnt  it  is  pervaded  throughout  by 
an  uncritical  credulity  which  affords  a  striking  contrast  to  the  vigorous 
scepticism  of  Hume.  Wallace  accepted  all  the  numerical  statements 
put  forward  by  classical  writers,  although  they  frequently  lived  many 
centuries  after  the  time  of  which  they  wrote,  and  although  Hume  had 
pointed  out  that  mistakes  are  more  likely  to  occur  in  copying  numbers 
than  any  other  portion  of  a  manuscript,  and  that,  therefore,  all  such 
statements  should  be  received  with  extreme  caution.  Wallace  and  other 
writers  suppose  that  the  world  was  more  populous  in  the  time  of  Augustus 
than  it  is  at  present,  the  writers  of  the  Augustan  Age  thought  it  was  less 
populous  then  than  it  had  been  in  what  was  even  then  a  remote  antiquity. 
Diodorus  Siculus  tells  us  that  Western  Asia  was  more  populous  in  the 
time  of  Ninus,  a  personage  who  never  existed,  and  who  was  alleged  to 
have  existed  more  than  a  thousand  years  before  the  time  of  that  historian. 
Of  course  no  one  would  now  place  any  reliance  on  such  a  statement. 
Hume  has  pointed  out  an  error  to  which  persons  who  reason  on  this 
subject  are  liable  to  fall  into,  that  of  regarding  antiquity  as  if  it  were  all 
one  period,  and  of  supposing  that  a  country  was  formerly  more  populous 
because  the  ruins  of  large  cities  are  to  be  found  in  it,  as  if  all  these 
flourished  at  the  same  time.  But  these  ruins  only  show  the  popula- 
tion has  shifted  from  place  to  place,  and  it  has  yet  to  be  proved  that  the 
countries  which  are  now  ruled  over  by  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  and  the 
Shah  of  Persia  are  less  populous  than  they  were  when  they  were  subject 
to  the  ancient  Assyrian  or  Persian  monarchs,  or  even  that  Nineveh  or 
Babylon  were  more  populous  than  modem  Bagdad. 

There  is  another  error  which  is  commonly  committed,  that  of  confound- 
ing the  relative  importance  of  a  town  or  a  State,  when  compared  with  those 
which  flourished  at  the  same  time,  with  its  absolute  importance  compared 
with  the  present  time.  Because  Carthage  had  a  larger  commerce  two 
thousand  years  ago  than  any  other  port  of  the  Mediterranean  had  at 
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that  time,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  it  had  a  greater  commerce  than 
Tonis  has  at  present,  but  we  think  little  of  Tonis,  because  we  compare 
it  with  London  and  Marseilles.  The  ancients  considered  Tyre  an 
important  city,  but  Arrian,  a  contemporary  writer,  says  that  when  it 
was  besieged  by  Alexander,  8,000  persons  were  killed  during  the  siege, 
and  80,000  taken  prisoners  at  the  end,  so  that  the  whole  population 
according  to  him  was  no  more  than  88,000,  so  that  we  should  now 
consider  it  an  insignificant  town,  though  it  may  have  appeared  large  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  small  towns  of  Greece  and  Italy.  The  ancients 
used  to  register  the  number  of  free  men  who  enjoyed  the  full  rights  of 
citizenship,  and  where  these  records  are  preseired  they  do  not  show  that 
Greece  or  Italy  were  more  populous  than  at  present.  From  a  statement 
made  by  Justin  respecting  the  military  force  of  Greece  when  it  sub- 
mitted to  Philip  of  Macedon,  Hume  calculated  that  the  country  then 
contained  1,200,000  inhabitants,  while  the  modem  kingdom  of  Greece, 
contains  1,457,000,  but  the  correctness  of  the  calculation  is  disputed  by 
Wallace,  and  Justin  himself  lived  several  centuries  after  the  time  of 
Philip.  The  complaints  of  the  depopulation  of  Italy  which  were  com- 
mon in  the  Augustan  Age  had  probably  no  other  foundation  than  the 
consolidation  of  small  farms  into  large  ones,  which  diminished  the 
popnliUdon  of  some  rural  districts. 

The  fact  that  Eome  imported  a  large  quantity  of  com  from  Sicily  in 
the  form  of  a  tribute  is  a  tolerably  sure  sign  that  the  population  of  Italy 
was  increasing,  and  nothing  can  be  more  untrustworthy  than  popular 
notions  of  increase  or  decrease  when  unsupported  by  statistics.  The 
belief  that  Egypt  was  formerly  very  densely  peopled  rests  on  the 
authority  of  Herodotus,  who  tells  us  that  in  the  reign  of  Amasis,  just 
before  Uie  Persian  conquest,  it  contained  7,000,000  inhabitants,  and 
20,000  populous  cities.  Both  these  statements  cannot  be  tme,  since 
each  dty  could  only  have  had  on  the  average  850  inhabitants,  without 
leaving  any  for  the  rural  districts.  When  Hume  pointed  this  out, 
Wallace  proposed  to  get  over  the  difficulty  by  multiplying  the  former 
number  by  four,  and  supposing  that  Herodotus  spoke  only  of  heads  of 
families.  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  wrote  some  centuries  after  Herodotus, 
gave  the  population  of  Egypt  in  his  time  as  8,000,000,  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  either  of  these  writers  had  any  satisfactory  data  for  forming 
an  opinion.  Even  in  our  own  time,  it  is  difScult  to  obtain  with  precision 
the  population  of  Egypt. 

'Ml.  Lane*  tells  us  that  somewhere  about  1880,  a  calculation  was  made 
by  taking  the  number  of  houses  and  allowing  a  certain  average  of  inlu^ 


*  ''tCflnnen  and  Guttoms  of  the  Modem  Egyptiaiui,*'  5th  ed.,  1860,  pp.  22-9C 
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bitants  to  each^  and  this  gave  2^400,000  as  the  total  nnmber.  He 
sapposes  that  at  the  time  when  he  was  writing  this  number  had  been 
diminished  to  less  than  2^000,000,  but  his  reason  for  thinking  so  is  that 
ihe  Pasha  had  employed  200,000  men  iu  military  service  abroad,  and 
this  by  no  means  justifies  Mr.  Lane's  conclusion.  If  a  large  number 
of  men  are  sent  abroad,  those  who  remain  at  home  will  find  it  more  easy 
to  marry  and  bring  up  children;  and,  if  the  quantity  of  food  remains  the 
same,  the  number  of  mhabitants  will  be  the  same ;  although,  as 
Malthus  has  pointed  out,  there  will  be  a  greater  proportion  of  children 
to  adults,  and  the  industrial  strength  of  the  country  will  be  diminished. 
According  to  the  Almanach  de  Gotha,  the  population  in  1844  was 
8,500,000,  and  until  some  proof  is  brought  forward  we  are  not  bound  to 
admit  that  it  has  ever  been  more  than  this.  I  say  until  some  proof  is 
brought  forward,  for  there  is  nothing  impossible  in  such  a  supposition. 
Mr.  Lane  considers  that  if  all  the  soil  were  cultivated,  and  none  of  the 
food  exported,  the  country  might  support  8,000,000,  and  it  may  be  added, 
that  if  it  were  to  import  food  it  might  contain  a  still  larger  number,  and 
it  may  formerly  have  pursued  one  or  other  of  these  courses.  It  may 
seem  strange  at  first  sight  to  suggest  that  the  Empire  of  the  Pharaohs 
did  not  contain  more  than  2,000,000  inhabitants,  but  a  State  of  such  a 
size  may  have  greatly  impressed  the  imagination  of  writers  who  were 
only  familiar  with  the  petty  States  of  Greece  and  Italy,  and  the  modem 
Egyptians  might,  if  their  religion  permitted,  produce  sculptures  and 
paintings  in  which  Sir  Samuel  Baker's  expedition  should  be  made  to 
assume  as  extravagant  proportions  as  the  conquests  of  Barneses.  Simi- 
larly, until  some  better  statistics  are  brought  forward  than  any  which 
have  yet  been  produced,  we  are  not  bound  to  admit  that  Sicily  or 
Syria  has  ever  been  more  populous  than  at  present. 

When  a  country  is  so  fully  occupied  that  there  is  little  waste  land  to 
bring  under  cultivation,  the  agricultural  population  cannot  materially 
increase  in  numbers,  but  every  improvement  which  makes  their  labour 
more  efficient  increases  the  number  of  those  who  are  disposable  for  manu- 
factures and  commerce.  This  is  exemplified  in  the  case  of  France, 
where  it  appears  that  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  agriculture  is 
about  the  same  now  as  it  was  in  1789;  namely,  about  20,000,000,  while 
the  total  population  has  increased  from  26,000,000  to  86,000,000.  Some 
writers  have  assumed  that  a  great  and  sudden  increase  was  the  imme- 
diate effect  of  the  Eevolution  of  1789;  but  I  have  not  been  able  to 
discover  any  satisfactory  grounds  for  this  opinion.  Michelet,  for  instance, 
is  fond  of  saying  that  the  Eevolution  gave  10,000,000  of  people  to 
France,  and  this  is  so  far  true  that  the  population  of  the  country  has 
increased  to  that  extent  since  1790;  but  some  proof  is  required  that  it 
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was  increasing  less  rapidly  before  that  time,  in  order  that  we  may  set 
down  the  Eevolution  as  the  cause.  A  census  was  taken  in  1790,  which 
showed  that  the  country  had  then  contained  26,500,000,  and  in  1815 
they  had  increased  to  29,500,000,  being  at  the  rate  of  120,000  per 
annum.  Between  1815  and  1847,  the  increase  was  6,000,000,  or  about 
200,000  per  annum.  M.  de  Layergne  therefore  assigns  the  Restoration 
as  the  epoch  of  a  marked  improvement  in  the  prosperity  of  the  country, 
and  his  view  is  certainly  more  in  accordance  with  the  figures.  He  tells 
us  that  Necker  a  few  years  before  the  EeTolution  estimated  the  annual 
increase  at  182,000.  Sir  William  Petty,  a  century  earlier,  had  estimated 
the  whole  population  at  14,000,000;  and,  if  this  were  correct,  the  annual 
increase  from  his  time  down  to  the  ReTolution  must  have  been  nearly 
120,000  on  the  average.  I  do  not  know  whether  either  of  these  esti- 
mates is  to  be  depended  on,  but  they,  at  least,  require  to  be  disproved 
before  we  can  accept  vague  statements  respecting  the  slowness  of  the 
rate  of  progress.  The  fact  that  the  population  of  France  increased  by 
8,000,000  between  1790  and  1815,  although  she  was  engaged  in  war 
during  nearly  the  whole  of  that  period,  8ho\^'8  how  great  a  mistake  it  is 
to  suppose  that  the  destruction  of  life  in  sieges  and  battles  must  of 
necessity  diminish  the  population  of  a  country.  This  destruction  takes 
place  chiefly  among  able-bodied  men,  and  as  the  number  of  women  is 
but  little  diminished,  those  men  who  are  left  behind  find  it  more  easy  to 
marry,  and  as  it  seldom  happens  that  so  large  a  draft  is  made  on  the 
people  as  not  to  leave  enough  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  same 
quantity  of  food  is  produced,  and  an  increase  of  births  fills  up  the  gap 
which  war  has  created.  M.  dc  Lavergne*  introduces  a  dif&culty  into 
the  question  by  telling  us  that  the  calculation  made  by  Chaptal  in  1815, 
of  the  amount  of  the  agricultural  produce  of  France,  gives  the  same 
quantity  as  that  of  Levoisier  in  1790,  and  that  both  are  correct.  If  the 
quantity  of  food  was  the  same  at  both  periods,  it  seems  strange  that  the 
number  of  inhabitants  should  have  increased  by  8,000,000,  though  it  is 
possible  that  the  great  extension  of  the  boundaries  of  France  which  was 
effected  by  Napoleon  may  have  enabled  the  country  to  import  food 
from  Belgium  and  other  countries  with  which  it  did  not  formerly  enjoy 
free  trade;  but  if  this  be  so,  France  must  have  produced  a  very  much 
larger  quantity  of  food  immediately  after  the  peace,  since  its  population 
did  not  &11  off,  but,  on  the  contrary,  increased.  Whether  this  was  so,  or 
whether  either  or  both  of  these  calculations  were  incorrect,  I  am  not  in 
a  position  to  determine.  The  more  rapid  increase  during  the  period 
1815_1S47,  was  the  natural  result  of  the  return  to  peaceful  industry; 

*  **  Eoon.  Bur.de  Fran.,**  p.  48. 
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but  the  Terj  slight  increase  daring  the  next  ten  years,  which  was  not  on 
the  average  more  than  60,000  per  annum,  has  excited  some  surprise.  It 
would  seem  to  be  principally  due  to  the  diseases  which  attacked  the 
potato,  the  vine,  and  the  silkworm ;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  a 
country  like  France,  in  which  more  than  half  the  people  are  engaged  in 
agriculture,  and  which  suppUes  itself  with  food,  is  more  Uable  to  suffer 
from  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons  than  a  country  like  England,  which 
draws  its  supplies  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  gives  its  manufac- 
tured products  in  exchange.  The  population  of  France  is  now  some- 
what diminishing,  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  this  by 
reference  to  the  conscription,  but  this  is  obviously  inadequate,  as  we  have 
seen  how  small  was  the  effect  of  the  wars  of  the  Republic  and  of  the 
Empire.  As,  however,  but  a  small  portion  of  the  soil  of  France  is 
employed  in  growing  cereals,  we  ought  not  perhaps  to  expect  a  rapid 
increase  of  its  abready  large  population,  and  the  French  may  find  it 
more  profitable  to  export  wine  into  England,  and  import  our  cloth  and 
hardware,  than  to  grow  wheat  and  support  their  own  people  in  manufac- 
turing them  at  home. 

The  population  of  England  and  Wales  has  been  rapidly  and  steadily 
increasing  during  the  present  century.  Very  exaggerated  notions  have 
been  and  are  still  entertained  respecting  the  effect  of  the  Com  Laws  in 
preventing  this  progress.  It  has  been  said  that  they  "  cursed  the  country 
with  a  perpetual  dearth,"  but,  in  reality,  they  did  not,  and  could  notr  do 
any  such  thing.  They  did,  in  a  great  measure,  restrict  this  country  to 
the  produce  of  its  own  soil,  since  they  prevented  the  importation  of 
foreign  com  except  in  time  of  scarcity,  but  they  did  not  prevent 
agricultural  improvements,  nor  the  increase  of  populations  nor  the 
development  of  manufactures,  and,  indeed,  it  was  the  powerful  manufac- 
turing interest  which  had  grown  up  under  the  Com  Laws  which  at  length 
acquired  sufBicient  strength  to  sweep  them  away.  As  the  tme  nature  of 
the  Com  Laws  is  not  generally  known,  it  may  be  well  to  explain  what 
they  were  and  what  effect  they  produced.  The  Com  Law  of  1828 
prohibited  the  importation  of  wheat  until  the  "Gazette"  average  price 
for  a  number  of  weeks  had  reached  a  point  equivalent  to  28f.  the 
hectolitre,  when  its  importation  was  permitted  on  the  payment  of  a  duty 
of  8f.  60c.  the  hectoUtre.  As  the  price  rose,  the  duty  fell,  until  the 
former  reached  81f.,  at  and  after  which  point  the  duty  was  only  48c.  the 
hectoUtre.  28f.  was  far  beyond  the  ordinary  price,  and  during  the 
years  1882  to  1886  inclusive,  the  average  price  of  the  year  was  never 
more  than  28f.,  and  during  almost  the  whole  of  that  period  our  ports 
were  closed  against  foreign  suppUes,  yet  the  population  of  the  country 
steadily  increased  during  that  period.    It  cannot  be  said,  therefore,  that 
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the  Com  Laws,  as  a  general  rule,  made  com  dear,  or  that  they  prevented 
ns  from  obtaining  an  increased  quantity. 

The  real  effect  of  the  law  was  to  produce  excessive  fluctuations  of 
price  in  years  of  scarcity,  since,  if  we  had  not  enough  toj  supply  our 
wants,  it  was  necessary  that  the  price  should  rise  to  28f.  before  we  could 
obtain  any  from  abroad,  while,  but  for  the  law,  we  might  have  obtained 
fresh  supplies  when  the  price  was  no  more  than  20f.  the  hectolitre. 
Although  foreign  wheat  could  not  be  entered  for  home  consumption 
unless  the  price  was  as  high  as  28f.,  it  might  be  stored  up  in  bond ;  that 
is,  placed  in  warehouses  in  our  ports  for  as  lon^  a  time  as  the  owners 
chose,  without  paying  any  duty,  and  while  in  bond  might  be  sold  over 
and  over  again.  -  There  was  generally  a  large  supply  in  this  state,  some 
of  which  was  often  kept  for  months  or  even  years  before  it  could  be 
brought  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  When  the  price  was  seen  to 
be  rising,  towards  28f.,  the  com  in  bond  became  an  object  of  speculation, 
and  it  was  the  interest  of  the  speculators  to  hold  it  back  until  the  price 
rose  to  81f.  when  the  duty  reached  its  lowest  point,  and  their  profit 
became  the  highest  possible.  If,  for  instance,  the  importer  had  paid  14f, 
the  hectolitre,  and  sold  it  when  the  price  was  28f.,  he  had  to  pay  a  duty 
of  8^,  and  his  profit  was  only  5^,  but  if  he  waited  until  the  price  rose  to 
31f.,  the  duty  fell  to  48c.,  and  he  obtained  a  profit  of  more  than  16^f. 
on  each  hectolitre.  Thus  it  frequently  happened  that  when  the  price 
rose  to  dlf.,  so  large  an  importation  took  place  as  to  produce  a  great  fall 
in  the  price,  and  thus  cause  the  ports  to  be  closed  against  all  frirther 
supplies.  These  effects  of  the  law,  which  were  often  curious,  have  been 
fully  described  in  Tooke's  "  History  of  Prices."  The  chief  evil  which 
they  produced  was,  that  they  introduced  such  uncertainty  into  the  com 
trade  that  com  could  not  be  regularly  grown  in  other  countries  to 
supply  the  English  market,  and  this  must  have  tended  to  aggravate  the 
scarcity  produced  by  a  bad  harvest.  Since  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws, 
England  has  become  a  regularly  importing  country,  and  draws  its  sup- 
pUes  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  increase  of  her  population  now 
depends  on  the  progress  of  agricultural  improvements  throughout  the 
world,  and  the  great  density  of  her  population,  which  amounted  in  1871 
to  150  to  the  square  kilometre,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  her  people  are 
engaged  in  manufacturing  and  mining  operations,  which  require  much 
less  space  than  agriculture  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  people  em- 
ployed. If  at  some  future  time  the  world  should  find  it  more  convenient 
to  carry  on  its  manufactures  in  some  other  country  than  England,  the 
population  of  the  latter  may  be  diminished,  but  it  would  be  rash  to  say 
that  this  result  must  follow  on  the  exhaustion  of  our  coalfields.  It  was 
once  believed  that  England  would  be  ruined  if  the  supply  of  cotton  wen 
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cut  off,  bat  when  this  cyent  actoallj  took  plaoe  the  oonntiy  still  contmued 
to  increase  in  wealth  and  population,  although  there  was  great  distress  iu 
some  district.  As,  therefore,  we  cannot  foresee  the  industrial  condition 
of  the  world  at  the  time  when  our  coalfields  shall  be  exhausted,  we 
cannot  tell  whether  it  will  still  be  necessary  for  the  world  to  supply 
England  with  food  in  order  that  she  may  cany  on  some  new  branch  of 
industry. 

Ireland  presents  us  with  a  remarkable  contrast  to  England,  and  with 
a  well-authenticated  instance  of  a  diminution  of  population  continuing 
for  a  long  period.  In  1841  it  contained  8,000,000  of  inhabitants,  but 
these  had  been  reduced  in  1851  to  less  than  7,000,000,  and  in  1871  to 
less  than  5,500,000.  Those  who  believe  that  the  populousness  of  a 
country  depends  on  the  character  of  ifcs  Oovemment  may  think  that  this 
case  confirms  their  views,  and  that  this  diminution  is  due  to  English 
tyranny.  But  if  we  extend  our  view  over  a  longer  period,  we  find  that 
the  population  was  always  increasing  up  to  1841,  and  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  Government  of  England  has  become  more  tyrannical  since  that 
date  than  it  was  before.  Indeed,  there  has  never  b^n  any  dispute  that 
the  potato  blight  was  the  prime  cause  of  the  diminution,  and  this  was  an 
evil  which  the  Oovemment  had  no  power  to  prevent,  although  much 
might  have  been  done  to  mitigate  it  by  better  rulers.  It  was  physically 
impoRsiblc  to  obtain  the  usual  quantity  of  food  from  the  soil,  and  the 
people  were  forced  to  starve  or  emigrate.  The  diminution  which  has 
taken  place  since  1851  cannot  be  referred  to  the  potato  blight,  but  is 
obviouBly  due  to  some  permanent  cause.  Emigration  is  insufficient  to 
account  for  it,  since  it  docs  not  produce  this  effect  in  England  or 
Germany,  and  during  the  ten  years  1801-71,  the  population  of  Ireland 
only  diminished  by  800,000,  while  it  sent  forth  800,000  emigrants. 
We  can  only  account  for  the  diminution  by  supposing  either  that  some 
land  has  gone  out  of  cultivation,  or  that  a  greater  quantity  of  food  has 
been  exported. 

Ireland  docs  export  com  and  cattle,  but  not  in  such  large  quantities 
as  to  account  for  such  a  falling  off  in  the  population.  It  is,  however, 
well  known  that  a  great  extent  of  anible  land  has  been  converted  into 
pasture,  and  this  is  sufficient  to  account  for  a  great  diminution  of  the 
population,  ns  much  fewer  labourers  are  required  to  tend  cattle  than  to 
till  the  ground.  The  repeal  of  the  Cora  Laws  was  the  principal  cause 
of  the  change,  for,  before  their  repeal,  there  was  an  artificial  inducement 
held  out  to  Irish  farmers  to  raise  corn  for  the  English  market.  If 
it  be  considered  that  Free  Trade  has  proved  a  curse  to  Ireland,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  population  though  numerous  were  miserably 
poor,  and  that  the  country  iA  better  fitted  by  nature  for  pasture  than  for 
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tillage.  The  famine^  though  it  was  the  occasion,  was  not  the  cause  of 
the  depopulation,  which  would  have  taken  place  in  any  case  when  once 
the  Corn  Laws  had  been  repealed.* 

How  great  soever  the  improvements  may  be  which  agriculture  is 
destined  to  receive,  there  must  at  length  come  a  time  when  the  earth 
will  refuse  to  yield  an  increased  quantity  of  food,  and  when  this  happens 
it  will  be  impossible  for  the  numbers  of  mankind  to  increase.  We  cannot 
foresee  what  their  number  will  then  be,  but  the  limit  must  be  reached 
long  before  it  is  so  great  as  not  to  allow  them  standing  room.  Some 
writers  speak  as  if  this  incapacity  for  further  increase  would  be  a  great 
calamity,  but  there  is  no  apparent  reason  for  entertaining  such  an  idea* 
The  simple  effect  would  be  that  each  married  couple  would  only  produce 
on  the  average  between  two  and  three  children,  and  France  at  the 
present  time  exhibits  a  state  of  things  somewhat  similar  to  this.  Large 
families  are  much  less  common  in  France  than  in  England,  and  the 
families  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  commonly  consist  of  two  children 
only.  Yet  nobody  considers  that  the  French  are  to  be  pitied  on  that 
account,  and,  although  their  numbers  are  slowly  decreasing,  they  are 
rapidly  adopting  new  methods  of  increasing  the  comfort  which  they 
already  enjoy.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  t  considers  that  as  the  expenditure 
of  energy  in  procreation  is  brought  to  a  minimum,  more  energy  will  be 
disposable  in  other  ways,  and  that  this  very  fact  must  of  necessity 
increase  the  intellectual  and  moral  capacities  of  the  race.  The  time 
may  come  when  the  human  race  will  be  unable  to  obtain  a  sufficient 
supply  of  food,  and,  indeed,  unless  some  cause  not  now  known  to  be  in 
operation  interferes,  the  forces  now  at  work  in  the  solar  system  must  at 
some  future  time  produce  this  catastrophe.  That  a  kitchen  fire  will  go 
out  unless  fresh  coals  are  put  on  is  not  more  certain  than  that  the  sun 
will  bum  out  unless  it  is  perpetually  supplied  with  fresh  fiiel,  and  we  do 
not  at  present  know  any  source  from  which  an  inexhaustible  supply  can 
be  procured.  With  the  extmction  of  the  sun's  light  and  heat,  vegetable 
Ufe  and  animal  life,  which  depends  upon  it,  must  cease  on  the  globe. 
But  it  would  be  a  mere  quibble  to  say  that  the  extinction  of  the  human 
race  would  be  the  consequence  of  over-population,  since  the  same  result 
would  follow  whether  the  world  was  fully  peopled,  or  whether  it  only 
contained  a  single  human  being.  There  can  never  be  more  human  beings 
in  the  world  than  there  is  food  to  support,  and  no  increase  or  decrease 
of  their  numbers  can  render  them  more  or  less  liable  to  extinction  from 
the  want  of  it. 

*  See  the  Fragments  on  Ireland  in  Caimes*  Political  Essays,  1873. 
f  See  the  chapter  on  Human  Population  in  the  Future  in  the  2nd  vol.  of  his 
*<  Principles  of  Biology.'* 
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NATUBAL  ADVANTAQES — ^DIPTEBKNOES  OP  FERTILITY — SYSTEMS  OP 

LANDED  TENURE. 

The  differences  in  the  amonnt  of  wealth  possessed  by  different  countries 
are  chiefly  due  to  differences  in  the  efSiciencj  of  their  labour  or  in  the 
amount  of  their  capital,  or,  in  other  words,  in  the  skill  and  knowledge  of 
the  people,  or  in  their  number.  But  there  are  still  other  differenCies,  which 
are  dne  to  the  natural  advantages  or  disadvantages  which  the  physical 
condition  of  a  country  affords  to  its  inhabitants.  Under  the  word  land 
I  mean  to  comprehend  all  the  assistance  which  the  soO,  the  climate,  or 
physical  conformation  of  a  country  affords  to  the  labour  of  man.  In 
this  sense  the  land  must  be  admitted  to  exercise  an  important  influence 
in  determining  the  degree  of  civilisation  to  which  a  people  may  attain, 
and  the  length  of  time  which  they  will  require  in  order  to  attain  to  it. 
It  has  often  been  remarked  that  all  the  ancient  seats  of  civilisation  were 
situated  in  alluvial  plains,  watered  by  large  rivers,  such  as  the  (Ganges, 
the  Tigris,  and  the  Nile.  This  &ct  is  partly  explained  by  the  fertility 
which  those  rivers  bestowed  on  the  surrounding  soil,  which  enabled  the 
inhabitants  to  obtain  food  with  much  less  labour  than  the  people  of 
other  countries  could  do.  This  enabled  them  at  a  much  earlier  period 
to  employ  a  portion  of  their  number  in  other  occupations  than  that  of 
raising  food,  and  manufactures  and  commerce  were  the  natural  result 
Perhaps,  however,  the  most  important  service  which  the  rivers  rendered 
was  that  of  reducing  the  labour  necessary  for  conveying  goods  ftx)m 
place  to  place.  Even  where  the  soil  is  not  more  fertile,  the  possession  of 
advantages  in  the  means  of  conveyance  will  enable  a  people  to  produce 
more  than  another  people  who  are  similarly  circumstanced  in  all  other 
respects.  Where  there  is  a  great  difficulty  in  conveying  goods  from 
place  to  place,  food  must  always  be  raised  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
those  who  are  to  consume  it ;  but  if  a  good  system  of  communication 
exists,  the  raising  of  food  may  be  confined  to  those  localities  which  are 
best  suited  to  it,  and  it  may  be  conveyed  to  other  places  and  support  the 
people  who  are  employed  in  producing  other  things.  This  principle  may 
be  illustrated  by  reference  to  many  parts  of  India,  where  the  want  of 
roads  is  a  great  obstacle  to  the  spread  of  cotton  culture.  There  is  much 
land  which  might  be  used  for  growing  cotton,  but  the  people  cannot  use  it 
in  this  way,  because  they  would  not  then  be  able  to  grow  food  for  themselves 
or  to  obtain  it  from  a  distance,    Each  district  is  therefore  obliged  to  pro- 
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dace  its  own  food,  and  by  doing  so  exposes  itself  to  the  danger  of  famine 
in  the  event  of  a  bad  harvest.  Bailwajs  have  as  yet  done  little  to  rescue 
India  from  these  fearfdl  calamities,  for  there  is  still  a  deficiency  of  roads 
which  are  necessary  for  conveying  food  or  other  commodities  from  the 
railway  stations  to  the  people  who  require  them.  Thus  the  diflSculty  of 
conveyance  prevents  commerce  from  springing  up,  and  the  want  of 
commerce  prevents  the  development  of  good  means  of  communication, 
and  the  people  of  India  must  require  a  long  time  to  get  over  this 
difficulty.  Those  who  dwell  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  or  the  Ganges, 
have  a  natural  road  provided  for  them,  and  thus  one  of  the  great  im- 
pediments to  the  progress  of  industry  is  removed.  Egypt  and  Northern 
India,  therefore,  were  rich  and  civilised  when  Northern  Europe  was  poor 
and  barbarous,  because  it  was  more  easy  for  men  to  produce  wealth  in 
the  former  countries,  and  a  shorter  time  was  requisite  for  them  to 
accumulate  sufficient  food  to  maintain  the  population  of  large  cities. 
Where  a  country  is  so  barren  that  the  labour  of  one  man,  however 
skilfully  conducted,  cannot  produce  more  food  than  is  sufficient  for  him- 
self and  as  many  children  as  are  necessary  to  keep  up  the  number  of  the 
inhabitants,  no  marked  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  people  can 
be  worked  out  by  their  own  unassisted  efforts.  The  Bedouins  can  never 
rise  above  their  present  state*  of  barbarism,  unless  some  method  is  dis- 
covered of  obtaining  more  produce  from  the  soil  of  the  desert,  or  unless 
they  are  conquered  by  some  of  their  more  fortunate  neighbours,  and 
are  allowed  to  share  in  the  industrial  and  intellectual  advantages  which 
other  nations  have  acquired  by  a  long  course  of  industry.  But  if  we 
except  such  extreme  cases  as  the  deserts  of  Arabia  and  Africa,  and  the 
icy  regions  of  the  Arctic  circle,  we  do  not  in  general  see  much  connec- 
tion between  the  natural  resources  of  a  country  and  the  wealth  which  it 
now  enjoys.  The  wealth  of  England  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  it 
possesses  coal  and  iron  mines  in  close  proximity  to  one  another,  which 
gives  the  people  a  great  advantage  in  carrying  on  manufactures.  But 
other  countries  which  are  equally  well  provided  with  mines  are  neither 
so  populous  nor  so  wealthy  as  England,  and  the  mines  which  England 
now  possesses  have  been  there  for  untold  ages  before  the  earliest 
time  to  which  the  traces  of  the  presence  of  man  in  this  island  can  be 
referred.  It  is  the  progress  of  agriculture  which  has  enabled  the  country 
to  support  a  large  population  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  mining 
operations,  and  even  if  we  had  no  mines  these  people  would  find  some 
occupation.  The  insular  situation  of  England  must  always  have  been 
an  advantage,  since  it  ftuTiished  her  people  with  a  ready  means  of  com- 
munication with  one  another  and  with  foreigners,  and  the  sea  has  done 
for  England  much  of  what  the  Nile  has  done  for  Egypt. 

g2  M 
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Not  only  are  there  great  differences  between  the  natural  advantages 
enjoyed  by  different  countries^  but  the  different  parts  of  the  same  oonntry, 
however  small  it  may  be,  differ  from  one  another  in  fertility  and  in  all 
other  circnmstances  which  relate  to  the  business  of  prodaction«  That 
different  farms  in  the  same  parish,  and  that  different  parts  of  the  same 
farm  differ  in  fertility  is  a  fact  so  well  known  that  I  need  not  bring 
any  evidence  to  prove  it,  and  it  is  a  fact  on  which  much  of  the  reasoning 
in  Political  Economy  depends.  To  say  that  different  pieces  of  land 
differ  in  fertility  is  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  in  some  of  them  more 
labour  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  same  product  than  is  required  in  others. 
It  is  also  a  well-known  fact  that  the  quantity  of  produce  which  can  be  got 
from  a  given  piece  of  ground  is  limited,  although  improvements  of 
various  kinds  may  considerably  increase  the  quantity  which  it  at  present 
yields.  If  it  were  not  so,  as  Senior  says,  one  farm  might  feed  all 
England.  By  drainage,  or  the  employment  of  greater  quantities  of 
manure,  the  yield  of  wheat  per  hectare  may  be  doubled  or  trebled, 
but  there  must  be  a  limit  to  the  number  of  plants  which  a  given  space  of 
ground  can  support,  and  when  this  is  reached  no  amount  of  industry 
can  increase  the  yield.  In  such  a  country  as  the  United  States,  where 
the  farmers  have  an  immense  range  of  choice,  they  cultivate  none  but 
the  best  soils,  because  by  doing  so  they  caH  obtain  wealth  with  the  least 
possible  labour.  Where  the  commercial  advantages  are  equally  balanced 
between  bringing  fresh  land  into  cultivation  and  bestowing  more  labour 
on  the  improvement  of  those  already  cultivated,  a  great  number  of  men 
prefer  the  former  course.  The  same  outlay  of  labour  may  produce  the 
same  yield  whether  it  is  expended  on  the  old  land  or  the  new,  but  in  the 
former  case  there  will  not  be  so  many  persons  actually  engaged  in 
agriculture  as  in  the  latter.  If  the  improvement  be  effected  by  means 
of  drainage  or  by  the  use  of  artificial  manure,  labourers  would  be  em- 
ployed in  making  the  drainage  pipes,  or  in  preparing  the  manure,  or  in 
bringing  it  from  a  distance.  Their  labour  would  be  most  useful  to  the 
farmers,  but  they  will  not  be  actually  employed  in  farming.  The 
occupation  of  farming  is  so  agreeable  that  it  is  followed  by  many  persons 
without  regard  to  pecuniary  advantages,  and  among  a  nation  of  farmers 
such  as  the  Americans  it  is  thought  better  to  employ  nearly  the  whole 
energy  of  the  people  in  cultivating  the  soil,  and  to  obtain  manufactured 
articles  from  other  countries  in  exchange  for  their  raw  produce.  When 
a  country  is  so  ftilly  peopled  that  there  is  little  waste  land  to  bring  under 
cultivation,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  that  further  progress  may  take  place, 
to  employ  more  labour  in  increasing  the  produce  of  the  old  land. 
Efforts,  too,  are  constantly  made  to  improve  the  means  of  transport, 
and  so  reduce  the  labour  required  for  bringing  the  produce  to  market. 
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It  two  &JC[nB,  which  are  alike  in  other  respects,  are  situated  at  different 
distances  from  the  town  to  which  their  prodaee  is  carried,  it  is  evident 
that  what  is  procored  from  the  nearer  of  the  two  will  be  procured  with 
less  labour.  It  is  equally  evident  that  if  two  farms  are  equally  distant 
from  the  town,  the  produce  of  the  more  fertile  will  be  procured  with  less 
labour  than  (hat  of  the  other.  Similar  differences  manifest  themselves 
in  the  productiveness  of  different  mines,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  greater 
the  depth  to  which  a  mine  is  worked,  the  greater  must  be  the  labour 
necessary  to  extract  the  metal  or  other  substance  which  it  contains.  As 
everybody  desires  to  obtain  wealth  by  the  least  possible  labour,  men 
begin  by  cultivating  the  most  fertile  soils  and  by  working  the  most  pro- 
ductive mines,  and  proceed  by  degrees  to  the  inferior  ones.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  other  things  being  equal,  a  large  increase  of  the  quantity 
of  raw  produce,  whether  vegetable  or  mineral,  can  only  be  obtained  by 
the  expenditure  of  a  greater  quantity  of  labour  in  proportion  to  the  yield, 
since  it  must  be  necessary  to  work  in  less  favourable  circumstances. 

Although  similar  differences  are  to  be  found  in  the  comparative 
advantages  of  different  manufactories,  these  are  not  so  important  as  those 
which  prevail  in  those  branches  of  industry  which  have  just  been 
considered.  A  manufactory  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  the  water  of  which 
can  be  used  to  turn  its  machinery,  is  in  a  better  position  than  one  where 
steam  power  must  be  used,  and  a  manufactory  which  is  near  to  a  port  or 
a  good  line  of  railway  is  better  off  than  one  which  is  situated  in  a  district 
remote  from  a  large  centre  of  population.  But  these  differences  are  not 
of  so  much  importance,  because  manufactories  take  up  less  room  and  can 
more  easily  be  confined  to  the  localities  which  are  best  suited  to  them, 
while  agriculture,  by  its  very  nature,  requires  considerable  space, 
and  mining  operations  can  only  be  carried  on  in  those  places  where  the 
materials  have  been  deposited  by  the  operation  of  natural  causes. 

There  has  been  much  controversy  of  late  years  respecting  the  merits 
of  different  systems  of  landed  tenure;  but  the  question  is  not  one  which 
it  is  within  the  province  of  the  present  work  to  decide.  Political 
Economy,  as  its  name  implies,  originally  meant  the  art  of  disposing  of 
the  resources  of  a  state  to  the  best  advantage;  yet  such  arc  the  changes 
to  which  words  are  subject,  that  the  writers  of  the  present  time  generally 
apply  this  name  to  the  science  of  wealth,  and  consider  political  questions 
as  more  or  less  excluded  from  their  view.  Adam  Smith  devoted  one  of 
his  five  books  to  the  consideration  of  different  systems  of  **  Political 
Economy,"  and  the  remaining  four  to  the  science  of  wealth,  yet  since 
the  publication  of  his  work,  the  subject  to  which  he  devoted  the  greater 
portion  of  it  has  assumed  the  title  which  he  applied  to  the  smaller 
portion^  and  because  it  was  seen  that  a  knowle^  of  the  laws  of  tbd 
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production  of  wealth  was  necessary  to  the  constraction  of  good  political 
institutions^  the  science  which  explains  these  laws  has  taken  the  place 
and  assumed  the  name  of  the  art  to  which  it  forms  the  necessary  intro- 
duction.   I  am  only  following  the  usage  of  contemporary  writers  when 
I  say  that  Political  Economy  has  only  to  point  out  the  effects  of  different 
systems  of  landed  tenure^  and  not  to  decide  which  of  them  is  the  best 
I  have  before  stated  that  the  question,  What  is  the  best  size  for  a 
form?  is  one  of  practice  and  not  of  theory,  and  the  question.  What  is  the 
best  size  for  an  estate?  is  one  which  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  answer  on 
theoretic  grounds.    In  the  first  place,  the  question  never  has  been  or  can 
bo  argued  solely  with  reference  to  the  production  of  wealth,  and  the 
political  and  social  advantages  of  different  systems  cannot  be  discussed 
here.    In  the  second  place,  if  we  look  only  to  the  production  of  wealth, 
Political  Economy  can  only  show  the  tendencies  of  different  systems,  and 
cannot  decide  how  far  these  may  prevail,  or  be  counteracted  in  practice. 
Other  things  being  the  same,  that  system  would  be  the  best  which  gave 
the  cultivator  the  strongest  inducement  to  make  improvements,  and  this 
argument  would  tell  strongly  in  favour  of  peasant-proprietorship,  «.a., 
the  system  under  which  each  labourer  is  the  actual  possessor  of  the  land 
which  he  cultivates,  and  receives  the  whole  of  the  produce.    WH^re  the 
labourers  have  to  share  the  produce  with  capitalists,  or  with  landlords, 
the  motives  to  industry  are  in  some  degree  weakened,  since  the  labourer 
docs  not  receive  the  full  benefit  of  it,  and  a  slight  saving  which  he 
might  consider  worth  making  on  his  own  account,  seems  to  be  not  worth 
the  trouble  when  the  benefit  is  to  be  wholly  or  partly  enjoyed  by  others. 
It  is  noticed,  accordmgly,  that  the  land  is  most  carefully  tilled  where  the 
peasants  are  themselves  the  proprietors,  as  in  Belgiimi,  and  in  some  partfl 
of  France  ;  but  the  system  which  generally  prevails  in  England,  under 
which  many  farms  belong  to  a  wealthy  landlord  who  does  not  himself 
cultivate  them,  has  also  some  advantages  which  compensate  for  the  less 
careful  attention  which  is  bestowed  upon  them.    A  rich  man  has  more 
opportunities  of  learning  what  improvements  have  been  introduced  into 
agriculture  in  other  districts  than  that  in  which  he  resides,  and  he  is 
l)etter  able  to  make  experiments  to  test  the  utility  of  novel  suggestions. 
Where  landlords  have  the  power  of  raising  their  rents  so  as  to  appro- 
priate to  themselves  the  benefit  of  improvements  effected  at  the  expense 
of  their  tenants,  they  are  generally  restrained  from  doing  so  by  their 
own  sense  of  duty,  or  by  pubUc  opinion;  and  the  cases  in  which  they 
exert  their  power  are  too  exceptional  to  have  much  effect  in  deterring 
tenants  from  making  improvements.    It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that 
landlords  themselves  ft^uently  spend  enormous  sums  in  draining  and 
otherwise  improving  the  land.    It  is  not  merely  untrue,  but  ridiculous, 
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to  say  that  the  fact  that  the  land  of  England  is  generally  held  in  largo 

m 

estates  prevents  a  constant  and  rapid  succession  of  agricultural  improTe- 
ments.  It  is  equally  untrue  to  say  that  the  large  number  of  small 
estates  in  France  preyents  the  progress  of  improvement  in  that  country. 
Whether  fiBuming  is  more  skilfully  conducted  in  France  or  in  England  is  a 
question -vhich  agriculturists  alone  are  competent  to  decide;  but  if  their 
decision  were  unanimous,  it  would  in  no  way  decide  the  question  whether 
the  system  of  landed  tenure  was  the  cause  of  the  difference,  since  there 
are  so  many  circumstances  which  have  at  one  time  or  other  tended  to 
accelerate  or  retard  the  progress  of  the  two  countries.  Nothing  can  be 
more  reptehensible  than  the  miserable  spirit  which  makes  Englishmen 
and  Frenchmen  think  that  they  cannot  praise  their  own  system  without 
abusing  that  which  prevails  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel.  We  ought 
to  regard  other  nations  not  as  inferior  but  as  simply  different;  and  we 
ought  especially  to  welcome  every  sign  of  improvement  in  the  great  and 
noble  people  of  France,  rather  than  to  take  a  pleasure  in  sneering  at 
every  one  of  their  institutions  which  is  at  all  different  from  ours.  The 
lovers  of  truth  will  find  in  the  valuable  work  of  M.  de  Lavergne,  which 
I  have  so  often  referred  to,  abundant  evidence  that  in  agriculture,  as  in 
all  other  branches  of  industry,  the  French  are  making  the  most  steady 
and  gratifying  progress,  both  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where  large 
farms  abound,  and  in  those  where  small  ones  are  the  rule.  As  for  the 
questions  respecting  the  best  mode  of  dealing  with  an  estate  in  case  of 
intestacy,  or  as  to  the  power  which  individuals  should  possess  of  dispos- 
ing of  their  lands  after  their  death,  there  is  little  to  be  said  here.  It 
does  not  appear,  as  I  have  already  said,  that  large  estates  have  any 
marked  effect  in  preventing  improvements;  nor  is  it  by  any  means 
clear  that  primogeniture  and  entail  as  they  operate  in  England,  are  the 
cause  of  Icjrge  estates,  or  that  the  Code  Napoleon,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
had  the  effect  of  dividing  France  into  very  small  estates.  Under  that 
code,  individuals  are  only  allowed  to  dispose  of  a  portion  of  their  pro- 
perty by  will,  and  the  greater  portion  of  it  is  divided  equally  amongst 
all  the  children  of  both  sexes.  Some  persons  have,  therefore,  supposed 
that  the  effect  must  be  to  divide  the  land  into  smaller  and  smaller  proper-  ^ 
ties  with  each  successive  generation,  and  one  ingenious  writer  foretold 
that  at  the  end  of  a  century  the  French  would  be  dividing  by  logarithms 
an  infinitesimal  inheritance.  But,  as  the  population  is  all  but  stationary^ 
there  is  no  need  of  any  great  subdivision,  and  the  shares  of  the  husband 
and  wife  are  equal  to  those  of  the  father  and  mother.  The  law  only 
provides  that  the  property  should  be  equally  divided,  and  there  is  ' 
nothing  to  prevent  one  of  the  family  from  buying  up  the  shares 
of  his  brothers  and  sisters^  or  the  whole  estate  from  being  sold  to 
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a  stranger  if  it  is  found  inconvenient  to  divide  it.  In  the  Southern 
States  of  America,  individuals  may  dispose  of  their  property  by 
will  as  they  please,  but  in  case  of  intestacy  it  is  equally  divided  among 
all  the  sons  and  daughters,  and  this  arrangement  is  rarely  set  aside  by 
the  will  of  the  parent.  When  slavery  prevailed  in  the  country  it  was 
found  more  profitable  to  have  large  plantations,  and  the  eldest  son 
usually  bought  up  the  shares  of  the  rest,  bo  that  the  plantations  were 
not  divided.  Now  that  Emancipation  has  introduced  a  new  order 
of  things  they  are  breaking  up  by  division  on  the  death  of  their  owners, 
or  by  the  sale  of  portions  of  them.  M.  de  Lavergne  computes  that  one- 
third  of  the  cultivated  soil  of  France,  about  15,000,000  hectares,  is 
possessed  by  50^000  proprietors.  Thus  an  extent  of  land  equal  to 
that  of  England  and  Wales  is  in  the  hands  of  landlords  who  have  each 
on  the  average  800  hectares,  or  more  than  a  square  mile.  It  is  true  that 
an  equal  extent  is  in  the  possession  of  5,000,000  small  proprietors,  who 
have  thus  three  hectares  a-piece.  But  the  number  of  small  proprietors 
was  very  considerable  before  the  Revolution,  and  we  may  see  how  little 
that  event  has  done  towards  the  abolition  of  large  estates.  As  for  the 
obstacles  which  in  this  or  other  countries  are  placed  in  the  way  of  the  trans- 
fer of  land,  it  has  only  to  be  remarked  that  all  possible  facilities  should 
be  aflTordcd  for  transferring  it  from  those  who  are  incapable  to  those  who 
are  capable  of  using  it  to  the  best  advantage.  Where  these  obstacles 
arise  from  the  cost  of  obtaining  such  deeds  as  will  establish  the  title  of 
the  purchaser  they  are  simply  pernicious,  and  ought,  on  economic  grounds, 
to  be  swept  away ;  but  when  they  take  the  form  of  taxes,  which  are 
required  in  order  to  provide  a  revenue  for  the  State,  those  who  pay  them 
obtain  the  advantages  of  protection,  which  they  must  pay  for  in  some 
way  or  other,  and  such  taxes  cannot  be  hastily  condemned.  The  merits 
of  different  kinds  of  taxes  will  be  considered  in  a  later  portion  of  this 
work ;  but  I  may  say,  in  this  place,  the  taxes  on  the  transfer  of  land  are 
by  no  means  the  most  objectionable,  and  that  they  cannot  be  shown  to 
have  very  injurious  effects  upon  agriculture.  To  sum  up  this  portion 
of  the  subject,  I  may  say  that  the  efforts  of  mankind  to  improve  their 
condition  are  strong  enough  to  triumph  over  all  the  obstacles  which 
legislators  place  in  their  way,  and  though  it  may  be  useful  to  call 
attention  to  and  demand  the  removal  of  these  obstacles,  it  would  be 
rash  to  say  that  their  total  removal  would  produce  any  marked  improve- 
ment in  agriculture. 
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CHAPTER  I.— VALUE. 

IMPOBTAKOE    OF    THE    SUBJECT — ^MEANIUa    OF    THE    TERM — ^MALTHUS 
AND   BICABDO — CONTROVERSY  RESPECTING    THE    MEASURE    OF 

VALUE. 

The  Bnbjecfc  of  value  is  of  so  much  importance  in  Political  Economy 
that  it  may  be  considered  as  constituting  the  very  essence  of  the  science. 
Dc  Quincey  says  that  the  comprehension  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  value 
constitutes  the  difference  between  Economists  and  those  who  have  never 
studied  the  subject.  Every  step  in  the  progress  of  the  science  has 
brought  us  nearer  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  problem  of  value,  and 
the  great  writers  who  have  contributed  to  this  progress  have  done  so 
just  in  so  £eu:  as  their  views  on  this  subject  have  been  clear  and  correct. 
Mill,  while  admitting  its  great  importance,  thinks  that  this  has  been 
exaggerated,  and  in  proof  of  this,  points  to  the  feet  that  he  has  postponed 
the  consideration  of  value  until  the  commencement  of  his  third  book. 
If,  he  says,  the  subject  had  all  the  importance  which  has  been  attributed 
to  it,  he  could  not  have  explained  the  laws  which  govern  production  and 
distribution  as  he  has  done  in  his  first  and  second  books,  before  taking  up 
the  subject  of  value.  But,  unfortunately,  this  argument  admits  of  being 
turned  round,  and  it  is  just  because  Mill  has  thus  deferred  the 
explanation  of  value  that  he  has  been  unable  to  explain  the  causes  on 
which  the  rate  of  wages  depends.  I  must,  therefore,  depart  from  his 
arrangement  in  this  particular,  and  treat  of  value  at  the  commencement 
of  this  Book,  which  I  shall  devote  to  the  subject  of  distribution. 

In  speaking  of  value.  Mill  has  well  observed  that "  the  smallest  error 
on  that  subject  infects  with  corresponding  error  all  our  other  conclusions  ; 
and  anything  vague  or  misty  in  our  conception  of  it,  creates  confusion 
and  uncertainty  in  everything  else."  *  But  when  he  proceeds  to  add 
that  "  happily  there  is  nothing  in  the  laws  of  value  which  remains  for 
the  present  or  any  future  writer  to  clear  up,  the  theory  of  the  subject 
is  complete,"  he  makes  a  remark  which,  as  Mr.  Jevons  says,  it  would  be 

.  *  Book  m.,  obap.  1,  eeo.  1, 
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rafih  to  make  iu  any  science,  and  which,  I  may  add,  is  particnlarly 
unfortunate,  coming  as  it  does  at  the  commencement  of  one  of  the  most 
vague  and  misty  chapters  to  be  found  in  any  scientific  treatise. 
McCulloch,  too,  observes,  that  De  Quincey's  *' Dialogues  of  Three 
Templars  in  Political  Economy "  may  be  said  to  have  exhausted  the 
subject  of  value.*  But  although  the  debate  has  thus  been  declared 
closed,  I  venture  to  think  that  there  is  still  much  vagueness  of  ideas 
on  this  subject,  even  among  Economists,  which  it  is  of  great  importance 
to  clear  away.  If  we  examine  popular  expressions  in  which  the  word  is 
used,  such  as  ''such  a  thing  is  of  great  value,''  ''the  papers  are  of  no 
value  to  anyone  but  the  owner,"  "gold  is  of  more  value  than  silver,"  we 
shall  see  that  the  word  is  used  to  denote  the  esteem  in  which  things  are 
held.  That  commodity  is  of  the  most  value  which  is  the  most  esteemed, 
and  that  is  of  no  value  which  nobody  cares  to  have.  But  if  we  carry 
our  investigations  further,  we  find  some  inconsistency  in  the  use  of  the 
term,  for  we  sometimes  find  air  spoken  of  as  being  of  great  value,  and 
sometimes  as  possessing  no  value.  This  inconsistency  was  commented 
on  by  Adam  Smith  as  follows  : — "  The  word  value,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
has  two  different  meanings,  and  sometimes  expresses  the  utility  of  some 
particular  object,  and  sometimes  the  power  of  purchasing  other  goods 
which  the  possession  of  that  object  conveys.  The  one  may  be  called' 
'  value  in  use,*  the  other  '  value  in  exchange.' "  f  Thus  air  may  be 
said  to  have  great  value  in  use,  because  it  is  necessary  to  support  life ; 
but  it  has  no  value  in  exchange,  because  nobody  has  such  an 
esteem  for  it  as  will  induce  him  to  undergo  any  labour,  or  to  part 
with  the  product  of  labour,  in  order  to  obtain  it.  It  is  in  this 
latter  sense  alone,  Adam  Smith  tells  us,  that  Political  Economy  is  at 
all  concerned  with  value.  In  order  that  the  subject  may  be  treated 
scientifically,  it  is  necessary  that  some  standard  should  be  discovered  by 
which  to  measure  the  value  of  commodities,  or  the  esteem  in  which  they 
are  held.  At  the  same  time  and  place,  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to 
measure  the  value  of  different  commodities,  for  we  have  only  to  ascertain 
what  are  their  prices.  Taking  the  smallest  coin  of  any  country  as  an 
object,  the  value  of  which  approaches  very  nearly  to  zero,  we  may 
consider  that  a  commodity  which  will  not  sell  for  more  than  this  must 
be  held  in  the  lowest  estimation,  and  the  value  of  all  other  things  may 
be  conveniently  measured  in  the  coin  for  which  they  will  sell.  It  is 
evident  that  if  at  the  same  time  and  place  a  coat  will  sell  for  as  much 
money  as  three  hats,  it  must  be  three  times  as  valuable,  for  if  people  did 
not  consider  it  worth  three  times  as  much  as  the  hat,  they  would  not 
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give  that  price  for  it.    Bat  when  we  have  to  compare  different  countries 
a  satifi&ctoiy  measore  is  not  bo  easy  to  obtain.    The  mere  difference  in 
the  denominations  of  the  coin  may^  indeed,  be  got  over,  for  as  these  are 
generaUy  made  of  the  same  metals,  we  can  ascertain  their  weight  and 
compare  the  prices  of  commodities  by  referring  to  the  weight  of  gold  or 
BQyer  contained  in  the  coins  for  which  they  will  sell.    But  this  is  not 
enough,  for  it  is  constantly  stated  that  the  value  of  money  is  different  in 
different  countries,  and  this  would  disturb  our  calculations,  even  when 
we  were  comparing  countries  which,  like  England  and  Australia,  have 
the  same  coinage.    If  we  were  told  that  a  pair  of  shoos  sold  for  twice  as 
much  in  Australia  as  in  England,  this  would  not  be  considered  as  a 
sufficient  proof  that  an  Australian  valued  a  pair  of  shoes  twice  as  highly 
as  an  Englishman,  but  the  question  may  be  asked  whether  the  former 
valued  gold  as  highly  as  the  latter,  or  whether  he  only  valued  it  half  as 
much.    The  same  difficulty  is  experienced  when  we  have  to  compare 
different  ages,  and  it  is  universally  admitted  that  there  was  a  great  fall 
in  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  16th  century,  which  prevents  us 
from  taking  the  prices  at  which  commodities  were  sold  before  that  time 
as  a  sufficient  index  of  their  value.    We  want  something  which  shall 
serve  as  an  universal  measure  of  value,  and  Adam  Smith  has  pointed 
out  a  simple  and  obvious  one  for  us  to  adopt,  viz.,  the  length  of  time 
which  a  man  will  labour  in  order  to  obtain  any  given  commodity.    If 
we  regard  a  thing  as  of  very  little  value,  we  say  "  it  is  not  worth  picking 
up,"  or  "it  is  not  worth  going  back  to  fetch,"  or  "  it  is  not  worth  the 
trouble  of  making,"  and  it  is  clear  that  the  greater  the  value  which  we 
attach  to  a  thing,  the  greater  is  the  labour  which  we  will  perform  in 
order  to  obtain  it.    Adam  Smith,  in  his  fifth  chapter,  has  explained  at 
great  length,  and  with  his  usual  ability,  the  fitness  of  labour  to  be 
employed  as  a  measure  of  value.    "The  real  price,"  he  says,  "of 
everything,  what  everything  really  costs  to  the  man  who  wants  to  acquire 
it,  is  the  toil  and  trouble  of  acquiring  it."    That  is  to  say,  that  every  one 
has  to  acquire  commodities  by  means  of  labour,  and  that  the  greater  the 
labour  which  a  person  will  expend  on  the  procuring  of  an  article,  the 
greater  must  be  the  value  which  he  attaches  to  it.    As  it  is  usual  for 
labourers  to  receive  wages  in  money,  we  can,  by  ascertaining  the  rate  of 
wages  and  the  price  of  a  commodity,  tell  how  long  a  man  will  labour  in 
order  to  obtain  it,  and  thus  we  are  provided  with  a  measure  which  is 
applicable  to  all  ages  and  countries.    If,  for  instance,  we  find  that  a  pair 
of  shoes  costs  twice  as  much  money  in  Australia  as  in  England,  but  that 
the  rate  of  wages  is  also  twice  as  high,  we  may  conclude  that  shoes  are  of 
the  same  value  in  both  countries,  since  in  both  of  them  labourers  will 
only  take  the  same  amount  of  trouble  in  order  to  procure  them.    When 
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we  find  that  an  hectolitre  of  wheat  could  be  procured  by  an  English  farm 
labourer  in  the  time  of  £dward  the  Second  for  a  sum  which  bore  the  same 
proportion  to  his  wages  as  the  price  of  an  equal  quantity  of  wheat  bears 
to  the  wages  of  the  same  class  at  the  present  daj,  we  may  conclude  that 
the  value  of  wheat  has  remained  stationary^  since  the  people  consider  it 
to  be  worth  the  sdme  trouble  now  as  then.  As  the  majority  of  mankind 
are  labourers,  a  comparison  of  the  price  of  commodities  with  the  rate  of 
wages  affords  as  good  a  measure  of  their  value  as  we  could  desire,  but 
the  rate  of  wages  is  not  the  sapie  for  all  labourers,  and  we  must, 
therefore,  specify  the  employment  which  is  to  be  taken  as  the  standard. 
Adam  Smith  proposes  to  td^e  the  wages  of  common  unskilled  labourers 
as  the  standard,  and  to  assume  that  the  rates  which  prevail  in  other 
employments  always  bear  the  same  proportion  to  that  which  is  paid  to 
common  labourers.  The  assumption  is  not  strictly  in  accordance  with 
the  &ct,  but  this  does  not  introduce  any  material  error  into  the  reasoning, 
since  the  common  labourers  are  so  large  a  dass  that  they  may  be 
considered  to  constitute  the  whole  society,  and  the  value  which  they 
assign  to  a  commodity  may  be  taken  as  that  which  the  people  assign  to 
it,  and  when  any  great  variation  takes  place  in  the  wages  of  that  class  it 
is  sure  to  be  accompanied  by  similar,  though  not,  perhaps,  equal 
variations  in  the  wages  of  all  other  classes.  There  arc,  indeed,  a  small 
minority  who  do  not  labour  at  all,  and  it  is  not  so  easy  to  discover  an 
equally  satisfactory  standard  by  which  to  measure  the  value  which  they 
attribute  to  commodities,  when  different  times  and  places  are  compared. 
Adam  Smith,  however,  suggests  that  the  same  measure  may  be  used  in 
their  case  also,  since  their  wealth  is  only  useful  to  them  in  so  far  as  it 
enables  them  to  obtain  the  services,  or  the  products  of  the  labour,  of 
others.  He  says  : — "  The  value  of  any  commodity  to  the  person  who 
possesses  it,  and  who  means  not  to  use  or  consume  it  himself  but  to 
exchange  it  for  other  commodities,  is  equal  to  the  quantity  of  labour 
which  it  enables  him  to  purchase  or  command."  Thus,  the  same  sum  of 
money  may  be  considered  to  possess  different  values  to  a  rich  man, 
according  as  the  rate  of  wages  is  high  or  low.  A  thousand  francs  are  to 
a  rich  man  living  in  England,  where  the  rate  of  wages  is  2 J  francs  a 
day,  of  no  more  value  than  two  hundred  francs  to  a  rich  man  in  the 
island  of  Seram  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  where  the  rate  is  half-a-franc 
a  day,  since  both  are  able,  with  these  different  sums,  to  command  the 
labour  of  four  hundred  men  for  one  day,  or  of  four  men  for  one  hundred 
days,  etc.  This  comparison  will  not  give  us  any  idea  of  the  amount  of 
comfort  which  these  sums  will  enable  their  respective  owners  to  enjoy, 
but  as  no  better  standard  has  yet  been  suggested  for  measuring  the  value 
which  is  .assigned  to  money  or  other  commodities  by  rich  men  in  different 
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times  and  places,  labour  may  be  taken  for  this  purpose,  and  the  whole 
class  is  too  small  for  an  error  in  this  matter  materially  to  yitiate  our 
reasoning.  Thus  the  term  value,  as  used  by  Adam  Smith  in  his  fifth 
chapter,  and  generally  throughout  his  work,  means  the  esteem  in  which 
a  commodity  is  held,  as  measured  by  the  quantity  of  labour  which  a 
person  will  undergo  in  order  to  obtain  it,  or  which  its  possessor  can,  by 
the  sale  of  it,  obtain  money  enough  to  induce  any  one  to  undergo,  and  it 
is  in  this  sense  that  it  mil  always  be  employed  in  the  present  work. 
The  word  has,  however,  been  used  in  a  different  sense  by  Ricardo,  and 
his  example  has  been  followed  by  Economists  in  general.  I  know, 
indeed,  of  only  one  writer  who  has  followed  Adam  Smith  in  this  respect, 
and  the  book  in  which  he  has  expressed  his  views  has  not  met  with 
much  public  recognition.  I  refer  to  Mr.  John  Cazenove;  who  has  a 
chapter  "  On  Labour  as  a  Measure  of  Cost  and  Value"  in  his  "  Supplement 
to  Thoughts  on  a  Few  Subjects  of  Political  Economy,"  published  in  1861, 
in  which  he  explains  the  difference  between  the  views  of  Smith  and 
Eicardo,  and  sides  with  the  former.  All  other  writers  have  attempted 
to  give  an  extension  to  the  idea  of  price,  which  should  include  the  metal 
in  which  price  is  measured,  as  well  as  all  commodities  for  which  it  is 
paid.  The  price  of  a  commodity  is  the  quantity  of  gold  or  silver,  or 
other  substance  used  as  money,  for  which  it  will  exchange,  and 
Economists  have  used  value  to  signify  generally  the  quantity  of 
conmiodities  for  which  gold  or  any  other  thing  will  exchange.  If  the 
price  of  a  hat  is  25  francs  or  8  grammes  of  gold,  this  is  said  to  be 
its  value  when  measured  in  gold,  and  the  value  of  a  gramme  of 
gold  is  said  to  be  ^  of  a  hat  when  measured  in  hats,  and  when  no 
article  is  specified,  the  value  of  a  4iat  is  said  to  be  the  relation 
which  it  bears  to  all  other  commodities,  as  shown  by  its  capacity 
of  exchanging  for  them,  and  the  value  of  a  gramme  of  gold  is  said 
to  be  its  power  of  purchasing  commodities  in  general.  Unfortunately, 
this  extension  can  only  be  effected  by  depriving  the  word  of  all  meaning. 
The  human  mind  can  only  compare  two  things  at  once,  and  when  it  is 
said  that  a  commodity  has  a  certain  power  of  purchasing  all  other  com 
modities,  the  words,  though  they  may  be  pronounced,  written,  and 
printed,  do  not  really  present  any  idea  to  the  mind.  The  power  of  gold 
to  purchase  silver  is  a  definite  idea,  and  so  is  its  power  to  purchase 
copper ;  but  the  power  of  gold  to  purchase  silver  and  copper  means 
nothing  at  all.  We  may,  indeed,  say  that  gold  has  greater  power  of 
purchasing  than  either  silver  or  copper,  because  we  mean  that  gold  will 
purchase  more  of  any  given  commodity  than  silver  will,  and  more  than 
copper  will ;  but  we  cannot  say  what  is  the  ratio  of  its  power  to  those 
of  the  two   other  metals.    Historians,  in  speaking  of  the   changes 
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which  have  taken  place  in  the  valne  of  the  precious  metals,  endeavonr 
to  show  that  they  woold  formerly  purchase  more  of  other  commodi- 
ties than  they  do  at  present.  Thus  Hallam,  after  mentioning  the 
prices  of  com  and  cattle  in  England  in  the  18th  century,  says: — 
^'  We  can  hardly  take  a  less  multiple  than  about  thirty  for  animal  food, 
and  eighteen  or  twenty  for  com,  in  order  to  bring  the  prices  of  the 
13th  century  to  a  level  with  those  of  the  present  day.  Combining  the 
two,  and  setting  the  comparative  deamess  of  cloth  agaiost  the  cheap- 
ness of  fuel,  and  many  other  articles,  we  may  perhaps  consider  any 
given  sum  under  Henry  the  Third  and  Edward  the  First  as  equivalent 
in  general  command  over  commodities  to  about  twenty-four  or  twenty-five 
times  their  nominal  value  at  present."  *  But,  in  reality,  we  cannot  strike 
an  average  of  this  sort,  since  we  have  no  standard  by  which  to  measure 
the  comparative  importance  of  different  articles,  and  we  can  only  say  that 
the  same  nominal  sum  of  money  would  then  purchase  thirty  times  as 
much  meat,  and  eighteen  or  twenty  times  as  much  com,  and  that  with 
regard  to  other  commodities  different  proportions  prevail;  but  to  say 
that  the  general  command  over  commodities  which  the  same  sum  gave 
to  its  owner  was  twenty-four  times  as  great  as  at  present,  is  merely  to 
substitute  a  guess  for  an  historical  fact. 

Mr.  Jevons  has  been  the  first  to  point  out  that  if  value  be  the  power 
of  exchanging,  it  is  necessary  to  mention  some  other  commodity  with 
which  the  commodity  in  question  is  compared,  but  that  Economists 
frequently  speak  of  the  value  of  a  thing  without  mentioning  any  other 
thing  with  which  it  is  compared.  "  Value  of  exchange,"  he  says, 
"  expresses  nothing  but  a  ratio,"  and  "  to  speak  simply  of  the  value  of 
an  ounce  of  gold  is  as  absurd  as  to  speak  of  the  ratio  of  the  number 
17,"  (p.  88.)  The  case  is  not  mended,  if  we  use  value  to  express  the 
ratio  which  a  commodity  bears  to  all  other  commodities,  as  this  conveys 
no  more  idea  than  the  ratio  of  the  number  16  to  numbers  in  general. 
The  number  16  has  a  certain  ratio  to  the  number  8,  and  another 
to  the  number  4,  but  it  has  no  ratio  to  the  two  together,  though  it  is 
greater  than  either  of  them,  and  in  the  same  way  it  is  half  of  the 
number  82,  and  one  quarter  of  the  number  64 ;  but  no  idea  would 
be  conveyed  to  the  mind  if  we  were  to  speak  of  the  ratio  which  it 
bears  to  the  numbers  8  and  82,  and  still  less  if  we  were  to  speak 
of  its  ratio  to  numbers  in  general.  Mr.  Jevons,  accordingly,  pro- 
poses to  give  up  the  use  of  the  word  altogether,  and  to  substi- 
tute the  phrase  "  ratio  of  exchange,"  but  this  is  tantamount  to  giving 
up  the  problem  as  insoluble,  an  act  of  despair  which  no  student  of 

*  Middle  Ages,  Vol.  UL,  p.  368,  2nd  ed.,  1860. 
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Bcienoe  can  willingly  submit  to.  Mankind  have  found  it  neoessary  to 
coin  the  word  value  and  to  use  it  without  referring  to  any  commodity  in 
which  it  is  to  be  measured,  and  they  have  referred  to  Political  Economy 
to  ask  what  is  the  idea  which  they  desire  to  express  by  the  word,  and 
Political  Economy  has  no  right  to  give  up  the  problem,  and  to  tell  them 
that  the  word  means  nothing.  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  the  mean- 
ing  which  Adam  Smith  attached  to  the  word, -which  it  appears  to  me  has 
been  completely  missed  by  all  vnriters  except  Mr.  Cazenove,  who,  accus- 
tomed to  use  it  in  a  different  way,  have  supposed  that  he  used  it  in  the 
same  sense  as  they  did.  It  must  be  admitted  that  his  language  is  not  so 
well  framed  as  it  might  have  been  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  such  a 
misconception.  The  passage  which  I  have  quoted  above,  in  which  he 
says  that  value  in  exchange  is  the  power  of  purchasing  commodities,  has 
been  often  quoted,  as  was  very  natural,  to  show  that  he  considered  the 
value  of  a  commodity  to  be  its  power  of  purchasing  all  other  commodi- 
ties,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  understood  by  other  writers.  I  think, 
however,  that  any  one  who  will  read  the  fifth  chapter,  and  will  then 
examine  the  passage  in  question,  which  is  placed  near  the  close  of  the 
fourth  chapter,  will  see  that  his  meaning  was  somewhat  different.  What 
he  meant  to  say  was  that  a  thing  cannot  possess  value  in  exchange 
unless  it  has  the  power  of  purchasing  or  exchanging  for  other  things ; 
but  this  is  not  quite  the  same  as  saying  that  the  value  of  a  commodity 
is  the  ratio  which  it  bears  to  all  other  things  for  which  it  is  exchanged. 
When,  for  instance,  he  says  that  gold  has  value,  he  means  that  gold  will 
be  taken  in  exchange  for  silver,  or  for  copper,  or  for  any  other  commo- 
dity ;  but  he  does  not  mean  that  the  value  of  gold  is  the  ratio  in  which 
it  is  exchanged  for  silver  and  copper,  and  all  other  commodities ;  but  he 
always  says  that  its  value  is  equal  to  the  quantity  of  labour  which  it 
enables  its  possessor  to  induce  others  to  perform  for  him.  Although  the 
fifth  chapter  of  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations  "  is  one  of  the  most  masterly  in 
that  masterly  work,  and  although  it  is  marked  throughout  by  a  lucidity 
which  has  been  seldom  equalled  and  never  surpassed  in  the  literature 
of  Political  Economy,  it  has  yet  been  as  completely  misconstrued  as  the 
most  obscure  passage  in  any  Oreek  or  Hebrew  manuscript.  This  has 
been  owing  to  the  fact,  that  all  the  hundreds  and  thousands  who  have 
read  it  have  come  to  it  already  accustomed  to  use  the  word  value  in  a 
certain  sense,  and  that  this  has  prevented  them  from  seeing  that  he  used 
it  in  a  totally  different  one.  As  he  did  not  foresee  the  way  in  which  his 
language. would  be  construed,  he  has  not  taken  sufficient  care  to  explain 
the  difference  between  his  mode  of  using  the  word  and  theirs,  although 
the  latter  was  common  even  in  his  time.  The  most  unfortunate  expres- 
siott  which  he  allowed  himself  to  use  wa^  that  of  ^'  value  of  laboui^'' 
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which,  though  it^d  not  produce  any  conftision  in  his  own  mind,  has 
given  colour  to  the  belief  that  he  regarded  labour  as  a  commodity  to  be 
bought  and  sold  like  all  other  commodities,  and  has  rendered  it  difficult 
for  other  writers  to  understand  on  what  grounds  he  held  that  labour 
alone  never  varied  in  value.    The  following  passage  explains  the  reasons 
which  led  him  to  adopt  this  opinion : — ^*  Equal  quantities  of  labour,  at 
all  times  and  places  may  be  said  to  be  of  equal  value  to  the  labourer.  In 
his  ordinary  state  of  health,  strength  and  spirits,  in  the  ordinary  degree 
of  his  skill  and  dexterity,  he  must  always  lay  down  the  same  portion  of 
his  ease,  his  liberty,  and  his  happiness.    The  price  which  he  pays  must 
always  be  the  same,  whatever  may  be  the  quantity  of  goods  which  he 
receives  in  return  for  it.    Of  these,  indeed,  it  may  sometimes  purchase 
a  greater  and  sometimes  a  smaller  quantity ;  but  it  is  their  value  which 
varies,  not  that  of  the  labour  which  purchases  them.    At  all  times  and 
places,  that  is  dear  which  it  is  difficult  to  come  at,  or  which  it  costs 
much  labour  to  acquire,  and  that  cheap  which  is  to  be  had  easily,  or 
with  very  little   labour.    Labour,   therefore,   never    varying   in   its 
own  value,  is  alone  the  ultimate  and  real  standard  by  which  the  value  of 
all  commodities  can  at  all  times  and  places  be  estimated  and  compared." 
The  obvious  meaning  of  this  passage  is  that  a  day's  labour  is  esteemed 
an  equal  hardship  by  him  who  has  to  undergo  it  in  all  times  and  places, 
and  yet  Ricardo  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  value  of  labour  varies 
by  stating  that  the  labourers  sometimes  receive  a  greater  and  sometimes 
a  smaller  quantity  of  com  and  other  commodities.    The  word  value  is 
not  used  by  Adam  Smith  quite  in  the  same  way  when  applied  to  labour 
as  when  applied  to  commodities,  since  in  the  former  case  it  implies  an 
unfavourable,  and  in  the  latter  a  favourable  estimation.    Warned  there- 
fore by  his  example,  I  shall  avoid  the  use  of  the  expression  "  value  of 
labour,"  the  more  especially  as  I  wish  to  abstain  from  treating  labour  as 
a  commodity,  my  objection  to  which  is  not  a  merely  verbal  one,  but  is 
founded  on  the  inconvenience  of  classing  in  the  same  category  two  things 
so  utterly  unlike  as  the  material  articles  which  we  labour  to  obtain,  and 
the  labour  which  we  expend  in  obtaining  them. 

Fifty  years  ago  a  controversy  was  carried  on  between  Malthus  and 
Ricardo  respecting  the  fitness  of  labour  to  be  employed  as  a  measure  of 
value,  of  which  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  give  some  account,  and  the 
arguments  in  which  I  must  carefully  examine,  both  in  order  to  answer 
the  objections  which  were  then  made  to  the  use  of  such  a  measure,  and 
in  order  to  bring  out  more  clearly  the  meaning  of  Adam  Smith.  Before 
doing  so,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  few  remarks  respecting  those  eminent 
writers,  in  order  that  it  may  be  distinctly  understood  that  I  have  no 
intention  whatever  of  impugning  in  any  way  their  claim  to  be  considered 
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as  great  masters  of  the  science.  Each  of  them  criticised  the  argamenta 
of  the  other  with  the  freedom  which  the  subject  required^  and  without 
in  the  slightest  degree  diminishing  their  mutual  esteem  or  personal 
friendship ;  but  other  writers  who  have  taken  part  in  or  referred  to  the 
oontroversy  seem  to  have  imagined  that  they  could  only  show  that  they 
were  convinced  by  the  arguments  of  the  one  by  impugning  the  honesty 
or  the  intelligence  of  the  other.  My  own  opinion,  the  grounds  for  which 
will  be  presently  explained,  is  that  neither  of  them  really  understood  the 
point  in  dispute,  and  I  can  only  compare  the  controversy  to  a  discussion 
among  a  party  of  blind  men  respecting  the  best  mode  of  measuring  the 
gradations  of  colour.  But  while  saying  this,  I  must  gratefully  acknow-  ' 
ledge  that  it  is  to  their  writings  that  I  have  been  in  a  great  measure 
indebted  for  the  arguments  which  have  led  me  to  this  conclusion.  If^ 
while  standing  on  their  shoulders,  I  am  able  to  see  further  than  they 
could,  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  and  ingratitude  to  forget  that  it  is 
to  them  I  owe  the  elevation,  and  to  arrogate  to  myself  any  superior 
merit  on  account  of  my  more  extended  view. 

Of  Malthus  I  need  say  but  little,  as  I  have  ahready  expressed  my  regret 
for  the  foolish  calumnies  with  which  he  has  been  assailed,  and  his  writings^ 
with  the  exception  of  the  Essay  on  Population,  have  not  exercised  much 
influence  on  the  progress  of  the  science,  and  are  but  little  read  at  the  present 
day,  so  that  any  error  which  they  may  contain  is  comparatively  harmless. 
But  the  case  is  far  otherwise  with  Kicardo,  whose  theories  have  been  so 
generally  adopted  by  succeeding  writers  that  there  are  even  now  but  few 
Eoonomiste  whose  views  differ  materiaUy  from  his,  and  every  innovation 
in  the  science  must  partake  more  or  less  of  the  character  of  a  revolt 
against  Bicardo.  While  taking  part  in  such  a  revolt,  I  wish  at  the  same 
time  to  express  my  deep  sense  of  the  immense  service  which  he  has 
rendered  to  the  science,  and  the  benefits  which  every  student  must 
derive  from  the  perusal  of  his  immortal  work.  He  has  been  so  absurdly 
attacked  by  men  who  were  unworthy  to  mend  his  pens,  that  some 
distinguished  Economists  have  been  driven  into  the  other  extreme,  and 
have  extolled  as  great  discoveries  the  Macies  and  truisms  into  which  he 
was  sometimes  led,  so  that  the  task  of  fisdrly  criticising  his  writings  is 
rendered  doubly  difficult.  The  peculiarity  of  his  method  was  that  he 
took  no  pains  to  see  whether  the  £acts  coincided  with  the  results  of  his 
reasoning.  Buckle  has  pointed  out  that  a  philosopher  who  pursues  the 
deductive  method  may  greatly  outstrip  the  knowledge  of  his  time,  and 
may  discover  principles  whose  accuracy  cannot  be  tested  until  fresh  facts 
have  been  discovered  at  a  much  later  time,  and  this  has  been  exemplified 
in  the  case  of  Bicardo.  But  he  was  not  singular  in  the  use  of  the 
deductive  method,  which  is  the  only  one  that  is  or  can  be  empbyed  in 
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this  Bcienoe^  as  has  been  shown  by  the  late  Mr.  Caimes  in  his 
**  Logical  Method  of  Political  Economy,"  but  he  differed  from  other 
writers  in  not  adducing  fi^^ts  in  illustration  of  his  reasoning,  and  thus  he 
was  often  led  into  serious  errors.  An  economic  law  cannot  be  disproved 
by  being  shown  not  to  agree  precisely  with  the  facts,  but  if  there  is  a 
great  discrepancy  between  the  theoretic  conclusion  and  the  actual  fact, 
this  should  induce  the  reasoner  to  examine  carefully  every  link  in  the 
c}iain  of  his  reasoning,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  he  has  committed  no 
mistake.  But  Bicardo  not  only  did  not  bring  his  theories  to  the  test  of 
ftot,  but  he  often  ventured  without  enquiry  to  assert  that  the  &cts  were 
what,  according  to  his  theory,  they  ought  to  have  been. 

Adam  Smith's  method  was  as  purely  deductive  as  Kicardo's,  but  his 
habit  of  adducing  historical  and  other  facts  in  illustration  of  his  reason- 
ing  saved  him  fi^m  being  led  away  into  any  extravagant  conclusions,  as 
Bicardo  frequently  was  from  the  want  of  a  similar  check.  Bicardo's 
indifference  to  &cts  frequently  enabled  him  to  grasp  a  principle  whose 
action  is  much  obscured  by  a  host  of  modifying  causes,  and  thus  to 
enrich  the  science  with  more  discoveries  than  any  other  writer,  but  as 
Mr.  Buskin  warns  the  student  of  art  to  follow  Titian  and  not  Bembrandt, 
so  the  student  of  Political  Economy  should  rather  take  as  a  model  Adam 
Smith,  in  whom  all  the  qualities^  which  make  up  a  great  Economist 
are  harmoniously  blended,  than  Bicardo,  in  whom  one  alone  has  been  so 
remarkably  developed.  Every  reader  of  Bicardo  has  remarked  his 
obscurity,  and  his  admirer,  De  Quincey,  has  excused  it  as  the  infirmity 
of  a  great  mind,  which  cannot  bear  constantly  to  repeat  all  the  links  in 
the  argument,  and  supposes  the  reader  to  be  capable  of  doing  it  for  him- 
self. But  the  obscurity  is  really  due  to  the  confusion  in  his  own  mind, 
and  he  has  used  the  words  value  and  wages  in  two  or  three  different 
senses,  because  he  did  not  really  understand  what  they  meant.  Such 
obscurity  there  must  always  be  in  the  early  stages  of  a  science,  and  the 
popular  notions  on  every  subject  are  at  first  confused,  while  it  is  the 
ftmction  of  science  to  substitute  clearness  for  conftision,  order  for  chaos. 
In  asserting,  therefore,  that  he  was  sometimes  obscure,  I  do  but  assert 
that  the  science  had  not  in  his  time  attained  perfection.  The  Malays 
and  the  Papuans  were  confounded  together  by  inattentive  observers,  but 
Mr.  Wallace,  after  spending  some  years  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  has 
shown  that  they  differ  from  one  another  as  widely  as  the  Englishman 
differs  from  the  Negro.  A  foreigner  on  first  landing  in  England  thinks 
that  all  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands  speak  the  same  language,  but  if 
he  studies  the  subject  as  a  philologist,  he  finds  that  the  people  of  Wales 
and  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  speak  languages  which  are  radically 
different  from  English,  and  that  what  is  called  the  English  language- 
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embraces  many  dialects  which  are  spoken  in  diiSerent  comities,  and  which 
differ  considerably  from  one  another.  In  the  same  way,  the  more 
Political  Economy  is  studied  the  more  evident  it  becomes  that  sach  terms 
as  yalae^^wageSy  and  capital  inclnde  several  different  things  which  it  is 
the  task  of  science  to  keep  distinct,  and  early  writers  partake  more  or 
less  of  the  confnsion  which  this  involves.  The  traisms  in  which  Kicardo 
sometimes  indulged  are  in  like  manner  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
imperfect  state  of  the  science  in  his  time,  for  Gomte  has  shown  that  in 
every  science  the  metaphysical  sta^  must  precede  the  positive,  and 
Political  Economy  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Although  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  show  that  some  of  his  theories  are  unsound,  and  that  they  do 
not  explain  the  phenomena,  I  do  not,  therefore,  think  that  they  have  been 
useless,  for  they  have  afforded  a  means  of  classifying  &cts,  and  the  impos- 
sibility  of  making  them  include  a  large  and  increasing  number  of  foots 
has  at  length  led  Economists  to  question  the  accuracy  of  his  reasoning. 
Here,  as  in  every  other  human  undertaking,  success  can  only  be 
obtained  after  many  failures,  and  his  failures  have  put  others  on  their 
guard  against  committing  the  same,  and  have  driven  them  into  the  right 
path  by  stopping  up  aU  the  wrong  ones.  Having  thus  given  my  opinion 
of  the  merits  and  defects  of  Bicardo,  I  shall  proceed  without  further 
apology  to  point  out  what  appear  to  me  to  be  his  errors,  and  shall  give 
to  his  opinions  nothing  more  than  the  respectful  examination  which  is 
all  that  he  would  have  expected  or  desired. 

Adam  Smith  wished  to  take  labour  as  the  measure  of  value,  but 
nothing  had  been  done  in  his  time  towards  the  collection  of  the  rates  of 
wages  which  were  paid  at  different  historical  periods,  and  he  therefore 
proposed  to  use  the  price  of  com  for  this  purpose,  but  only  provisionally 
until  the  want  of  statistics  had  been  supplied^  He  had  observed  that 
its  price  bore  a  tolerably  constant  relation  to  the  rate  of  wages  when 
long  periods  were  compared,  but  he  was  well  aware  that  it  was  a  very 
impeifect  measure  which  he  only  used  for  want  of  a  better.  Malthus,  in 
his  "  Principles  of  Political  Economy,"  published  in  1820,  proposed  to 
take  both  com  and  labour  into  account  when  estimating  changes  in  the 
value  of  the  precious  metals  or  other  things,  but  his  opinions  were  subse- 
quently modified,  and  in  1828  he  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  '*  The 
Measure  of  Value  Stated  and  Illustrated,"  in  which  he  proposed  to  take 
labour  alone  for  this  purpose.  Both  Malthus  and  Bicardo  understood 
by  value  the  power  of  purchasing  all  other  conunodities,  but  neither  of 
them  was  the  first  to  give  this  meaning  to  the  word.  Hallam's  work  on 
the  Middle  Ages,  in  which  it  is  thus  used,  appeared  in  1816,  before  either 
of  them  had  published  a  general  treatise  on  the  science.  As  they  had 
observed  that  a  commodity  falls  in  price  when  an  improvement  is 
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introdnced  which  enablce  it  to  be  produced  with  Icbb  labour,  thej  eappoeed 
that  the  proper  standard  of  Talne  would  be  some  commodity  which  is 
always  {ffodnced  with  the  same  Ubour,  but  which  would  exchange  for 
greater  quantities  of  those  which  were  more  easy,  uid  for  smaller  quan- 
tities of  thoee  which  were  more  difficult,  to  produce.  The  object  c^  Mal- 
thus's  pamphlet  was  to  show  that  the  value  of  Ubonr  is  constant,  because 
it  would  always  exchange  for  the  samo  quantity  of  such  an  imaginary 
substance  supposed  to  be  always  produced  at  the  same  cost.  Tfane  he 
nsed  the  exptceaion  "  value  of  labour  "  in  a  very  different  sense  to  that 
of  Adam  &mth,  but  the  foct  which  he  states  ia  true,  and  if  he  had 
[ffoved  it  he  would  have  made  an  important  addition  to  the  science. 
But  the  ai^ument  by  which  he  attempted  to  eatabliah  it  proves  nothing 
more  than  that  if  any  number  is  subtracted  firom  ten,  and  then  added  to 
the  remainder,  the  sum  of  the  two  wonld  always  be  ten,  a  fact  which, 
however  necessary  it  may  be  to  impress  it  on  the  mind  of  a  child 
learning  arithmetit^  throws  no  light  on  the  matter.  To  show  that  this 
is  no  caricatnre,  but  a  nmple  statement  of  his  argument,  I  give  the 
table  on  which  he  relies  to  prove  his  point, 

Xaiia  Ilhutraiing  ihe  Invariahla  Faluo  of  Labour  and  ilt  Be»uiU. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  Malthns  seeks  to  illnstrate  the  working  of  the 
principle  that  the  value  of  labour  remains  unaffected  by  changes  in  the 
rate  of  profit.  In  the  first  line  he  assumes  the  rate  of  profit  to  be 
25  per  cent.,  and  tells  us  that  in  such  a  case  the  cost  of  producing  the 
wages  of  ten  men  will  be  represented  by  the  wages  of  eight  men,  and  the 
profit  of  the  capitalist  who  employs  them,  which,  at  the  rate  of  25  per 
cent.,  is  equal  to  the  wages  of  two  men.  This  is  the  same  thing  as  saying 
that  the  value  of  the  products  which  constitute  the  wages  of  ten  men 
is  shared  among  the  capitalist  and  labourers  who  produce  them,  and 
that  if  we  know  the  proportion  of  the  capitalist's  share  to  that  of  the 
labourers'  we  can  tell  how  much  each  class  will  receive.  In  the  second 
line  he  assumes  that  the  rate  of  profit  is  15.88  per  cent.,  and  infers, 
correctly  enough,  that  the  value  of  the  product  which  constitutes  the 
wages  of  ten  men  would  be  shared  between  the  labourers  and  the  capitalist 
in  the  proportion  of  8.66  to  1 .88.  So  in  all  the  other  lines  which  make  up 
the  table  a  certain  rate  of  profit  is  assumed,  and  it  is  pointed  out  that  as  the 
capitalist's  share  varies  inversely  as  that  of  the  labourers',  the  total  sum  is 
always  the  same,  and  the  number  ten  is  repeated  through  the  whole  of 
the  seventh  column.  This,  however,  does  not  prove  that  the  value  of 
labour  is  constant,  and,  if  it  did,  a  similar  course  of  reasoning  would  serve 
to  prove  that  the  value  of  any  article  is  constant.  Whatever  be  the  cost 
of  producing  ten  kilogrammes  of  gold,  it  is  obvious  that  the  value  of  the 
product  is  shared  between  the  capitalist  and  the  labourers  (rent  being 
left  out  of  the  account  as  is  done  in  Malthus's  table)  and  that  if  the 
rate  of  profit  be  25  per  cent.,  the  labourers  would  receive  eight  kilo- 
grammes and  a  capitalist  two  kilogrammes.  So,  if  the  rate  were  15.88 
per  cent.,  the  labourers  would  receive  8.666  grammes,  and  a  capitalist 
1.388  grammes,  and  so  on  with  all  the  variations  of  profit  imagined  by 
Malthus,  the  total  of  their  receipts  being  always  ten  kilogrammes.  It 
hardly  needs  pointing  out  that  in  whatever  sense  the  word  value  be  used 
such  an  arrangement  could  not  prove  that  the  value  of  gold  was  constant, 
and  yet  it  would  be  precisely  analogous  to  the  argument  of  Malthus, 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  prove  his  conclusion,  for  it 
was  a  correct  one,  and  would  have  been  of  great  use  if  he  had  proved  it, 
for,  as  he  points  out,  the  employment  of  labour  as  a  measure  of  value  might 
enable  us  to  decide  a  controversy  which  excited  much  interest  in  his 
time,  and  which  cannot  be  said  even  now  to  be  settled.  In  the  year  1810 
a  great  difference  was  observed  between  the  Mint  price  and  the  market 
price  of  gold  bullion,  or  in  other  words,  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England 
which  the  Bank  was  not  then  bound  to  cash  at  the  pleasure  of  the  holder, 
would  purchase  much  less  gold  coin  than  they  professed  to  represent. 
The  question  was  whether  it  was  the  gold  or  the  notes  which  had  altered 
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in  value,  and  Malthas  snggested  that  a  oomparison  of  the  rates  of  wages 
which  prevailed  before  and  during  the  time  at  which  the  notes  were 
below  par  would  settle  the  question.  If  the  labourers  received  the  same 
sum  in  notes  which  they  had  formerly  received  in  gold,  this  would  prove 
that  gold  had  risen  in  value,  while  if  they  received  a  larger  sum  in  notes 
which  would  only  exchange  for  their  former  quantity  of  gold,  this  would 
show  that  the  paper  had  fallen  in  value.  Malthus  tells  us  that  he  was 
not  in  possession  of  sufficient  information  of  the  changes  in  the  rate  of 
wages  to  decide  this  point ;  but  if  his  reasoning  had  been  such  as  to 
satisfy  Tooke,  the  latter  might  have  turned  his  indefatigable  industry  to 
the  collection  of  the  necessary  statistics,  and  thus  have  placed  the  point 
beyond  dispute. 

As  I  have  said,  Adam  Smith  and  Malthus  used  the  phrase  '^  value  of 
labour  "  in  two  different  senses,  but,  as  if  to  make  confusion  worse  con-^ 
founded,  De  Quincey  has  used  it  in  a  third  sense,  and  means  by  it  the 
proportion  of  the  whole  product  of  industry  which  is  received  by  the 
labourers,  as  distinguished  from  that  received  by  the  capitalist.  With 
him  the  value  of  labour  is  high  when  the  labourer  receives  a  large  pro* 
portion  of  the  product,  and  low  when  he  receives  a  small  proportion.  In 
the  chapter  on  profit  I  should  have  to  consider  whether  in  point  of  feuct 
the  proportion  of  the  product  of  industry  which  is  received  by  the 
labourers  is  really  different  in  different  stages  of  society,  but  it  is  a 
legitimate  hypothesis,  and  affords  an  excellent  opportunity  for  showing 
the  difference  between  the  meaning  which  Adam  Smith  attached  to  the 
word  value,  and  that  which  is  commonly  assigned  to  it.  De  Quinoey's 
argument  (that  of  "  X.  Y.  Z."  into  whose  mouth  his  opinions  are  put 
in  his  "  Dialogues  of  Three  Templars  ")  is  as  follows,  the  figures  only 
being  altered  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  but  the  meaning  being  pre- 
served. If  the  wages  of  journeymen  hatters  are  6f.  a  day,  and  the  rate  of 
profit  be  50  per  cent.,  a  hat  which  requires  four  days  to  make  will  sell 
for  80f.,  the  labourer  receiving  20,  and  the  capitalist  10  or  50  per  cent. 
If  the  value  of  labour  rise,  so  that  the  labourers  receive  four-fifths  instead 
of  two-thirds  of  the  product,  the  rate  of  wages  will  then  be  6f.  a  day, 
and  the  labourer  will  receive  24f.  for  making  a  hat  with  four  days'  labour, 
and  the  capitalist  will  receive  6f.  or  25  per  cent.,  and  the  price  of  the 
hat  will  stiU  be  30f.  De  Quincey  therefore  tells  us  that  the  hat  does  not 
vary  in  value,  and  that  labour  is  not  fit  to  be  used  as  a  measure  of  value, 
because  its  own  value  may  vary  without  any  corresponding  variations  in 
the  value  of  other  things.  But  here  lies  the  difference  between  his 
theory  and  that  of  Adam  Smith.  The  hat  does  not  vary  in  price,  and 
win  not  exchange  for  more  of  anything  else,  for  the  fall  of  profit  is 
supposed  to  be  universal,  and  does  not  affect  the  relations  of  commodi- 
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ties  to  one  aaother,  but  the  value  of  the  hat  does  fall.  In  the  first 
case,  when  the  rate  of  wages  was  5f.y  a  journeyman  had  to  work  six 
days  in  order  to  obtain  a  hat ;  and,  in  the  second  case,  he  has  only  to 
work  fiye  days,  so  that  he  now  considers  it  not  to  be  worth  so  much 
troohley  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  people  it  possesses  .less  value.  The 
radical  difference  between  the  meanings  which  Adam  Smith  and  Kicardo 
attached  to  the  word  value,  render  it  impossible  for  the  latter  to  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  the  former.  He  (Ricardo)  says,  that  if  com  fidls  in 
value  in  consequence  of  some  improvement  in  production,  the  com 
wages  of  labour  will  &11  in  consequence,  and  that  it  must  be  labour 
which  has  varied  in  value,  and  not  the  things  to  which  it  is  compared. 
But  Adam  Smith  only  said  that  a  day's  labour  is  always  esteemed  an 
equal  hardship  by  him  who  has  to  undergo  it,  and  is  therefore  of  equal 
value  to  the  labourer,  and  it  is  no  answer  to  say  that  it  will  sometimes 
procure  him  a  smaller  and  sometimes  a  greater  quantity  of  com  or  other 
things;  a  fiact  which  Adam  Smith  admitted.  The  very  object  of  a 
measure  is  to  stand  in  different  relations  to  the  different  things  with 
which  it  is  compered.  To  say,  therefore,  that  labour  is  not  fit  to  be 
used  as  a  measure  of  value  because  it  sometimes  exchanges  for  a  smaller 
and  sometimes  for  a  greater  quantity  of  com  or  of  other  things,  is  like 
saying  that  a  thermometer  cannot  be  used  as  a  measure  of  heat  because 
the  mercury  rises  when  it  is  plunged  into  a  boiling  kettle,  and  falls  when 
it  is  plunged  into  an  ice-pail.  Wimt  would  be  thought  of  a  draper  who 
should  say  that  he  had  given  up  the  use  of  a  measure  altogether  because 
all  those  that  he  had  tried  told  him  that  some  pieces  of  cloth  were 
ten  metres  long,  others  five,  and  others  twenty?  The  fact  is,  that 
Bicardo,  and  all  those  who  follow  him,  do,  though  without  knowing  it, 
use  the  word  value  in  two  different  senses.  They  first  use  it  to  mean 
the  power  of  a  commodity  to  exchange  for  all  other  commodities ;  and 
then,  when  they  find  that  two  things  do  not  stand  in  the  same  relation  to 
each  other  as  formerly,  they  inquire  which  it  is  that  has  altered  in  value, 
but  the  question  is  unmeaning  if  value  be  taken  in  their  sense.  If  a 
kilogramme  of  gold  would  formerly  exchange  for  ten  of  silver,  and 
will  now  exchange  for  fifteen,  each  is  altered  in  relation  to  the  other, 
and  the  question,  which  is  it  that  has  altered  ?  is  as  puerile  as  the  cele* 
brated  discussion  of  the  schoolmen,  whether  a  hog  which  a  man  carries 
to  market  at  the  end  of  a  rope  is  carried  by  the  rope  or  by  the  man. 
When  they  say  that  it  is  gold,  for  instance,  which  has  varied,  they  mean 
that  gold  is  produced  with  more  labour ;  but  this  is  not  included  in  their 
definition  of  value,  but  is  a  very  different  question.  Ricaido,  though  in 
perfect  good  faith,  puts  a  case  as  an  objection  to  Adam  Smith,  which  begs 
the  very  question  in  dispute,  for  he  says : — (the  italics  are  mine) : — **  If 
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I  have  to  hire  a  labourer  for  a  week,  and.inBtead  of  ten  phOlings  I  pay 
him  eighty  no  vernation  howing  taken  jpiace  in  the  value  of  money,  ^c./' 
when  the  very  point  in  dispute  is  whether  this  fall  of  wages  is  a  rise  of 
one  quarter  in  the  value  of  money.  He  puts  an  imaginary  case  in  which  a 
labourer  is  able  to  buy  more  com  and  less  ftiel,  soap,  candles,  tea^  sugar, 
salty  &c.,  and  triumphantly  asks : — '*  Will  labour  have  risen  or  fallen  in 
value ?"  Bisen,  Adam  Smith  must  say,  because  his  standard  is  com,  and 
the  labourer  receives  more  com  for  a  week's  labour.  Fallen,  must  the 
same  Adam  Smith  say,  because  the  value  of  a  thing  depends  on  the 
power  of  purchasing  other  goods  which  the  possession  of  that  object 
Qonveys,  **  and  labour  has  a  less  power  of  purchasing  such  other  goods." 
(Chap.  1,  sec  1.)  But  Adam  Smith  would  reply  that  labour  has  neither 
risen  nor  &Ilen  in  value,  for  it  is  considered  just  as  irksome  as  it  wa^ 
before,  but  that  com  has  fallen,  and  other  things  have  risen  in  value. 
There  cannot  be  a  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that  Adam  Smith  used 
com  as  a  measure  by  which  the  value  of  labour  itself  was  to  be  tested, 
and  he  distinctly  states  that  he  only  used  it  as  a  measure  of  value,  because 
the  rates  of  wages  at  flifferent  times  could  not  be  easily -ascertained,  while 
the  price  of  com  had  been  more  frequently  noticed  by  historians  and 
other  writers.  The  definition  of  value  as  a  power  of  purchasing  accords 
but  ill  with  the  idea  of  a  general  rise  or  M  of  values,  and  it  is  curious 
to  notice  the  different  ways  in  which  different  writers  have  encountered 
this  difiSculty.  De  Quincey  admits  that  such  a  thing  may  take  place,  but 
not  seeing  what  to  make  of  it,  thinks  it  pmdent  to  say  no  more  about  it. 
Senior  says  that  when  a  general  rise  or  fall  is  spoken  of,  some  one  com* 
modity  must  be  excluded,  with  which  all  the  others  are  compared.  When 
it  is  said,  therefore,  that  all  commodities  are  of  less  value  now  than  in 
the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  he  thinks  that  this  must  mean  all  except 
the  commodity  labour,  as  if  this  were  a  thing  of  the  same  kind  as  hats 
and  shoes.  Mill,  however,  says  that  the  idea  of  a  general  rise  of  values 
is  an  absurdity,  and  this  is  perfectly  tme  in  the  sense  in  which  he  uses  it, 
since  it  is  impossible  that  everything  should  purchase  more  of  everything 
else.  But  as  Adam  Smith  uses  it,  a  general  fall  of  values,  though  not 
very  probable,  is  quite  possible,  for  labour  may  become  more  efficient  in 
all  trades,  and  everything  may  be  procured  with  less  toil.  Having  now, 
as  I  hope,  sufficiently  explained  the  nature  of  value,  I  shall  endeavour  in 
the  next  chapter  to  explain  the  causes  on  which  it  depends. 


CHAPTER  II.— CAUSE  OP  VALUE. 

GEirEaAL  CAUSE  OF  VALUE— MAIOJFACTXmED  GOODS — ^RAW  PRODUCE-^ 
KABKET  VALUE — SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND,  UTILITY,  COMPETITION. 

Value  I  have  defined  to  be  the  esteem  in  which  commodities  are  held, 
as  measored  by  the  quantity  of  labour  which  will  be  given  in  exchange 
for  them.  To  explain  why  a  given  commodity  has  a  given  value  is  to 
answer  the  question  ; — ^Why  does  its  possession  enable  its  owner  to  com- 
mand the  labour  of  others  for  so  many  days  ? — or,  which  is  the  same 
thing, — Why  is  it  necessary  for  the  labouFer  to  spend  so  many  days' 
wages  in  order  to  procure  the  commodity  in  question  ?  Thus  value  and 
wages  are  the  same  phenomenon  seen  from  two  different  points  of  view, 
and  the  answer  which  naturally  suggests  itself  to  both  questions  is — 
Because  it  has  required  just  so  many  days'  labour  to  produce  the  commodity. 
This  is,  with  some  necessary  qualifications,  the  explanation  which  I  have 
to  offer*  I  will  assume  for  the  present  that  all  labourers  are  of  equal  skill 
and  are  all  free  to  change  their  employment,  and  that  all  kinds  of  labour 
are  equally  agreeable,  and  under  these  circumstances  it  is  absolutely  true 
that  an  article,  such  as  a  pair  of  shoes,  which  it  has  taken  six  days  to 
produce,  would  always  exchange  for  six  days'  labour.  This  is  a  neces- 
sary deduction  fh)m  the  principle  that  all  men  desire  to  obtain  wealth 
with  the  least  possible  labour,  for  it  is  evident  that  a  tailor  will  not  give 
seven  days'  labour,  or  the  product  of  seven  days'  labour,  for  a  pair  of 
shoes  which  he  could  make  in  six  days,  and  it  is  equally  clear  that  a  shoe- 
maker would  not  give  a  pair  of  shoes  to  the  tailor  for  working  five  days, 
when  he  could  do  as  much  work  himself  in  five  days  as  the  tailor  could, 
for  this  would  be  working  six  days  to  obtain  what  he  could  get  by  five 
days'  labour.  As  two  things  which  are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal 
to  each  other,  it  follows  that  two  things  which  are  produced  with  equal 
quantities  of  labour  will  exchange  for  each  other,  since  each  will  exchange 
for  the  same  quantity  of  labour.  Bicardo's  theory  of  value  extends  no 
further  than  tills,  and  merely  says  that  two  things  which  are  produced  at 
the  same  time  and  place  with  equal  quantities  of  labour  will  exchange 
for  each  other,  and  will  possess  equal  power  of  purchasing  other  things. 
He  refused  to  admit  that  a  commodity  would  always  exchange  for  as 
much  labour  as  had  been  necessary  to  produce  it,  and  contended  that  it 
might  and  did  happen  that  an  article  required  more  labour  than  formerly 
to  produce^  and  yet  exchanged  for  the  same  quantity  of  it  as  before. 
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Before  examining  his  argmnent,  it  will  be  necessary  to  enter  more  fiillj 
into  the  circumstances  which  sarronnd,  and,  in  some  measure,  obscure  the 
working  of  the  abstract  law  which  has  been  enunciated  above.  If  a  rich 
man  hires  a  person  to  pick  blackberries  for  him,  th^  price  of  the  black- 
berries and  the  wages  of  the  gatherer  are  the  same  thing,  and  the  black- 
berries are  worth  exactly  as  much  labour  as  it  takes  to  collect  them.  If, 
howeyer,  the  consumer  buys  the  blackberries  from  a  tradesman  who  has 
previously  employed  other  people  to  gather  them,  the  price  is  somewhat 
more  than  what  is  paid  to  these  labourers.  There  is  of  course  the  labour 
of  the  tradesman  himself  to  be  remunerated,  and  he  charges  more  for  the 
blackberries  which  he  does  sell,  in  order  to  compensate  for  what  he  loses 
by  those  which  he  does  not  sell.  Taking  both  these  circumstances  into 
account,  we  might  still  say  that  the  value  of  the  whole  quantity  of  black- 
berries sold  is  equal  to  the  whole  quantity  of  labour  expended  in 
gathering  them  and  in  bringing  them  within  tiie  reach  of  the  consumer; 
but  there  still  remains  another  element  of  value  to  be  accounted  for. 
If  the  tradesman  took  no  part  in  the  actual  work  of  handing  the  fruit 
across  the  counter,  or  even  of  superintending  those  who  performed  it,  the 
price  of  the  fruit  would  still  be  such  as  to  leave  something  over  after 
paying  the  wages  of  all  those  who  had  been  employed  in  gathering  or 
selling  them.  This  surplus  would  be  received  by  the  tradesman  in 
respect  of  the  capital  which  he  had  employed  in  maintaining  the  various 
labourers  engaged  in  the  work,  and  would  be  the  reward,  not  of  any 
labour,  but  of  the  abstinence  which  he  had  practised  in  forbearing  to 
consume  his  capital.  If  he  had  chosen  to  employ  his  capital  in  main- 
taining labourers  who  produced  things  for  his  own  enjoyment,  he  would 
have  had  his  pleasure  then,  but  if  he  consents  to  forego  it  for  a  time 
and  employ  his  capital  in  producing  goods  for  the  use  of  others,  he 
receives  as  compensation  some  quantity  of  commodities  every  year, 
the  value  of  which  bears  some  relation  to  the  amount  of  the  capital 
which  he  employs.  I  may  assume  that  this  relation  is  that  of  one 
to  twenty,  or  five  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  then  a  commodity  which 
requires  the  labour  of  twenty  men  for  a  year  to  produce  will 
exchange  for  the  labour  of  twenty-one  men.  The  law,  therefore,  may 
be  more  correctly  expressed  by  saying  that  the  value  of  a  commodity 
is  determined  by  the  amount  of  labour  and  abstinence  which  are 
required  to  produce  it,  but  there  is  still  a  further  quaUfication  which 
needs  to  be  added.  Commodities  of  the  same  kind  are  not  all  produced 
with  the  same  expenditure  of  labour,  and  yet  they  have  the  same  value, 
it  is  a  familiar  expression  that  there  cannot  be  two  prices  in  one  market, 
which  means  that  two  barrels  of  flour,  for  instance,  the  quality  of  which 
is  known  or  believed  to  be  the  same,  if  exposed  side  by  side  in  the  same 
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dbop,  will  sell  for  the  aame  price.  This  follows  ineyitably  from  the 
principle  Uiat  eveiy  one  desires  to  obtain  wealth  with  the  least  possible 
laboiar»  for  no  one  would  give  a  higher  prioe  for  an  article  when  he  oonld 
obtain  another  eqnaUy  good  by  paying  a  lower  prioe,  since  the  larger 
snm  of  money  mnst  have  been  obtained  with  more  labour  than  the 
smaller  sont  As,  therefore,  different*  soils  in  the  same  country  are  of 
different  d^p^ees  of  fertility,  the  com  and  other  products  raised  from  them 
are  obtained  with  different  amounts  of  labour,  but,  as  all  the  products  of 
(he  same  kind  possess  the  same  value,  it  is  necessary  to  decide  which  of 
them  determines  the  value  of  the  rest.  It  might  at  first  be  thought 
that  the  value  would  be  determined  by  the  average,  and  that  if  half  the 
wheat  in  the  country  were  raised  in  such  circumstances  that  the  labour 
of  each  man  produced  twenty  hectolitres,  and  the  other  half  in  such 
dicnmstanoes  that  the  labour  of  each  man  yielded  ten  hectolitres,  the 
value  of  fifteen  hectolitres  would  be  equal  to  a  year's  labour,  but  a  little 
consideration  will  show  that  this  would  not  be  the  case.  If  it  were,  the 
labourers  who  worked  on  the  inferior  soils  would  give  a  quantity  of  com 
which  it  had  taken  them  a  year-and-a-half  to  produce  in  exchange  for 
a  year's  labour  on  the  part  of  some  one  else,  and  they  would  manifestly 
lose  by  the  exchange,  since  they  could,  by  working  for  themselves, 
obtain  as  much  of  any  other  thing  in  a  year  as  they  could  in  exchange 
for  their  com.  The  value  of  wheat,  therefore,  must  be  such  that  ten 
hectolitres  will  command  a  year's  labour,  and  when  this  is  the  case  no 
labourer  will  have  anything  to  gain  by  changing  his  trade.  If  a  tailor  is 
dissatisfied  with  the  quantity  of  wheat  which  he  receives,  he  cannot  obtain 
more  by  turning  Ikrmer,  for  this  will  only  enable  him  to  produce  ten 
hectolitres  for  himself,  which  is  just  what  he  received  before.  All  the 
superior  soils  are  abeady  occupied,  for  otherwise  the  farmers  would  not 
cultivate  the  inferior  ones,  and  he  must  therefore  content  himself  with 
one  of  these  latter.  The  law,  therefore,  may  be  rendered  still  more 
correct  by  saying  that  the  value  of  a  commodity  depends  on  the  labour 
and  abstinence  which  are  necessary  to  produce  it  in  the  least  favourable 
circumstances.'  The  amount  of  abstinence  is  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  the  capital,  which  again  is  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  labour 
employed,  so  that  if  the  amount  of  labour  required  to  produce  a  certain 
commodity  be  greater  at  one  time  or  place  than  at  another,  the  absti- 
nence is  greater  also,  and  the  value  increases  in  proportion  to  the  labour 
employed.  If  we  were  considering  the  case  which  Bastiat  was  so  fond 
of  quoting,  that  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  it  would  be  a  truism  to  say  that 
the  things  which  he  produced  were  worth  as  much  trouble  as  he  took  to 
produce  them,  for  this  is  implied  in  the  very  foot  of  their  production. 
The  troth  which  the  law  expresses  is,  that  aU  labourers,  in  whatever 
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trade  they  are  engaged,  obtain  oommodities  with  the  same  amount  of 
labour  as  those  who  actually  produce  them ;  and  this,  though  deducible 
from  the  principles  of  human  nature,  is  by  no  means  self-evident,  and 
has  often  been  explicitly  or  implicitly  denied  In  practice  it  often 
happens  that  the  price  at  which  a  commodity  is  sold  is  not  sufficient  to 
remunerate  all  the  labour  which  has  been  employed  in  producing  it,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  often  more  than  sufficient  to  do  this ;  but  neither  of 
these  cases  can  be  permanent,  and  the  production  of  the  article  in 
question  will  be  abandoned  in  the  one  case,  while  in  the  other  its  value 
will  be  reduced  by  means  of  competition.  The  value  which  is  equivalent 
to  the  cost  of  production  (%.e.,  the  labour  and  abstinence  employed),  has 
been  termed  the  '^  natural "  or  ^^  normal "  value,  and  the  actual  market 
value,  if  it  does  not  always  correspond  to  the  natural  value,  oscillates 
within  narrow  limits  above  and  below  it.  When  we  find,  as  in  London 
at  the  present  time,  that  10  grammes  of  gold  will  exchange  for  more  than 
1000  Idlogrammes  of  coal,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  requires  a  hundred 
thousand  times  as  much  labour  to  procure  a  given  weight  of  gold  as  to 
procure  the  same  weight  of  coal.  If  from  any  cause  it  becomes  more 
difficult  to  produce  a  particular  commocUty  than  it  has  formerly  been,  its 
value  must  rise  so  as  to  be  equal  to  the  increased  amount  of  labour^ 
employed  upon  it,  unless,  indeed,  its  production  be  altogether  abandoned. 
It  has  now  become  more  difficult  to  procure  oysters  than  it  was  a  few 
years  ago,  and  their  price^has  risen  five  or  six  fold,  while  wages  are  but 
slightly  higher  than  they  were  before,  so  that  they  will  exchange  for 
more  labour.  It  is  well  known  that  the  price  of  cotton  rose  considerably 
during  the  period  of  the  civil  war  in  America,  because  in  no  other  part 
of  the  world  could  so  large  a  quantity  of  cotton  be  raised  with  so  little 
labour  as  in  the  Southern  States  of  America,  which  were  prevented  by 
the  war  from  pursuing  this,  their  usual  occupation.  When  any 
improvement  is  introduced  in  manufacturing  industry  which  enables  the 
same  number  of  labourers  to  produce  a  greater  quantity  of  goods,  their 
price  is  lowered,  while  the  rate  of  wages  remains  the  same,  or  does  not 
&11  in  proportion,  and  the  goods  exchange  for  less  labour.  Babbage 
mentions  (in  his  Economy  of  Machinery  and  Manufacture,  chap.  17) 
that  the  price  of  a  gross  of  bed  screws  at  Birmingham  had  been  reduced 
from  221  50c.  in  1818  to  7f.  50c.  in  1828,  being  a  reduction  in  ten 
years  to  one  third  of  its  former  rate,  in  consequence  of  various 
improvements  in  the  method  of  producing  them.  Whatever  alteration 
may  have  taken  place  in  the  rate  of  wages  during  the  same  interval,  there 
certainly  was  not  a  fall  of  equal  extent.  When  any  district  enjoys 
peculiar  facilities  for  producing  a  particular  article,  its  value  is  lower 
there  than  in  other  less-favoured  districts.    Wine  can  be  produced  in 
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France  witii  leas  labonr  than  in  England^  and  it  exchanges  for  leas  labonr 
there  than  it  does  here,  and  gold  exchanges  for  less  labour  in  Australia^ 
where  the  mines  are  exceedingly  fertile,  than  in  Gkrmanj,  where  it  can 
only  be  extracted  from  the  sands  of  the  Rhine  with  much  more  labour  in 
proportion  to  the  yield.  If  a  commodity  could  formerly  be  produced 
with  the  labour  of  three  men  for  a  day,  it  must  have  exchanged  for  three 
days'  labour,  but  if  it  now  requires  the  labour  of  three  men  for  three 
daySy  it  will  exchange  for  nine  days*  labour,  as  will  appear  when  its  price 
is  compared  with  the  rate  of  wages.  That  the  production  of  a  commodity 
cannot  be  continued  unless  its  price  is  sufficient  to  pay  the  wages  of  all 
the  labourers  employed,  is  so  obvious  that  it  seems  hardly  to  require 
proof,  and  yet  Bicardo  has  denied  what  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  its 
truth,  that  a  conmiodity  must  exchange  for  more  labour  if  it  requires 
more  to  produce  it.  He  says  : — "  In  the  same  country  double  the 
quantity  of  labour  may  be  required  to  produce  a  given  quantity  of  food 
and  necessaries  at  one  time,  that  may  be  necessary  at  another,  and  a 
distant  time;  yet  the  labourer's  reward  may  possibly  be  very  little 
diminished.  If  the  labourer  s  wages  at  the  former  period  were  a  certain 
quantity  of  food  and  necessaries,  he  probably  could  not  have  subsisted  if 
that  quantity  had  been  reduced.  Food  and  necessaries  in  this  case  will 
have  risen  100  per  cent.,  if  estimated  by  the  qtumtiiy  of  labour  necessary 
to  their  production,  while  they  will  scarcely  have  increased  in  value,  if 
measured  by  the  quantity  of  labour  for  which  they  will  exchange.  The 
same  remark  may  be  made  respecting  two  or  more  countries.  In 
America  and  Poland,  on  the  land  last  taken  into  cultivation,  a  year's 
labour  of  any  given  number  of  men  will  produce  much  more  com  than 
on  land  similarly  circumstanced  in  England.  Now,  supposing  all  other 
necessaries  to  be  equally  cheap  in  those  three  countries,  would  it  not  be 
a  great  mistake  to  conclude  that  the  quantity  of  com  awarded  to  the 
labourer  would  in  each  country  be  in  proportion  to  the  facility  of 
production  ?  "  (Chap.  1,  sec.  1).  If  these  statements  of  Ricardo  were 
trae  they  would  constitute  a  serious  objection  to  the  theory  of  value 
above  set  forth,  but  he  has  not  attempted  to  prove  them  by  evidence  of 
any  sort  or  kind.  He  says  that  it  may  require  twice  as  much  labour  to 
produce  a  given  quantity  of  food  at  one  time  as  at  another,  and  that  yet 
the  labourer  will  receive  as  much  as  before  for  the  same  quantity  of 
labour.  He  cannot  mean  that  a  labourer  can  earn  in  six  months  what  it 
takes  him  twelve  to  produce,  for  in  such  a  case  the  labourers,  if  they 
consumed  all  that  they  earned,  would  consume  more  than  they  produced, 
which  is  manifestly  impossible.  It  appears  from  this  and  other  passages 
that  the  case  which  he  imagined  was  one  in  which  the  whole  loss  should 
fall  cm  the  capitalistSi  the  remuneration  of  abstinence,  or  the  rate  of  profit 
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his  products  for  them,  and  equilibrium  is  attained  when  the  forces  acting 
in  all  directions  are  equal.  A  sudden  increase  of  the  demand  for  any 
particular  kind  of  manufactured  goods  has  commonly  for  its  first  effect 
an  increase  of  their  cost,  because  it  becomes  necessary  to  employ  fresh 
workmen  whose  labour  is  less  efficient,  and  to  resort  to  manufactories 
which  are  not  so  well  situated,  either  as  regards  their  capacity  for  produc- 
tion, or  as  regards  their  means  of  access  to  the  market  which  is  to  be 
supplied ;  but  a  permanent  increase  of  the  demand  tends  rather  to  dimin- 
ish the  cost  of  production,  and,  consequently,  the  yalue.  Production  on 
a  large  scale  makes  it  profitable  to  introduce  expensiye  machinery,  and  to 
carry  the  division  of  labour  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  could  other- 
wise be  done,  and  both  ihese  causes  tend  to  diminish  the  cost  of  the 
articles.  In  goods  in  which  the  cost  of  obtaining  the  raw  material  con- 
stitutes a  very  small  portion  of  the  total  cost,  manufacturing  improve- 
ments may  effect,  and  are  constantly  effi^ting  very  considerable  reductions 
of  value ;  and  even  if  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  is  at  the  same  time 
rising,  it  has  no  perceptible  effect  in  counteracting  the  tendency  to  a  Ml 
of  value.  A  piece  of  iron  weighing  half  a  kilogramme,  and  worth 
twenty  centimes,  may  be  worked  up  into  50,000  watch  springs  worth 
twenty  centimes  a  piece,  and  it  is  evident  that  a  rise  in  the  price  of  iron  to 
ten  times  its  former  rate  will  have  no  perceptible  effect  on  the  price  of 
the  springs,  but  the  manufacturer  may  gain  something  when  the  price  of 
iron  is  low,  and  lose  something  when  it  is  high,  while  always  selling  the 
goods  at  the  same  price.  It  may,  however,  often  happen  that  the  in- 
creased cost  of  the  raw  material  affects  the  price  of  the  finished  article 
without  the  customers  becoming  aware  of  the  fact,  for  the  quality  of  the 
article  may  be  somewhat  altered  for  the  worse,  without  the  change  being 
detected.  Every  improvement  in  manu&ctures  tends  to  produce  other 
improvements,  because  every  diminution  of  the  cost  of  an  article  brings 
it  within  the  reach  of  a  larger  circle  of  consumers,  and  thus  causes  a 
demand  for  a  still  larger  quantity,  which  again  renders  possible  a  still 
further  employment  of  machinery,  and  a  greater  division  of  labour, 
which  still  further  reduces  the  cost  and  brings  it  within  the  reach  of  a 
larger  circle  of  consumers,  and  the  same  cycle  is  again  repeated.  The 
application  of  steam  to  the  manufacture  of  cloth  has  greatly  increased 
the  quantity  of  cloth  consumed,  and  this  increase  has  produced  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  number  of  machines  annually  produced  for  the 
use  of  the  cotton  mills,  and  this  has  led  to  numerous  improvements  in  the 
machines  themselves.  The  great  extension  of  trade  which  these  improve- 
ments produced  rendered  it  necessary  to  improve  the  means  of  commu- 
nication, and  rendered  it  profitable  to  construct  and  work  railways  for 
that  purpose ;  and  these  have  still  further  reduced  the  oost  of  transport- 
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ing  thematoial  to  the  fiBctorieB,  and  the  finished  goods  to  the  consomers. 
As  an  improyement  once  introduced  is  never  lost,  and  as  it  is  abnost  oer< 
tain  to  become  the  parent  of  other  improvements,  there  results  a  con* 
stant  tendency  to  a  Ml  in  the  value  of  manu&ctured  goods  as  a  society 
advances  in  wealth  and  civilisation ;  and  it  may  be  seen  by  reference  to 
fbrmer  periods  of  our  own  history,  or  to  less  civilised  countries  at  the 
piesent  time,  that  at  those  times  and  places  much  more  labour  is  neces« 
sary  to  produce  articles  which  are  here  regarded  as  necessaries  even  by 
the  poorest  dass,  and  which  are  here  produced  at  an  insignificant  cost. 
This  constitutes  (he  main  feature  of  the  economic  progress  of  society, 
and  is  the  object  to  which  the  efforts  of  the  industrial  classes  are  con-* 
stanily  directed,  and  with  constant  success  in  spite  of  all  the  obstaclea 
which  the  parsimony  of  nature,  or  the  folly  and  rapacity  of  man  are  for 
ever  interposing  in  their  path. 

The  materials  which  are  employed  in  manufactures  of  all  sorts  are 
obtained  in  the  first  instance  from  the  earth;  sometimes  in  the  form  of 
vegetables  produced  on  the  surjhce,  sometimes  in  that  of  minerals 
deposited  beneath  it.  The  industries  whose  object  is  to  obtain  one  or 
other  kind  of  product  have  been  called  by  French  Economists  ^'extrac- 
tive industries,''  thus  including  agriculture,  mines,  and  fisheries  in  one 
general  class  which  has  some  characters  in  common,  and  some  which 
distinguish  it  from  the  dass  of  manufacturing  industries  which  have  just 
been  oonsiderei  The  important  point  in  which  they  differ  is  that  there 
is  a  more  marked  diversity  in  the  productiveness  of  different  mines  and 
different  &rms  in  the  same  district  than  is  found  to  prevail  among 
manufactories  of  the  same  class.  Here,  therefore,  it  becomes  more 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  value  of  commodities  depends  on  the 
cost  of  Inducing  them  in  the  least  favourable  circumstances.  Although 
most  of  the  coal  mines  in  the  same  district  may  be  said  generally  to  be 
equally  rich,  yet  there  are  always  some  which  are  richer  than  the  average, 
and  some  which  are  too  poor  to  make  it  worth  while  to  work  them.  If 
in  those  mines  which  are  just  rich  enough  to  remunerate  the  labour 
and  abstinence  expended  in  working  them  the  average  yield  of  coal  is 
1,000  kilos  a  day  for  each  man  employed,  the  value  of  1,000  kilos  will 
be  equal  to  a  day's  labour.  If  there  should  be  a  great  diminution  in  the 
consumption  of  coal,  some  of  the  inferior  mines  will  be  abandoned,  and 
the  value  of  coal  will  fall,  because  it  can  be  obtained  from  the  superior 
mines  with  less  labour.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  should  be  a  great 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  coal,  it  becomes  necessary  to  resort  to 
some  inferior  mines,  which  yield  perhaps  only  600  kilos  to  a  day's 
labour,  and  the  value  of  coal  is  consequently  doubled.  In  the  commence- 
ment of  1872  there  was  a  great  increase  in  the  demand  for  iron  ore,  and 
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this  indnoed  English  merohants  to  send  large  orders  to  Bilbao  in  Sgaixk, 
but  these  orders  were  much  larger  than  could  be  properly  ezecnted^  and 
It  was  necessary  for  the  ships  to  wait  much  longer  than  usual  before 
obtaining  their  cargoes,  which  increased  the  expenditure  of  the  mercbants 
and  the  value  of  the  ore.  As  the  most  fertile  mines  are  the  first  wotkad, 
and  as  the  expense  of  working  the  same  mine  increases  in  proportion  as 
the  excavations  are  sunk  deeper  into  the  ground,  there  is  a  coDstant 
tendency  to  an  increase  in  the  value  of  minerals^  being  exactly  the 
reverse  of  the  tendency  observed  in  manu&cturing  industry.  .  In 
Australia^  immediately  after  the  gold  discoveries^  it  was  found  that  an 
ordinary  digger  might  expect  to  obtain  8  grammes  of  gold  by  a  day's 
labour,  and  the  value  of  gold  fell  to  such  a  point  that  8  grammes  would 
exchange  for  a  day's  labour,  but  five  years  afterwards,  the  surfEMM 
diggings  having  been  for  the  most  part  exhausted,  the  average  yield  of 
the  mines  was  only  2  grammes  for  each  day's  labour,  and  the  vatne  of 
gold  fell  in  proportion.  But  this  general  tendency  to  a  rise  is  counter- 
acted and  sometimes  overborne  by  mechanical  improvements,  whidi 
enable  the  miners  to  bring  the  minerals  to  the  sur&oe  with  muoh 
less  labour  than  was  formerly  necessary,  including,  of  course,  the  labour 
of  those  employed  in  making  the  machines  and  bringing  liiem  to  the 
mines.  The  same  effect  is  produced  by  mechanical  or  chemical  dk- 
coveries,  which  facilitate  the  extraction  of  certain  metals  from  the  ore 
in  which  they  are  found ;  and,  besides  these  general  causes,  there  are  also 
occasional  discoveries  of  mines  more  abundant  than  any  previously 
worked.  It  is  well  known  that  some  very  abundant  gold  mines  were 
discovered  in  California  in  1848,  but  it  is  not  so  well  known  that  some 
very  abundant  quicksilver  mines  were  discovered  in  the  same  country  in 
1850,  and  that  this  greatly  reduced  the  cost  of  extracting  silver  from  the 
ore  in  the  workshops  of  Mexico.  The  great  fall  in  the  value  of  silver  in 
the  16th  century  was  o^ing  not  only  to  the  discovery  of  the  mines  of 
Potosi  and  other  places,  but  also  to  that  of  a  method  of  employing  quick- 
silver in  extracting  it  from  the  ore. 

The  rise  in  the  value  of  minerals,  pr  indeed  of  any  article,  is  always 
Umited  by  one  circumstance,  its  utility  to  the  consumers,  since  no  one 
will  give  more  labour  in  exchange  for  any  article  than  he  considers  will 
be  compensated  by  the  enjoyment  which  the  possession  of  the  article  will 
afford  him.  If  it  is  so  difficult  to  procure  iron  or  copper  that  the  labour 
required  seems  to  the  people  to  be  too  heavy  a  price  to  pay  for  the 
pleasure  of  possessing  them,  they  are  said  to  be  not  worth  the  trouble 
of  producing,  and  the  mines  are  not  worked  at  all.  If  there  are  two 
commodities  of  such  a  nature  that  one  of  them  can  be  substituted  for  the 
other,  a  rise  in  the  value  of  one  induces  many  people  to  abandon  its  use^ 
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and  to  nfie  the  other  for  the  some  pnrpofie.  Thns^  if  ooal  should  experi- 
ence a  great  rise  of  value,  its  consumption  will  be  greatly  diminished, 
and  wood  would  be  used  for  fuel,  and  the  effect  of  this  would  be  to  check 
the  rise  in  the  value  of  coal,  since  the  smaller  quantity  required  might 
be  obtained  fi*om  the  superior  mines,  and  to  raise  the  value  of  wood, 
since  the  greater  quantity  required  could  only  be  obtained  by  resorting 
to  inferior  or  more  remote  forests.  Gold  and  silver  stand  in  this  relation 
to  each  other,  and  a  fall  in  the  value  of  one  always  tends  to  produce  a 
rise  in  the  value  of  the  other. 

In  some  mines,  more  particularly  those  of  gold  and  copper,  the  amount 
of  the  product  which  a  given  amount  of  labour  will  yield  is  extremely 
uncertain,  but  this  uncertainty  is  the  prevailing  charocteristic  of  agri- 
cultural industry,  since  the  amount  of  the  crop  varies  with  the  state  of 
the  weather,  which  can  never  be  known  beforehand.  It  may  be  thought, 
therefore,  and  it  has  been  contended  that  the  law  that  value  depends  on 
cost  of  production  does  not  apply  to  the  case  of  agricultural  produce. 
But  a  little  consideration  will  diow  that  farming  cannot  be  permanently 
carried  on  unless  the  value  of  the  produce  is  suf&cient  to  remunerate  all 
the  labour  and  abstinence  which  are  exerted  by  farmers.  If  this 
were  not  the  case,  no  one  would  engage  in  farming  except  to  produce 
food  for  himself,  and  no  one  would  supply  the  wants  of  others  unless 
they  gave  him  in  exchange  as  much  as  he  could  produce  for  himself  if 
he  worked  at  their  trades.  If,  as  a  general  rule,  ten  days'  labour  is 
required  to  produce  a  hectolitre  of  wheat  on  the  worst  land  which  is 
permanently  cultivated,  the  value  of  a  hectolitre  must  be  generally  equal 
to  ten  days'  labour.  The  labour,  of  course,  includes  that  which  is  ex- 
pended in  making  the  ploughs  and  other  implements  employed,  and  the 
abstinence  of  the  farmers  must  also  be  remunerated.  Most  Economists 
accordingly  consider  that  the  value  of  com  conforms  to  its  average  cost 
of  production  when  a  long  series  of  years  are  taken  into  account,  but 
they  do  not  think  that  its  actual  value  depends  on  the  cost  of  producing 
it  in  each  particular  year.  If  an  unfavourable  season  makes  the  crop  of 
one  year  less  by  one-sixth  than  that  of  the  preceding  year  its  value  has 
been  known  to  be  doubled,  and  this  is  considered  a  proof  that  its  value 
is  not  determined  by  its  cost  of  production.  If  it  were,  they  seem  to 
consider  that  its  value  would  only  rise  to  the  extent  of  one-sixth,  but  if 
this  happened  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  reconcile  it  with  the  theory. 
It  is  not  the  average,  but  the  worst  land  which  determines  the  cost,  and 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  because  the  whole  area  produces  one-sixth 
less  than  it  did  before,  therefore  every  farm  yields  five-sixths  of  its  usual 
quantity.  Suppose  the  whole  crop  in  the  country  to  be  600,000  hecto- 
litres of  whea^  and  that  100,000  of  these  are  grown  on  land  which  yields 
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one  hectolitre  to  12  days'  labonr,  and  that  this  land  being  the  wont 
cultivated,  or,  as  Dr.  Chalmers  calls  it,  the  '*  margin  of  cnltiTation,"  the 
value  of  a  hectolitre  is  consequently  equal  to  12  days'  labour.    If  an 
nnfavourable  season  reduces  the  crop  to  600,000  hectolitres,  does  it  bj 
any  means  follow  that  the  wheat  grown  on  the  worst  land  will  be  pro- 
duced at  the  cost  of  14  days'  labour  to  each  hectolitre  ?    It  is  well 
known  that  the  weather  is  not  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  ooontry,  and 
if  the  average  deficiency  is  one-sixth  it  is  certain  to  be  much  greater  in 
some  parts,  and  probably  in  some  of  the  worst  lands  it  may  amoimt  to 
one-half.    Thus  40,000  hectolitres  may  be  produced  at  a  cost  of  24  days' 
labour  apiece,  and  the  farmers  who  have  produced  them  are  as  anxiooa 
as  any  others  to  obtain  full  compensation  for  the  labour  which  they  have 
expended,  and  they  will,  if  possible,  hold  back  their  com  until  its  value 
rises  to  24  days'  labour  per  hectolitre.    The  great  deficiency  whidi 
generally  prevails  may  enable  them  to  do  this,  since  wheat  is  a  neoeasaiy 
of  life,  and  people  will  give  24  days'  labour  for  a  hectolilafe  rather  than 
go  without  it.    Mr.  Macleod*  contends  that  the  value  of  com  does  not 
depend  on  the  cost  of  production,  because  every  £Eirmer  tries  to  get  as 
much  as  he  can  for  it,  but  this  proves  nothing,  since  it  only  shows  that 
every  &rmer  tries  to  get  as  much  as  will  repay  him  for  his  outlay;  and,  as 
there  cannot  be  two  prices  in  one  market,  dl  farmers  obtam  as  much  as 
will  compensate  that  one  of  their  number  who  has  been  least  fortunate. 
Some  farmers  do  not  obtain  enough  to  reimburse  their  expenses,  and  they 
consequently  fail,  but  this  is  because  a  demand  for  food  can  be  satisfied 
without  resorting  to  their  lands.    Wheat  is  used  for  other  purposes 
besides  that  of  making  bread,  and  those  who  wish  to  use  it  in  distilling 
or  other  ways  will  not  give  so  much  labour  in  exchange  for  it  as  those 
who  desire  to  have  it  in  the  shape  of  bread.    The  value  is  determined  by 
the  cost  of  producing  it  on  the  worst  farms,  which  must  be  tilled  in  order 
to  produce  the  quantity  of  food  which  the  people  are  determined  to  have^ 
and  the  value  each  jeeCr  is  the  same  as  it  would  be  if  that  particular  kind 
of  weather  prevailed  every  year.    If  the  harvest  has  been  bad,  a  small 
quantity  of  com  is  brought  to  market,  and  those  farmers  who  have 
obtained  very  small  crops  are  able  to  obtain  a  high  price,  which  is 
sufficient  to  compensate  many  of  them  for  all  that  they  have  expended 
in  producing  it.    The  greater  the  scarcity,  the  greater  the  chance  that 
every  farmer  will  receive  the  full  remuneration  for  his  outlay,  since  the 
demand  for  food  being  almost  a  fixed  quantity,  the  smaller  the  amount 
of  the  crop,  the  more  necessary  it  becomes  to  obtain  the  produce 
of  every  farm,  and,  therefore,  to  pay  the  farmer  whatever  he  thinks 

*  Theory  and  Praotioe  of  Banking,  p.  105. 
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Bnffident.  The  opinion  commonly  prevails  among  fanners  as  well 
as  other  classes  that  they  benefit  by  seasons  of  scarcity,  and  lose 
by  seasons  of  plenty,  and  this  opinion  has  some  foundation  in  &ct,  but 
fiumers  as  well  as  other  people  suffer  as  consumers  by  the  deamess  of 
com.  When  com  is  dear  fsumers  are  more  likely  to  dispose  of  their 
whde  stock  on  advantageous  terms,  and  when  it  is  cheap  they  are  more 
likely  to  sell  some  of  it  at  a  loss,  for,  when  the  demand  for  food  is  satisfied, 
those  who  want  wheat  for  other  purposes  will  not  give  so  much  labour 
in  exchange  for  it.  When  a  country  has  little  or  no  intercourse  with 
other  countries,  the  variations  of  the  seasons  may  produce  variations  in  the 
price  of  com  which  appear  almost  incredible  to  persons  living  in  England 
at  the  present  day.  Thus  the  price  of  wheat  was  nine  times  as  high  in 
England  in  1817  as  it  was  in  1824,  and  it  was  ten  times  as  high  at  one 
period  of  the  year  1289  as  at  another  period  of  the  same  year.* 

In  our  time  a  considerable  rise  of  price  causes  large  quantities  to  be . 
sent  here  from  abroad,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  resort  to  the  least  sue- 
cessful  formers  to  obtain  the  quantity  which  we  require,  and  it  is  scarcely 
possible  that  there  should  be  a  bad  harvest  in  every  part  of  the  world  at 
the  same  time.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  English  harvest  is  good, 
com  is  exported,  or  less  is  imported,  and  the  fall  of  value  is  in  like  manner 
checked.  I  have  spoken  as  if  wheat  were  the  sole  product,  but  farmers 
produce  many  things,  and  a  loss  on  one  may  be  compensated  by  a  gain 
on  another,  and  they  are  satisfied  if  the  value  of  all  that  they  produce  is 
equal  to  the  whole  of  the  labour  which  they  have  expended  upon  it.  If, 
however,  they  find  that  they  lose  by  one  kind  of  crop,  they  diminish 
their  production  of  it  and  grow  more  of  something  else,  as  is  frequently 
done  with  wheat  and  barley,  and  Mr.  Somers  mentions  that  many  of  the 
Southem  planters  are  substituting  wheat  for  cotton  as  their  principal 
crop,  because  they  find  the  latter  to  be  unprofitable.  As  an  increased 
quantity  of  agricultural  produce  can  only  be  raised  at  an  increased  cost, 
it  follows  that,  as  population  increases,  there  is  a  constant  tendenqr  to 
a  rise  in  the  value  of  all  things  of  this  class.  In  such  countries  as  South 
America,  where  there  is  an  abundance  of  rich  pastures,  and  where  the 
cost  of  obtaining  cattle  is  little  more  than  the  labour  of  catohing  them., 
their  value  is  extremely  small ;  but  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  keep 
them  in  inferior  pastures,  to  store  up  food  for  them  in  the  wintor,  and  to 
provide  shelter  for  them,  the  cost  of  their  maintenance,  and  their  value, 
is  much  increased. 

Agricultural  improvements  are  perpetually  tending  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  production,  but  the  tendenqr  to  a  rise  exists.     In  the  time  of  Henry 

«  See  the  TaUes  in  Sir  F.  M.  Eden's  *«  State  of  the  Poor/'  . 
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the  Eighth^  a  labourer  could  obtain  three-and-a-half  kilos  of  beef  with  a 
day's  labour^  but  he  cannot  now  obtain  as  much  as  two  kilos  in  the  same 
time.  The  great  increase  of  the  population  of  Victoria  consequent  on 
the  gold  disooveries  raised  the  yalue  of  meat  fifty  per  cent.^  the  price 
being  tripled^  while  the  rate  of  wages  was  merely  doubled  at  the  close  of 
1856.  During  the  twenty  years,  1852-72,  the  price  of  beef  in  London 
rose  forty-six  per  cent.,  and  that  of  mutton  forty-eight  per  cent.,  as  was 
remarked  by  the  Registrar  General  in  his  report  for  the  first  quarter  of 
the  latter  year,  but  wages  did  not  rise  in  proportion.  Most  Economists 
consider  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  a  rise  in  the  cost  of  all  agricultural 
produce,  and  that  the  increase  of  population  augments  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing the  staple  food  of  the  people.  But  there  is  this  important 
diiSerence  between  the  staple  article  of  food  and  other  articles,  that  while 
population  may  increase  before  the  quantity  of  the  latter  has  been 
increased,  it  cannot  do  so  before  the  quantity  of  the  former  has  been 
increased.  If  three  hectolitres  of  wheat  are  required  for  the  food  of  each 
person,  a  country  which  possesses  three  million  hectolitres  may  support 
a  million  inhabitants,  and  the  average  cost  of  each  hectolitre  may  be 
equal  to  ten  days'  labour.  If  the  population  could  be  suddenly  increased 
by  one  hundred  thousand,  it  would  no  doubt  be  necessary  to  resort  to 
poorer  soils,  and  the  value  of  food  would  be  increased,  and  this  may 
happen  when  a  district  is  suddenly  invaded  by  a  large  army,  but  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  things  population  cannot  increase  until  more  food  has 
been  provided,  and  it  is  the  increased  quantity  of  food  which  enables 
people  to  maintain  a  larger  number  of  children.  If  people  could  live  for 
a  year  without  food  they  might  wait  until  the  extra  quantity  had  been 
provided,  but  if  they  could  live  for  one  year  they  might  live  all  their 
lives  without  it,  and  an  increase  of  their  numbers  would  not  of  necessity 
increase  the  consumption  of  food.  Many  children  are  no  doubt  brought 
into  the  world  before  the  quantity  of  food  has  been  proportionately 
increased,  but  this  causes  their  untimely  deaths,  and  not  an  increase  of 
the  quantity  or  the  cost  of  food.  In  almost  every  country  the  wages 
of  common  labourers  are  barely  sufficient  to  maintain  themselves  and 
their  families,  and  if  they  bring  into  the  world  more  children  than  they 
can  properly  support,  they  may  indeed  desire  more  food,  but  their  desire 
will  not  cause  it  to  be  produced.  Their  wages  being  barely  sufficient  at 
previous  rates,  any  increase  in  the  cost  of  food  must  prevent  them  fix)m 
obtaining  the  necessary  quantity,  and  some  persons  therefore  obtain  less 
than  IS  required  to  support  life.  Some,  therefore,  die  of  starvation,  or  of 
some  of  the  many  diseases  which  want  is  sure  to  engender,  and  the 
population  is  prevented  from  increasing  beyond  the  means  of  subsistence. 
It  was  to  prevent  the  frightful  suffering  which  these  words  imply  that 
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Matthns  leoommended  all  persons  to  exercise  ''moral  restraint/'  i.e.,  not 
to  faring  any  children  into  the  world  whom  they  were  not  able  to  main- 
tain ;  and  yet,  with  singular  inconsistency,  he  himself  argued  as  if 
population  could  increase  before  the  means  of  subsistence,  although  the 
fact  that  it  could  not  was  the  sole  reason  for  his  recommending  the  ex- 
ercise of  self  restraint  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Sogers*  denies  that  the  cost  of  producing  food  has  any  tendency 
to  increase  with  the  growth  of  society,  and  maintains  that  the  cost  of 
producing  wheat  in  England  is  not  greater  now  than  it  was  in  the 
14th  century,  although  the  population  of  the  country  has  increased  ten« 
fold ;  and  although  the  total  agricultural  product  has  increased  seyen- 
fold,  and  a  great  deal  of  land  has  been  taken  into  cultivation  which  was 
formerly  thought  too  poor  for  that  purpose.  The  tables  which  he  has 
elsewhere  published,!  though  extremely  copious,  do  not  throw  so  much 
light  on  this  question  as  could  be  desired,  for  while  they  fiimish  most 
ample  information  respecting  the  prices  of  wheat  and  other  kinds  of 
grain,  they  do  not  give  the  wages  of  common  labourers  with  sufficient 
distinctness.  The  wages  of  mowers  and  threshers  are  given  not  by  the 
day,  but  by  the  piece,  so  that  they  cannot  be. compared  with  the  rates 
prevailing  at  the  present  time.  If  the  thatchers  may  be  considered  as 
corresponding  to  the  common  farm  labourers,  it  appears  that  the  wages 
of  this  class  during  the  eight  years  1807-14,  were,  on  the  average,  an 
amount  of  silver  equivalent  to  88c.  a  day,  while  the  average  price  of 
wheat  during  the  same  period  was  8f.  8c.  the  hectolitre ;  so  that  a  hecto- 
litre would  exchange  for,  and  must  therefore  have  been  produced  by 
rather  more  than  nine  days'  labour.  The  average  price  of  the  same 
quantity  of  wheat  during  the  nine  years  1863-71,  was  21f.  80c. ;  and  the 
average  rate  of  wages  of  fum  labourers  was  2f.  50c.,  so  that  the  cost  of 
a  hectolitre  was  rather  less  than  nine  days'  labour.  The  thatchers'  wages 
can  hardly  have  been  less  than  those  of  common  labourers ;  but  if  they 
were  higher,  the  comparison  would  of  course  be  still  more  favourable  to 
the  present  time,  but,  at  all  events,  the  cost  of  producing  wheat  is  not 
greater  now  than  it  was  at  one  period,  at  least,  in  the  14th  century.  The 
question,  however,  is  not  one  of  statistics,  but  of  theory ;  since,  if  it 
conld  be  proved  that  no  rise  in  the  cost  of  producing  food  had  actually 
taken  place,  this  would  only  show  that  the  tendency  to  a  rise  had  been 
counteracted  by  agricultural  improvements  or  other  causes,  and  not  that  no 
such  tendency  existed.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  were  shown  that  at  some 
former  period  the  cost  of  raising  wheat  was  much  less  than  at  present, 

*  See  his  lAuraal  of  Political  Boonomy,  **  Clarendon  Press,"  1868. 
t  A  History  of  Agrionltore  and  Prices  in  England,  by  James  B.  Thorold  Bogersi 
M  JL,  •"  Glnendon  FM8|"  1866. 
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this  would  prove  nothing  unless  it  could  be  also  proved  that  the  Beasons 
were  not  more  favourable  at  that  time  than  at  present.  The  questioa  is 
whether  an  increase  of  population  can  take  place  before  an  increase  of 
food,  and  this  question  must  surely  be  answered  in  the  negative  by  every 
one  who  understands  by  '^  increase  of  population  "  an  actual  augmenta- 
tion of  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of -a  country,  and  not  a  mere 
increase  of  births.  If  the  number  of  births  is  exBctij  equal  to  that  of 
the  deaths  in  each  year,  there  is  no  increase  of  population ;  and  though 
the  people  may  determine  what  shall  be  the  number  of  births  which  take 
place  in  a  year,  they  cannot  determine  that  the  population  shall  increase 
unless  they  have  previously  increased  the  quantity  of  food.  As  a  cause 
must  precede  its  effect,  increase  of  population  cannot  be  the  cause  of  an 
increase  of  food,  nor  of  its  increased  deamess,  which  is  consequent  on  the 
resorting  to  poorer  soils  in  order  to  raise  a  larger  quantity.  If,  then,  the 
cost  of  food  has  any  tendency  to  increase  as  society  advances,  it  must  be 
because  farmers  are  prompted  by  some  motive  or  other  to  resort  to  poorer 
soils,  while  richer  ones  are  to  be  had.  But  such  a  supposition  is  contrary 
to  the  principle  that  every  one  desires  to  obtain  wealth  by  the  least  pos- 
sible labour,  and  is  therefore  inadmissible.  Poor  land  is  taken  into 
cultivation,  not  because  the  population  has  increased,  but  because  some 
discovery  has  been  made  which  renders  it  possible  to  obtain  as  much 
profit  as  from  the  worst  previously  cultivated,  and  this  discovery  enables 
the  quantity  of  food  to  be  increased,  and  an  increase  of  population  is  the 
effect  and  not  the  cause.  It  appears,  then,  that  while  manufactured 
commodities  tend  to  fall  in  value  as  society  advances,  and  raw  produce  in 
general  tends  to  rise,  the  value  of  the  staple  food  of  the  people,  though 
it  varies  from  year  to  year,  tends  always  to  remain  stationary  when  the 
seasons  are  equally  favourable.  As  the  value  of  a  commodity  affords  a 
sure  index  of  its  cost  of  production,  a  good  table  of  statistics  would 
enable  us  to  infer  a  good  deal  respecting  the  economic  condition  of  a 
country  if  history  had  not  furnished  us  with  any  information  on  the 
point.  The  excellent  table  of  ways  and  prices,  in  Victoria,  during  the 
years  1851-56,  given  by  Mr.  Newmarch  in  an  appendix  to  Tooke's 
"  History  of  Prices"  shows  that  wages  were  doubled  during  that  period, 
and  so  great  a  rise  in  so  short  a  time  would  tell  us  that  some  great  dis- 
covery of  gold  must  have  taken  place,  if  we  had  no  historical  evidence 
of  the  fact.  From  the  same  table  it  appears  that  the  value  of  meat  rose 
50  per  cent.,  and  this  would  show  a  great  increase  of  population.  Other 
articles,  such  as  cloth,  tobacco,  spirits,  &c.,  retain  their  former  prices, 
and  thus  fell  to  half  their  former  value,  and  as  a  simultaneous  improve- 
ment in  the  production  of  all  of  these  to  the  same  extent  is  extremely 
improbable,  we  might  infer  that  these  were  brought  from  some  foreign 
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country  where  the  value  of  gold  had  not  fallen  to  an  equal  extent.  Thus 
tiie  table  would  inform  us  that  some  abundant  gold  mines  had  been  dis- 
covered in  or  near  Victoria  about  the  year  1851,  that  the  discovery  had 
attracted  a  large  number  of  emigrants,  and  that  the  people  had  exported 
their  gold,  and  imported  manufactured  articles,  all  which  we  know  to 
have  actually  taken  place  during  that  period. 

As  the  value  of  a  commodity  always  in  the  long  run  conforms  to  its 
cost  of  production,  all  attempts  of  a  government  to  regulate  the  value  or 
price  of  any  article  must  be  either  superfluous  or  injurious.  If  the  law 
fixes  a  price  which  is  equal  to  the  cost  of  production,  it  simply  does  what 
competition  would  have  done  without  it,  and  if  the  price  is  less  than 
this,  the  law  will  be  evaded,  or  the  article  will  not  be  produced.  A 
government  cannot  compel  people  to  exert  nine  days'  labour  in  producing 
an  article  for  which  they  are  only  to  receive  eight  days'  wages,  and  the 
consumers  will  find  that  they  must  either  give  nine  days'  wages  or  go 
without  the  article.  When  the  Parliament  of  Edwwd  the  Second 
eudeavoured  to  fix  the  prices  of  eggs,  poultry,  and  other  things,  they 
could,  by  ordering  that  those  who  possessed  those  articles  and  refused 
to  sell  them  at  the  legal  rate  should  forfeit  them  to  the  King,  compel 
some  persons  to  sell  them  at  a  loss ;  but  they  could  not  compel  fermers  to 
continue  to  produce  them  and  bring  them  to  market.  The  farmers 
would  not  do  so  unless  they  had  good  reason  to  believe  that  they  would 
get  a  sufficient  price  for  them,  and  they  would  trust  to  the  honour  of 
their  customers  not  to  inform  against  them,  while  they  might  perhaps 
charge  a  still  higher  price  to  compensate  the  risk  of  legal  punishment. 
Until  recently,  an  Act  of  Parliament  regulated  the  fares  which  might  be 
charged  by  cabs  plying  in  the  streets  of  London,  but  it  is  obvious  that 
no  one  would  have  employed  his  capital  in  making  cabs,  and  sending 
them  to  ply  for  hire,  unless  those  who  made  use  of  them  paid  enough  to 
compensate  him  for  his  outlay,  and  to  give  him  the  ordinary  rate  of 
profit ;  and  if  the  legal  rate  was  not  sufficient  to  allow  this,  it  must  have 
been  made  up  either  by  violation  of  the  law,  or  by  supplying  inferior 
cabs  and  horses,  and  thus  bringing  the  cost  of  the  article  into  conformity 
with  the  price.  It  is  well  known  that  both  these  methods  were  resorted 
to,  that  cabmen  constantly  received  more  than  their  legal  fare,  and  that 
&e  hones  employed  were  frequently  of  the  worst  description.  If  the 
maximum  rate  of  railway  fares  be  fixed  too  low,  the  companies  must,  no 
doubt,  protect  themselves  by  reducing  their  expenditure  in  some  direction 
or  other,  and  thus  diminish  the  comfort  of  the  travelling  public 

It  has  been  pointed  out  above  that  the  cost  of  production  will  account 
for  many  cases  of  value  which  seem  at  first  sight  to  require  some  other 
i^  and,  when  properly  understood,  it  will  explain  even  such 
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anotnalonB  cases  as  those  which  were  observed  during  the  siege  of  Paris. 
Butter,  which  in  the  first  week  of  the  siege  was  sold  at  8f.  the  kilo,  rose 
in  the  fifteenth  week  to  more  than  80f.  for  the  same  quantity,*  and  this 
will  not  seem  extraordinary  when  we  remember  that  the  pastures  which 
could  have  been  found  within  the  walls  must  have  been  &r  inferior  to 
those  commonly  used  in  Normandy  and  elsewhere,  and  that  the  cows 
must  therefore  haye  produced  less  milk,  although  they  still  required  as 
much  labour  in  tending  them.  The  cost  of  distribution  was  also  greater, 
since  the  tradesmen  had  a  smaller  quantity  to  sell,  while  they  still  had 
to  employ  their  whole  time  in  their  business,  and  still  required  the  same 
rate  of  profit  on  the  money  which  they  employed,  though  this  represented 
a  smaller  quantity  of  butter.  As  their  wages  and  profit  had  to  be 
provided  by  the  sale  of  a  smaller  quantity,  it  is  obvious  that  the  price  of 
each  kilo  must  have  experienced  a  greater  nse  in  passing  through  their 
hands  than  when  they  had  a  larger  quantity  to  dispose  of.  This  was 
called  *^  exorbitant  profit,''  but  it  was  necessary  if*  the  tradesmen  were  to 
continue  to  Hve  by  their  trade,  and  if  they  had  not  been  allowed  to 
obtain  it,  they  must,  like  the  poorer  classes,  have  been  maintained  at  the 
expense  of  the  Government.  The  rise  in  the  price  of  eggs  from  15c.  to 
8f.  50c.  a-piece  may  be  accounted  for  in  the  same  way,  as  the  cost  of 
maintaining  poultry  must  have  increased  also.  There  are,  however, 
many  cases  in  which  the  value  of  an  article  does  not  conform  to  its  cost 
of  production,  which  only  determines  what  the  value  shall  be  when  the 
goods  are  made  to  order,  or  when  they  are  regularly  produced  during  a 
long  period.  It  has  too  often  happened  that  an  economic  law  has  been 
proclaimed  as  a  practical  truth  without  proper  regard  to  the  qualifying 
circumstances  which  obscure  and  impede  its  operation,  and  the  law  that 
the  value  of  an  article  depends  on  the  quantity  of  labour  which  is 
necessary  to  produce  it  has  been  supposed  by  some  socialists  to  be 
applicable  to  all  cases  of  exchange.  It  appears  to  them  to  be  a  just  rule 
that  two  articles,  each  of  which  requires  ten  days'  labour  to  produce, 
should  exchange  for  each  other,  and  they  have  tried  to  devise  an  artificial 
mechanism  by  which  this  result  should  be  always  brought  about.  An 
attempt  of  this  kind  was  made  many  years  ago  by  Robert  Owen,  who 
established  a  sort  of  market  in  a  building  in  the  New-road,  London,  to 
which  his  followers  brought  various  articles  which  they  had  made,  and 
received  in  exchange  labour-notes,  or  certificates  that  the  articles  in 
question  had,  or  ought  to  have,  required  the  labour  of  so  many  hours  or 
days  to  produce.    Each  of  these  notes  could  be  exchanged  by  the  holder 


*  See  the  tables  at  the  end  of  **  Shut  up  in  PariB,*'  by  Nathan  Sheppard.    Bentley, 

1871. 
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for  any  other  article  which  had  required  the  same  time  to  produce  as 
that  specified  in  the  note,  and  it  was  hoped  in  this  way  to  secure  to  the 
labourer  a  just  reward,  and  to  protect  him  from  the  suffering  produced 
by  the  fluctuations  of  the  market.  The  consequence  might  have  been 
foreseen— the  labourers,  instead  of  producing  what  other  people  wanted, 
produced  what  they  liked  best — a  blacksmith  brought  a  number  of  screws 
which  nobody  wanted,  and  articles  of  food  and  other  necessaries  were  not 
to  be  got^  and  the  establishment  was  soon  broken  up.  Labour-notes 
have,  however,  been  tried  again  in  a  settlement  founded  by  one  of  Owen's 
followers,  at  a  place  to  which  he  has  given  the  singular  name  of  **  Modem 
Times,"  in  Long  Island,  New  York,  which  was  described  by  Mr.  Moncure 
D.  Conway  in  the  second  number  of  the  "  Fortnightly  Eeview,"  but  he 
does  not  state  to  what  extent  it  has  been  found  possible  or  convenient  to 
employ  them.  When  a  person  has  produced  articles  which  do  not 
happen  to  be  required  by  other  people,  it  is  often  his  interest  to  part 
with  them  at  a  lower  price,  and  thus  induce  others  to  purchase  them 
who  would  not  have  done  so  if  their  value  had  been  equal  to  their  cost 
of  production,  and  this  fall  warns  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  trade  to 
stop  or  slacken  the  production  of  those  articles.  If  the  blacksmith  to 
whom  I  have  just  referred  had  found  himself  obliged  to  reduce  the  value 
of  his  screws,  this  would  have  warned  him  to  bring  no  more  of  them,  but 
to  bring  more  of  something  else,  and  the  market  would  not  have  been 
glutted  with  them.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  sudden  increase 
in  the  demand  for  a  particular  article,  its  value  may  rise  even  before  its 
cost  of  production  has  actually  increased,  and  this  encourages  people  to 
produce  more  of  those  articles,  and  to  resort  to  less  favourable  situations 
in  order  to  do  so.  And  thus,  by  the  free  action  of  these  altemationsi, 
producers  are  warned  and  encouraged  to  acconmiodate  their  labours  to 
the  wants  of  the  consumers.  The  question  now  arises,  how  these 
changes  are  to  be  accounted  for,  and  what  is  the  law  to  which  the  actual 
market  value  of  an  article  conforms?  and  to  this  question  I  am  unable  to 
give  any  answer.  About  noon  on  the  25th  of  April,  1865,  the  news  of 
President  Lincoln's  assassination  reached  London,  and  its  immediate 
effect  was  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  sale  of  the  daily  newspapers 
during  the  course  of  that  afternoon,  and  many  copies  were  sold  for  much 
more  than  their  usual  price.  While  the  '*  Times  "  is  usually  sold  for 
80c.,  the  special  edition  published  on  that  afternoon  was  sold,  in  some 
cases,  for  as  much  as  8f.,  or  ten  times  its  usual  price,  and  I  am  unable  to 
refer  to  any  law  which  would  explain  why  that  price  should  have  been 
fixed  on  more  than  any  other.  Its  ordinary  price  is  determined  by  the 
amount  of  labour  necessary  to  produce  it,  but  we  cannot  suppose  that 
ten  times  as  much  labour  was  required  for  printing  that  particular 
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edition,  and  as  I  know  of  no  other  cause  which  will  accoont  for  this  or 
other  similar  cases,  I  most  leave  them  unexplained.  Ajs,  however,  other 
Economists  have  suggested  various  modes  of  explaining  them,  I  must 
examine  their  theories,  and  state  the  reasons  which  prevent  me  from 
accepting  any  of  them.  They  m^j  be  classified  as  the  theories  of  supply 
and  demand,  of  utility,  and  of  competition,  which  I  will  now  proceed  to 
examine  separately. 

If  a  tradesman  were  asked  why  the  price  of  the  "  Times  "  rose  in  the 
case  just  referred  to,  he  would  immediately  reply  that  it  was  because  the 
demand  was  in  excess  of  the  supply,  or,  in  other  words,  the  **  Times  " 
was  not  sold  at  its  usual  price  because  the  number  of  persons  who  desired 
to  purchase  it  was  greater  than  the  number  of  copies  which  were  offered 
for  sale.  This,  though  it  might  explain  why  the  price  rose,  does  not  tell 
us  why  it  rose  to  that  particular  height,  and  if  the  tradesman  was  asked 
to  explain  this,  he  would  reply  that  it  was  because  when  that  rate  was 
attained  the  demand  and  the  supply  were  equal  But  when  we  come  to 
inquire  what  is  meant  by  saying  that  the  demand  and  the  supply  are 
equal,  it  appears  that,  however  carefally  disguised,  the  proposition  is 
nothing  more  than  a  statement  that  the  buyers  and  sellers  are  agreed,  a 
fact  which  is  implied  in  the  statement  that  a  bargain  has  been  concluded. 

Adam  Smith  pointed  out  that  demand  must  mean  something  more 
than  a  mere  desire,  if  it  is  to  exercise  any  influence  on  value,  since  the 
desire  of  a  beggar  to  possess  a  diamond  can  have  no  effect  on  its  price, 
and  he  therefore  proposed  to  restrict  the  use  of  the  term  "demand"  to 
the  effectual  -demand,  i.e.,  the  demand  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  able 
to  pay  the  natural  price,  and  he  defined  the  supply  as  the  quantity  of 
goods  brought  to  market.  The  market  value  or  price  was,  he  thought, 
determined  by  the  proportion  between  the  effectual  demand  and  the 
supply,  and  if  the  former  increased  while  the  latter  remained  stationary, 
or  if  the  latter  fell  off  while  the  former  remained  stationary,  the  price 
would  rise,  and  vice-vers4.  When  the  supply  is  diminished,  "the  market 
price  will  rise  more  or  less  above  the  naturd  price,  according  as  either 
the  greatness  of  the  deficiency,  or  the  wealth  and  wanton  luxury  of  the 
competitors,  happen  to  animate  more  or  less  the  eagerness  of  the  com- 
petition." In  the  case  that  I  have  cited  therefore,  Adain  Smith  would 
say  that  the  price  of  the  "  Times  "  rose  because  copies  of  it  were  scarce,  and 
that  the  price  of  it  was  determined  only  by  the  wealth  of  the  purchaser. 
It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  not  even  an  attempt  at  an  explanation,  since  it 
merely  tells  us  that  the  price  is  such  as  the  purchasers  are  able  and 
willing  to  pay  if  they  cannot  obtain  the  article  without  paying  it.  The 
fact  that  the  "Times"  was  sold  at  that  price  implies  that  the  purchasers 
were  able  and  willing  to  pay  it;  and  the  thing  to  be  explained  is,  that 
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that  particular  prioe  was  fixed  on  rather  than  any  other^  and  this  Adam 
S^th  does  not  attempt  to  explain.  A  Swiss  Economist,  the  late  H. 
CherbnlieE,*  considerB  that  the  market  price  is  determined  by  the  pro- 
portion between  the  intensity  of  the  demand  and  the  supply,  and  he 
would  say  that  the  intensity  of  the  demand  for  the  '*  Times  "  was  equal 
to  8t  for  each  copy,  and  that  the  supply  was  so  small  as  to  raise  the 
demand  to  that  point.  Here  again  we  have  nothing  more  than  a 
deBcripdon  of  the  fiact,  since  to  say  that  a  person  gave  8f.  for  a  copy  of 
the  ^  Times,"  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say  that  the  intensity  of  his  demand 
for  it  was  such  as  to  induce  him  to  pay  that  price,  and  to  say  that  the 
intensity  of  the  demand  was  raised  to  that  point  by  the  scarcity  of  the 
journal  is  merely  to  say  that  he  gave  that  price  because  he  could  not  get 
it  for  leas.  We  wish  to  know  why  a  newspaper,  which  at  all  other  times 
exchanges  for  one  eighth  of  a  day's  labour,  exchanged  on  that  particular 
afternoon  for  one  fourth  more  than  a  whole  day's  labour  P  and  we  learn 
nothing  finmi  the  information  that  the  purchasers  thought  it  worth  so 
mudi  labour,  or  that  the  sellers  would  not  part  with  it  for  less,  for  these 
are  merely  re-statements  of  the  fact  that  the  exchange  took  place  on  those 
terms.  Mill  takes  exception  to  the  language  of  Adam  Smith,  and 
contends  that  there  can  be  no  proportion  between  two  things  so  different 
in  kind  as  a  human  desire  and  a  quantity  of  goods,  and  defines  the 
demand  as  the  quantity  of  goods  demanded,  and  the  supply  as  the 
quantity  offered  for  sale.  He  considers  that  the  market  price  effects 
the  equation  of  the  demand  and  the  supply,  %.e.,  that  it  is  the  rate  at 
which  the  quantity  demanded  is  exactly  equal  to  the  quantity  offered, 
and  that  the  price  fluctuates  until  this  point  is  reached.  It  is  agamst 
the  theory  of  supply  and  demand  as  stated  by  Mill  that  Mr.  Thornton 
has  directed  his  attack,  and  he  denies  that  the  market  price  of  an  article 
is  always  such  that  the  supply  and  demand  are  equal.  Applying  Mill's 
theory  to  the  case  now  under  discussion,  we  should  be  told  that  if  the 
copies  of  the  '^Times''  had  been  sold  at  If.  a-piece,  more  copies 
would  have  been  demanded  at  that  price  than  were  to  be  had,  as  for 
instance,  2,000  might  have  been  asked  for  while  only  1,000  had  been 
printed,  and  that  the  demand  being  thus  in  excess  of  the  supply,  the 
price  rose  higher.  When  it  rose  to  2f.,  1,500  copies  were  demanded, 
and  it  was  not  till  it  rose  to  8f.  that  the  demand  fell  to  1,000,  which, 
being  exactly  equal  to  the  supply,  the  sale  took  place  on  those  terms. 
Mr.  Thornton's  objection  is,  when  appKed  to  this  case,  that  we  have  no 
evidence  that  the  demand  in  the  last  instance  is  just  equal  to  the  supply, 
and  that  it  may  very  well  be  supposed  that  there  were  1,'200  people  who 
were  willing  to  give  8£  for  the  copy,  and  yet  that  none  of  them  were 

*  TtMb  de  la  Science  Soonomique  par  A.  S.  Cherbuliei,  ParlB,  1863, 
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willing  to  give  more^  in  which  case  the  price  would  rise  no  higher.  In 
the  case  which  he  supposes,  in  which  there  are  three  competitors  for  the 
same  horse,  none  of  whom  will  give  more  than,  and  all  of  whom  will 
give  a  certain  sum,  as  l,000f.,  for  example,  the  horse  will  be  sold  for  that 
price  although  the  demand  is  three  times  as  great  as  the  supply.  On  the 
other  hand  Mr.  Thornton  points  out  that  the  supply  may  be  often  in 
excess  of  the  demand,  as  in  the  case  of  a  shop  which  is  selling  off,  where 
the  goods  are  first  offered  at  one  price  which  is  found  to  be  too  high  for  the 
whole  quantity  to  be  sold  in  the  required  time,  and  the  price  is  gradually 
lowered  until  the  whole  quantity  is  disposed  of.  Yet,  in  each  instance 
the  supply  is  the  whole  quantity  of  goods  in  the  shop,  while  it  is  only 
when  the  price  has  &llen  to  its  lowest  point  that  the  demand  is  equal  to 
the  supply,  and  yet  some  of  the  goods  are  sold  at  the  higher  prices.  It 
appears  then  that  Mill's  theory  is  not  a  correct  description  of  the  &ct8, 
and  even  if  it  were,  it  would  only  tell  us  that  the  price  was  such  as 
perfectly  satisfied  both  the  buyers  and  the  sellers,  and  that  a  high  price 
was  p^d  because  the  buyers  could  not  obtain  the  article  without  paying 
it,  and  the  sellers  refused  to  part  with  it  for  less. 

Gaimes  in  his  latest  work  has  offered  a  new  definition  of  Supply  and 
Demand,  which  is  free  from  the  objection  urged  against  that  which  was 
given  by  Adam  Smith.  "  I  would  define,"  he  says, "  the  terms  as  follows  :— 
Demand,  oa  the  desire  for  commodities  or  services  seeking  its  end  by  an 
offer  of  general  purchasing  power ;  and  Supply,  as  the  desire  for  general 
purchasing  power,  seeking  its  end  by  an  offer  of  specific  commodities  or 
services."  *  When  used  in  this  sense,  the  terms  Supply  and  Demand  are 
strictly  analogous,  and  we  may  logically  speak  of  a  proportion  between 
them,  but  the  new  definition  does  not  enable  us  to  explain  the  market 
value  of  a  conmiodity.  The  price  of  an  article  is  the  proportion  between 
its  quantity,  and  the  quantity  of  money  which  is  given  for  it ;  but  we  do 
not  explain  its  price  by  saying  that  it  is  determined  by  the  proportion 
between  the  two  quantities.  Caimes,  indeed,  did  not  consider  that  his 
definition  would  enable  us  to  afford  a  complete  explanation  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  market  value.  Aftet  explaining  the  causes  on  which  natural 
value  depends,  and  pointing  out  that  the  tendency  of  the  fluctuations  of 
the  market  is  to  keep  as  near  as  possible  to  the  natural  price,  he  says 
"  The  foregoing  is  the  nearest  approximation  I  can  make  to  a  statement 
of  the  law  of  market  price.  I  can  well  believe  how  utterly  unsatisfac- 
tory it  will  appear  to  some  Economists,  whose  views  in  connection  with 
their  science  are  much  more  ambitious  than  my  own."t  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  argue  that  it  matters  very  little  whether  a  complete  theory  of 

*  "  Some  Leading  Principles  of  Political  Economy."  Book  L   Chap.  II.    Sec.  2. 
t  Book  I.    Chap.  IV.    Sec.  IV. 
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the  sabject  is,  or  is  not  discovered,  and  conclades  by  saying, ''  So  &r  as 
the  doctrine  of  market  price  is  concerned,  it  seems  to  me  to  suffice  for 
the  purposes  of  Social  Philosophy,  if  we  are  enabled  to  set  forth  in  a 
general  way  the  connections  between  the  fluctuations  of  the  market  and 
the  more  fundamental  conditions  on  which  production  and  exchange 
depend.  And  so  much,  I  venture  to  think,  the  theory,  as  I  have  stated 
it,  taken  in  connection  with  the  known  facts  of  particular  cases,  will 
sufficiently  enable  us  to  perform."  Whatever  definition  therefore  may  be 
given  to  the  words  Supply  and  Demand,  the  theory  amounts  to  no  more 
than  the  truism  that  a  commodity  is  sold  at  the  rate  which  is  agreed 
upon  between  those  who  possess,  and  those  who  wish  to  acquire  it ;  and 
the  theory  is  of  no  use  in  Political  Economy  which  seeks  to  explain  why 
a  particular  price  is  agreed  on.  But  I  would  not  be  understood  to  say 
that  because  the  phrase  is  of  no  use  to  the  economist,  it  is  therefore  of 
no  use  to  the  merchant,  for  the  latter  desires  not  to  know  the  reason 
why  the  value  of  a  commodity  is  what  it  is,,  but  to  find  some  sign  which 
will  tell  him  when  the  price  of  an  article  will  rise  or  fall,  and  what  it 
will  be.  The  merchant  knows  by  experience  that  the  price  of  com  rises 
after  a  bad  harvest,  and  he  says  that  it  does  so  because  the  supply  is 
diminished.  The  cause,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  is  that  the  com 
is  raised  with  more  labour,  and  the  diminution  of  the  supply  is  the  sign 
which  indicates  to  the  economist  that  more  labour  is  required,  and  to  the 
merchant  that  its  value  will  rise.  The  merchant  knows  that  if  he  gives 
a  much  larger  order  than  usual  for  coals,  he  will  have  to  pay  a  higher 
price ;  and  he  says  that  it  is  not  because  the  demand  has  increased,  but  it  is 
because  more  labour  is  necessary  to  extract  the  coals  from  the  mine.  He 
knows  that  if  he  tries  to  sell  a  large  quantity  of  goods  which  other 
people  have  not  ordered,  he  must  submit  to  a  fall  of  price ;  he  says 
that  it  is  because  the  supply  is  excessive,  and  he  accordingly  reduces  the 
supply  by  sending  less  to  market,  and  thus  he  is  warned  to  adapt  his  con- 
duct to  the  wants  of  his  customers,  though  an  excessive  supply  means 
nothing  more  than  a  supply  which  is  too  large  to  be  disposed  of  without 
a  fall  in  the  price.  Merchants  always  desire  to  know  the  amount  of  dif- 
ferent commodities  which  are  held  in  stock,  because  the  amount  of  the 
stock  already  possessed  determines  the  quantity  which  must  be  produced, 
and  this  determines  the  cost  of  production.  Variations  in  the  supply  are 
the  symptoms,  but  variations  iu  the  amount  of  labour  necessary  for  pro- 
duction are  the  causes,  of  exchanges  of  value.  When  a  man  of  business 
says  that  the  prices  of  commodities  ought  to  be  regulated  by  Supply  and 
Demand,  it  is  merely  his  way  of  saying  that  they  ought  to  be  settled  by 
the  mutual  agreement  of  buyers  and  sellers,  without  any  interference  on 
the  part  of  Government. 
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A  theory  has  been  proponnded  by  Mr.  Jevons,  and  has  reoeived  the 
sapport  of  Beveral  Economists^  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  continent^ 
the  object  of  which  is  to  explain  all  variations  of  value  by  referring  them 
to  variations  in  the  utility  of  the  article.  Mr.  Jevons  argues  that  as 
utility  is  not  an  intrinsic  quality  in  the  articles  themselves,  but  expresses 
a  relation  between  them  and  the  particular  human  beings  who  may  at 
any  one  time  wish  to  consume  them,  the  same  article  may  and  does  possess 
very  different  degrees  of  utility  according  to  circumstances ;  one  of  these 
circumstances  being  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  the  article  itself. 
Taking  food  as  an  example,  he  says,  ^'  Let  us  imagine  the  whole  quantity 
of  food  which  a  person  consumes,  on  an  average,  during  24  hours 
to  be  divided  into  ten  equal  parts.  If  his  food  be  reduced  by  the  last 
part  he  will  suffer  but  little ;  if  a  second  tenth-part  be  deficient,  he  will 
feel  the  want  distinctly ;  the  subtraction  of  the  third  tenth-part  will  be 
decidedly  injurious ;  with  every  subsequent  subtraction  of  a  tenth-part 
his  sufferings  will  be  more  and  more  serious,  until  at  length  he  will  be 
upon  the  verge  of  starvation.  Now,  if  we  call  each  of  the  tenth-parts  an 
increment,  the  meaning  of  these  facts  is  that  each  increment  of  food  is 
less  neoessary,  or  possesses  less  utility  than  the  previous  ones."  *  He  then 
proceeds  to  illustrate  his  argument  by  a  diagram  in  which  the  diminish- 
ing value  of  each  successive  increment  is  represented  by  diminishing 
areas.  I  have  no  wish  to  deny  that  this  is  a  convenient  illustration,  or 
that  the  symbols  of  geometry  and  algebra  may  in  some  cases  be  used 
with  advantage  in  explaining  economic  theories,  though  in  my  own  case, 
and  I  suspect  in  those  of  the  majority  of  readers,  their  employment 
renders  it  more,  and  not  less  difficult  to  follow  the  author's  reasoning.  But 
I  cannot  find  that  this  theory  explains  anything  which  has  not  been 
abeady  explained  by  Bicardo.  The  mere  use  of  mathematical  symbols 
is  not  in  itself  sufficient  to  introduce  certainty  or  precision  into  a  science. 
They  can  only  be  used  with  advantage  when  the  scientific  laws  to  which 
they  are  to  be  applied  have  been  akeady  established,  and  this  condition 
is  wanting  in  the  case  of  market  value.  Mr.  Jevons  accepts  Bicardo's 
theory  of  natural  value,  so  that  he  introduces  nothing  new  into  this  part 
of  the  subject,  but  he  puts  forward  his  theory  as  embracing  all  cases. 
His  theory,  as  stated  by  himself,  is,  that  "  the  ratio  of  exchange  of  any 
two  commodities  will  be  inversely  as  the  final  degrees  of  utility  of  the 
quantities  of  commodity  available  for  consumption  after  the  exchange  is 
effected."!  This  amounts  to  saying  that  two  commodities  exchange  for 
each  other  in  proportion  to  their  utility,  but  as  there  is  no  way  of 
measuring  the  utility  of  commodities  except  by  their  purchasing  power, 

*  Theoxy  of  Politioal  Economy,  chap.  3,  sec  4.  f  Chap,  i,  p.  95. 
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the  theory  does  not  point  out  anything  upon  which  their  exchange  valae 
depends,  it  simply  tells  us  that  two  things  of  equal  utility  will  exchange 
for  each  other,  and  the  fact  that  they  do  so  exchange  is  the  sole 
proof  of  their  possessing  equal  utility.  "The  price  of  mutton,"  says 
Mr.  Jevons,  "on  an  average,  exceeds  that  of  beef  in  the  ratio  of  9  to  8; 
we  must  conclude  that  people  generally  esteem  mutton  more  than  beef  in 
this  proportion,  otherwise  they  would  not  buy  the  dearer  meat.  It 
follows  that  the  final  degrees  of  utility  of  these  meats  are  in  this  ratio, 
or  that  if  PX  be  the  degree  of  utility  of  mutton,  and  XY  that  of  beef, 
we  have— PX  =  •/«  XY." 

But  it  may  be  safely  said  that  no  one  who  eats  beef  and  mutton  has 
ever  before  observed  that  the  pleasures  aflPbrded  by  the  two  sorts  of  meat 
stood  in  this  proportion  to  each  other,  and  the  retail  price  is  generally 
the  same  for  both.  The  cause  must  be  the  fact  that  sheep,  in  proportion 
to  their  weight,  require  more  labour  to  rear  them  than  oxen  do,  and  even 
if  it  is  true  that  people  prefer  mutton  to  beef,  this  would  have  no  effect 
on  the  proportion  between  their  respective  values,  unless  it  induced 
people  to  employ  more  labour  in  rearing  sheep,  and  it  would  still  be  true 
that  value  depends  on  the  cost  of  production.  Mr.  Jevons  gives*  a 
similar  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  value  of  gold  is  rather  more  than 
fifteen  times  as  great  as  that  of  silver,  because  it  is  fifteen  times  as  useful. 
But  he  gives  no  proof  that  the  utility  of  gold  bears  that  proportion  to 
the  utility  of  silver  except  that  it  exchanges  for  it  at  that  rate.  The 
proportion  in  ancient  times  was  10  to  1,  which  was  altered  after  the 
discovery  of  America  to  15  to  1,  and  can  we  suppose  that  the  people  of 
Europe  in  the  course  of  the  16th  century  discovered  some  new  utility 
in  gold  which  induced  them  to  prize  it  more  highly  ?  Even  if  they  had 
done  so,  it  would  have  had  no  effect  on  the  value  of  gold  unless  it  had 
induced  people  to  work  less  abundant  gold  mines  than  they  would  have 
otherwise  done,  and  Mr.  Jevons  would  still  have  to  admit  that  the  real 
cause  of  the  change  in  the  proportion  between  the  values  of  gold  and 
silver  was,  as  has  always  been  maintained,  that  the  cost  of  producing 
silver  underwent  a  greater  reduction  than  that  of  producing  gold.  He 
contends  that  his  theory  is  proved  by  the  very  slight  effect  which  the  gold 
discoveries  in  California  and  Australia  have  had  upon  the  gold  price  of 
silver,  which  has  not  been  permanently  altered  more  than  two  or  three  per 
cent.,  but  he  takes  no  account  of  the  causes  which  have  been  in  operation 
since  1850,  which  have  tended  to  reduce  the  cost  of  producing  silver.  As  I 
have  mentioned  above,  some  abundant  quicksilver  mines  were  discovered 
in  California  in  1850  and  1852,  and,  as  this  metal  is  of  great  use  in 
extracting  silver  from  the  ore,  the  fall  in  its  value,  consequent  on  the 
discovery  of  the  mines,  tended  to  reduce  the  value  of  silver  also*    A 
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correspondent,  writing  to  the  ^^  Times,"  on  June  19th,  1872,  under  the 
signature  of  '^  F.  0.  S.,"  mentions  on  the  authority  of  the  manager  of  a 
large  smelting  and  refining  establishment,  that  the  ores  of  gold  and 
silver,  as  well  as  other  metals  brought  to  this  country  during  the  previous 
ten  years  showed  a  marked  and  uniform  increase  in  the  amount  of  their 
yield  over  those  of  the  preceding  decade.  Thus  gold  and  silver  have 
ficdlen  in  value  becaose  both  of  them  now  require  less  labour  to  produce, 
and,  as  the  improvement  has  not  been  uniform  in  both  cases,  a  slight 
change  has  taken  place  in  their  relation  to  each  other. 

The  tact  that  both  have  fallen  in  value  when  both  require  less  labour 
to  produce  is  no  proof  that  their  value  does  not  depend  on  the  labour 
required  to  produce  them.  In  Japan,*  before  the  Americans  obtained 
leave  to  trade  there,  the  value  of  gold  stood  to  that  of  silver  in  the 
proportion  of  four  to  one,  and  what  reason  can  be  supposed  to  have 
induced  the  Japanese  to  form  so  low  an  estimate  of  the  utility  of  gold  in 
comparison  with  that  formed  in  the  rest  of  the  world  ?  Beference  to 
the  cost  of  production  suggests  a  simple  explanation,  viz.,  that  in  the 
mines  that  were  worked  in  Japan  it  only  required  four  times  as  much 
labour  to  procure  a  given  weight  of  gold  as  to  procure  the  same  weight 
of  silver.  That  the  Japanese  were  not  dicfposed  to  abandon  the  use  of 
gold  if  its  value  rose  higher,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  continue  to 
use  a  gold  currency,  although  gold  is  now  sixteen  times  as  valuable  as 
silver.  While  the  old  proportion  existed,  there  was  a  great  inducement 
to  American  merchants  to  import  silver  into  Japan,  and  to  export  gold 
from  thence;  and  they  did  so  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Japanese 
Government,  in  order  to  prevent  all  the  gold  coins  from  being  exported, 
was  obliged  to  call  them  in,  and  to  issue  new  ones  of  the  same  value,  but 
of  one-fourth  the  size,  thus  making  gold  sixteen  times  as  valuable  as 
silver.  As  far  as  the  precious  metals  are  concerned,  Japan  now  enjoys 
Free  Trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and,  as  the  cost  of  obtaining  gold 
is  generally  more  than  fifteen  times  as  great  as  that  of  silver,  the  two 
metals  exchange  for  each  other  at  or  about  that  rate  in  Japan  as  in  other 
countries.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  objected  that  I  infer  the  cost  of 
production  from  the  value,  when  the  value  is  the  thing  which  I  have  to 
explain,  and  that  I  have  no  proof  that  gold  required  in  Japan  four  times  as 
much  labour  to  produce  as  silver  did,  except  that  it  was  four  times  as 
valuable,  but  this  is  only  because  I  consider  that  the  theory  has  already 
been  established  on  other  evidence.  It  was  known  that  gold  [could  be 
produced  in  Victoria  in  1861  with  less  labour  than  fonnerly,  and  the  fall 
in  its  value  took  place  afterwards,  and  was  established  by  other  evidence. 

*  See  Seyd's  Bullion  and  Foreign  Exchanges,  p.  372. 
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The  fiict  of  a  &TonrabIe  harvest  is  known  to  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  subject  before  the  value  of  com  falls ;  and  it  is  a  fact  which  can  be 
easily  ascertained  that  the  same  quantity  of  labour  produces  more  wheat 
in  America  than  in  England ;  a  fact  which  rests  on  the  testimony  of 
agriculturists  who  are  capable  of  judging  the  question,  and  which  would 
be  equally  true  if  wheat  were  never  exchanged  for  other  things  at  all,  but 
was  always  consumed  by  those  who  produced  it.  Mr.  Jevons'  theory, 
on  the  other  hand,  seeks  to  explain  the  &ct  of  an  exchange  by  something 
which  is  inferred  fh)m  the  exchange  itself;  and,  although  he  seems  to 
attach  more  importance  to  it  than  to  the  many  valuable  suggestions 
which  his  work  contains,  I  am  compelled  to  reject  it  as  telling  us  no  more 
than  that  people  give  for  commodities  as  much  as  they  think  they  are 
worth. 

In  his  paper  on  the  '^Mathematical  Theory  of  Political  Economy,"  read 
before  the  Statistical  Society  of  Manchester,  November  11th,  1874i,  Mr. 
Jevons,  after  referring  to  the  support  which  his  theory  has  received  ftom 
Dutch  and  other  foreign  Economists,  and  answering  Caimes'  objections 
to  it,  frankly  admits  that  it  has  not  made  any  material  addition  to 
economic  science.  ''  I  will  only  further  add,"  he  says, "  a  few  words  as 
to  the  Talue  of  the  theory  itself.  It  might  seem  that  it  leads  us  to  no 
new  conclusions,  because  we  found  that  the  principal  inferences  from  the 
theory  were  the  laws  of  Supply  and  Demand,  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
relation  of  value  to  cost  of  production  ahready  so  well  known  in  Political 
Economy.  But  though  many  facts  of  economical  doctrine,  as  now  ac- 
cepted, will  be  confirmed  by  the  theory,  other  parts  will  probably  be 
shown  to  be  groundless.  The  results  of  any  such  theory  must  be  of  a 
triple  character— destructive— conservative — and  constructive ;  but  it  is, 
as  yet,  too  soon  to  attempt  to  trace  out  the  actual  character  and  extent  of 
its  efTects  in  each  direction."  I  can  only  say  that  neither  his  arguments, 
nor  those  of  M.  Walras,*  who  has  independently  arrived  at  a  precisely 
similar  theory,  are  strong  enough  to  lead  me  to  expect  that  it  will  throw 
any  material  light  on  the  extremely  complex  phenomena  of  market 
value. 

The  only  theory  which  now  remains  to  be  examined  is  that  which 
maintains  that  the  value  of  commodities  is  determined  by  competition. 
It  is  quite  true  that  the  price  of  an  article  is  settled  by  the  competition 
of  buyers  and  sellers,  but  competition  does  not  explain  what  price  will 
be  agreed  upon,  or  why  any  particular  price  should  be  chosen.  Mr. 
Thornton  considers  that  prices  are  regulated  by  competition;  that 
there   is  no   law    regulating  competition;   and,   consequently,  none 

*  Elements  D'Scoaomie  Politique  Pore,  Lausanne,  1874. 
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regnlating  price;  and  he  seems  not  to  consider  that  competi- 
tion can  afford  any  explanation  of  the  phenomena.  An  amnsing 
writer  who  reviewed  Mr.  Jevons'  work  in  the  Batwrday  Beview  for 
November  11th,  1871,  expressed  himself  dissatisfied  with  Mr.  Jevons' 
theory  of  utility,  and  suggested  that  competition  furnished  the  required 
expluiation.  He  put  an  imaginary  case,  in  which  the  British  Museum, 
possessing  all  the  Greek  sculptures  in  the  world,  and  the  Louvre,  possess- 
ing all  the  Roman  statues,  the  two  institutions  should  desire  to  exchange 
their  sculptures  with  each  other,  and  declared  it  would  be  impossible 
to  decide  on  what  terms  the  exchange  would  be  effected,  if  there  were  no 
other  competitors  in  the  field.  But  if  there*  were  a  hundred  competitors, 
I  do  not  see  that  the  difficulty  would  be  at  all  diminished,  and  to  say  that 
the  rate  of  exchange  was  determined  by  competition,  would  be  simply  to 
say  that  the  rate  was  such  as  was  agreed  on,  and  that  the  sculptures  ex- 
changed at  the  rate  at  which  they  did  exchange.  As,  therefore,  all  the 
theories  which  I  have  met  with  appear  to  me  to  be  truisms,  and, 
as  I  am  unable  to  devise  one  which  will  satisfactorily  account  for  the 
phenomena  of  market  value,  I  am  forced  to  leave  tiiem  unexplained* 
I  will  not  presume  to  say  that  the  explanation  will  never  be  dis- 
covered, but  I  may  observe  that  Political  Economy  is  not  the  only  science 
in  which  phenomena  can  only  be  predicted  within  certain  limits, 
and  in  which  a  margin  has  to  be  left  for  unknown  disturbing  causes.  In 
astronomy,  the  return  of  the  more  eccentric  comets  can  only  be  predicted 
within  a  few  months,  or  even  years ;  and  the  time  of  high  and  low  water 
at  different  places  on  the  coast  does  not  always  agree  precisely  with  the 
calculations  of  the  Almanack.  The  value  of  conmiodities  which  are  pro- 
duced in  order  to  be  exchanged  tends  to  conform  to  the  amount  of  labour 
which  their  production  has  required ;  but  when  they  have  been  produced, 
and  no  others  can  be  made  like  them,  the  fluctuations  of  their  value 
cannot  be  predicted;  and,  though  I  do  not  doubt  that  these  pheno- 
mena, like  all  others,  conform  to  law,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  what 
the  law  is. 


CHAPTER  III.— WAGES. 

GENERAL  CAUSE  OF  WAGES— OTHEB  THEORIES  CONSIDERED— ADVANTA- 
GES OF  SOME  EMPLOYMENTS — SKILL — CERTAINTY  OF  EMPLOYMENT — 

WAGES  IN  DIFFERENT  PLACES. 

The  prodact  of  industry  is  divided  among  three  classes ;  those  who 
possess  the  land,  those  who  provide  the  capital,  and  those  who  perform 
the  labour  necessary  for  production. 

These  are  called  landlords,  capitalists,  and  labourers ;  and  the  shares 
which  they  receive  are  called  rent,  profit,  and  wages,  respectively.  It 
may,  and  often  does  happen,  that  the  same  person  performs  all  these 
functions,  as  is  the  case  with  the  peasant  proprietors  in  France  and  other 
countries,  or  any  two  of  them  may  be  discharged  by  the  same  person, 
but  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  treat  the  subject  as  if  the  landlord,  the 
capitalist,  and  the  labourer  were  three  distinct  persons,  as  is  usually  the 
case  in  England,  and  the  principle  may  be  applied  to  other  cases  by 
regarding  the  income  of  a  person  who  discharges  two  or  three  of  these 
functions,  as  consisting  of  two  or  three  parts,  each  of  which  is  the  effect 
of  a  different  cause.  In  this  place  it  is  the  labourer's  share  which  is  to 
be  considered ;  and  I  have  to  explain  what  is  the  cause  on  which  the  rate 
of  wages  depends.  By  .the  rate  of  wages  is  commonly  meant  the  sum  of 
money  which  is  paid  to  the  labourers  for  a  given  amount  of  labour,  and 
it  is  clear  that  to  ask  why  a  labourer  receives  a  gramme  of  gold  for  a 
day's  labour,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  ask  why  a  gramme  of  gold  exchanges 
for  a  day's  labour,  and  that  the  question  must  receive  the  same  answer. 
As,  therefore,  I  have  said  in  the  last  chapter  that  a  gramme  of  gold 
exchanges  for  a  day's  labour  when  it  is  produced  with  a  day's  labour,  so 
I  now  say  that  a  labourer  earns  one  gramme  in  a  day  when  it  would  take 
him  a  day  to  extract  one  gramme  from  a  mine ;  and  the  rate  of  wages 
depends  on  the  efficiency  of  labour.  The  same  holds  true  of  aU  other 
commodities  as  well  as  gold ;  and  nine  days'  wages  are  equivalent  to  a 
hectolitre  of  wheat,  because  it  requires  nine  days'  labour  to  produce  that 
quantity.  Wages,  when  measured  in  com,  are  higher  in  America  than  in 
England,  because  com  requires  less  labour  to  produce  in  the  former 
country.  Wages,  when  measured  in  coals,  are  higher  at  Newcastle  than 
in  London,  because  less  labour  is  required  to  bring'  coals  to  the  labourer's 
dwelling  in  the  former  town. 

The  amount  of  comfort  which  a  labourer  enjoys  depends  on  his  power 
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of  pfrocaring  a  great  nnmber  of  articles ;  and  as  the  cost  of  diiferoit 
articles  varies  greatly  ftom  place  to  place,  and  as  what  is  che^>  in  one 
place  is  dear  at  another,  where  something  ebe  may  be  cheap  which  is 
dear  at  the  former,  it  is  difScolt,  if  not  impossible,  to  decide  in  what 
country  wages  are  high  or  low,  when  by  wages  is  meant  the  labonrer's 
command  of  commodities  in  general  It  is  generally  soppoaed  thai 
wages  are  higher  in  America  than  in  England ;  bat  persons  who  have 
taken  considerable  pains  to  investigate  the  snbject  have  arrived  at  the 
condoiion  that  an  English  labourer  has  about  the  same  power  of  obtain- 
ing the  articles  which  he  requires  as  is  enjoyed  by  an  American,  and 
that  the  higher  money-wages  of  the  latter  are  neutralized  by  higher 
prices.  It  has  even  been  contended  that  wages,  as  measured  by  the 
amount  of  comfort  which  they  afford  to  those  who  earn  them,  are  about 
the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  I  do  not  pretend  to  decide  these 
questions,  because  they  appear  to  me  to  be  too  vague  to  admit  of  a 
satisfactory  answer,  for,  if  a  labourer  in  one  country  can  obtain  an 
article  which  is  wholly  out  of  the  reach  of  the  labourers  in  another 
country,  who  make  great  use  of  another  article  which  is  inaccessible  to 
the  former,  I  do  not  see  by  what  test  we  can  decide  which  is  tiie  best 
off.  The  power  of  the  labourer  to  obtain  any  commodity  depends  on  Uie 
cost  of  its  production,  and  his  general  command  over  commodities  is  the 
complex  result  of  the  eflBciency  of  his  labour  in  many  different  employ- 
ments.  Every  improvement  in  production  makes  some  article  or  other 
more  easy  to  obtain,  and  thus  tends  to  raise  wages,  but  some  other  cause 
may  be  operating  in  an  opposite  direction  with  regard  to  some  other 
article,  and  we  cannot  say  with  certainty  that  wages  are  higher  now  than 
they  were  a  century  ago,  unless  we  know  that  the  labourers  can  obtain 
all  that  they  could  before,  and  something  else  in  addition.  As  there  is  a 
constant  tendency  to  improvement  in  manufactures,  while  there  is  a  con- 
stant tendency  to  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  raw  produce,  wages  are 
exposed  to  two  opposite  influences ;  the  one  tending  to  raise,  and  the  other 
to  lower  them,  as  society  advances.  Some  WTiters,  as,  for  instance,  Mr. 
Froude  and  Mr.  Thornton,  have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  English 
labourers  were  formerly  better  off  than  at  present,  by  showing  that  at 
certain  periods  they  could  obtain  more  of  the  necessaries  of  life  than  they 
can  now  do  with  the  same  proportion  of  their  wages ;  but  this  is  not 
sufficient  to  prove  their  point.  If  a  labourer  is  now  obliged  to  spend  nine- 
tenths  of  his  wages  on  the  necessaries  of  life,  of  which  he  could  formerly 
procure  the  same  quantity  with  one-half  of  his  wages,  it  does  not  follow 
that  he  is  worse  off  at  the  present  time,  for  the  one-tenth  which  is  still 
left  him  may  procure  him  more  luxuries  than  the  half  would  formerly  do. 
There  are  many  signs  which  indicate  that  the  condition  of  the  labourers 
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has  been  constantly  improvingy  both  in  this  and  other  coontries,  and 
perhaps  the  most  nnmistakable  evidence  of  the  fact  is  famished  by  the 
gradual  diminntion  of  the  rate  of  mortality,  which  is  the  same  thing  as 
an  increase  of  longevity,  and  shows  that  the  people  are  exposed  to  less 
hardship  than  formerly.  Another  proof  is  the  substitution  of  wheat  for 
rye  as  the  common  food  of  the  people,  which  took  place  in  England  in 
the  first  half  of  the  last  century,  and  has  been  effected  in  a  great  part  of 
France  since  the  revolution.  Wheat  has  always  been  dearer  than  rye» 
and  the  change  shows  that  improvements  in  other  branches  of  industry 
have  enabled  labourers  to  obtain  other  things  with  a  smaller  portion  of 
their  wages,  and  thus  to  spend  a  greater  portion  on  food.  The  use  of 
tobacco,  tea,  coffee,  and  other  foreign  products  now  so  common  among 
the  labourers,  is  another  benefit  conferred  on  them  by  the  progress  of 
industrial  improvement,  of  which  the  extension  of  trade  with  foreign 
countries  is  a  signal  example.  The  introduction  of  cheap  newspapers, 
which  are  now  within  the  reach  of,  and  are  to  some  extent  used  by,  the 
poorest  class  of  labourers,  is  another  consequence,  and  that  a  most  im- 
portant one,  of  manufacturing  improvements,  for  they  could  never  have 
been  produced  at  BO  cheap  a  rate  unless  the  artsof  printing  and  of  paper- 
making  had  been  invented  and  brought  to  a  high  stage  of  perfection. 
Some  have  doubted  whether  the  progress  of  industry  confers  any  benefit 
on  the  labourers,  but  as  every  improvement  reduces  the  cost  of  manu- 
facturing some  commodity  or  other,  the  cost  of  obtaining  such  articles 
must  be  reduced,  and  it  must  become  more  easy  for  the  labouring  classes 
to  obtain  them.  The  labourers'  cottages  are  better  built  and  better 
furnished  than  they  formerly  were,  and  if  meat  and  dairy  produce  are 
dearer  than  they  were,  it  is  clear,  at  all  events,  that  the  labourer  gets 
enough  to  live  on,  and,  if  he  gets  more  comforts  in  addition,  he  is  better 
ofi^  even  though  his  expenditure  on  necessaries  is  greater  in  proportion 
to  his  income. 

When  I  say,  therefore,  that  wages  have  a  tendency  to  rise  as  society 
advances,  I  mean  that  the  labourers  can  obtain  all  the  commodities  which 
they  could  in  the  earlier  stages  of  society,  and  many  others  in  addition. 
Wages,  when  measured  in  raw  produce,  depend  on  the  cost  of  raising  it 
in  tiie  worst  circumstances.  If  a  fEurmer,  employing  instruments  which 
have  required  the  labour  of  two  men  for  a  year  to  produce,  and  employing 
directly  three  men  on  his  fEurm,  produces  a  crop  of  210  hectolitres  of 
wheat  on  the  mai^in  of  cultivation,  the  wages  of  the  five  men  will  be  200 
hectolitres,  or  40  a-piece,  or  a  sum  of  money  of  equal  value ;  his  profit 
being  estimated  as  before  at  5  per  cent.  If  their  labour  becomes  more 
productive  so  that  they  produce  252  hectolitres,  competition  will  compel 
the  finner  to  redooe  the  price,  and  sell  the  total  crop  for  the  same  sum 
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as  before^  and  as  he  will  pay  the  labourers  the  same  som  of  money  as 
before,  their  wages  will  have  risen  if  measored  in  wheat.  If,  while  the 
labourers  produced  as  much  as  before,  the  price  of  wheat  rises  by  one- 
fifth,  the  labourers  will  demand  an  equal  rise  of  money-wages,  and  will 
compel  the  farmer  to  content  himself  with  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit. 
In  the  one  case  it  is  the  value  of  wheat,  and  in  the  other,  the  value  of 
gold  which  has  fallen,  and  in  both  the  capitalists  are  compeUed  to 
content  themselves  with  the  same  rate  of  profit,  and  the  rate  of  wages, 
therefore,  varies  with  the  efficiency  of  labour.  If  all  labourers  worked 
on  their  own  account,  were  all  of  equal  skill,  and  were  all  free  to  change 
their  employment,  and  if  all  employments  were  equally  agreeable,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  rate  of  wages,  in  whatever  article  it  were  measured, 
would  depend  on  the  efficiency  of  labour  in  producing  the  article  in 
question.  If  it  required  one  day  to  make  a  pair  of  shoes,  the  tailor,  the 
baker,  and  all  other  labourers  would  earn  a  pair  of  shoes  by  a  day's 
labour  at  their  respective  trades,  and  the  same  principle  will  apply  to  all 
other  articles,  all  of  which  would  be  earned  with  as  much  labour  as  it 
required  to  produce  them.  We  know  that  in  point  of  fact  some  kinds  of 
labour  receive  higher  wages  than  others,  and  the  causes  of  these 
differences  will  be  examined  shortly,  but  the  fundamental  principle  which 
determines  the  rate  of  wages  in  any  employment  is  the  one  above  stated, 
and  the  intervention  of  money  does  not  put  an  end  to,  though  it 
somewhat  obscures,  its  operation. 

I  have  already  developed  this  theory  of  wages  in  the  "  Westminster 
Review  "  for  January,  1872,  in  an  article  which  was  written  before  I  was 
aware  that  a  precisely  similar  theory  had  been  previously  put  forward  by 
Mr.  Jevons  in  his  "  Theory  of  Political  Economy."  He  has  expressed 
it  in  the  formula  that  the  wages  of  a  working  man  ultimately  coincide 
with  what  he  produces,  the  word  "ultimately''  being  inserted  in  order  to 
show  that  the  theory  does  not  apply  to  every  individual  case,  and  I  wish 
my  theory  to  be  taken  with  the  same  qualification.  Employers  may  for  a 
time  obtain  more  than  the  usual  rate  of  profit,  but  not  for  a  longer  time 
than  is  necessary  to  enable  fresh  competitors  to  enter  the  field,  and 
workmen  may  sometimes  be  glad  to  work  for  much  less  than  the  ordinary 
wages  in  order  to  save  themselves  from  starving.  High  wages  are 
sometimes  given  in  a  particular  trade  which  is  more  than  usually  active, 
and  this  is  probably  because  the  men  are  kept  more  constantly  employed, 
and  therefore  do  more  work  in  the  same  time.  There  are,  however, 
other  cases  to  which  a  similar  explanation  cannot  be  given,  and  these  I 
must  leave  unexplained,  hke  the  similar  cases  of  market  value.  The 
theory  not  only  has  the  support  of  the  able  writer  just  referred  to,  but  it 
agrees  with  and  explains  the  opinions  constantly  expressed  by  practical 
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men,  both  employers  and  workmen.  The  former  say  that  they  pay 
for  labour  as  much  as  it  is  worth,  i.e,,  that  they  reward  it  in  proportion 
to  its  efficiency,  and  that  the  wages  which  they  pay  to  each  workman  are 
equivalent  to  the  contribution  which  he  makes  to  the  common  product. 
The  latter  are  fond  of  saying  that  they  want  "a  fair  day's  wages  for  a  fsii 
day's  work,"  i.e,,  that  their  wages  ought  to  be  equivalent  to  the  portion 
of  the  product  which  owes  its  existence  to  their  labour,  and  that  the 
employer  should  receive  only  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit  on  his  capital ; 
and  if  the  wages  which  they  receive  are  less  than  this,  they  do  their  work 
in  a  slovenly  manner,  and,  if  the  employer  remonstrates,  they  reply  that 
they  are  doing  as  much  work  as  they  are  paid  for.  In  both  these 
phrases,  therefore,  it  is  implied  that  the  whole  product  remunerates  the 
labour  and  abstinence  employed,  and  that  the  shares  of  both  parties  rise 
and  &11  with  the  amount  of  the  product,  and  hence  that  wages  depend 
on  the  efficiency  of  labour. 

As  Adam  Smith  regarded  value  and  wages  as  the  same  phenomenon, 
his  explanations  of  them  are  substantially  the  same.  As  he  held  that  in 
an  early  stage  of  society  the  value  of  commodities  depended  on  the 
quantity  of  labour  required  to  produce  them,  so  he  held  that  before 
capital  had  been  accumulated  or  land  appropriated,  wages  depended  on 
the  efficiency  of  labour.  In  a  more  advanced  state  of  society,  when  the 
product  of  industry  was  divided  among  landlords  and  capitalists  as  well 
as  labourers,  as  the  latter  no  longer  obtained  the  whole  of  what  they 
produced,  and  as  he  did  not  know  what  determined  the  shares  of  the 
other  two  classes,  he  considered  it  impossible  to  decide  what  deter- 
mined the  rate  of  wages,  and  could  suggest  nothing  except  a  minimum 
rate  below  which  it  could  not  fall — that,  namely,  which  was  just  suffi- 
cient to  provide  the  labourers  with  the  necessaries  of  life.  It  will  be 
observed  that  I  have  spoken  of  the  efficiency  of  labour  on  the  worst 
farms  and  in  the  worst  mines  as  determining  the  rate  of  wages  when 
measured  in  raw  produce,  and,  as  these  pay  no  rent,  the  landlords  may  be 
left  out  of  consideration ;  and  I  have  also  assumed  the  rate  of  the 
capitalist's  profit  to  be  stationary.  Ricardo  adopted  Adam  Smith's  sug- 
gestion at  a  minimum  rate,  and,  by  calling  it  the  natural  rate,  endea- 
voured to  explain  the  rate  of  wages  prevailing  in  any  country  by  saying, 
that  it  was  such  as  was  necessary  to  enable  the  labourers  to  maintain 
themselves  and  their  families  in  that  state  of  comfort  which  they  regard 
as  essential  to  their  happiness,  and  without  which  they  will  not  propa- 
gate their  race.  Adam  Smith  seems  originally  to  have  meant  no  more 
than  that  labourers  cannot  live  unless  they  have  enough  to  live  on ;  but 
he  subsequently  includes  amongst  necessaries  all  those  articles  which  in 
different  oountxies  are  considered  as  indispensable  in  order  to  enable  the 
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as  before^  and  as  he  will  pay  the  labourers  the  same  sum  of  money  as 
before,  their  wages  will  have  risen  if  measured  in  wheat.  If,  while  the 
labourers  produced  as  much  as  before,  the  price  of  wheat  rises  by  one- 
fifth,  the  labourers  will  demand  an  equal  rise  of  money-wages,  and  will 
compel  the  farmer  to  content  himself  with  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit. 
In  the  one  case  it  is  the  value  of  wheat,  and  in  the  other,  the  value  of 
gold  which  has  fallen,  and  in  both  the  capitalists  are  compelled  to 
content  themselves  with  the  same  rate  of  profit,  and  the  rate  of  wages, 
therefore,  varies  with  the  efficiency  of  labour.  If  all  labourers  worked 
on  their  own  account,  were  all  of  equal  skill,  and  were  all  free  to  change 
their  employment,  and  if  all  employments  were  equally  agreeable,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  rate  of  wages,  in  whatever  article  it  were  measured, 
would  depend  on  the  efficiency  of  labour  in  producing  the  article  in 
question.  If  it  required  one  day  to  make  a  pair  of  shoes,  the  tailor,  the 
baker,  and  all  other  labourers  would  earn  a  pair  of  shoes  by  a  day's 
labour  at  their  respective  trades,  and  the  same  principle  will  apply  to  aU 
other  articles,  all  of  which  would  be  earned  with  as  much  labour  as  it 
required  to  produce  them.  We  know  that  in  point  of  fact  some  kinds  of 
labour  receive  higher  wages  than  others,  and  the  causes  of  these 
differences  will  be  examined  shortly,  but  the  fundamental  principle  which 
determines  the  rate  of  wages  in  any  employment  is  the  one  above  stated, 
and  the  intervention  of  money  does  not  put  an  end  to,  though  it 
somewhat  obscures,  its  operation. 

I  have  already  developed  this  theory  of  wages  in  the  "  Westminster 
Review  "  for  January,  1872,  in  an  article  which  was  written  before  I  was 
aware  that  a  precisely  similar  theory  had  been  previously  put  forward  by 
Mr.  Jevons  in  his  "  Theory  of  Political  Economy."  He  has  expressed 
it  in  the  formula  that  the  wages  of  a  working  man  ultimately  coincide 
with  what  he  produces,  the  word  "ultimately"  being  inserted  in  order  to 
show  that  the  theory  does  not  apply  to  every  individual  case,  and  I  wish 
my  theory  to  be  taken  with  the  same  qualification.  Employers  may  for  a 
time  obtain  more  than  the  usual  rate  of  profit,  but  not  for  a  longer  time 
than  is  necessary  to  enable  fresh  competitors  to  enter  the  field,  and 
workmen  may  sometimes  be  glad  to  work  for  much  less  than  the  ordinary 
wt^s  in  order  to  save  themselves  from  starving.  High  wages  are 
sometimes  given  in  a  particular  trade  which  is  more  than  usually  active, 
and  this  is  probably  because  the  men  are  kept  more  constantly  employed, 
and  therefore  do  more  work  in  the  same  time.  There  are,  however, 
other  cases  to  which  a  similar  explanation  cannot  be  given,  and  these  I 
must  leave  unexplained,  like  the  similar  cases  of  market  value.  The 
theory  not  only  has  the  support  of  the  able  writer  just  referred  to,  but  it 
agrees  with  and  explains  the  opinions  constantly  expressed  by  practical 
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men,  both  employers  and  workmen.  The  fonner  say  that  they  pay 
for  labour  as  much  as  it  is  worth,  i.e.,  that  they  reward  it  in  proportion 
to  its  efficiency,  and  that  the  wages  which  they  pay  to  each  workman  are 
equivalent  to  the  contribution  which  he  makes  to  the  common  product. 
The  latter  are  fond  of  saying  that  they  want  "a  fair  day's  wages  for  a  fair 
day's  work,"  i.e,,  that  their  wages  ought  to  be  equivalent  to  the  portion 
of  the  product  which  owes  its  existence  to  their  labour,  and  that  the 
employer  should  receive  only  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit  on  his  capital ; 
and  if  the  wages  which  they  receive  are  less  than  this,  they  do  their  work 
in  a  slovenly  manner,  and,  if  the  employer  remonstrates,  they  reply  that 
they  are  doing  as  much  work  as  they  are  paid  for.  In  both  these 
phrases,  therefore,  it  is  implied  that  the  whole  product  remunerates  the 
labour  and  abstinence  employed,  and  that  the  shares  of  both  parties  liso 
and  fall  with  the  amount  of  the  product,  and  hence  that  wages  depend 
on  the  efficiency  of  labour. 

As  Adam  Smith  regarded  value  and  wages  as  the  same  phenomenon, 
his  explanations  of  them  are  substantially  the  same.  As  he  held  that  in 
an  early  stage  of  society  the  value  of  commodities  depended  on  the 
quantity  of  labour  required  to  produce  them,  so  he  held  that  before 
capital  had  been  accumulated  or  land  appropriated,  wages  depended  on 
the  efficiency  of  labour.  In  a  more  advanced  state  of  society,  when  the 
product  of  industry  was  divided  among  landlords  and  capitalists  as  well 
as  labourers,  as  the  latter  no  longer  obtained  the  whole  of  what  they 
produced,  and  as  he  did  not  know  what  determined  the  shares  of  the 
other  two  classes,  he  considered  it  impossible  to  decide  what  deter- 
mined the  rate  of  wages,  and  could  suggest  nothing  except  a  minimum 
rate  below  which  it  could  not  fall — that,  namely,  which  was  just  suffi- 
cient to  provide  the  labourers  ^ith  the  necessaries  of  life.  It  will  be 
observed  that  I  have  spoken  of  the  efficiency  of  labour  on  the  worst 
farms  and  in  the  worst  mines  as  determining  the  rate  of  wages  when 
measured  in  raw  produce,  and,  as  these  pay  no  rent,  the  landlords  may  be 
left  ojit  of  consideration ;  and  I  have  also  assumed  the  rate  of  the 
capitalist's  profit  to  be  stationary.  Hicardo  adopted  Adam  Smith's  sug- 
gestion at  a  minimum  rate,  and,  by  calling  it  the  natural  rate,  endea- 
voured to  explain  the  rate  of  wages  prevailing  in  any  country  by  saying, 
that  it  was  such  as  was  necessary  to  enable  the  labourers  to  maintain 
themselves  and  their  famihes  in  that  state  of  comfort  which  they  regard 
as  essential  to  their  happiness,  and  without  which  they  will  not  propa- 
gate their  race.  Adam  Smith  seems  originally  to  have  meant  no  more 
than  that  labourers  cannot  live  unless  they  have  enough  to  live  on ;  but 
he  subsequently  includes  amongst  necessaries  all  those  articles  which  in 
different  oountxies  are  considered  as  indispensable  in  order  to  enable  the 
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common  labourers  to  keep  np  a  decent  appearance.  With  his  nsoal 
desire  to  verify  his  theories  by  reference  to  facts,  he  pointed  ont  that  the 
wages  of  common  labourers  were  nowhere  rednced  to  the  minimnm  rate, 
as  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  rate  of  money-wages  often  remains  the 
same  for  years,  and  even  for  half  a  century  together ;  while  the  price 
of  food  was  sabject  to  very  great  flnctaations.  Ricaido,  however,  con- 
siders that  the  rate  of  wages  must  in  the  long  ran  conform  to  the  cost 
of  food,  and  that  if  the  price  of  food  rises,  the  rate  of  money-wages 
most  rise  to  such  an  extent  that  the  labourer  can  obtain  the  same 
quantity  of  food  and  other  necessaries.  If  asked  why  the  rate  of  wages 
commonly  paid  in  England  secures  to  the  labourers  a  certain  quantity  of 
commodities,  he  would  reply  that  it  is  because  the  habits  of  the  people 
make  them  determined  to  obtain  that  quantity ;  and  if  they  cannot 
obtain  it  they  will  not  propagate  the  race.  But  he  gives  no  proof  of  the 
attachment  of  the  people  in  any  country  to  a  particular  rate,  except  that 
it  actually  prevails  there ;  and  if  we  want  to  know  why  the  ordinary  rate 
is  higher  at  one  time  than  at  another,  he  has  to  refer  to  other  causes  to 
explain  it.  He  considers  that  a  labourer  may  obtain  more  gold»  though 
he  produces  the  same  quantity  as  before,  and,  as  this  implies  that  the 
capitalist  receives  less,  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  discuss  this  point  in 
the  following  chapter,  which  will  be  devoted  to  the  subject  of  profit. 
The  market  rate,  he  thinks,  may  rise  above  the  natural  rate,  but,  if  this 
happens,  an  increase  of  population  will  take  place  which  will  reduce  the 
rate  again,  unless  in  the  meantime  the  natural  rate  has  risen;  or,  in  other 
words,  unless  the  people  have  become  attached  to  a  high  standard  of 
comfort,  and  refuse  to  put  up  with  less.  This  natural  rate  appears  to  me 
to  be  too  vague  an  idea  to  form  part  of  a  scientific  explanation,  for,  if 
wages,  after  a  temporary  rise,  sink  to  their  former  level,  we  are  told  that 
they  have  returned  to  their  natural  rate  ;  and  if  the  rise  is  permanent, 
we  are  told  that  the  natural  rate  has  risen.  What  then  is  the  difference 
between  the  natural  rate  and  the  actual  rate,  and  what  more  does  the 
theory  tells  us  than  that  the  rate  of  wages  is  what  it  is  ?  An  increase 
of  population  may  lower  wages  in  so  far  as  they  are  measured  in  raw 
produce,  but  it  has  the  opposite  tendency  in  so  far  as  they  are  measured 
in  manu&ctured  articles,  since  it  causes  them  to  be  produced  on  a  larger 
scale,  which  admits  of  greater  division  of  labour  and  diminishes  the  cost 
of  production.  It  is  then  by  no  means  clear  that  an  increase  of  popu- 
lation will  diminish  the  labourer's  comfort,  since  what  he  looses  in  one 
direction  he  may  gain  in  another.  Ricardo  supposes  on  the  other  hand, 
that  if  the  market  rate  falls  below  the  natural  rate,  a  diminution  of  the 
population  will  raise  it  again,  and  the  same  objection  applies  to  this 
argument  as  to  the  preceding.    Rioardo's  views  are  somewhat  obscure^ 
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bat  tbey  have  been  more  dearly  expressed  and  further  developed  by  Mill, 
who  consideiB  that  a  series  of  abundant  harvests  may  for  a  time  improve 
the  condition  of  the  labourers  by  rendering  food  cheap,  but  can  have  no 
permanent  effect  unless  it  continues  long  enough  to  work  a  change  in  the 
habits  of  the  people,  and  to  make  them  resolve  rather  to  restrain  their 
powers  of  multiplication  than  to  forego  any  of  the  advantages  which 
the  cheapness  of  food  procures  them.  The  remarkable  series  of  fine 
harvests  which  continued  from  1715  to  1765,  produced,  he  considera, 
a  permanent  effect  because  it  continued  long  enough  for  a  generation  to 
grow  up  in  improved  circumstances,  and  thus  become  habituated  to 
them ;  but  he  thought  it  doubtful  whether  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws 
would  produce  any  permanent  improvement,  and  .  thought  it  would 
depend  on  the  question  whether  the  people  exercised  sufficient  prudence 
in  matrimonial  matters.  He  refers  his  readers  to  Mr.  Thornton's  work 
on  **  Over-Population  and  its  Remedy ''  for  abundant  evidence  to  show 
that  in  more  than  one  instance  in  our  history  the  labourers  have  for- 
feited their  temporary  advantages  by  imprudence  in  this  respect ;  but,  on 
consulting  that  able  and  ingenious  work,  I  have  not  found  sufficient 
evidence  to  establish  this  proposition.  All  that  Mr.  Thornton  has  shown 
is,  that  at  some  periods  the  labourers  could  obtain  less  com  and  other 
raw  produce  than  at  some  former  periods ;  but  he  does  not  show  that 
thsy  were  worse  off  at  the  later  periods,  or  that  the  deamess  of  raw  pro- 
duce was  in  any  way  owing  to  any  cause  subject  to  their  control.  It 
will  be  seen  that  both  Ricardo  and  Mill  recognise  that  wages  rise  when 
food  is  cheap,  and  they  thereby  admit  to  a  certain  extent  that  wages 
depend  on  the  efficiency  of  labour,  but  they  regard  the  labourer  in  the 
light  of  a  machine  which  can  only  be  kept  in  working  order  by  being 
supplied  with  sufficient  fuel,  while  I  regard  him  as  an  independent 
worker  who  will  not  labour  for  others  unless  they  will  give  him  as  much 
as  he  can  produce  for  himself.  Mill  considers  that  if  food  becomes  per- 
manently dearer,  the  labourer's  wages  must  still  bear  the  same  proportion 
to  the  price  of  food,  because  other\iise  he  could  not  continue  to  produce. 
I  contend,  on  the  other  hand,  that  if  he  produces  less,  he  must  receive 
less ;  and  that  if  he  does  not  produce  enough  to  support  himself,  the 
country  will  be  depopulated,  but  wages  will  not  rise.  Mr.  Rogers  has 
another  theory  on  the  subject  of  wages,  which  is,  that  the  rate  depends 
on  the  cost  of  maintaining  children  up  to  the  age  at  which  they  are 
capable  of  labouring,  and  that  it  is,  so  to  speak,  the  interest  on  the 
capital  which  the  parents  have  expended  in*  rearing  and  educating  them. 
This  theory  might  account  for  the  higher  wages  paid  in  those  employ* 
ments  which  require  long  apprenticeship,  or  a  costly  education,  though  • 
even  in  these  cases  the  employer  would  not  give  higher  wages  unkn 
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use  of  the  name,  and  to  which  alone  the  name  has  been  applied  in  the 
present  work ;  while  Mill  has  coined  the  term  wages-ftmd^  and  the 
theory  is  sometimes  expressed  in  the  formula  that  the  average  rate  of 
wages  depends  on  the  proportion  between  the  wages-fund  and  the 
number  of  the  labourers.  Senior's  statement  of  the  law  is  as  follows : — 
(the  italics  are  his). — ^^  The  proximate  cause  appears  to  be  clear.  The 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  commodities  obtained  by  each  labouring 
family  during  a  year  must  depend  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
commodities  directly  or  indirectly  appropriated  during  the  year  to  the 
use  of  the  labouring  population,  compared  with  the  number  of  labouring 
fiunilies  (including  under  that  term  all  those  who  depend  on  their  own 
labour  for  subsistence) ;  or,  to  speak  n^ore  concisely,  on  the  Extent  of  the 
Fund  for  the  Maintenance  of  Labouren^  compared  with  the  Number  of 
Labowren  to  be  maintained* 

Now,  the  average  rate  means  simply  the  total  amount  of  wages  divided 
by  the  number  of  recipients,  and  Senior's  theory  is  nothing  more  than 
the  statement  that  the  average  is  the  average.  Other  writers  have 
expressed  the  theory  in  different  words,  but  their  meaning  is  substan- 
tially the  same,  and,  as  they  fix  their  attention  on  the  amount  of  the 
flmd,  they  maintain  that  an  increase  in  the  number  of  the  labourers 
must  diminish  the  average  rate,  because  the  quotient  varies  inversely  as 
the  divisor.  The  obvious  objection  to  this  argument  is,  that  the  dividend 
does  not  remain  stationary,  for  if  there  are  more  people  to  labour  they 
would  produce  more,  and  the  fund  will  be  increased ;  or,  to  use  a  popular 
expression,  for  every  mouth  which  God  sends  into  the  world,  He  sends 
also  a  pair  of  hands.  Mill  replied  to  this  argument  by  referring  to  the 
increased  diflSculty  of  raising  raw  produce,'  which  is  the  effect  of  an 
increafie  of  population,  and  thus  tacitly  admitted  that  wages  depend  on 
the  efficiency  of  labour.  But  though  it  is  true  that  the  increase  of 
population  tends  to  lower  wages  in  so  far  as  they  consist  of  raw  produce, 
it  does  not  follow  that  they  always  produce  this  effect,  or  that  it  is  not 
compensated  by  the  improvements  in  manufactures  to  which  an  increased 
consumption  of  manufactured  goods  gives  occasion.  It  is  self-evident 
that  a  man  who  has  a  large  family  cannot  spend  so  much  on  his  own 
comfort  as  a  bachelor  who  receives  the  same  wages ;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  clear  that  a  workman  who  produces  a  large  number  of  children 
thereby  diminishes  the  comfort  of  the  other  members  of  his  class.  I 
need  not  repeat  the  argument  which  I  have  already  employed  to  show 
that  an  increase  of  population  cannot  raise  the  cost  of  the  staple 
article  of  food,  and  though  it  may  raise  that  of  meat,  butter, 
coals,  &c.,  the  privation  will  be  felt  rather  by  those  who  have  in- 

*  (Political  Boonomj.)    Fourth  Edition,  p.  164.. 
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creased  their  families  beyond  the  limits  of  pmdence  than  by  those 
who  have  not,  since  the  former,  having  more  to  provide  for  with  the 
same  sum  of  money,  will  be  less  able  to  submit  to  a  rise  of  price, 
and  will  have  to  forego  the  use  of  these  articles.  I  fully  admit  that 
much  Buffering  in  produced  by  the  reckless  maimer  iu  which  poor  people 
bring  children  into  the  world,  whom  they  are  not  able  to  maintain,  but  it 
consists,  it  appears  to  me,  in  the  distress,  disease,  and  premature  deaths 
to  which  their  children  are  exposed,  and  not  in  a  lowering  of  the 
general  rate  of  wages  received  by  the  frugal  and  industrious.  Mr.  Longe 
in  1866  was  the  first  to  point  out  that  the  theory  of  the  wages-fund 
must  mean  either  that  the  average  rate  was  equal  to  the  whole  sum  paid 
in  wages  divided  by  the  number  of  labourers  employed,  which  was  mere 
tautology,  or  that  it  was  the  whole  sum  divided  by  the  whole  number  of 
persons  employed  and  seeking  employment,  which  was  manifestly  untrue. 
Mr.  Thornton,  who  has  discussed  the  subject  at  some  length  in  his 
valuable  work  on  Labour,  denies  that  the  rate  of  wages  agreed  on 
between  the  parties  concerned  is  such  as  to  equalize  the  demand  and  the 
supply;  by  which  latter  term  is  to  be  understood  the  number  of  labourers 
seeking  employment,  and,  indeed,  it  is  a  familiar  fact  that  there  are  always 
many  persons  out  of  work  who  are  quite  willing  to  work  for  the  ordinary 
terms,  which,  however,  are  not  lowered  so  as  to  give  employment  to  them 
all.  Mr.  Thornton  further  denies  that  there  is  any  fund  in  the  country 
which  is  destined  or  set  apart  for  the  maintenance  of  labourers  rather 
than  for  any  other  purpose,  and  thinking,  therefore,  that  the  wages-fund 
has  no  existence,  he  concludes  that  the  theory  is  altogether  untrue,  and 
sees  no  reason  why  a  combination  of  labourers  may  not  raise  the  rate 
of  wages,  while  both  their  number  and  the  amount  of  capital  in  the 
country  remain  the  same.  Employers,  he  says,  do  not  set  aside  a  certain 
fixed  sum  to  be  spent  in  wages,  but  they  devote  to  this  purpose  whatever 
sum  is  agreed  on  by  a  bargain  between  themselves  and  the  labourera,  and 
this  sum  is  not  divided  amongst  all  who  are  seeking  employment,  and 
there  is,  therefore,  no  fixed  wages-fund  from  which  the  rate  of  wages  can 
be  ascertained  by  a  sum  in  division.  His  arguments  have  been  exhaust- 
ibly  examined  by  Oaimes  in  his  latest  work,*  and  the  gist  of  the  reply 
there  given  is  that  though  individual  employers  do  not  know  beforehand 
the  exact  sum  which  they  will  have  to  spend  on  wages,  nevertheless,  the 
whole  class  of  employers  are  obliged  by  the  desire  of  profit  to  get  aside  a 
certain  portion  of  their  wealth  to  this  purpose.  In  a  given  state  of  the 
arts  there  is  a  certain  proportion  in  which  capitalists  must  distribute 
their  expenditure  among  the  different  heads  of  raw  materials,  madiinery, 
and  wages,  if  they  would  carry  on  their  business  with  profit,  and  it  may, 

*  Leading  Prinoiples  of  Politioal  Eoonom7;i    Fftrt  11,  ohap,  1,  seo.  2. 
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therefore,  be  predicted,  that  this  proportion  will,  as  a  general  role,  be 
preserved.  The  wages-fond  may,  therefore)  be  considered  as  a  real  entity^ 
since,  however  indefinite  it  may  be,  it  is  made  up  of  various  amounts 
which  the  motives  of  self-interest  will  impel  capitalists  to  employ  in  the 
payment  of  wages,  and  individual  caprice  has  very  little  power  to  affect 
its  amount.  But  while  unable  to  concur  with  Mr.  Thornton  in  thinking 
that  the  wages-fond  has  no  existence,  I  consider  that  his  arguments  are 
enough  to  show  that  it  cannot  furnish  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
problem  of  wages.  Granting  that  the  wages-fond  is  a  fixed  quantity, 
there  still  remains  the  objection  that  we  must  either  suppose  it  to  be 
divided  amongst  all  tha  labourers  seeking  employment,  or  amongst  all 
those  who  are  actually  employed.  The  former  supposition  is  manifestly 
at  yariance  with  the  facts,  and  the  latter,  though  correct,  does  not 
explain  the  matter.  If  we  ask  why  wages  are  higher  at  one  time 
or  place  than  at  another,  we  arc  told  that  the  wages-fund  is  larger  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  the  labourers ;  but  this  is  merely  re-stating  the 
fact  that  w^es  are  higher,  since  the  average  amount  is  nothing  but  the 
total  amount  divided  by  the  number  of  the  recipients. 

Mr.  Jevons,*  who  tells  us  that  he  has  long  held  that  the  theory  of  the 
wages-fond  is  no  more  than  the  statement  that  the  average  is  the 
average,  considers  nevertheless  that  it  may  explain  some  temporary 
fluctuations,  such  as  a  rise  of  wages  when  a  large  number  of  labourers 
are  required  to  build  an  embankment  or  other  great  public  work.  I 
must  confess  myself  unable  to  follow  this  reasoning,  or  to  understand  how 
the  statement  that  the  average  pay  of  the  labourers  who  constructed  the 
Thames  Embankment  was  exactly  equal  to  the  total  sum  disbursed 
amongst  them,  divided  by  their  number,  can  explain  the  rate  of  their 
wages  any  more  than  a  similar  statement  can  explain  the  average  rate  of 
wages  prevailing  in  the  country.  For  my  own  part  I  consider,  as  I  have 
already  observed,  that  fluctuations  in  the  rate  of  wages  depend  on 
fluctuations  in  the  efficiency  of  labour,  and  that  the  number  of 
unsuccessful  competitors  for  employment  is  not  the  cause  of  the  rate  of 
wages,  but  a  sign  which  indicates  that  the  labour  of  those  who  are 
employed  is  more  or  less  productive.  When  a  trade  (as  the  building 
trade  for  example)  is  unusually  active,  the  employers  are  anxious  that  the 
workmen  should  do  as  much  work  as  possible  in  a  limited  time,  and  by 
giving  higher  wages  they  may  induce  the  men  to  work  longer  or  harder, 
and  as  they  can  always  find  something  for  them  to  do,  there  is  more 
work  done  in  the  same  time.  When  trade  is  slack  the  employers  do  not 
always  dismiss  all  the  men  whom  they  can  spare,  but  prefer  to  keep 

♦  Theory  of  Political  Economy,  chap.  VIII,  pages  269—262. 
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many  of  them  in  their  service  in  case  things  should  take  a  turn,  and  in 
such  a  case,  though  the  men  work  nominaUj  for  the  same  time,  they  do 
not  do  BO  much,  and  as  the  things  which  thej  produce  are  not  wanted 
by  the  other  classes  of  society,  their  labour  exchanges  on  less  favourable 
terms.  In  the  former  case  there  would  b6  a  small  number  of  men 
seeking  employment  in  that  particular  trade,  and  in  the  latter  case  a 
large  number,  and  it  would  be  said  that  wages  were  high  because  there 
were  few  competing  for  employment,  and  low  because  there  were  many, 
but  the  number  of  competitors  is  not  the  cause,  but  only  the  symptom. 
There  are  few  competitors  for  an  employment  in  which  great  skill  is 
required,  but  the  skilful  man  receives  higher  wages  because  his  labour  is 
more  efficient  than  that  of  the  unskilful,  and  it  is  only  looking  at  the 
surface  to  say  that  he  receives  them  because  such  men  are  scarce.  The 
French  refugees,  to  whom  London  has  so  often  afforded  an  asylum, 
receive  low  wages  because  they  are  not  able  to  do  any  work  except  that 
of  teaching*  their  own  language,  and  there  are  too  few  people  desirous  of 
learning  French  to  employ  them  all,  and  those  who  employ  them  do  so 
rather  &om  motives  of  charity,  so  that  here  again  it  is  their  inefficiency 
which  is  the  cause  of  their  low  remuneration,  and  their  competition  for 
this  one  employment  is  the  sign  of  their  inaptitude  for  all  others.  All 
the  theories  which  I  have  now  examined,  except  that  of  Mr.  Sogers, 
assume  in  some  degree  that  wages  depend  on  the  efficiency  of  labour,  and 
the  explanations  which  they  give  may  be  reconciled  with  mine,  but  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  efficiency  of  labour  will  suffice  to  explain  all  cases 
except  a  few  which  cannot  be  explained  at  all,  and  my  theory  is  deducible 
from  the  fundamental  principle  of  human  nature,  on  which  all  economio 
reasoning  is  based.  As  long  as  wages  are  regarded  as  a  whole,  all 
explanations  which  would  account  for  so  complex  a  phenomenon  must 
partake  of  the  vagueness  of  the  idea  itself,  and  I  have  thought  it  better 
to  divide  wages  into  the  articles  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  to  account 
for  each  of  them  separately;  and  when  this  course  is  pursued,  it  becomes 
apparent  that  value  and  wages  are  the  same  phenomenon,  seen  from  two 
different  points  of  view,  and  must  receive  the  same  explanation. 

I  have  hitherto  assumed  that  all  labourers  possess  equal  strength  and 
skill,  and  that  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  them  what  employment 
they  follow,  and  if  such  were  indeed  the  case  they  would  all  receive  the 
same  rate  of  wages.  But  such  is  not  the  fact,  and  I  have  now  to  explain 
the  causes  of  the  different  rates  of  wages  which  prevail  in  different 
employments.  For  the  purpose  of  comparison  it  will  be  convenient  to 
take  them  as  measured  in  the  same  commodity,  which  will,  of  course,  be 
money,  as  being  that  in  which  they  are  commonly  measured.  Adam 
Smith  mentions  five  circumstances  which  cause  the  rate  of  wages  to  be 
lower  in  some  trades  and  higher  in  others,  which  are  as  follows  t — **  Y\bA^ 
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the  agreeableness  or  disagreeableness  of  the  employments  themflelves ; 
Secondly,  the  eafiiness  and  cheapness,  or  the  difSculty  and  expense,  of 
learning  them  ;  Thirdly,  the  constancy  or  inconstancy  of  employment  in 
them ;  Fonrthly,  the  small  or  great  trost  which  most  be  reposed  in  those 
who  exercise  them ;  and]  Fifthly,  the  probability  or  improbability  of 
snccess  in  them."  (Book  1,  chap.  10.)  If  one  employment  is  particularly 
disagreeable,  those  who  engage  in  it  naturally  require  higher  wages  in 
order  to  remunerate  them  for  the  greater  sacrifice  which  they  make  for 
the  sake  of  others,  and  if  this  compensation  were  not  forthcoming,  no  one 
would  engage  in  that  trade  when  he  could  obtain  as  much  by  working  at 
one  which  was  more  agreeable  to  him.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
case  of  domestic  servants,  who  are  obliged  to  sacrifice  their  independence 
and  to  be  always  ready  to  submit  to  the  orders  of  their  masters,  and  who 
can  never  take  a  holiday,  or  do  anything  which  requires  them  to  be 
absent  from  the  house,  without  asking  leave.  While  common  labourers 
receive  about  800f.  a  year,  the  wages  of  a  man-servant,  counting  his 
board  and  lodging,  as  well  as  the  money  which  he  actually  receiveflf, 
amount  to  2,500f.  a  year,  or  about  three  times  as  much  as  those  of  the 
common  labourers.  It  is  true  that  the  servant  is  obliged  to  buy  more 
expensive  clothes,  but  this  wiU  only  account  for  a  small  portion  of  the 
difference,  and  the  determination  which  is  shown  by  this  class  to  obtain 
as  high  wages  as  possible,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  they  embrace 
the  first  opportunity  of  leaving  service,  shows  that  they  consider  it  to  be 
a  disagreeable  employment.  An  illustration  of  the  opposite  kind  is 
afforded  by  the  case  of  ministers  of  religion  and  teachers  of  science,  who 
often  engage  in  their  work  much  less  for  the  sake  of  the  remuneration 
which  they  themselves  obtain  than  for  the  sake-of  performing  a  duty  to 
society,  or  enjoying  the  pleasure  which  their  occupations  aflford.  It  has 
often  been  remarked  that  the  wages  of  both  these  classes  are  extremely 
low ;  not,  indeed,  when  compared  with  those  of  common  labourers,  but 
when  compared  with  the  remuneration  received  by  persons  engaged  in 
commercial  business,  and  with  the  general  scale  of  incomes  in  the  class 
of  society  with  which  they  are  expected  to  mix.  This  has  been  regarfed 
as  a  proof  of  the  indifference  of  the  public  to  the  service  which  these 
classes  render  to  the  world,  but  what  it  really  shows  is  that  they  are 
highly  appreciated,  that  there  are  many  persons  who  are  willing  to 
engage  in  these  employments  with  but  small  pecmiiary  rewards,  and  that 
public  esteem  is  one  compensation  to  which  they  look.  It  has  often  been 
attempted  to  do  away  with  this  state  of  things  by  means  of  endowments, 
and  the  retention  of  rich  bishoprics  and  deaneries  in  the  Church  of 
England  has  been  defended  on  the  ground  that  they  hold  out  an 
inducement  to  able  men  to  enter  Holy  Orders.  This  is  a  singular 
aigument  to  be  used  in  regard  to  such  a  profession,  for,  if  a  few  ambitious 
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men  are  tempted  by  such  baits,  thej  must  be  the  very  men  who  are  the 
least  fit  for  such  posts,  and  whom  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  exclude. 
But,  however  rich  the  endowments  of  a  Church  maybe,  it  is  always  found 
that  they  are  engrossed  by  a  portion  only  of  the  clergy,  and  that  a  great 
number  of  these  are  always  extremely  poor.  It  is  the  same  with  regard 
to  the  teachers  of  science,  and  the  same  remedy  has  been  applied  to  the 
supposed  evil  in  the  form  of  collegiate  endowments.  The  same  objection 
applies  to  these  as  to  ecclesiastical  endowments,  viz. :  that  they  tempt 
men  who  do  not  feel  any  great  desire  to  promote  the  progress  of  science 
to  become  candidates  for  professorships,  and  though  it  is  true  that  a 
richly-endowed  chair  may  be  filled  by  an  eminent  man,  his  chance  of 
obtaining  it  is  diminished  by  the  inducement  which  it  holds  out  to 
inferior  men  to  become  candidates  for  it.  Mr.  Pattison,  after  telling  us 
that  a  ''buyer,''  or  head  of  a  department  in  a  Manchester  house  receives 
a  salary  of  25,000f.  a  year,  suggests  that  the  salaries  of  Oxford  professors 
should  be  fixed  more  or  less  with  reference  to  this  amount,  as  if  the  same 
class  of  men  were  to  apply  for  both  employments,  and  as  if  the 
professorships  had  no  charms  of  their  own  which  could  make  them 
desirable  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  affording  a  living.  There  is 
another  objection  to  these  endowments,  that  they  weaken  the  incentives 
to  activity  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  by  making  them  independent  of 
the  fees  of  their  pupils,  a  point  which  has  been  insisted  on  with  great 
force  by  Adam  Smith,*  who  illustrated  his  argument  by  referring  to  the 
state  of  things  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  of  which  he  had  himself  had 
experience  as  an  undergraduate. 

Those  who  have  never  read  his  work,  and  who  have  no  conception  of 
the  nature  of  his  method  of  reasoning,  imagine  that  he  inferred  that  all 
endowments  were  bad  because  the  teachers  at  Oxford  in  his  time  were 
inefiicient,  but  he  adduced  the  case  of  Oxford,  as  he  did  all  other  facts  to 
which  he  referred,  as  an  illustration  merely,  and  those  who  contend  that 
professors  who  are  independent  of  the  fees  of  their  pupils  may  be  kept  to 
their  work  by  the  control  of  the  Government,  or  by  public  opinion,  do 
not  in  any  way  shake  the  force  of  his  reasoning,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  show  that  endowments  tend  to  diminish  the  activity  and  efficiency 
of  the  teachers,  and  not  that  this  tendency  cannot  be  overborne  by  other 
forces.  He  discussed  the  case  of  Government  control,  and  pointed  to  France 
as  an  instance  of  the  evil  effects  of  the  interference  of  (Government  with  an 
University,  and  his  remarks  are  equally  applicable  to  the  University  of 
Paris  at  the  present  day.  The  modem  advocates  of  University  endow- 
ments refer  to  Germany  as  an  example  in  which  good  effects  are  produced 
without  any  compensating  evils,  but  in  Germany  a  great  deal  of  the  work 
of  teaching  in  the'  Universities  is  performed  by  the  **  Privat  docenten/' 

♦  Book  v.,  chap,  1,  1^^ 
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who  are  paid  entirely  by  fees,  and  the  professorships  are  generally  of  but 
moderate  value ;  moreover,  the  German  Governments  exercise  control 
over  the  Universities,  and  the  advocates  of  endowments  admit  that  but 
for  this  control  the  system  would  not  work  well.  Endowments  are  also 
open  to  the  objection  that  as  they  make  the  teachers  independent  of  the 
learners,  they  tend  to  keep  up  the  teaching  of  subjects  which  nobody 
wishes  to  learn,  as  is  exemplified  in  England,  France,  and  Germany,  in 
all  of  which  countries  more  attention  is  bestowed  on  the  classical  languages 
than  would  be  the  case  if  the  teachers  were  obliged  to  teach  simply  what 
the  people  wished  to  learn.  Adam  Smith  thought  that  collegiate  endow- 
ments produced  the  effect  of  bringing  up  more  men  to  the  literary 
profession  than  would  otherwise  have  entered  it,  and  so  diminished  the 
earnings  of  literary  men  by  crowding  the  profession  with  too  many 
competitors.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  invoke  such  a  cause  to  account 
for  the  low  remuneration  of  this  class,  which  can  be  sufficiently  accounted 
for  by  the  pleasure  which  the  occupation  itself  affords.  Many  authors 
write  simply  for  the  sake  of  enlightening  the  public  mind,  or  of  gaining 
reputation,  and  they  often  do  so  without  any  pay  whatever,  and  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  say  that  there  is  too  much  competition  for  them  to  earn 
anything,  for  we  have  to  explain  why  they  continue  to  work  without  pay, 
instead  of  ceasing  to  do  so  as  any  other  dass  would  do,  and  this  can  only 
be  explained  by  the  agreeableness  of  the  employment.  Many  periodicals 
continue  in  existence  for  years  without  paying  anything  to  the  authors 
who  contribute  to  them,  but  they  cease  as  soon  as  it  is  foimd  that  they 
do  not  bring  in  enough  to  pay  the  printer's  bill. 

The  most  important  differences  between  the  rates  of  wages  prevailing 
in  different  employments  proceed  from  differences  in  the  amount  of 
skill  required  in  those  who  work  at  them.  More  skill  is  required  in  the 
work  of  a  carpenter  or  a  mason  than  in  that  of  a  common  labourer,  and 
it  is  invariably  found  that  the  wages  of  the  former  classes  exceed  those  of 
the  latter,  though  the  difference  is  not  always  the  same,  but  is  sometimes 
less  than  50  per  cent.,  and  sometimes  more  than  100  per  cent,  in  favour 
of  the  skilled  artisans.  In  1871,  for  example,  in  the  London  building 
trade,  the  wages  of  the  common  labourers  were  52c.  the  hour,  while  those 
of  carpenters,  masons,  bricklayers,  and  plasterers  were  82c.  the  hour,  and 
similar  differences  existed  between  the  skilled  and  unskilled  workmen  in 
other  trades.  Adam  Smith  accounted  for  these  differences  by  saying 
that  these  trades  were  more  difficult  to  learn  than  the  work  of  the 
common  labourers,  and  that  the  higher  rate  of  wages  was  necessary  to 
compensate  the  trouble  and  expense  incurred  in  serving  an  apprentice- 
ship in  order  to  learn  the  trade.  This  explanation,  though  sound  as 
far  as  it  goes,  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  quite  satisfactory,  and  the 
ifferences  in  the  rates  paid  in  different  employments  seem  to  me  to 
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spring  from  the  same  cause  as  the  differences  in  the  wages  of  different 
individuals  working  at  the  same  trade^  viz. :  the  inequality  existing 
between  the  efficiency  of  the  labour  of  different  men.  A  carpenter 
receives  more  wages  than  a  conmion  labourer  because  it  is  found  by 
experience  that  a  man  who  has  received  a  special  training  to  fit  him  for 
a  carpenter's  work  can  do  more  work  than  a  man  who  has  not  devoted 
himself  to  it,  and  if  a  carpenter's  wages  are  t\vice  as  high  as  those  of  a 
common  labourer^  it  is  because  it  is  found  that  one  carpenter  can  do 
twice  afl  much  carpentering  in  the  same  time  as  a  common  labourer ; 
either  because  he  actually  works  more  quickly,  or  because  he  spoils  less^ 
and  so  is  less  under  the  necessity  of  doing  his  work  over  again.  The 
trouble  and  expense  which  must  be  incurred  by  every  one  who  wishes  to 
enter  the  carpenter's  trade  do,  no  doubt,  prevent  many  men  from  entering 
it  and  bringing  down  the  rate  of  wages  to  the  general  level,  but  if  the 
skill  of  these  mechanics  were  not  acquired,  but  natural,  I  apprehend  that 
the  same  difference  would  show  itself  between  their  wages  and  those  of 
unskilled  labourers,  if  the  efficiency  of  their  labour  stood  in  the  same 
proportion  to  that  of  the  latter  class.  It  may  be  objected  that  the 
labour  of  an  agricultural  labourer  is  more  efficient  than  that  of  a  novice, 
and  that  there  is  no  difference  in  this  respect  between  them  and  mechanics ; 
but,  in  fact,  there  are  similar  differences  between  the  wages  of  farm 
labourers  of  different  degrees  of  skill,  but  in  their  case  the  novices  are 
children,  who  learn  the  more  difficult  parts  of  their  work  while  practising 
the  more  easy,  and  I  apprehend  that  a  farmer  would  lose  less  by  employ- 
ing a  labourer  who  had  always  lived  in  a  town,  and  giving  him  the  same 
wages  as  one  who  had  been  used  to  farming,  than  a  builder  would  lose 
by  doing  the  same  thing  with  an  untrained  carpenter. 

The  reason  why  those  who  suffer  from  any  infirmity,  such  as  blindness, 
which  interferes  with  their  powers  of  working,  receive  lower  wages  than 
others  who  have  the  full  possession  of  their  faculties  is  perfectly  obvious. 
As  there  cannot  be  two  prices  in  one  market,  the  things  produced  by  the 
blind  must  sell  for  the  same  price  as  articles  of  the  same  kind  produced 
by  the  seeing ;  and,  if  the  blind  cannot  work  so  well,  or  so  quickly  as  the 
others,  they  must  receive  less  wages  in  the  same  time.  In  this  country 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  blind  person  to  maintain  himself  by  manual 
labour,  for  though  the  baskets  and  brushes  which  are  made  by  this  class 
are  nearly,  or  quite  as  good,  or  even  better  than  those  made  by  the  see- 
ing, the  blind  cannot  work  so  quickly,  and  they  therefore  receive  less 
wages  than  the  latter.  The  employments  which  they  pursue  are,  of  neces- 
sity, of  the  easiest  and  simplest  kind,  and  the  wages  of  other  workmen  in 
those  trades  are  accordingly  very  low,  and  such  as  to  afford  little  more 
than  the  neoessaries  of  hfe,  while  the  blind  receive  still  less  than  these, 
and  it  is  oonsequently  found  necessary  to  supplement  their  wu^  \s) 
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charity  in  Bome  form  or  other^  if  they  are  to  be  maintained  at  alL  In 
the  United  States  the  difficulty  is  not  so  great,  for  though  the  blind 
receive  less  than  the  seeing,  yet  the  labour  of  the  latter  in  producing  the 
necessaries  of  life  is  more  productiye  in  that  country  than  in  England, 
and  the  blind  can  at  least  manage  to  earn  enough  of  these.  In  the 
United  States,  as  in  France,  a  few  of  the  blind  who  possess  musical 
talents,  are  able  to  earn  a  comfortable  maintenance  as  piano-tuners, 
because  this  is  an  art  in  which  great  skill  is  required,  and  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  which  blindness  is  scarcely  a  hindrance,  but  in  some  cases  an 
assistance.  Special  training  is  required  to  fit  them  for  this  work,  but  the 
reason  why  they  earn  more  in  this  way  is,  that  their  labour  is  more  efficient. 
I  am  now  in  a  position  to  examine  Babbagc's  theory  respecting  the 
advantages  of  the  division  of  labour  to  which  I  referr^  in  the  chapter 
on  Labour  (Book  I.,  chap.  2),  but  which  I  could  not  thoroughly  discusB 
in  that  place.  It  was  his  opinion  that  Adam  Smith  had  overlooked  the 
most  important  advantage  afforded  by  the  division  of  labour,  viz.:  that 
it  enables  the  employer  to  obtain  just  that  quantity  of  skilled  and  un- 
skilled labour  which  he  requires,  and,  by  employing  the  less  skilfiil 
labourers  in  the  simpler  parts  of  the  work,  to  reduce  the  price  of  the 
article  by  saving  all  the  difference  between  their  low  wages  and  the  high 
ones  which  he  would  have  to  pay  to  the  most  skilful  labourer,  if  he  alone 
performed  the  whole  of  the  work.  After  describing  the  processes  of 
which  pin-making  consists,  and  mentioning  the  rates  of  wages  paid  to  the 
different  classes  of  workmen  employed,  he  gives  in  the  following  Table 
the  time  employed  in  making  a  pound  of  pins,  and  the  amount  of  money 
paid  to  the  different  persons  who  make  them. 


Name  of  the  process. 

Workmen. 

Time  for 

making 

zlb.  of  pins. 

Cost  of 

making 

lib.  of  pms. 

Worknum's 
earnings 
per  day. 

Price  of  making 

each  part  of  a 

single  pin  in 

millionths  of  a 

penny. 

Drawing  Wire   

Stndghtening  Wire  .. 

Pointinff 

Man 
Woman 
Girl 
Man 

Boy 

Man 

Woman 

Man 

Woman 

Woman 

Hours. 
.3636 

.3000 

.8000 

.3000 

.0400 

.6400 
4.0000 

.1071. 

.1071. 
2.1314 

Pence. 
1.2600. 

.2840. 

.1420. 

1.7750. 

.0147. 

.2103. 

6.0000 
.6666 
.33.33 

3.1973 

8.    d. 
3     3 

1    0 
0    6 
6    3 

0  4| 

6    4^ 

1  3 
6    0 
3    0 
1    6 

226. 

51. 

26. 
319. 

3. 

38. 
901. 
121. 

60. 
676. 

Twisting  k  Cutting  [ 
Heads j 

Heading  ditto    

Headinff •  •  •  •  • 

Tinning  or  Whitening 
Panerinff     • . . « , 
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After  giving  this  table  he  observes : — "  It  appears  from  the  analysis 
we  have  given  of  the  art  of  pin-making,  that  it  occupies  rather  more 
than  seven-hours-and-a-half  of  time  for  ten  different  individuals  working 
in  succession  on  the  same  material  to  convert  it  into  a  pound  of  pins ; 
and  that  the  total  expense  of  their  labour,  each  being  paid  in  the  joint 
ratio  of  his  skill,  and  of  the  time  he  is  employed,  amounts  very  nearly 

to  Is.  Id. 

•  •••••• 

"  Now,  it  is  evident  that  if  one  person  were  required  to  make  the  whole 
pound  of  pins,  he  must  have  skill  enough  to  earn  about  5s.  8d.  per  day, 
whilst  he  is  pointing  the  wires  or  cutting  off  the  heads  from  the  spiral 
coils,  and  6s.  when  he  is  whitening  the  pins ;  which  three  operations 
together  would  occupy  little  more  than  the  seventeenth  part  of  his  time. 
It  is  also  apparent  that,  during  more  than  one-half  of  his  time,  he  must 
be  earning  only  Is.  3d.  per  day  in  putting  on  the  heads ;  although  his 
skill,  if  properly  employed,  would  in  the  same  time  produce  nearly  fiive 
times  as  much.  If,  therefore,  we  were  to  employ  for  all  the  processes, 
the  man  who  whitens  the  pins,  and  who  earns  6s.  per  day,  even  suppos- 
ing that  he  could  make  the  pound  of  pins  in  an  equally  short  time,  yet 
we  must  pay  him  for  his  time  46.14  pence,  or  about  8s.  lOd."  (Economy 
of  Machinery  and  Manufactures.    Chap.  19). 

Hence  he  infers  that  the  division  of  labour  reduces  the  price  of  a 
pound  of  pins  from  8s.  lOd.  to  Is.  Id.,  or  to  about  two-sevenths  of  what 
it  would  be  if  all  the  processes  were  performed  by  one  man,  even  sup- 
posing that  he  could  make  the  same  quantity  in  the  same  time.  As  may 
be  supposed,  I  have  no  intention  of  impugning  the  accuracy  of  the 
calculations  of  so  eminent  a  mathematician,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  question 
of  arithmetic ;  but  I  object  to  the  Economic  theory  that  a  man  who 
can  earn  6s.  a  day  by  whitening  pins  must  receive  equally  high  wages  if 
he  spends  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  performing  simple  operations 
which  he  does  no  better  than  other  persons  who  earn  Is.  or  4^.  a  day. 
I  contend  that  the  only  reason  why  the  whitener  receives  higher  wages 
than  the  others  is  that  his  labour  is  more  efficient,  and  that  no  employer 
would  pay  this  higher  rate  unless  the  workman's  skill  produced  a  corre- 
sponding advantage  by  yielding  a  greater  product.  It  appears,  indeed, 
from  the  analysis  of  the  art  of  pin- making  which  Babbage  has  given  in 
the  same  chapter  that  the  men  are  paid  by  the  piece,  and  consequently 
that  their  wages  depend  entirely  on  their  efficiency,  and  that  the  division 
of  labour  enables  the  whiteners  to  earn  high  wages  by  concentrating 
their  labour  on  one  process.  The  way  in  which  the  division  of  labour 
arises  is,  that  a  man  finds  that  he  can  earn  more  by  employing  a  woman 
or  a  child  to  do  the  ampler  parts  of  his  work,  and  confining  himself  to 
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the  more  difficult.  If  one  man  alone  were  employed  to  make  a  pound  of 
pins,  he  could  still  do  it  for  1b.  Id.,  and  it  would  still  be  his  interest  to 
do  his  work  as  weU  and  as  quickly  as  possible.  If  he  could  do  the 
whitening  as  well  as  one  who  devotes  his  whole  time  to  it,  he  would  be 
as  well  paid  during  the  time  so  employed ;  but  during  the  rest  of  the 
time  he  would  only  earn  as  much  as  those  who  devote  themselves  to  the 
other  processes.  He  could  not  compel  his  employer  to  give  him  8s.  lOd. 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  sufficient  skill  to  earn  that  sum  as  a  whitener, 
for  the  employer  would  say  that  he  only  derived  a  benefit  from  the  work- 
man's skill  when  employed  in  his  service.  If  the  skilful  workman 
refused  to  work  on  such  terms,  the  employer  could  still  get  the 
work  done  at  the  same  price  by  giving  it  to  an  inferior  work- 
man,  for  though  the  latter  would  take  a  longer  time  to  do  it,  and 
would  spoil  more  pins  in  the  process,  his  wages  would  be  lower, 
and  the  loss  would  fall  upon  him  rather  than  on  the  employer. 
The  case  is,  of  course,  quite  imaginary,  for  the  division  of  labour 
enables  men  to  acquire  much  greater  skill  in  the  particular  process 
to  which  they  devote  themselves,  but  under  the  conditions  sup- 
posed I  contend  that,  as  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  labour  employed 
would  be  the  same,  the  value  of  the  article  produced  would  be  the  same 
also.  The  author  of  an  amusing  little  book  about  Queensland*  informs 
us  that  the  shepherds  in  that  country  are,  for  the  most  part,  "  broken- 
down  swells,"  and  that  he  once  worked  on  a  station  on  which  there  were 
three  other  shepherds  besides  himself  who  had  been  educated  at  English 
universities  or  public  schools,  yet  the  superior  education  which  these  men 
have  received  does  not  enable  them  to  earn  higher  wages  than  others 
who  are  equally  conversant  with  the  business  of  a  shepherd.  It  is  quite 
true  that  society  derives  an  advantage  from  the  division  of  labour,  in  so 
far  as  it  enables  the  more  skilftd  labourers  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
more  difficult  work,  but  this  consists  in  the  greater  productiveness  of 
their  labour  when  so  employed,  and  they  reap  the  benefit  of  it  in  higher 
wages,  and  the  general  wealth  of  thenvhole  society  is  increased.  This  is 
not  expressly  mentioned  by  Adam  Smith,  but  he,  perhaps,  included  it 
among  the  advantages  conferred  by  the  increased  skill  of  the  workmen, 
and  though  Babbage  himself  regarded  his  theory  as  one  of  his  chief 
contributions  to  human  knowledge,  I  am  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
great  part  of  his  argument  is  fallacious,  and  that  he  has  failed  to  give  a 
correct  arithmetical  expression  to  the  benefit  which  the  division  of  labour 
confers  on  society. 
Under  the  same  head  may  be  classed  the  high  rates  of  wages  paid  to 

*  Colonial  Adventures  and  Experiences.    Bell  and  Daldy,  1871. 
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those  in  whom  great  trost  is  reposed.  Jost  as  a  carpenter  receives  more 
than  a  common  labonrer  because  he  does  his  work  better,  so  a  bank 
manager  receives  a  higher  salary  than  a  clerk,  because  it  is  found  that 
efficient  management  is  more  essential  to  a  bank  than  good  writing,  and 
that  a  more  efficient  manager,  and  one  who  will  more  thoroughly  devote 
himself  to  the  service  of  the  bank,  may  be  procured  by  the  offer  of  a  high 
salary. 

Workmen  wiU  engage  to  work  for  lower  wages  if  they  are  assured  of 
constant  employment  than  if  they  are  liable  to  be  dismissed  whenever 
the  position  of  the  particular  trade  in  which  they  are  employed  is  such 
that  it  is  no  longer  profitable  to  retain  them.  This  explains  why  the 
labourers  in  the  Government  Docks  arc  paid  less  than  those  in  private 
yards,  and  yet  the  Oovermncnt  has  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  as  many 
men  as  it  requires,  and  loud  complaints  are  heard  when  they  are 
dismissed  in  consequence  of  the  closing  of  a  dockyard.  Though  the 
rates  of  wages  are  different  when  single  weeks  are  compared,  it  is 
probable  that  the  difference  would  be  very  much  diminished  if  the 
comparison  were  extended  over  a  series  of  years,  and  as  the  Government 
employes  are  paid  when  they  are  doing  little  or  nothing,  the  amount  of 
labour  which  they  do  in  return  for  their  pay  is  probably  about  the  same 
as  that  performed  by  the  employes  of  private  shipbuilders. 

Adam  Smith  considered  that  the  prospect  of  success  in  a  particular 
profession  had  some  influence  on  the  wages  of  those  who  followed  it,  and 
that  if  in  any  one  profession  a  great  number  of  persons  who  engage  in 
it  failed  to  earn  a  living,  the  gains  of  those  who  succeed  must  be  higher 
in  order  to  compensate  for  the  risk  of  failure  which  they  had  incurred. 
He  explained  the  high  fees  received  by  advocates  by  pointing  to  the 
number  of  young  men  who  embark  in  that  profession,  but  who  do  not 
earn  enough  to  pay  their  expenses,  and  maintained  that  though  the 
one  who  succeeded  did  not  gain  all  that  was  lost  by  the  nineteen  who 
failed,  his  high  pay  was  at  least  some  compensation  for  the  risk  of  failure 
wliich  hehadincilrred.  Cherbuliez  (vol.  1,  p.  431),  contends  that  Adam 
Smith  has  put  the  cart  before  the  horse,  and  that  it  is  because  the 
earnings  of  barristers  are  so  great  that  more  men  are  induced  to  enter 
the  profession  than  can  earn  a  maintenance  by  it.  Senior,  however,  has 
cut  the  ground  from  under  the  disputants  by  denying  the  fact  that 
success  at  the  bar  is  extremely  uncertain.  He  has,  he  tells  us,  watched 
the  career  of  more  than  a  hundred  young  barristers,  and  wherever 
diligence  has  been  applied,  success  has  been  the  almost  invariable  result. 
Although  his  opinion  is  contrary  to  that  which  is  generally  received,  yet 
as  it  was  the  result  of  long  observation  and  experience,  it  is  much  more 
deserving  of  credit^  and  the  numerous  instances  of  apparent  failure  are 
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probably  thoBO  in  which  the  barristers  do  not  care  about  success,  bht  are 
content  with  the  income  which  they  receive  from  other  sources  than 
their  profession.  It  is  well  known  that  many  persons  are  called  to  the 
bar  who  have  no  desire  to  live  by  their  profession,  but  who  use  it  as  a 
mere  excuse  for  idleness.  The  extremely  large  incomes'  received  by 
distinguished  barristers  are  the  rewards  of  their  superior  efficiency,  like 
the  higher  wages  of  skilful  workmen  in  other  trades,  but  the  advantages 
derived  from  superior  skill  are  increased  in  this  case  by  the  peculiar 
custom  of  the  trade,  or  as  it  is  called,  the  ^^  etiquette  of  the  bar,"  according 
to  which  a  barrister  who  receives  a  brief  in  a  case  which  he  is  unable  to 
attend,  may  ask  a  friend  to  do  his  work  for  him,  but  is  not  expected  to 
give  him  more  than  half  the  fee  at  the  Chancery  Bar,  or  anything  at  all 
at  the  Common  Law  Bar.  These  are  all,  or,  at  least,  the  chief 
circumstances  which  determine  the  different  rates  of  wages  prevailing  in 
different  employments,  and  as  there  are  always  many  people  who  are 
willing  to  change  their  employment,  there  is  a  constant  tendency  to 
bring  down  the  rate  in  each  particular  employment  to  that  which  will 
just  compensate  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  which  it  possesses  when 
compared  with  other  employments. 

Ab  wages  depend  on  the  efficiency  of  labour,  it  follows  that,  if  the  same 
article  be  produced  in  two  different  districts,  in  the  one  with  a  smaUer, 
and  in  the  other  with  a  larger,  quantity  of  labour,  the  wages  of  the 
labourers  measured  in  that  article  will  be  higher  in  the  former,  and  lower 
in  the  latter  district.  If  the  produce  of  both  districts  be  sent  to  the 
same  market,  it  will  be  sold  at  the  same  price;  and  if  the  cost  of  trans- 
port be  the  same  in  both  cases,  the  rate  of  money-wages  will  be  higher 
in  the  former.  We  may  always  observe  that  different  rates  prevail  in 
different  counties  of  England,  in  different  departments  of  France,  in  dif- 
ferent States  of  Germany,  &c. ;  and  it  would  probably  be  found  on 
inquiry,  that  the  labourers  in  the  more  highly-paid  districts  are  more 
efficient  than  the  others.  In  1870,  for  example,  while  the  rate  of  daily 
wages  in  Dorsetshire  was  If.  87c.,  the  rate  in  Lancashire  was  3f.  12c.,  or 
about  GG  per  cent,  higher;  and  this  difference  is  no  doubt  due  to  the 
superior  efficiency  of  the  Lancashire  labourers.  The  com  produced  in 
both  counties  is  sold  at  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  price,  for  the 
country  is  now  so  well  provided  with  the  means  of  transport,  that  the 
price  of  com  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  in  every  part  of  it.  If  the 
Lancashire  farmers  who  produced  their  com  with  less  labour,  were  yet 
to  pay  no  more  to  their  labourers,  they  would  make  higher  profits ;  and 
this  would  induce  other  capitalists  to  set  up  as  farmers  and  to  offer  the 
labourers  higher  wages,  while  they  contented  themselves  with  the  usual 
rate  of  profit.    A  high  rate  of  wages  once  established  in  any  district 
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tends  to  pofpetnate  itself,  siiice  it  enables  the  labourers  to  procure  better 
diet  and  greater  comfort  generally,  which  increases  not  merely  their 
physical  strei^^,  but  their  intellectual  capacity  also.    It  has  often  beeu 
remariced  that  wages  are  higher  in  a  large  city  than  in  the  rural  districtSy 
and  this  is^  no  doubt,  because  a  city  affords  opfiortunities  for  a  greater 
division  of  labour  and  consequent  development  of  individual  skill,  which 
both  encourages  the  more  sldlful  artisans  to  flock  thither,  and  improves 
their  skill  when  they  have  settled  there.  Mr.  Burnett,  the  able  President 
of  the  Nine  Hours'  League,  which  was  formed  at  Newcastle  in  1871, 
mentioned  in  a  letter  to  the  "  Times,"  that  the  wages  of  engineers  were 
50  per  cent,  higher  at  London  than  in  Newcastle,  being  45f.  and  30f.  a 
week  respectively,  and  expressed  himself  unable  to  understand  how  the 
London  manufiEU^turers  could  compete  \nth  those  of  Newcastle,  who  not 
only  paid  lower  wages  to  their  men,  but  could  procure  coal  and  iron  at  a 
much  smaller  cost.  I  have  been  informed  that  the  explanation  is  simple, 
and  that  the  London  firms  manufacture  little  or  nothing  in  London,  but 
confine  themselves  to  the  business  of  repairing,  which  requires  greater 
skin  in  the  men  employed,  and  that  whenever  they  are  required  to  make 
a  machine  they  get  it  done  in  the  country.    Thus  the  London  engineers 
receive  higher  wages  because  they  are  more  skilful ;  but  their  superiority 
is  not  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  advantages  which  Newcastle 
enjoys  from  its  vicinity  to  the  coal  and  iron  mines,  and  the  two  cities 
cannot  and  do  not  compete  on  the  same  ground.    It  is  frequently 
assumed  that  a  country  in  which  money-wages  are  low  can  produce 
commodities  at  a  lower  price  than  a  country  where  they  are  high ;  but  if 
both  countries  produce  the  same  commodity  for  exportation,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  difference  of  wages  corresponds  to  a  difference  in  the 
efficiency  of  labour.    As  the  price  at  which  the  products  of  both  coun- 
tries are  sold  is  the  same,  the  rates  of  wages  must  vary,  so  that  the 
value  of  the  oonmiodity  shall  in  each  countiy  be  in  proportion  to  its  cost 
of  production.    Senior,  accordingly,  has,  in  the  first  of  his  "  Lectures  on 
the  Cost  of  Obtaining  Money,"  shown  that  the  different  rates  of  wages 
prevailing  in  the  United  States,  England,  and  India,  result  from  differ- 
ences in  the  productiveness  of  labour  in  those  three  countries ;  the  first 
of  which  received  most  silver  from  Mexico  in  return  for  its  labour, 
because  its  labour  was  the  most  productive,  and  the  last  received  least  for 
the  contrary  reason.    His  theory,  which  was  arrived  at  by  a  process  of 
abstract  reasoning,  has  recently  received  a  most  striking  confirmation  in 
some  facts  brought  to  light  by  Mr.  T.  Brassey  in  his  pamphlet  on 
"  Trades  Unions  and  the  Cost  of  Labour."  * 

•  *' Trades  UnionB  and  the  Cost  of  Labour."  Speech  delivered  by  Thomas 
Brassey,  Jan.,  H.P.,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  7th  July,  1869.  With  additional 
statistical  details.    London :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.,  1870. 
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This  pamphlet  has  now  been  expanded  into  his  well-known  book  on 
Work  and  Wages,  which  contains  a  remarkable  amount  of  information, 
and  I  have  great  pleasure  in  finding  that  Mr.  Brassey's  conclusions  are 
in  perfect  harmony  with  mine,  though  arrived  at  in  a  totally  different 
way.  He  teUs  us  that  the  experience  of  his  father,  the  eminent  con- 
tractor, as  well  as  of  others  in  the  same  line  of  business,  shows  that  the 
same  sum  of  money  has  to  be  paid  to  the  labourers  who  make  a  given 
portion  of  a  raUway,  as,  for  instance,  a  kilometre,  in  all  the  countries  of 
Western  Europe,  as  ia  paid  in  England,  although  the  rates  of  wages  paid 
in  these  countries  agree  neither  with  the  English  rate  nor  with  one 
another.  Even  in  India,  where  the  coolies  received  only  45c.  or  62c.  a 
day,  or  not  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  rate  commonly  paid  in  England,  it 
was  found  that  the  construction  of  a  railway  cost  as  much  per  kilometre 
as  in  this  country.  Though  the  actual  sum  paid  to  the  coolies  for  the 
same  amount  of  work  was  somewhat  less,  yet  they  required  so  much 
supervision  that  the  total  expense  was  the  same.  Mr.  B.  Torrens,  writing 
to  the  ** Times"  in  the  course  of  1872,  and  referring  to  Mr.  Brassey's 
opinion  that  the  "  Cost  of  Labour,"  or  price  paid  for  a  given  amount  of 
work  is  the  same  all  the  world  over,  says  that  his  own  experience  in 
Australia  testifies  to  the  same  fact,  and  that  though  the  rate  of  wages  in 
South  Australia  was  two  or  three  times  as  high  as  in  England,  he  found 
that  he  had  not  to  pay  more  for  trenching  an  equal  space  of  ground  in 
the  former  country  than  in  the  latter.  These  statements  may  serve  to  give 
a  clear  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  proposition  that  wages  vary  in  dif- 
ferent countries  according  to  the  efficiency  of  labour.  The  wages  of 
common  labourers  are  ^ye  times  as  high  in  England  as  in  India,  because 
an  English  labourer  does  five  times  as  much  work  in  the  same  time  as  a 
Hindoo,  when  employed  in  work  of  the  same  kind.  Thus  an  examina- 
tion of  the  differences  between  the  rates  prevailing  in  different  employ- 
ments and  different  places  confirms  the  general  principle  that  the  reward 
of  labour  is  proportioned  to  its  efficiency,  though  this  reward  does  not 
always  take  the  form  of  money,  but  may  consist  in  public  esteem  or  the 
internal  satisfaction  enjoyed  by  the  labourer  himself.  Mr.  Ruskin  desires 
that  the  Government  should  determine  each  year  how  much  each  kind  of 
labour  is  worth,  and  that  the  labourers  should  be  paid  accordingly ;  but 
this  is  the  very  state  of  things  which  free  competition  is  constantly  tend- 
ing to  bring  about  with  as  much,  if  not  more  certainty  than  any  official 
regulations  could  possibly  do. 
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CHAPTER  IV.— PROFIT. 

GAUSB  OF  PBOFIT — ^RATS  OF  PBOFIT  IN  DIFFERENT  TRADES — ^PERMAX- 

XHOS  OF  THE  RATE  OF  PROFIT — ^PROFIT  IN  DIFFERENT  COUNTRIES — 

BLAYXRT  AND  OOOUE  LABOUR — ^MONOPOLY — SOCIALISM. 

Bt  the  term  ^  profit "  is  commonly  miderstood  the  difference  between 
the  price  at  which  a  tradesman  buys  his  goods  and  that  at  which  he  sells 
them ;  bat  this  addition  is  in  part  necessary,  in  order  to  pay  the  wages 
of  those  whom  he  employs  in  serving  in  his  shop,  and  in  conveying  the 
goods  to  the  customers'  houses,  and,  even  after  this  has  been  allowed 
for,  the  balance  which  remains  in  his  hands  after  pajring  all  the  expenses 
of  his  business,  and  which  is  called  his  net  profit,  is  in  great  part  the 
wages  which  are  due  to  him  for  his  labour  in  working  at,  or  at  least 
superintending,  his  business.  It  is  not  all  wages,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  many  persons  derive  an  income  from  a  business  to  which  they 
contribute  no  labour  whatever,  but  in  which  they  have  invested  a  sum  of 
money,  as  is  notably  the  case  with  shareholders  in  Joint  Stock  Companies. 
The  economic  problem  now  before  us  is,  therefore,  to  discover  the  reason 
why  certain  persons  should  be  able  to  obtain  a  share  in  the  product  of 
industry  without  undergoing  any  of  the  fatigue  to  which  labourers  are 
obliged  to  submit.  It  is  only  in  Joint  Stock  Companies  that  the 
different  elements  of  which  trade  profits  consist  are  kept  clearly  distinct, 
but  the  same  law  which  determines  the  dividends  to  be  paid  by  a  railway 
company  determines  also  the  average  gains  of  individual  farmers  and 
bakers,  though  its  operation  is,  in  the  latter  case,  somewhat  obscure. 
Popular  language  speaks  of  a  tradesman  as  making  so  much  per  cent,  on 
the  capital  or  on  the  money  which  he  has  invested  in  his  business ;  but 
it  is  obvious  that  if  he  performs  some  of  the  labour  required,  part  of  his 
receipts  must  be  considered  as  wages,  since  he  would  have  to  pay  another 
person  to  perform  it  if  he  did  not  do  it  himself  If  a  tradesman  has  in- 
vested the  sum  of  ten  thousand  IVancs  in  his  business,  and  if  he  finds  at  the 
end  of  the  year  that  he  possesses  fourteen  thousand  francs,  he  is  said  to 
have  made  a  profit  of  four  thousand  francs,  or  forty  per  cent.,  but  of  this 
gum  three  thousand  francs  are  not  more  than  the  wages  which  he  might 
earn  by  placing  his  skill  and  industry  at  the  disposal  of  another,  and  the 
remaining  one  thousand  francs  are  no  more  than  ten  per  cent,  on  his 
money.  It  is  unnecessary  to  explain  further  than  has  been  abeady  done 
the  causes  which  determine  the  different  rates  of  wages  prevailing  in 
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diflferent  employments,  and  in  the  example  just  given  it  is  only  the  ten 
per  cent,  profit  which  has  to  be  explained.  It  is  equally  unnecessary  to 
do  more  than  mention  the  fact  that  a  tradesman  must  add  something  to 
the  price  of  his  goods  in  order  to  cover  his  losses  incurred  in  the  case  of 
goods  which  are  spoilt  or  lost  before  he  can  sell  them,  or  of  those  which 
are  sold  to  customers  who  fail  to  pay  for  them.  Such  a  compensation  is 
necessary  in  order  that  the  value  of  his  whole  stock  may  correspond  to 
the  amount  of  labour  which  has  been  expended  on  the  whole  of  it. 
Betting  aside  the  w^es  of  superintendence,  and  what  may  be  called 
insurance  against  risk,  there  remains  a  farther  sum  to  which  alone  the 
name  of  profit  will  be  henceforth  restricted,  which  is  due  to  the  person 
or  persons  who  provide  the  money  with  which  the  business  is  conducted, 
and  the  ratio  which  this  sum  bears  to  the  whole  sum  invested  will  be 
called  the  rate  of  profit.  Some  writers  prefer  to  give  it  the  name  of 
interest,  but  it  appears  to  me  to  be  more  convenient  to  confine  the  latter 
name  to  the  payments  made  by  debtors  in  respect  of  money  lent  to  them, 
and  the  causes  on  which  the  rate  of  interest  depends  will  be  more  par- 
ticularly examined  in  a  future  chapter. 

Mill  considers  that  the  existence  of  profit  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
human  beings  produce  more  in  a  given  time  than  they  consume  in  the 
same  time,  but  though  this  fact  renders  profit  possible,  since,  if  labourers 
produced  no  more  than  they  consumed,  no  one  else  could  obtain  any- 
thing at  all,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  explain  why  the  labourers  shguld  part 
with  a  portion  of  what  they  produce  without  receiving  anything  in 
exchange.  Labourers  might  be  able  to  produce  six  hectolitres  of  wheat 
in  a  year,  while  only  consuming  four  hectolitres,  but  though  this  would 
enable  them  to  save  and  to  make  some  provision  for  old  age,  or  sickness, 
it  would  not  enable  one  who  had  accumulated  a  stock  of  corn  to  increase 
it  by  employing  others  to  labour  for  him  and  obtaining  his  old  stock 
back  again,  together  with  an  addition.  He  could  not  give  a  labourer 
four  hectoHtres  a  year,  and  take  the  six  which  the  latter  produced,  for 
the  rate  of  wages  depends  not  on  the  labourer's  wants,  but  on  his  power 
of  production,  and  a  labourer  who  could  produce  six  for  himself  would 
not  consent  to  do  a  year's  labour  for  the  sake  of  four  only,  since  this 
would  be  doing  more  labour  when  less  would  suffice. 

Mr.  Jevons  suggests  a  more  satisfactory  explanation,  viz.:  that 
profit  is  obtained  because  the  assistance  of  capital  renders  labour  more 
productive.  If  two  men  engage  in  agriculture,  or  any  kind  of  manu- 
facture without  the  assistance  of  tools,  they  produce  less  than  if  one 
constructs  some  useful  tools,  and  the  other  employs  them ;  but  in  order 
that  one  may  devote  himself  for  a  length  of  time  to  the  construction  of 
tools,  it  is  necessary  that  he  or  some  one  else  should  save  up  a  store  of 
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food  on  which  he  may  BubBist ;  and,  as  the  name  of  capital  has  been 
restricted  to  the  food  and  other  necessaries  consumed  by  labourers,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  owners  of  capital  are  able  to  obtain  a  profit, 
because  capital  increases  the  productiveness  of  labour.    They  desire  to 
obtain  it,  because  the  saving  of  capital  implies  the  exercise  of  abstinence, 
as  the  capitalists  might  have  exchanged  it  for  other  things  for  their  own 
immediate  consumption ;  but  if  they  forego  this  enjoyment  in  order  to 
produce  commodities  for  other  people,  they  require  some  compensation 
for  the  sacrifice  to  which  they  submit.    The  extent  of  the  sacrifice 
varies  according  to  the  length  of  time  for  which  it  is  practised,  and  to . 
the  amount  of  the  capital  which  the  owners  abstain  from  using ;  and  the 
rate  of  profit  accordingly  is  said  to  be  so  much  per  cent,  per  annum. 
Thus,  as  wages  owe  their  existence  to  the  fact  that  labour  is  productive, 
and  at  the  same  time  irksome,  so  profit  is  obtained  because  capital  is 
productive,  and,  at  the  same  time,  abstinence  from  the  enjoyment  of 
capital  is  irksome.    The  rate  of  profit,  like  the  rate  of  wages,  varies 
with  different  individuals,  and  as  it  is  not  like  wages,  the  result  of  a 
bargain,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  its  amount,  nor  even  to  discover 
what  is  the  average  rate  prevailing  in  any  country,  but  I  shall  assume 
that  it  is  5  per  cent.,  which  rate  I  Wect,  because,  although  there  are 
many  companies  which  realize  much  more  than  this,  the  shares  of  those 
which  do  so  generally  rise  to  a  premium,  thus  showing  that  the  higher  rate 
is  an  exception,  and  not  the  rule.    As  wages  had  their  origin  in  the 
conmienoement  of  industry,  so  profit  began  with  the  accumulation  of 
capital.    If  we  suppose  that  before  the  introduction  of  agriculture  a 
man  could  gather  10  hectolitres  of  wild  wheat,  and  that  the  first  who 
sowed  the  grain  procured  lOj  hectolitres  in  the  same  space  of  time,  it 
would  explain  why  the  person  who  saved  up  the  10  hectolitres,  on  which 
he  subsisted  while  he  was  ploughing  and  sowing  the  ground,  should 
receive  50  litres  more  than  any  other  labourer,  and  if  he  saved  enough 
to  maintain  another  person  for  the  whole  year  he  could  obtain  60  litres  for 
himself,  which  would  be  a  profit  of  5  per  cent.  The  labourer  so  employed 
would  not  be  able  to  demand  more  than  the  10  hectolitres  which  ho  could 
gather  for  himself  while  subsisting  on  wild  com  alone,  but  if  he  desired 
to  cultivate  the  ground  he  could  only  do  so  after  practising  the  same 
abstinence  as  his  employer  had  formerly  done,  and  the  additional 
quantity  which  he  would  then  receive  would  be  not  wages,  but  profit. 
If  it  had  once  become  usual  for  capitalists  to  receive  5  per  cent,  profit, 
then  a  discovery  which  should  enable  formers,  by  the  assistance  of 
machinery^  or  in  some  other  way,  to  increase  the  product  by  20  or  25 
per  cent.,  would  not  raise  the  rate  of  profit,  but  would  duninish  the 
value  of  com  or  of  other  produce.    As  it  would  be  open  to  everyone  iK^^i 
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make  use  of  the  discovery,  the  labourers  would  be  able  to  save  up  the 
necessaiy  quantity  of  food  and  obtain  a  larger  yield,  and  the  capitalists 
would  be  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  the  same  rate  of  profit  as 
before.  Abstinence  would  be  no  more  irksome  than  it  was  before,  and 
people  would  still  be  willing  to  practise  it  for  the  same  reward,  but 
labour  would  have  become  more  productive,  and  would  be  better 
rewarded.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  labourers  alone 
would  receive  all  the  benefit  of  the  improvement,  and  that  the  capitalists 
would  gain  nothing,  for  though  the  rate  of  profit  would  remain 
stationary,  the  absolute  amount  of  com  received  by  the  capitalists  would 
be  increased.  Suppose  the  effect  of  the  discovery  to  be  that  the  labour 
of  each  man  produces  12.6  hectolitres  instead  of  10.5,  the  rate  of  wages 
will  then  rise  from  10  to  12  hectolitres,  and  the  capitalist's  profit  will  be 
60  litres  on  a  capital  of  1,200,  while  a  capital  of  1,200  will  be  the 
product  of  no  more  abstinence  than  that  of  1,000  had  formerly  been, 
since  the  accumulation  of  each  has  required  the  saving  of  the  whole 
result  of  a  year's  labour.  Ten  hectolitres  would  yield  50  litres  as  they 
had  done  before,  but  to  save  up  ten  hectolitres  a  man  would  only  be 
required  to  save  ten  months'  wages  instead  of  a  whole  year's  wages  as 
had  before  been  necessary,  and  thus  a  smaller  amount  of  privation  would 
obtain  the  same  reward  as  a  larger  amount  had  formerly  done. 
Capitalists  would,  like  labourers,  benefit  by  the  fall  in  the  value  of  corn 
to  the  extent  to  which  they  were  consumers  of  that  article ;  the  one 
would  obtain  the  same  quantity  of  corn  ^\'ith  less  abstinence,  and  the 
other  with  less  labour.  If  any  scheme  were  proposed  by  which  the  rate 
of  profit  would  be  reduced,  it  would  of  course  be  abandoned,  since  the 
possessors  of  capital  would  prefer  to  pursue  the  old  practice,  which  would 
bring  them  in  5  per  cent.,  and  no  one  of  their  number  would  have  any 
motive  to  accept  a  lower  rate,  since  it  would  entail  submitting  to  a 
greater  sacrifice  when  a  less  would  suffice. 

Whether  the  rate  of  profit  be  5  per  cent,  or  some  other  rate,  it  must 
at  all  events  be  the  same  in  all  other  trades  as  in  agriculture.  If  a 
capitalist  can  obtain  5  per  cent,  by  employing  his  capital  in  maintaining 
agricultural  labourers,  he  mil  not  be  content  with  less  if  he  employs  it 
in  any  other  trade.  As  it  is  not  usual  for  an  employer  to  provide  his 
labourers  with  food  directly,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  pay  their  wages  in 
money  with  which  they  can  procure  food  for  themselves,  the  money 
which  he  employs  represents  his  capital,  and  the  money  which  he 
receives,  after  paying  all  expenses,  is  his  profit,  and  bears  the  same 
proportion  to  the  former  sum  as  the  corn  which  he  would  receive  if  he 
himself  provided  the  capital  vdih  which  his  labourera  were  maintained. 
It  is  impossible  that  any  occupation  which  does  not  consist  in  procuring 
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food  fthould  become  the  sole  business  of  any  person,  unless  the  capital  on 
which  he  subsists  has  been  accumulated  by  himself  or  others,  and  if 
society  requires  that  some  individuals  should  devote  themselves  to  trade 
or  manufactures  for  the  benefit  of  the  rest,  the  latter  must  consent  to 
exchange  the  products  of  their  industry  on  such  terms  that  those  who 
furnish  the  capital,  or  the  money  with  which  trade  and  manufactures  are 
carried  on,  shall  obtain  the  same  rate  of  profit  as  the  farmers.  When  an 
article  has  to  pass  through  several  hands  in  order  to  undergo  several 
processes  of  manufacture,  the  value  of  the  final  product  must  be  sufficient 
to  compensate  the  abstinence  which  has  been  exerted  by  all  those 
through  whose  hands  it  has  passed,  so  that  the  cotton-planter,  the  cotton- 
spinner,  the  weaver,  and  the  tradesman,  for  instance,  may  each  receive 
fifty  francs  for  every  thousand  which  each  has  invested  in  his  business. 
Of  course,  as  a  matter-of-fact,  all  people  do  not  obtain  the  same  rate  of 
profit,  nor  does  the  same  person  obtain  the  same  profit  every  year,  but 
these  difierences  arise  from  differences  of  personal  character  or  local 
circumstances,  but  if  any  one  trade  is  so  situated  as  to  hold  out  an 
expectation  of  more  than  the  usual  profit  to  persons  of  average  abih'ties, 
this  will  induce  more  persons  to  enter  that  trade,  or  those  who  are 
already  engaged  in  it  to  bring  more  capital  into  it ;  and  this  competition 
will  compel  the  whole  body  of  persons  engaged  in  it  to  lower  their  prices^ 
and  by  so  doing  to  reduce  their  profits  to  the  ordinary  rate. 

Even  if  the  competition  of  the  capitalists  were  not  sufficient  to  do  this, 
there  is  another  force  working  to  the  same  end.  The  labourers  employed 
in  the  trade,  seeing  that  their  masters  were  obtaining  higher  profits,  would 
require  higher  wages,  and,  if  these  were  conceded,  the  rate  of  profit  would 
be  thereby  reduced,  while,  if  they  were  not,  the  employers  would  be 
obliged  either  to  submit  to  the  loss  consequent  on  a  strike,  or  to  reduce 
their  prices.  A  single  railway  company  may  pay  10  per  cent,  while  most 
others  are  only  paying  5  per  cent.,  but  a  railway  is  such  an  expensive 
article,  and  one  which  requires  so  long  to  construct,  that  a  company 
may  obtain  10  per  cent  for  some  years  before  any  one  thinks  it  worth 
while  to  construct  another  connecting  the  same  places.  The  employes  of 
a  railway  company  which  is  paying  unusually  high  dividends  cannot 
obtain  a  rise  of  wages  by  the  threat  of  a  strike,  for  the  other  companies 
cannot  afford  to  give  more,  and  the  men  must,  therefore,  content  them- 
selves with  the  usual  wages  ;  but  if  they  all  paid  10  per  cent,  they  would 
be  obliged  to  reduce  their  fares,  or  else  so  many  new  railways  would  be 
started  as  materially  to  interfere  with  the  business  of  the  old  companies. 
Even  when  a  company  is  so  favourably  circumstanced  as  to  be  able  to 
pay  high  dividends,  and  the  Qovemment  will  not  allow  a  competing 
railway  to  be  constructed^  the  benefit  of  the  high  profit  is  only  reoeived 
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by  the  original  shareholders,  and  the  shares  rise  to  a  premium,  so  that 
those  who  afterwards  invest  in  them  cannot  obtain  much  more  than  the 
usual  rate  of  profit.  The  same  thing  happens  with  Joint  Stock  Banks, 
such  as  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  which  pay  20  per  cent.,  but 
which  cannot  be  compelled  by  competition  to  reduce  their  profits  by 
giving  more  favourable  terms  to  their  customers. 

It  is,  indeed,  open  to  every  one  to  establish  a  new  Joint  Stock  Bank, 
but,  as  the  chief  object  of  a  bank  is  to  provide  security  for  its  depos- 
itors, an  old-established  bank  has  always  a  great  advantage  over  its 
younger  rivals,  and  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  draw  away  custom  fix>m  it, 
but  its  shares  rise  to  a  premium.  The  business  of  a  bank  may  not 
always  admit  of  an  increase  of  its  capital,  for  its  profits  depend  much 
more  on  the  amount  of  its  deposits  than  on  that  of  its  paid-up  capital ; 
and  the  former  may  increase  or  decrease  considerably,  while  the  latter 
remains  stationary.  The  Bank  of  England  does  not  pay  such  large 
dividends  as  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  chiefly  because  the 
capital  of  the  former  (862,500,000f )  is  much  larger  than  the  business 
requires,  and  if  one  third  of  this  sum  were  returned  to  the  proprietors 
the  absolute  profit  might  be  hardly  at  all  diminished,  while  the  rate  of 
profit  would  of  course  be  increased.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  a  com- 
pany is  unfortunate,  and  its  dividends  fall  below  the  usual  rate,  the  price 
of  its  shares  also  falls ;  and  here  again  there  is  a  tendency  to  uniformity 
in  the  rate  of  profit  on  all  investments.  Not  only  is  it  seen  that  different 
persons  obtain  different  rates  of  profit,  but  it  also  seems  that  the  rates 
are  permanently  different  in  different  trades.  Adam  Smith,  however, 
has  shown  that  these  differences  are  only  apparent,  and  that  the  high 
profits  said  to  be  obtained  in  some  trades  are  in  reality  no  more  than 
the  wages  of  those  who  work  at  them.  A  country  grocer,  he  says,  makes 
a  much  higher  profit  than  a  merchant  in  a  large  to^vn;  but,  if  we 
deduct  from  the  so-called  profit  of  the  former  the  sum  which  is  due  to 
him  as  a  skilled  labourer  who  is  able  to  keep  accounts  and  who  is  a 
competent  judge  of  many  different  kinds  of  goods,  we  shall  find  that  his 
profit  is  not  greater  than  that  of  the  latter.  Adam  Smith  explains  in 
the  same  way  the  large  returns  which  a  small  sum  of  money  will  pro- 
duce when  invested  in  a  publichouse,  a  great  deal  of  it  being  a  compen- 
sation to  the  landlord  for  the  disagreeable  nature  of  his  business.  Senior, 
too,  says,  that  no  class  makes  a  higher  profit  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word  than  the  apple-women  of  our  streets,  who  realise  20  per  cent, 
per  diem,  or  about  7,000  per  cent,  per  annum ;  but,  though  this  sounds 
enormous,  yet,  as  their  whole  stock  is  hardly  worth  more  than  6f.,  they 
do  not  earn  more  than  If.  20c.  a  day,  which  is  a  very  low  rate  of  wages, 
and  their  real  profit  should  be  considered  as  amounting  practically  to 
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nothing.  There  is,  of  course,  no  tendency  towards  an  effaccment  of 
the  differences  which  exist  between  different  trades  in  respect  to  the 
greater  or  less  comfort  enjoyed  by  those  who  superintend  them,  but 
there  is  a  constant  tendency  towards  the  establishment  of  an  uniform 
rate  of  profit  on  the  investment  of  money  in  whatever  mode  it  is 
effected.  If  publichouses,  grocers'  shops,  and  all  other  industrial  con« 
cems  were  carried  on  by  Joint  Stock  Companies,  it  is  evident  that,  as 
no  one  would  have  any  inducement  to  invest  in  those  which  paid  less 
than  the  others,  an  uniformity  of  profits  would  be  brought  about,  either 
by  the  abandonment  of  the  less  successful  undertakings,  or  by  corre- 
sponding alterations  in  the  prices  of  the  shares.  But  it  may  be  thought 
that  as  trade  is  at  present  chiefly  carried  on  by  private  individuals,  the 
amount  of  whose  profit  is  scarcely  known  to  themselves,  and  not  at  all  to 
their  neighbours,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  high  rate  prevailing  in  any 
one  trade  should  attract  more  capital  into  it.  But,  although  the  amount 
of  a  tradesman's  profit  is  not  known  to  his  neighbours,  yet,  when  a  par- 
ticular trade  is  more  than  usually  profitable  to  those  engaged  in  it,  the 
fact  must  be  obvious  to  these  at  least,  and  they  will  do  their  best  to 
extend  their  operations,  and  they  wiU  take  their  relations  or  their  friends 
into  partnership,  or  some  of  them  will  take  the  opportunity  of  starting 
fresh  concerns.  Some  of  them  borrow  from  bankers  or  other  money- 
lenders, and  some  employ  their  savings  in  extending  their  business^  and 
thus  they  cause  more  capital  to  be  employed  in  maintaining  the  labourers 
who  are  directly  engaged  in  the  trade,  or  those  who  produce  the  materialis 
or  instruments  which  are  required  in  it,  and  in  one  or  other  of  these 
ways  a  larger  amount  of  capital  comes  to  be  employed  in  producing  the 
articles  which  bring  in  a  more  than  usual  profit,  and  the  eagerness  of  the 
competing  traders  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  reduces  the  rate 
of  profit  to  its  former  level,  either  by  compelling  them  to  reduce  their 
prices,  or  by  inducing  them  to  produce  the  articles  at  a  greater  cost, 
though  selling  them  at  the  same  price.  When  a  trade  is  unfortunate, 
the  process  is  reversed ;  those  who  are  engaged  in  it  contract  their 
operations — ^they  borrow  less  from  bankers — they  dismiss  their  labourers 
— ^some  of  the  less  successful  abandon  the  trade,  or  they  £Edl,  or  die,  and 
their  place  is  not  occupied  by  others ;  and  in  one  or  other  of  these  ways 
less  capital  comes  to  be  employed  directly  or  indirectly  in  producing 
those  articles  Which  are  no  longer  profitable.  The  length  of  time  which 
is  required  for  either  of  these  processes  is  of  course  a  matter  of  uncer- 
tainty, but  it  is  evident  that  a  trade  which  is  known  to  be  unprofitable 
must  decline,  and  that  one  which  is  known  to  be  advantageous  must 
flourish  and  extend  itself;  and  if  it  cannot  be  said  with  perfect  aocmaflj 
that  at  any  one  moment  the  rate  of  profit  is  actually  the  same  in 
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trades,  it  msj,  at  least,  be  said  that  the  rate  is  always  tending  to  nni'- 
formitj.  The  high  dividends  which  are  sometimes  paid  by  mining  com- 
panies do  not  in  any  way  militate  against  the  truth  of  this  proposition, 
for  they  are  quite  exceptional,  and  the  disposition  of  the  veins  of  metal 
is  so  irregular,  that  the  success  of  one  mine  says  nothing  for  the  success  of 
another  in  the  same  district,  and  competition  cannot  reduce  the  profits  of 
the  most  successful.  The  business  of  mining,  though  it  affords  a  prospect 
of  great  success,  affords  also  a  prospect  of  disastrous  failure  ;  and,  if  the 
losses  are  set  off  against  the  gains,  it  will  probably  be  found  that  it  is 
not,  on  the  average,  more  profitable  than  other  trades,  and  does  not  hold 
ont  a  greater  inducement  to  prudent  capitalists  to  invest  in  it. 

As  the  rate  of  profit  in  all  other  trades  is  the  same  as  that  which 
prevails  in  agriculture,  it  follows  that,  if  the  rate  is  always  the  same  in 
that  employment,  it  must  be  permanent  in  all  other  trades  also,  and 
that,  if  there  is  a  general  rise  or  fall  in  the  rate,  the  variation  must  be 
manifested  in  agriculture.  The  surplus  which  remains  in  a  farmer's 
hands  after  paying  his  labourers  does  not,  in  every  case,  bear  the  same 
proportion  to  the  capital  employed,  but  varies  according  to  the  fertility 
or  poverty  of  the  land.  As  the  labourers'  wages  are  determined  by  the 
productiveness  of  labour  on  the  "  margin  of  cultivation,"  which  is,  as 
previously  explained,  the  worst  land  permanently  cultivated,  so  the 
farmer's  profit  is  that  which  is  yielded  on  the  same  margin  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  rate  cannot  fall  below  this  point  as  long  as  equally  good 
land  remains  for  a  farmer  to  take  into  cultivation.  If  a  considerable 
extent  of  land  more  fertile  than  the  worst  pre\'iously  cultivated  should 
be  discovered,  much  inferior  land  would  be  suffered  to  go  out  of  culti- 
vation, and  the  value  of  corn  would  fall,  but  the  rate  of  profit  would 
not  rise,  since  nothing  would  have  happened  to  make  abstmence  more 
irksome  than  before.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  cultivation  could  not  be 
extended  without  resorting  to  poorer  soils  it  would  not  be  extended  at 
all,  and  the  population  of  the  country  would  remain  stationary.  If  the 
labour  of  the  agricultural  classes  were  sufficiently  productive  to  main- 
tain other  classes  besides  themselves,  a  capitalist  could  obtain  the  same 
rate  of  profit  by  devoting  himself  to  trade  or  manufactures  as  by  prac- 
tising agriculture,  and  he  would  have  no  motive  to  cultivate  a  barren 
soil  and  receive  a  lower  profit,  when  he  could  obtain  the  usual  rate  by 
setting  up  as  a  builder  or  a  tailor.  If  the  community  were  wholly 
agricidtural  there  would,  in  like  manner,  be  no  motive  to  cultivate  land 
which  would  not  yield  the  ordinary  profit,  so  that  in  either  case  the  rate 
would  remain  stationary.  In  this  latter  case,  indeed,  if  some  capital 
were  produced  which  was  not  required  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
the  labourers  already  employed  in  agriculture,  the  fact  would  be  a 
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sufficient  canse  for  the  establishment  of  a  manofacture,  and  the  com- 
munity would  cease  to  be  purely  agricultural.    Suppose,  for  instance, 
the  ordinary  rate  of  wages  was  40  hectoHtres  of  wheat  per  annum  for 
each  man,  and  the  profit  of  the  capitalist  amounted  to  2  hectolitres  for 
each  man  employed,   and  some    improvement  in  agriculture  should 
increase  the  capital  of  the  country  by  4,000  hectolitres,  but  that  the 
country  did  not  contain  any  unoccupied  land  on  which  the  labour  of 
100  men  could  produce. 4,200  hectoUtres.    In  such  a  case  it  would 
obviously  be  the  interest  of  the  possessors  of  this  capital  to  employ  the 
people  whom  it  would  maintain  in  producing  furniture,  or  clothing,  or 
some  other  thing  to  be  exchanged  with  the  farmers  for  their  corn,  and 
if  they  employed  their  capital  in  this  way  they  could  exchange  their 
goods,  which  would  be  the  product  of  the  labour  of  100  men,  for  as 
much  com  as  100  men  had  produced,  and  their  rate  of  profit  would  be 
the  same  as  that  of  the  farmers.    The  latter  would  be  obliged  to  consent 
to  these  terms,  for  if  they  did  not  they  would  have  to  withdraw  a 
portion  of  their  capital  from  agriculture,  and  employ  some  men  in  pro- 
ducing clothing  or  other  articles  for  their  own  use,  and  would  thus  lose 
the  profit  which  they  formerly  received  on  that  portion  of  their  capital, 
while  they  would  leave  some  land  unoccupied  which  would  be  taken  by 
the  capitalists  who  were  seeking  for  an  investment,  and  who  would 
obtain  the  same  rate  of  profit  as  the  farmers  had  formerly  done.    Thus 
it  would  be  the  interest  of  both  parties  to  exchange  their  goods  on  such 
tenns  that  both  could  obtain  the  same  rate  of  profit.     Agricultural 
profit  cannot  fall  unless  recourse  is  had  to  poorer  land,  but  such  land 
will  never  be  cultivated,  since  capitalists  can  never  be  willing  to  submit 
to  a  fall  of  profit ;  and  the  very  meaning  of  the  expression  that  some 
land  is  not  worth  cultivating,  is,  that  it  will  not  yield  the  ordinary  profit 
to  the  farmer  who  should  attempt  to  reclaim  it.    It  appears,  then,  that 
the  rate  of  profit  is  stationary  in  agriculture,  and,  consequently,  in  all 
other  trades ;  and  that  whatever  rate  be  established  in  an  early  stage  of 
society,  it  must  remain  the  same  throughout  its  subsequent  develop- 
ment.   This  theory,  however,  is  in  opposition  to  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  all  other  Political  Economists,  who  maintain  that  there  is  a  constant 
fall  of  profit  as  society  advances ;  and  the  reasons  which  have  induced 
them  to  adopt  this  conclusion  must  now  be  examined.    The  principal 
of  these  appears  to  be  the  fact  that  there  is  a  constant  tendency  to  a  fall 
in  the  rate  of  interest  on  loans,  which  they  consider  as  a  sufficient  proof 
that  the  rate  of  profit  falls  likewise,  because  they  think  that  no  one  will 
pay  more  for  the  use  of  money  than  he  can  make  by  employing  it  on 
his  own  account,  and  that,  therefore,  the  rate  of  interest  and  the  rate  of 
profit  must  be  exactly  or  nearly  identical.    Babbage  goes  so  fiur  aa  to; 
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Bay  that  we  can  always  ascertain  the  rate  of  profit  in  England  by  refer- 
ence to  the  price  of  Consols ;  so  that  when,  for  instance,  Consols  are  at 
par,  the  rate  of  profit  is  8  per  cent.,  and  when  they  are  at  75,  the  rate  of 
profit  is  4  per  cent.,  &c.  That  eminent  philosopher,  the  late  Mr.  Buckle, 
has  assumed,  as  a  matter  not  admitting  of  question,  that  the  rate  of 
interest  affords  a  measure  of  the  rate  of  profit,  and  that  profit  was  high 
in  India  in  ancient  times  because  interest  ranged  from  16  to  60  per 
cent.  He  says :  "  Inasmuch  as  the  wealth  of  a  country  can  only  be 
divided  into  wages,  rent,  profit,  and  interest,  and  inasmuch  as  interest  is 
on  an  anera/ge  an  exact  meaewte  of  profits,  it  follows  that,  if  among  any 
people  rent  and  interest  are  both  high,  wages  must  be  low."  * 

In  a  note  to  the  words  which  I  have  italicised,  Buckle  admits  that  the 
rate  of  interest  is  affected  by  the  degree  of  security  which  a  society 
enjoys,  but  he  does  not  seem  inclined  to  attach  much  importance  to  this 
ftct.  In  a  country  where  the  creditor  has  but  a  small  chance  of 
recovering  his  property,  either  in  consequence  of  the  general  dishonesty 
of  the  people,  or  of  the  insecurity  of  property  produced  by  a  bad  or  a 
weak  government,  he  must  require  a  higher  rate  of  interest  in  order  to 
compensate  for  the  risk  which  he  runs  of  losing  his  property  altogether; 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  either  money-lenders  or  other  persons  obtain 
larger  net  profits  than  they  would  in  a  country  in  which  credit  was  more 
stable.  As  society  advances,  the  authority  of  law  is  ever  becoming 
stronger,  and  more  efficient  protection  is  afforded  to  the  creditor ;  and 
the  benefits  which  honesty  confers  upon  commerce  being  more  and  more 
recognised,  people  become  by  degrees  more  willing  to  lend  their  money 
to  others,  and,  as  they  believe  themselves  to  incur,  and  actually  do  incur, 
less  risk  of  losing  it,  they  are  content  with  a  lower  rate  of  interest.  In 
those  cases,  indeed,  in  which  the  borrower  has  no  security  to  offer,  the 
rates  are  still,  and  will  always  remain,  enormous  ;  and  it  is  said  that  the 
impostor  who  a  few  years  ago  laid  claim  to  the  Tichbome  estate 
promised  to  pay  interest  at  the  rate  of  300  per  cent,  on  the  money  which 
he  borrowed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  thiJ  lawsuit,  which,  of  course, 
could  only  have  been  paid  if  the  suit  had  been  decided  in  his  favour. 
The  general  security  of  property  tends  also  to  reduce  the  rate  of  interest 
in  another  and  more  important  way,  by  giving  rise  to  the  institution  of 
banking.  While  people  have  but  little  confidence  in  one  another,  no 
one  will  deposit  his  spare  cash  in  the  custody  of  another  unless  he  receives 
interest  for  it,  but  when  they  have  learnt  that  their  cash  may  be  deposited 
with  as  much,  and  e\^n  more,  security  in  the  hands  of  a  person  whose 

*  Hiatory  of  Civilization  in  England.    New  Edition:  Longmans,  1867.    Vol.  I., 
p.  74. 
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special  business  it  is  to  take  charge  of  it  as  iu  their  own  houses,  a  class 
of  bankers  arises  to  perform  this  function,  and  it  is  found  to  be  most 
convenient  that  the  same  class  should  undertake,  in  addition,  the  business 
of  lending  money.  As  those  who  deposit  their  money  with  a  banker  do 
not  all  require  it  back  again  at  the  same  time,  he  is  able  to  lend  a  larger 
or  smaller  portion  of  it  to  others,  and,  provided  that  he  is  always  able  to 
meet  the  demands  of  his  depositors,  the  latter  have  no  reason  to  complain, 
since  they  do  not  require  him  to  return  the  identical  coins  which  they 
entrusted  to  him,  but  only  an  equivalent  sum  ;  and  the  profit  which  he 
makes  by  lending  it  out,  enables  him,  in  many  instances,  to  take  care  of 
his  depositors'  money  without  making  any  charge  for  his  trouble.  Here 
an  important  consequence  follows  :  that  while  in  a  primitive  society  the 
money-lender  carries  on  his  business  with  his  own  money,  in  a  more 
advanced  society  he  lends  the  money  of  other  people ;  and  while  in  the 
former  case  he  must  charge  a  high  rate  of  interest  m  order  to  obtain,  not 
merely  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit  on  his  own  money,  but  a  sufficient 
compensation  for  the  labour  which  he  or  others  have  to  undergo,  and  an 
indemnity  against  any  risk  of  loss,  in  the  latter  he  has  a  much  larger 
fund  out  of  which  to  obtain  his  wages  of  superintendence  and  his  profit 
on  the  smaller  sum  which  really  belongs  to  him.  Thus,  when  a  money- 
lender has  only  his  own  money  to  lend,  he  cannot  be  content  with  6  per 
cent,  interest,  for  this  would  be  tantamount  to  labouring  and  submitting 
to  risk  without  compensation  ;  and,  if  his  stock  be  small,  and  the  trouble 
of  collecting  his  debts,  or  the  risk  of  loss  be  considerable,  interest  at  the 
rate  of  50  or  60  per  cent,  per  annum  may  not  leave  him  a  clear  profit  of 
more  than  5  per  cent.  As  a  country  grocer  makes  a  greater  addition  to 
the  cost-price  of  his  goods  than  a  merchant  in  a  large  city,  because  he 
has  a  smaller  stock  by  the  sale  of  which  he  has  to  procure  his  own  wages 
and  those  of  the  people  whom  he  employs,  so  a  small  money-lender 
charges  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  a  banker  who  has  a  large  amount 
of  money  deposited  in  his  keeping.  If  a  money-lender,  possessing 
100,000f.,  lends  it  out  at  40  per  cent.,  he  will  receive  40,000f.  a  year, 
but  10,000f.  may  be  set  aside  for  occasional  losses,  and  the  expenses  of 
carrying  on  his  business  may  well  amount  to  25,000f.,  and  thus  the  net 
profit  may  be  no  more  than  5,000f.,  or  5  per  cent.  A  bank,  on  the  other 
hand,  whose  paid-up  capital  amounts  to  10,000,000f.,  may  hold  deposits 
to  the  amount  of  40,000,000f.,  and  by  lending  out  the  whole  at  the  rate 
of  5  per  cent.,  may  obtain  2,500,000f.  ;  and  even  if  the  expenses, 
including  the  salaries  of  the  directors,  the  manager,  and  all  other  persons 
employed,  should  amount  to  2,000,000f.,  it  will  still  be  able  to  pay  a 
dividend  of  6  per  cent.  As,  therefore,  the  tendency  to  a  fall  in  the  rate 
of  interest  may   be  accounted  for  without  supposing  any  ten( 
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towards  a  fall  of  profit,  it  cannot  be  taken  as  a  sofiicient  proof  of  the 
existence  of  the  latter. 

HumCy  however,  has  collected  some  evidence  which  goes  directly  to 
show  that  the  rate  of  profit  was  higher  in  ancient  Greece  than  in  modem 
England,  which  I  give  in  his  own  words : — **  We  read  in  Ljsias  (Orat.  33, 
Advers.  Diagit)  of  100  per  cent,  profit  made  on  a  cargo  of  2  talents  sent 
to  no  greater  distance  than  from  Athens  to  the  Adriatic;  nor  is  this 
mentioned  as  an  instance  of  extraordinary  profit.  Antidoms  says 
Demosthenes  (Contra  Aphob.,  p.  25,  ex  Edit  Aldi)  paid  3^  talents 
for  a  honse  which  he  let  for  a  talent  a  year,  and  the  orator  blames  his 
own  tntors  for  not  employing  his  money  to  like  advantage.  My  fortune, 
says  he,  in  eleven  years  minority  ought  to  have  been  tripled.  The  value 
of  20  of  the  slaves  left  by  his  &ther  he  computes  at  40  minae,  and  the 
yearly  profit  of  their  labour  at  12."  *  But  these  facts,  though  they 
would  go  ftr  to  confirm  a  theory  otherwise  established,  are  hardly 
sufficient  to  prove  that  the  rate  of  profit  was  higher  in  ancient  Greece 
than  it  is  at  the  present  time.  The  fact  that  a  trader  made  a  profit  of 
100  per  cent,  by  sending  a  cargo  of  the  value  of  2  talents  from  Athens 
to  the  Adriatic  does  not  teU  us  what  was  the  usual  net  profit  received 
by  traders  at  that  time.  Short  as  the  voyage  may  now  appear,  it  may 
(hen  have  been  a  very  expensive  one,  and  there  must  have  been  a 
considerable  risk  of  piracy  and  shipwreck,  and  the  annual  profit  of  the 
merchant  may  have  been  no  more  than  5  per  cent.  Even  now,  the 
booksellers  of  London  sometimes  sell  a  book  for  twice  as  much  as  it  has 
cost  them,  and  twenty  years  ago  they  usually  sold  books  at  a  price 
33  per  cent,  higher  than  that  at  which  they  bought  them ;  and  though 
they  now  allow  a  much  smaller  margin  of  profit,  it  by  no  means  follows, 
and  is,  indeed,  highly  improbable,  that  the  general  rate  of  profit  in  that 
trade  is  now  lower  than  formerly.  The  fact  that  Demosthenes  obtained 
a  rent  of  one  talent  a  year  for  a  house  which  had  only  cost  him  3^ 
talents,  is  not  in  itself  sufficient  to  prove  a  high  rate  of  profit,  for  it  may 
have  been  an  unusually  lucky  speculation.  Nor  can  the  statement  of 
Demosthenes  that  his  property  ought  to  have  been  tripled  in  eleven 
years  claim  our  implicit  confidence,  for  persons  who  think  that  they  have 
a  grievance  are  very  apt  to  put  in  exorbitant  claims,  and  the  owners  of 
some  of  the  whale-ships  which  were  destroyed  by  Confederate  cruisers  put 
in  claims  for  damages  in  which  they  reckoned  their  profit  at  the  almost 
fabulous  rate  of  350  per  cent,  per  annum.  Demosthenes  estimated  at 
12  minae  the  annual  profit  which  he  could  derive  from  the  labour  of 
slaves  worth  40  minad,  and  this  is  equivalent  to  30  per  cent,  but  as  they 

*  Essay  on  the  Populousness  of  Ancient  Nations. 
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were  employed  as  sword-catlers  and  cabinetmakers,  the  price  of  the 
materiab  and  instroments  employed  should  be  also  taken  into  considera- 
tion,  andy  if  these  had  been  given,  the  rate  of  profit  would  probably 
appear  much  lower.  But  even  if  these  facts  were  sufficient  to  prove  that 
the  rate  of  profit  was  higher  in  ancient  India  and  Greece  than  in  modem 
England,  they  would  not  prove  that  in  the  same  country  profit  is  lower 
at  a  later,  than  at  an  earlier  period  of  its  history.  Buckle  states  that  the 
same  rates  of  interest  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Institutes  of  Menu 
prevailed  in  India  in  1810,  and  his  object  was  not  to  prove  that  the  rate 
of  profit  had  Men,  but  that  it  had  always  been  high,  and  though  Hume 
oomddered  that  a  high  rate  of  profit  proved  a  society  to  be  in  its  infancy, 
yet  he  gives  no  figures  relative  to  the  rate  prevailing  in  Greece  at  any 
period  subequent  to  the  age  of  Demosthenes. 

Some  theories  have  been  propounded  to  establish  the  downward 
tendency  of  profit,  though  rather  to  account  for  a  fact  which  is  taken 
for  granted  than  to  prove  by  independent  reasoning  that  such   a 
tendency  must  exist.    Adam  Smith  supposes  that  the  increase  of  the 
capital  of  a  country  diminishes  the  rate  of  profit  by  increasing  the 
competition  of  the  capitalists  with  one  another,  because  when  profits 
are  unusually  high  in  one  trade  more  capital  is  attracted  to  it  and  they 
are  soon  reduced  to  the  ordinary  level,  he  therefore  supposes  that  an 
increase  of  capital  in  all  trades  must  reduce  profits  in  all.     But  there  is 
here  an  obvious  fallacy,  for  the  fact  that  capitalists  are  content  with  5 
per  cent,  is  sufficient  to  prevent  a  higher  rate  from  prevailing  in  any 
one  trade,  but  cannot  explain  its  reduction  to  4  per  cent.    There  is  no 
apparent  reason  why  the  possessors  of  the  additional  capital  should  not 
be  able  to  obtain  as  high  profits  as  other  capitalists  had  previously  done, 
and  to  suppose  that  they  would  be  content  with  less  than  they  could  get, 
is  to  suppose  that  they  would  not  desire  to  obtain  as  much  wealth  as 
possible  with  as  little  abstinence  as  possible.    If  an  article  can  be  profitably 
produced  at  the  price  of  5f.,  no  one  will  be  able  to  charge  more  for  it, 
but  competition  ^ill  not  reduce  the  price  below  5f.,  and  the  same  rule 
applies  to  the  rate  of  profit.    No  one  can  obtain  more  than  the  usual 
rate,  because  there  are  many  others  who  are  content  with  it,  but  to  say 
that  competition  reduces  the  rate  is  merely  to  say  that  the  rate  is  reduced 
without    explaining  the    motives  which  induce    the  whole    l)ody  of 
capitalists  to  submit  to  the  reduction.    Ricardo's  theory,  though  it  is  more 
ingenious,  and  has  been  more  generally  accepted  than  that  of  Adam 
Smith,  is  yet  open  to  the  same  objection.    His  theory  of  wages,  as  before 
mentioned,  is,  that  they  must  be  sufficient  to  give  the  labourer  a  certain 
quantity  of  food  and  other  necessaries,  and  that  if,  therefore,  the  cost  of 
food  increases^  wages  must  also  rise.    His  theory  of  profit  is,  tliat  it  is. 
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80  to  speak;  the  complement  of  wages,  i.6.,  that  the  two  together  make 
up  the  total  product  of  industry,  and  that  as  the  one  rises  the  other  falls. 
Bent  being  for  the  present  left  out  of  account,  it  is,  of  course,  perfectly 
true  that  the  whole  product  is  divided  between  the  capitalist  and  the 
labourer,  and  that  if  one  of  them  receives  a  larger  share,  the  other  receives 
a  smaller ;  but,  though  it  is  perfectly  true,  it  throws  no  light  on  the 
matter.  Wliether  the  labourer's  share  be  called  wages,  as  it  is  by 
Ricardo,  or  ^^  cost  of  labour,'*  as  it  is  by  Mill,  the  statement  that  the 
share  of  the  capitalist  diminishes  because  the  labourer's  share  increases, 
is  merely  a  statement  that  profit  falls  because  it  falls.  If  the  total 
product  be  represented  by  the  number  100,  then  the  statement  that  the 
cost  of  labour  is  equal  to  90  is  identical  with  the  statement  that  profit  is 
equal  to  10,  and  am  in  no  way  explain  the  latter  fact,  any  more  than 
the  statement  that  it  is  three-quarters  past  two  o'clock  can  explain  the. 
fact  that  it  is  a  quarter  to  three,  or  the  statement  that  Paris  is  to  the 
south  of  Loudon  can  explain  the  fact  that  London  is  to  the  north  of 
Paris.  If  the  cost  of  labour  rises  from  90  to  95,  profit  &lls  from  5  to 
10,  but  it  would  be  quite  ns  reasonable  to  say  tliat  the  cost  of  labour  had 
risen  becaase  profit  had  fallen  as  to  make  the  converse  statement,  and 
the  statement  that  the  labourer  receives  a  larger  share  implies  that  the 
capitalist  receives  a  smaller  one.  The  unsatisfactory  character  of 
Ricardo's  theory  has  already  been  ix)inted  out  by  Mr.  Jevons  in  the  work 
before  referred  to.  (Chap.  8,  sec.  2).  Such,  however,  being  his  theory, 
he  sought  to  establish  a  fall  of  profit  by  showing  that  food  had  a 
tendency  to  become  dearer  as  society  advanced,  and  that  the  wages  of 
the  labourer  increased  so  as  to  enable  him  to  procure  the  same  quantity 
of  it,  and  had  this  been  proved  it  would  undoubtedly  have  demonstrated 
that  the  rate  of  profit  must  fall  as  society  advances.  Unfortunately, 
however,  these  facts,  which  would  require  very  strong  evidence  to  prove 
them,  were,  by  Ricardo,  taken  for  granted,  and  we  are  simply  told,  as  if 
it  were  a  well  kno^Ti  fact,  that  food  tends  to  become  dearer  as  society 
advances.  It  is  quite  true  that  if  people  were  to  resort  to  poorer  soils 
than  those  previously  cultivated,  although  no  improvement  in  agriculture 
had  taken  place,  the  cost  of  procuring  food  would,  as  Ricardo  contends, 
be  increased,  but  he  was  bound  to  explain  the  motive  which  could  induce 
men  to  cultivate  these  poorer  soils.  He  assigns  the  increase  of 
population  as  the  cause,  but  such  an  increase  cannot  precede,  but  can 
only  follow,  an  increase  of  food.  Be  the  population  of  the  country  what 
it  may,  it  must  have  sufScient  food  before  the  fresh  land  is  taken  into 
cultivation,  and  if  there  be  an  additional  supply  which  is  not  wanted  to 
support  any  persons  already  engaged  in  agriculture,  it  may  either  be 
used  to  maintain  those  who  are  to  reclaim  the  new  land,  or  to  maintain 
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others  in  some  non-agricultural  employment.    But  if  all  the  waste  land 
be  inferior  to  any  yet  cultivated,  it  will  obviously  be  more  desirable  to 
employ  this  capitaJ  in  trade  or  manufactures,  and  for  the  labourers  to 
exchange  their  products  or  their  services  for  the  corn  of  the  farmers. 
By  doing  so  they  can  obtain  as  much  com  (say  40  hectolitres  of  wheat  a 
year)  as  the  farmers  produce  on  the  old  land,  while  by  cultiyating  the 
waste  land  they  would  obtain  a  smaller  quantity  (say  86  hectohtres),  and 
as  everyone  desires  to  obtain  wealth  by  the  least  possible  labour,  the 
former  course  would  be  preferred.     In  order  to  explain  why  the  latter 
course  should  be  adopted,  it  is  necessary  to  show  why  people  should 
desire  to  procure  dear  food  when  cheap  food  can  be  had,  but  if  we  are  to 
suppose  that  capitalists  would  consent  to  give  up  a  portion  of  their  own 
profits  in  order  that  the  labourers  whom  they  employ  in  reclaiming  the 
waste  land  may  receive  as  much,  or  nearly  as  much,  com  as  those 
employed  on  better  land,  it  becomes  still  more  difficult  to  account  for 
their    conduct.     The   waste  land  cannot  be  reclaimed  without  the 
concurrence  of  capitalists,  and,  as  they  would  be  able  to  obtain  the  same 
rate  of  profit  as  the  farmers  had  previously  done  if  they  would  employ 
their  capital  in  some  kind  of  manufacture,  to  suppose  that  they  would 
submit  to  a  lower  rate  is  to  suppose  that  they  would  not  desire  to  obtain 
wealth  by  the  least  possible  sacrifice.    Bicardo  says  that  the  increase  of 
population  would  compel  them  to  reclaim  the  waste  land,  but  this 
increase  cannot  take  place  untQ  after  the  land  has  been  reclaimed,  and,  if 
we  are  to  suppose  that  Bicardo,  and  those  who  follow  him,  really  mean 
that  it  must  be  done  in  order  that  an  increase  of  population  may  take 
place  afterwards,  there  still  remains  the  difficulty  of  explaining  the 
motive  which  can  induce  the  capitalists  to  take  this  course.     It  cannot 
be  a  desire  to  increase  their  own  families,  for,  by  the  supposition,  they 
would  receive  less  than  if  they  engaged  in  manufactures,  and  it  can 
hardly  be  supposed  that  they  would  submit  to  a  loss  in  order  to  enable 
other  people  to  increase  their  famihes.    It  cannot  be  that  there  is  no 
field  for  the  employment  of -capital  in  other  than  agricultural  industry, 
for,  as  Bicardo  himself  maintains,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  desires  of 
mankind  to  possess  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life.    As,  therefore,  no 
motive  is  assigned  which  could  induce  the  whole  class  of  capitalists  to 
submit  to  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  profit,  Bicardo's  theory,  like  that  of 
Adam  Smith,  fails  to  establish  the  fact.    Although  it  is  true  that  as  a 
country  advances  much  waste  land  is  reclaimed  which  was  formerly 
thought  too  poor  to  cultivate,  yet  this  is  owing  to  the  improvements 
which  are  constantly  taking  place  in  agriculture,  by  which  people  are 
enabled  to  cultivate  it  at  a  smaller  expense  than  would  previously  have  been 
necessary,  and  the  increase  of  population  is  the  effect,  and  not  the  cause. 
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Gherbuliez,  on  the  other  hand,  ascribes  the  fall  of  profit  to  the 
increased  prodnctiveness  of  industry,  instead  of  its  diminished  produc- 
tiveness as  Bieardo  has  done.    He  has  explained  his  theory  in  the 
chapter  on  profit  in  his  work  before  referred  to,  and  also  in  the  ^^  Journal 
des  Economistes,"  for  July,  1856,  in  both  of  which  places  he  has  availed 
himself  of  the  same  hjrpothesis  to  illustrate  his  theory.    He  supposes 
that  there  is  a  small  and  isolated  colony  of  farmers,  who  obtain  the 
wood  which  they  require  from  five  capitalists,  whom  he  names  B,  C,  D, 
F,  and  0,  and  that  the  amounts  of  capital  possessed  by  each  are  in  the 
proportion  of  10,  20,  30,  40,  and  50  respectively,  and  that  the  whole  is 
employed  in  maintaining  the  labourers  who  cut  down  the  wood  and 
oarry  it  to  the  farmers.    He  supposes  that  B  cannot  live  unless  he 
receives  a  profit  of  1  on  his  capital  of  10,  which  is  equivalent  to  10  per 
cent.,  and  that  he  is  able  to  obtain  it  because  without  the  use  of  his 
capital  the  required  quantity  of  wood  could  not  be  obtained,  and  that  the 
others  obtained  2,  3,  4,  and  5  respectively,  so  that  they  receive  the  same 
Eate  of  profit  as  B  does.    Next,  he  supposes  that  D,  F,  and  O  adopt 
some  improvement  which  enables  them  to  reduce  the  cost  of  wood,  but 
that  neither  the  capital  of  B  nor  that  of  C  is  sufiiciently  large  to  enable 
these  latter  to  adopt  the  new  method  of  production.    Under  these 
circumstances  B  and  C,  of  course,  abandon  the  business  of  wood  cutting ; 
but  Cherbuliez  contends  that  D,  F,  and  G  will  have  to  submit  to  a  fall  of 
profit,  perhaps  from  10  to  5  per  cent.     B  and  C  mil  lend  their  capital 
to  the  other  three,  and  as  that  of  D  is  now  the  smallest  employed  in  the 
business,  the  rate  of  profit  cannot  be  less  than  will  enable  him  to  live, 
but  if  he  receives  only  5  per  cent,  on  his  capital  of  80,  he  will  get  1  J, 
which  is  more  than  B  had  before,  while  F  and  G  get  2  and  2^  on  their 
40  and  50,  and  B  and  C  receive  interest  equal  to  J  and  1  respectively  on 
what  they  lend  to  the  others,  and  thus  each  receives  5  per  cent.    Thus 
the  discovery  of  new  machines  and  of  better  means  of  enforcing  the 
division  of  labour  tends  to  bring  about  a  more  general  accumulation 
of  a  large  amount  of  capital  in  the  same  hand,  and  this  tends  to  reduce 
the  rate  of  profit.*    There  is,  however,  the  same  objection  to  this  theory 
as  to  those  of  Adam  Smith  and  Ricardo,  viz. :  that  it  does  not  tell  us 
why  the  capitalists  should  submit  to  a  reduction  of  their  profits.    An 
invention  is  hit  upon  which  cannot  be  utilized  unless  a  large  mass  of 
capital  is  held  by  one  individual,  and  this  would  explain  why  a  class  of 
large  capitalists  should  supplant  the  small  ones,  but  the  same  fact 
would  enable  them  to  obtain  the  same  rate  of  profit  as  heretofore,  since 
their  assistance  is  necessary  to  supply  the  farmers  with  wood.     D,  indeed. 
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may  be  Bappoeed  capable  of  living  on  a  profit  of  5  per  cent.,  bat  this  is 
no  reason  why  he  should  not  take  10  if  he  could  get  it,  and  he  could  do 
so  by  simply  dech'ning  to  adopt  the  new  process  and  continuing  to 
procure  wood  in  the  old  way.  The  same  motive  would  equally  deter 
F  and  G  from  adopting  the  new  process,  and  B  and  C  from  abandoning 
the  old  one,  but,  even  if  D,  F,  and  G  should  adopt  the  new  one,  this 
would  be  no  reason  for  submitting  to  a  lower  rate  of  profit.  Cherbuliez 
contends  that  they  would  do  so  in  order  to  dispose  of  their  increased 
produce  by  reducing  its  price,  but  if  they  reduce  it  in  proportion  to  the 
reduction  in  the  quantity  of  labour  required  to  produce  it,  they  will 
obtain  the  same  profit  as  before,  and  to  say  that  they  will  submit  to  a 
reduction  of  their  profits  in  order  that  they  may  sell  their  wood  cheap,  is 
to  assume  that  they  will  rather  employ  their  capital  in  procuring  wood 
than  in  any  other  way.  Under  the  circumstances  supposed,  it  would  be 
the  interest  of  the  capitalists  to  produce  some  other  article  for  which  the 
fanners  would  give  a  better  price  than  for  wood,  or  else  to  become 
farmers^  and  supply  themselves  with  the  food  which  they  themselves 
require — a  course  wliich  would  induce  the  farmers  to  exchange  their 
com  for  wood  on  such  terms  that  both  they  and  the  wood-cutters  could 
obtain  the  same  rate  of  profit.  Cherbuliez's  theory,  therefore,  does 
not  prove  a  &11  of  profit,  but  merely  assumes  that  it  does  take  place, 
and  the  real  point  where  explanation  is  required  is  passed  over  in  silence. 
It  may  be  thought,  and  it  has  been  held,  that  as  society  advances  people 
become  more  willing  to  submit  to  low  profits,  because  they  are  more 
anxious  to  save,  and  feel  more  security  that  they  will  be  allowed  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  their  savings ;  but  though  the  greater  security  which  a 
civilized  society  enjoys  has  a  greater  effect  in  encouraging  people  to  lend 
money  on  interest,  it  does  not  follow  that  those  who  employ  their  own 
money  in  their  own  business  are  content  with  a  lower  rate  of  profit  than 
the  people  of  a  barbarous  country.  A  good  and  stable  Government  may 
secure  some  of  its  citizens  from  severe  losses  to  which  they  might  be 
otherwise  exposed,  and  this  probably  makes  up  for  any  enormous  gains 
to  which  an  insecure  state  of  society  may  give  occasion.  The  desire  of 
accumulation  does  not  prompt  men  to  accept  a  small  gain  when  a  large 
one  is  attainable,  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  whatever  the 
quantity  of  food  in  the  country,  it  can  always  be  employed  in  maintain- 
ing labourers  without  any  diminution  of  the  rate  of  profit  becoming 
necessary. 

As  different  countries  are  in  different  stages  of  civilization,  those  who 
hold  that  the  rate  of  profit  falls  as  society  advances,  naturally  hold  that 
different  rates  prevail  in  different  countries  at  the  present  time ;  and,  at 
I  do  not  admit  the  correctness  of  the  former  proposition,  I  am  natiiial]|j 
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led  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  latter.  The  question,  however,  is  not 
like  the  preceding,  a  theoretic  one,  which  can  be  settled  by  an  appeal  to 
Economic  Principles,  but  is  one  of  fact,  which  can  only  be  thoroughly 
settled  either  by  the  testimony  of  the  commercial  men  of  all  countries, 
or  by  a  large  collection  of  statistics  showing  the  average  dividends  paid 
by  Joint  Stock  Companies  in  all  parts  of  the  world*  Not  having  suiB- 
cient  material  of  this  nature  to  settle  the  question,  I  can  only  express 
with  diffidence  the  opinion  that  the  rate  of  profit  is  the  same  in  all 
countries,  and  endeavour  to  show  that  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to 
justify  the  contrary  opinion.  As  there  are  many  countries  whose  in- 
habitants are  ever  willing  to  embark  their  money  in  foreign  investments, 
there  must  be  a  general  tendency  to  uniformity  in  the  rate  of  profit 
throughout  the  world,  since  money  will  be  sent  from  a  country  where  the 
rate  is  low  to  one  where  it  is  high  ;  and  the  foreigners,  by  selling  their 
goods  at  a  lower  price  than  the  natives,  will  compel  them  to  reduce  their 
prices,  and,  consequently,  their  profits.  Other  Economists,  however, 
while  admitting  the  existence  of  this  tendency,  maintain  that  it  is  to  a 
great  extent  neutralized  by  the  various  political  and  social  inconveniences 
attending  foreign  investments,  and  that  a  certain  margin  may  and  does 
exist  between  the  rates  prevailing  in  different  countries^  and  that  compe- 
tition tends  not  to  obliterate,  but  to  preserve,  this  difference.  The  rate, 
for  instance,  may  be  5  per  cent,  in  one  country,  and  10  per  cent,  in 
another,  without  competition  reducing  them  to  uniformity ;  but  should 
the  rate  in  one  country  show  a  tendency  to  fall  below  5  per  cent.,  a  great 
deal  of  capital  will  be  sent  to  the  other  to  be  invested  at  10  per  cent., 
and  thus  the  difference  of  5  per  cent.,  which  is  supposed  to  compensate 
the  disadvantages  of  foreign  investment,  will  be  maintained.  To  this 
argument  there  is,  of  course,  no  theoretic  objection,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  power  of  competition  may  be  thus  limited,  but  there  is  one  trade 
in  which  competition  must  reduce  to  the  same  level  the  profits  of  all 
those  who  engage  in  it,  to  whatever  country  they  may  belong.  This  is 
the  business  of  conveying  goods  by  sea  from  one  country  to  another,  and 
if  the  commerce  between  France  and  England,  for  example,  be  carried  on 
by  both  French  and  English  merchants,  both  classes  must  charge  sub- 
stantially the  same  rates  of  freight,  and,  as  their  expenses  must  be  the 
same,  they  must  make  the  same  average  net  profit.  The  freight  must 
be  the  same,  for  if  English  shipowners  should  charge  more  than  the 
French,  the  latter  alone  would  be  employed  in  carrying  goods  from  Eng- 
land to  France,  or  from  France  to  England,  and  the  expenses  must  be 
the  same,  because  if  England  produces  better  ships  than  France,  it  will 
be  called  on  to  supply  all  that  are  required,  and  if  the  sailors  of  France 
are  found  to  be  superior  to  those  of  England,  French  sailors  alone  will  be 
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employed  in  English  ships,  or  their  wages  will  be  proportionablj  raised 
above  those  of  the  English.  The  rate  of  profit  being  the  same  with  the 
shipowners  of  both  conntries,  it  must  be  the  same  in  all  other  trades, 
since  shipowners  can  obtain  neither  more  nor  less  than  other  capitalists ; 
and  the  only  way  in  which  this  tendency  to  uniformity  can  be  neutra- 
lized is  through  the  competition  of  the  foreigner  completely  driving  the 
natives  out  of  the  shipping  trade.  In  a  country,  if  such  there  be,  which 
has  none  of  its  own  citizens  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  there  is  perhaps 
no  means  of  reducing  the  rate  to  the  same  level  as  in  other  coimtries. 
The  chief  reason  which  has  induced  Economists  to  believe  that  difierent 
rates  of  profit  prevail  in  difierent  countries  is  the  fact  that  the  rates  of 
interest  vary  considerably.  Thus,  Mr.  Fawcett,  referring  to  Australia, 
says,  ^  Wages  are  far  higher  there  than  in  England,  and  profits  are 
also  higher.  This  is  abundantly  verified  by  the  fact  that  the  current 
rate  of  interest  is  far  in  excess  of  that  which  prevails  in  our  own 
country."  *  The  common  opinion  that  the  rate  of  profit  is  unusually  low 
in  Holland,  seems,  in  like  manner,  to  be  founded  on  the  fact  that  the  rate 
of  interest  in  that  country  is  extremely  low.  I  have  already  endea- 
voured to  show  that  interest  is  not  a  correct  measure  of  profit,  and  the 
fact  that  it  is  low  in  Holland  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  greater  con- 
fidence whch  the  Dutch  repose  in  their  banking  institutions,  which 
renders  them  more  willing  to  trust  their  money  to  them,  and  less  liable 
to  be  seized  with  a  panic.  But  this  will  not  explain  why  the  Dutch 
Government  should  be  able,  as  it  is,  to  raise  a  permanent  loan,  the 
investors  in  which  receive  no  more  than  2  per  cent,  on  their  money, 
but  even  this  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  that  profit  is  lower  in  Holland 
than  in  England,  where  money  invested  in  the  Public  Funds  yields  more 
than  3  per  cent.  The  class  of  persons  who  invest  in  public  securities 
are  a  different  class  from  those  who  employ  their  money  in  business,  and 
there  may  be  a  great  difference  between  the  ratios  which  the  sums 
received  by  the  two  classes  bear  to  the  money  invested.  It  is  well-known 
that  the  rate  at  which  a  Government  can  borrow  money,  is  largely  influ- 
enced by  the  amount  of  the  loan  and  the  frcrjucncy  of  its  appeals  to  the 
money  market ;  and  Ricardo,  who  was  himself  a  Stock  Broker,  tells  us, 
(chap  21),  that  before  the  war  of  American  Independence,  the  English 
Government  borrowed  at  3  per  cent.,  but  that  during  the  last  war  with 
France,  it  had  to  pay  more  than  G  per  cent.',  and  that,  therefore,  tlio 
rate  of  interest  affords  a  very  unsafe  criterion  of  the  rate  of  profit.  If 
the  Dutch  Government  were  now  to  raise  a  large  loan,  isay  of  three 
milliards,  it  would  probably  have  to  pay  more  tlian  8  per  cent.,  wliilo,  if 
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our  Gtovemmcnt  were  to  pay  off  half  of  our  National  Debt,  it  might 
reduce  the  interest  on  the  remainder  to  2  per  cent.  The  class  of  persons 
who  desire  to  invest  in  the  funds  is,  in  proportion  to  the  sum  which  the 
Gtovemment  is  wiUing  to  borrow,  larger  in  Holland  than  in  England ; 
and  the  Dutch  are  therefore  obUged  to  content  themselves  with  a  lower 
rate  of  interest. 

Holland  is  the  only  country  in  which  it  has  been  generally  supposed 
that  the  rate  of  profit  is  lower  than  in  England ;  but  it  is  conmionly  sup- 
posed to  be  higher  in  the  United  States,  and  an  examination  of  the 
arguments  on  which  this  opinion  is  based  will  serve  to  decide  the  question 
whether  it  is  higher  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  than  in  England. 
Here  again,  as  in  the  case  of  Holland,  the  rate  of  interest  is  taken 
as  the  criterion  of  profit,  and  because  the  former  ranges  from  8  per  cent, 
in  New  York  to  18  per  cent,  in  California,  and  36  per  cent,  in  the 
Southern  States,  it  is  assumed  that  the  latter  must  also  be  very  high. 
Before  discussing  the  case  of  America,  it  will  be  useful  to  refer  to  some 
phenomena  which  are  exhibited  in  France,  and  which  may  serve  to  throw 
some  light  on  the  general  connection  between  interest  and  profit.  It  is 
not  generally  maintained  that  profit  is  higher  in  France  than  in  Eng- 
land, and  a  proof  that  the  same  rate  prevails  in  both  countries  is 
afforded  by  the  fact  that,  in  both  of  them,  land  is  sold  at  such  a  price 
that  the  investment  yields  about  8  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  as  this 
mode  of  investment  is  considered  to  be  the  most  secure  of  all,  the  rate 
of  profit  on  other  and  less  secure  investments  must  be  the  same  also. 
Yet,  Mr.  Newmarch,*  who  mentions  this  fact,  states  also,  that  while 
in  England  the  rate  of  interest  on  mortgages  is  not  generally  more  than 
4  per  cent.,  the  average  in  France  ranges  as  high  as  7  per  cent.,  and  in 
some  cases  rises  to  10,  or  even  12  per  cent.  He  furnishes  us  with  the 
explanation  of  this  apparent  anomaly,  telling  us  that  a  great  number  of 
these  loans  are  raised  by  poor  men,  who  are  both  owners  and  cultivators 
of  the  soil,  and  frequently  amount  to  less  than  250f.  It  is  evident  that 
it  must  be  much  more  expensive  to  collect  the  interest  on  a  hundred 
small  debts  than  on  one  large  one  which  is  equal  to  the  whole  of  them ; 
and  we  need  not  wonder  that  the  French  money-lenders  charge  a  higher 
rate  than  is  done  in  England,  where  mortgages  are  generally  for  large 
amounts.  When,  moreover,  the  small  amount  of  each  loan  is  taken  into 
account  (one-fourth  of  the  whole  territorial  debt  of  France,  consisting  in 
1841  of  advances  of  not  more  than  l,000f.  each),  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
the  French  farmers  are  able  to  pay  interest  at  a  rate  which  seems  so 
much  out  of  proportion  to  the  profits  of  their  business.    Their  income 

♦  Tooke*B  History  of  Prices.    Vol.  VI.,  pp.  92,  96. 
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JnnhidM  not  aulj  the  lent  of  their  land^  bnt  the  profit  on  their  capital, 
and  the  wages  of  their  labour;  and  the  interest  which  they  have  to  pay 
bean  a  Terj  small  proportion  to  their  income,  while  a  small  som  may  be 
ahsolntely  neoesmy  to  enable  them  to  keep  their  fiums  in  proper  cnlti- 
Tatiaii,  and  the  want  of  it  might  expose  them  to  very  serious  loss.  The 
net  pn^  on  their  whole  capital  may  be  no  more  than  5  per  cent.«  bat  a 
small  loan  may  enable  them  to  utilize  a  portion  of  their  land  and  of  their 
iparo  time,  which  would  not  otherwise  be  profitably  employed ;  and  the 
whole  gain  which  it  would  bring  them  may  well  amount  to  100  per 
oenL  on  the  loan,  from  which  interest  at  10  or  12  per  cent,  would  be  a 
trifling  dedncticm.  If  we  now  apply  these  principles  to  the  case  of 
America,  we  shall  see  that  the  i»«valenoe  of  a  high  rate  of  intenst  by 
no  means  proves  a  high  rate  of  profit.  The  fact  that  the  rate  of  discount 
ranges  at  from  8  to  10  per  cent,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  shows  rather 
the  nnwiDingnesB  of  the  owners  of  money  to  entrust  it  to  the  keeping  of 
banken  than  the  prevalence  of  an  unusually  high  rate  of  profit  in  com* 
mercial  enterprise.  I  have  been  informed  that  traders  in  New  York  do 
not  so  frequently  a{q)eal  for  assistance  to  bankers,  and  that  they  have  not 
so  mndi  confidence  in  one  another  as  is  the  case  in  this  country ;  and  if 
this  be  80,  the  borrowers  being  more  in  want  of  money  are  willing  to  give 
more  for  it,  and  the  lenders  having  less  confidence  that  they  will  be 
repaid,  charge  more  to  compensate  for  the  risk  which  they  incur.  Sir. 
Somers  states*  that  in  the  Southern  States  the  planters  borrow  money 
at  rates  varying  from  15  to  24  per  cent,  per  annum,  on  the  security  of 
their  cotton,  and  this  may  be  thought  to  indicate  a  high  rate  of  profit ; 
but  his  aoooont  does  not  represent  them  as  making  large  fortunes,  but 
on  die  contrary,  as  oontri^ing  with  great  difficulty  to  keep  their  heads 
above  water.  At  the  period  of  the  cotton  harvest,  they  have  great  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  the  necessary  number  of  labourers  to  gather  it  in,  and 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  a  small  sum  advanced  at  this  period  may  save  them 
from  a  serious  loss.  An  advance  of  10,000f.  may  enable  a  planter  to 
get  in  a  crop  which  is  worth  100,000f. ;  and  if  he  has  to  pay  as  much  as 
2,400f.  for  it,  he  will  still  be  a  considerable  gainer,  though  the  pn^t  on 
his  whole  capital  may  not  amount  to  more  than  5,000f.  per  annum.  But 
even  this  is  putting  the  case  too  strongly,  for  the  rate  of  24  per  cent,  per 
anniun  is  made  up  by  multiplying  by  twelve  the  rate  of  2  per  cenL  per 
month,  and  though  Mr.  Somers  does  not  mention  the  fint,  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  the  loans  are  frequently  paid  back  within  a  few  months,  so 
that  the  loss  to  the  planter  in  the  case  BU|^>oeed  above  maybe  reduced  to 
600£,  or  even  lOOt    In  California,  too,  the  rate  of  Id  per  cent  per 
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annum  means  1^  per  cent,  per  month,  and  aoon  after  the  gold  diaoove- 
rics,  interest  was  sometunea  calcnlated  hj  the  week ;  and  in  India  the 
ryots  pajy  or  nsed  to  paj,  8,  4,  and  5  per  cent,  per  month.  Aa  it  mnat  be 
most  convenient  to  a  farmer  to  pay  off  his  debts  soon  after  the  harvest, 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  shoald  be  more  disagreeable  to  him  to  pay 
5  per  cent,  on  a  loan  incurred  a  month  before  than  on  one  incorred  a 
year  before  that  time,  and  it  is  only  by  a  fiction  that  the  one  rate  is 
represented  as  being  twelve  times  as  high  as  the  other.  If,  indeed,  the 
farmer  cannot  soon  repay  the  loan,  he  will  be  sooner  rained  in  a  oonntiy 
where  interest  is  high,  and  it  is  said  that  the  lyots  who  once  begin  to 
borrow  money  wherewith  to  buy  seed,  never  get  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
money-lenders  until  they  are  completely  ruined.  In  £ek^  however,  the 
interest  which  a  capitalist  has  to  pay  for  occasional  loans  shoald  be  oon- 
siderod,  not  as  a  measure  of  his  profit,  but  as  a  part  of  his  expenses ;  and, 
whatever  1)c  the  rate  which  ho  has  to  pay,  it  has  no  effect  on  the  rate  of 
the  net  profit  which  remains  over  after  all  sngh  losses  have  been  de- 
ducted. The  Federal  Government  borrows  money  at  about  the  same 
riitc  IIS  the  French  Government,  viz.,  rather  under  5  per  cent.,  and 
thougli  the  English  Government  can  now  borrow  a  small  sum  at  8,  or  even 
2^  I)cr  cent.,  it  had  to  pay  6  per  cent,  during  the  last  war  with  France ; 
and  would  probably  have  to  do  so  again,  if  obliged  to  raise  a  fresh  loan 
eciual  to  that  raJBcd  hj  the  United  States  during  the  Civil  War.  It  may 
Imj  thouf^ht  that  the  rapid  increase  of  capital  in  the  United  States 
Ixitokoiis  u  hiph  rate  of  profit,  which  enables  the  people  to  lay  by  more 
than  the  Itlnfifh'sh  can  do;  but  a  little  consideration  will  show  that  this 
does  not  establish  the  fact.  Lalx)ur  is  extremely  productive  in  raising 
food  in  that  country,  but  the  appetite  of  the  labourers  is  not  thereby 
increase<l,  and  the  cheapness  of  food  renders  it  more  easy  for  labourers 
and  capitalists  to  save  a  portion  of  their  earnings.  A  labourer  who  in 
England  produces,  and  therefore  earns,  the  equivalent  of  80  hectolitres 
of  wheat  in  a  year,  can  in  America  produce  90  in  the  same  time,  and 
can,  therefore,  either  maintain  a  larger  family,  or  save  a  greater  portion 
of  his  earnings ;  and  the  abundance  of  unoccupied  fertile  land  enables 
the  people  to  produce  a  constantly-increasing  quantity  of  food,  which, 
in  its  turn,  causes  a  rapid  increase  of  population.  As  both  the  number 
of  the  labourers  and  the  amount  of  capital  necessary  to  maintain  them, 
increase  rapidly,  no  further  explanation  of  the  great  prosperity  of  the 
United  States  is  rec|uircd.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  capitalists 
derive  no  benefit  from  the  fertility  of  the  soil  because  the  rate  of  profit 
is  not  higher  than  elsewhere,  for,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  capitalists 
benefit  as  consumers,  and  it  is  only  as  such  that  the  labourers  benefit  by 
the  cheapness  of  food,  and  an  American  capitalist  who  has  saved  up  the 
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product  of  twenty  years'  labour,  even  if  he  cannot  obtain  more  profit 
upon  it  than  is  equivalent  to  one  year's  labour,  can,  nevertheless,  obtain 
more  of  the  necessaries  of  life  for  his  annual  profit  than  an  Englishman 
can  do  who  has  practised  the  same  amount  of  abstinence,  i.e.,  has  saved 
up  what  in  England  is  equivalent  to  twenty  years'  wages. 

For  direct  evidence  on  the  point,  whether  profit  is  really  higher  in  the 
United  States  than  in  England,  I  have  but  little  to  offer,  but  there  is  so 
much  English  money  invested  in  railway  and  other  companies  in  the 
former  country,  that  it  would  seem  that  there  must  be  a  constant 
tendency  to  bring  the  two  to  the  same  level.  One  proof  that  this  has 
been  already  brought  about  is  furnished  by  the  great  number  of  American 
ships  engaged  in  the  carrying  trade,  in  which  they  have  to  compete  with 
the  ships  of  England  and  other  nations,  and  the  merchants  engaged  in 
which  must,  therefore,  accept  the  same  rate  of  profit,  on  pain  of  losing 
their  business  if  they  attempted  to  make  more  than  the  usual  rate. 
When  De  Tocqueville  wrote  his  "  Democracy  in  America,"  the  Americans 
engrossed  most  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  Mediterranean,  and,  although 
the  supremacy  has  since  passed  to  the  Greeks,  and  from  them  to  the 
Englidi,  the  change  can  hardly  be  attributed  to  the  high  rate  of  profit 
which  the  Americans  require,  since  the  opinion  that  the  rate  was  high 
was  quite  as  common  when  De  Tocque\iUe  wrote  as  at  the  present  time. 
Mr.  Thornton  ascribes  the  success  of  the  Greeks  to  the  system  of 
co-operation  which  is  pursued  in  their  ships  ;  and  their  recent  decline  is 
the  consequence  of  the  obstacles  which  the  Greek  (Government  places  in 
the  way  of  the  use  of  iron  for  ship-building  purposes,  from  which 
obstacles  English  ship-owners  are,  of  course,  free.  The  Americans  do, 
indeed,  complain  of  the  decline  of  their  commerce,  and  ascribe  it  to  the 
lower  rate  of  profit  with  which  Englishmen  are  content ;  but  as  the 
American  Government  imposes  a  heavy  tax  on  the  construction  and 
repair  of  ships  in  its  ports,  and  even  on  the  first  entry  of  a  ship  purchased 
by  an  American  into  one  of  their  ports,  we  need  not  look  fiirther  for  an 
explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  commerce  between  England  and  America 
is  carried  on  chiefly  in  English  vessels.  With  respect  to  another 
business,  that  of  banking,  Mr.  Newmarch  has  furnished  us  with  a 
valuable  table  showing  the  actual  amount  of  profit  realized  during  along 
series  of  years  by  the  whole  of  the  banks  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
ratio  which  it  bore  to  their  paid-up  capital.*  From  this  table  it  appears 
that  the  average  rate  of  profit  during  the  twenty-three  years,  1884-1856 
inclusive,  was  18^  per  cent.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  equally 
comprehensive  table  of  the  profits  of  English  Joint  Stock  Banks,  but  the 

*  Tooke*s  History  of  Prioes,  toL  YI.,  p.  748. 
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following  passage  from  Lombard-street,  in  which  Mr.  Bagehot  gives  the 
result  of  a  comparison  of  the  published  returns  of  110  English  banks  for 
the  year  1867,  throws  some  light  on  the  subject : — "  The  result  of  these 
banks,  as  regards  the  dividends  they  pay 


Naof 
Companies. 

Capital. 

Above  20  per  cent. 

Between  16  and  20  per  oent. 
„       10  and  16       „ 
„         6  and  10       „ 

Undfir  5  dot  cent .•• 

16        . 
20 
86 
36 
3 

£6^02,767 

6,439,439 

14,056,950 

14,182,379 

1,350,000 

110 

£40^31,536 

^*  That  is  to  say,  above  25  per  cent,  of  the  capital  employed  in  these 
banks  pays  over  15  per  cent.,  and  62^  per  cent,  of  the  capital  pays  more 
than  10  per  cent.  So  striking  a  result  is  not  to  be  shown  in  any  other 
Joint  Stock  trade."  (P.  246).  These  figures  relate  only  to  a  single 
year,  but  it  was  not  a  remarkably  favourable  one  for  banking  operations, 
and,  if  they  do  not  show  that  the  profits  of  banking  are  as  high  in 
England  as  in  America,  they,  at  least,  show  that  the  difference  is  very 
slight  when  compared  with  the  difference  between  the  rates  of  interest 
prevailing  in  the  two  countries.  The  experience  of  India  and  Australia 
shows,  in  like  manner,  that  high  rates  of  interest  do  not  yield 
proportionately  high  dividends  to  the  banks  which  profit  by  them. 
Taking  all  the  evidence  into  consideration,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
it  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  that  different  rates  of  profit  prevail  in 
diflTerent  countries,  since  the  differences  in  the  rates  of  interest  may  be 
otherwise  accounted  for,  and  the  competition  of  different  nations  in 
maritime  commerce,  in  railway  construction,  and  in  banking,  is  always 
tending  to  produce  uniformity  in  those  trades,  and,  consequently,  in  aU 
others. 

In  considering  the  subject  of  profit,  I  have  hitherto  assumed  that  the 
labourers  are  free  agents,  who  wiU  not  work  unless  the  wages  which  they 
receive  are  equivalent  to  what  they  can  produce,  and  that  the  possibility 
of  their  demanding  higher  wages  is  one  of  the  circumstances  which 
influences  a  capitalist  in  restricting  himself  to  the  usual  rate  of  profit. 
There  are,  however,  some  cases  in  which  this  condition  is  not  fulfilled, 
and  where  the  labourer  is  compelled  to  work  against  his  will,  and  to 
content  himsedf  with  such  remuneration  as  the  capitalist  may  choose  to 
give  him,  and  it  remains  to  examine  whether  in  such  a  case  higher 
profits  may  be  obtained  than  under  the  regime  of  freedom.    The  most 
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marked  instanoe  of  the  kind  Ib  that  in  which  the  labonrera  are  Blavea^ 
when  the  quantity  of  food,  &o,  which  they  receive  is  simply  such  as  will 
enable  them  to  do  their  work,  and  has  no  necessary  connection  with  the 
unoont  of  goods  which  they  produce.  In  such  a  case  it  might  be 
thought  that  a  capitalist  could  obtain  higher  profits  for  himself  by 
giving  his  slaves  less  than  free  labourers  would  receive,  and  in  some 
cases  this  may  be  so  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  found  that  the  labour  of  the 
dave  is  so  much  less  efficient  than  that  of  the  freeman,  that  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  product  neutralises  the  advantages  of  the  diminution  of  the 
expense.  There  are  several  reasons  why  slave  labour  should  be  very 
inefficient :  it  is  given  reluctantly,  and  therefore  requires  much  super^ 
vision,  and,  as  the  slave  gains  nothing  by  exhibiting  greater  skill,  it  is 
hi6  interest  to  conceal  any  skill  he  may  possess  ;  and  so  much  trouble 
is  required  in  teaching  him  a  new  process,  that  the  slave-owner  finds  it 
most  convenient  to  employ  the  same  men  at  the  same  work  for  the 
whole  of  their  lives,  even  in  circumstances  where  the  state  of  the  market 
renders  it  scarcely  profitable.  Tobacco,  for  instance,  was  grown  in  Vir- 
ginia for  a  hundred  years  without  intermission,  although  it  often  hap- 
pened that  there  was  no  sufficient  market  for  it,  and  although  the 
constant  raising  of  the  same  crop  destroyed  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 
It  is  generally  found  that  when  free  and  slave  labour  compete  in  the 
same  industry,  the  former  has  a  great  advantage,  and  is  able  to  beat  the 
latter  out  of  the  field  ;  but  this  is  not  always  the  case  ;  and  the  circum* 
stances  which  enabled  slavery  to  hold  its  ground  for  more  than  two 
centuries  in  the  Southern  States  of  the  American  Union  are,  in  an 
economic  point  of  view,  extremely  instructive.  The  climate  and  soil  of 
those  States  are  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  cotton,  rice,  and 
the  sugar-cane,  and,  in  the  case  of  each  of  these  plants,  a  large  number 
of  men  can  work  together  within  a  small  space,  and  under  the  eye  of  a 
single  overseer,  which  cannot  be  done  in  the  case  of  cereals,  and  thus  the 
expense  of  superintendence  is  minimised.*  It  is  only,  therefore,  where 
these  plants  can  be  grown  that  slavery  ever  throve  in  the  United  States ; 
and  even  there  it  would  soon  have  worked  itself  out  by  the  gradual 
exhaustion  of  the  soil  had  there  not  been  such  a  vast  extent  of  fertile 
unoccupied  land  for  the  planters  to  resort  to  when  the  old  land  was 
exhausted.  It  is  well  known  that  the  desire  of  the  Southern  planters  to 
obtain  a  larger  area  for  the  extension  of  slavery  in  the  West,  was  the 
cause  which  led  to  the  civil  war  which  resulted  in  the  abolition  of 
slavery. 

But  even  if  articles  could  be  produced  at  a  cheaper  rate  by  slaves 

♦  See  Oaimee'  Slave  Power,  18S8. 
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than  by  free  labourers,  this  would  not  raise  the  rate  of  profit,  bat  would 
rather  lower  the  price  of  the  goods,  since  the  capitalists  would  still 
compete  with  one  another,  and  would  still  be  obliged  to  content 
themselves  with  the  same  rate  as  was  obtained  by  those  who  employed 
free  labourers ;  for  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  a  society  should  exist  in 
which  there  should  be  no  fr^  labourers,  and  those  who  employed  slaves 
could  not,  on  that  account,  charge  higher  terms  for  their  services.  Now 
that  slavery  has  almost  disappeared  from  the  civilised  world,  another 
system  is  springing  up  which  exhibits  some  of  the  same  evils,  though  in 
a  more  mitigated  form.  The  planters,  who  are  no  longer  able  to  buy  and 
sell  slaves,  wish,  nevertheless,  to  prevent  their  labourers  from  bargaining 
with  them  on  equal  terms  and  from  leaving  the  service  of  a  master  who 
iU-treats  them,  and  they  accordingly  enter  into  a  contract  with  labourere 
in  a  distant  country  to  work  for  a  fixed  rate  of  wages  for  five  years,  or 
some  other  long  period.  This  system  has  been  pursued  in  many 
colonies,  British  and  other,  but  it  is  in  Demerara  and  Queensland  that 
the  abuses  connected  with  it  have  attracted  most  attention  of  late  years.  ' 
In  Demerara  they  are  subjected  to  great  hardships,  being  forced  to 
labour  for  16  or  20  hours  in  succession,  and  find  practically  no  redress 
from  the  magistrates,  who  naturally  sympathise  with  the  planters.  The 
question,  however,  which  is  to  be  discussed  here,  is,  whether  the  system 
tends  to  raise  the  rate  of  profit?  and  to  this  it  seems  that  a  negative 
answer  must  be  given,  since,  even  if  the  planters  could  get  sugar  grown 
at  a  smaller  expense,  their  competition  would  compel  them  to  reduce  the 
price,  and  to  content  themselves  with  the  same  profit  as  those  who 
employed  free  labourers.  It  is  said,  accordingly,  that  the  planters  of 
Demerara  did  not  make  more  than  8  per  cent,  per  annum  for  three 
years  together.  The  planters  say  that  they  cannot  grow  sugar  because 
"  labour  is  dear,"  and  that  it  is  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
that  "cheap  labour"  should  be  imported;  but  the  fact  of  which  they 
complain  is  that  sugar  cannot  be  grown  in  those  countries  with  as  little 
labour  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  or  else  that  the  people  find  it  more 
profitable  to  produce  some  other  article  than  sugar.  Whichever  of 
these  be  the  case,  it  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  sugar  should  not  be 
grown  there,  but  it  is  not  singular  that  those  who  think  they  can  make  a 
fortune  by  producing  it  should  imagine  that  their  own  prosperity  is  the 
same  thing  as  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  should  call  on  the 
(Jovemment  to  assist  them  in  obtaining  it.  Nor  is  it  strange  that  the 
Colonial  Ofiioe  should  assist  the  planters  in  their  attempt  to  make  them- 
selves independent  of  the  labourers  of  their  own  country,  and  should,  at 
the  distance  of  thousands  of  miles,  support  a  system  which  is  so  injurious 
to  our  unfortunate  dependencies.    What  is  to  be  wondered  at  is  that 
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EooncmiiBtB  should  reoommend  the  views  of  the  planters  as  exhibiting^ 
a  floimd  i^^iredation  of  scientific  principles,  and  shoold  endorse  the 
opinion  that  low  wages  are  a  benefit  to  a  country.  Thus  the  late 
Mr.  Herman  Merivale  recommended  the  importation  of  coolies  into 
Demerara  on  this  ground,  among  others,  that  it  would  ''bring  down  the 
enormous  rate  of  wages  by  fair  competition."  *  He  would,  no  doubt, 
repudiate  all  intention  of  saying  that  a  reduction  of  the  comfort  of  the 
labouring  classes  can  be  a  ben^t  to  a  country,  and  yet  this  is  what  his 
words  imply,  and  the  disparaging  epithet ''  enormous "  is  applied  to  a 
high  rate  of  wages,  while  the  name  of  *^  fair  competition  "  is  given  to  the 
system  by  which  labourers  are  practically  prevented  from  choosing  their 
own  masters,  or  the  rate  of  wages  for  which  they  will  work.  Unfor- 
tunately, Bicardo's  theory  of  profit  lends  itself  to  the  interpretation 
which  is  &vourable  to  the  views  of  planters,  although  he  himself  would 
not  have  put  such  a  construction  upon  it.  He  repeatedly  tells  us  that 
{HTofit  rises  when  wages  fall,  but  by  wages  he  means  the  proportion  which 
the  labourer  receives  of  the  whole  product,  and  he  means  nothing  more 
than  that  profit  rises  whenever  it  rises.  If  the  planters  could  give  the 
labourers  a  smaller  share  of  the  produce  they  would,  of  course,  keep  a 
larger  share  for  themselves,  but  a  mere  reduction  of  the  sum  of  money 
paid  to  each  labourer,  or  even  for  a  given  quantity  of  work,  has  no  effect 
on  the  rate  of  profit,  but  only  on  the  price.  If  labourers  cannot  be 
induced  to  work  unless  bound  by  long  contracts,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that 
they  are  not  adequately  remunerated,  and  a  Government  which  compels 
them  to  adhere  to  them  is  sacrificing  their  happiness  for  the  sake  of 
enabling  a  few  capitalists  who  will  not  labour  for  themselves  to  obtain 
a  fortune  by  inflicting  misery  upon  others. 

So  long  as  it  is  open  to  everyone  to  enter  any  trade  which  he  chooses, 
the  rate  of  profit  in  any  one  trade  cannot  be  permanently  higher  than  it 
is  in  otherSy  but  when  a  few  individuals,  or  companies,  or  a  government, 
enjoy  a  monopoly  of  one  trade,  they  may  obtain  much  more  than  the 
average  profit  on  the  capital  invested.  After  a  large  sum  has  been  spent 
in  establishing  a  business,  it  is  frequently  found  that  the  receipts  increase 
more  rapidly  than  the  expenses,  and  that,  therefore,  the  net  profit  would 
go  on  continually  increasing,  if  competition,  or  the  fear  of  competition, 
did  not  compel  the  proprietors  to  reduce  their  prices,  and  so  transfer  the 
benefit  to  the  public.  It  appears  from  a  paper  read  by  Sir  James 
Anderson  to  the  Statistical  Society  in  June,  1872,  on  ''  The  Statistics  of 
Telegraphy,"  that  if,  after  the  construction  of  a  telegraph  line,  the 
company  continues  to  charge  the  same  tariff,  the  number  of  telegrams 

*  Lectmes  cm  Oolonisation  and  Colonies,  Now  Edition,  1861,  p.  818. 
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Bent  will  gradually  increasey  while  the  expenaefl  wUl  not  do  so  in  the 
same  proportion^  but  that  every  redaction  of  the  tariff  is  followed  by  a 
diminution  of  the  net  profit.  This  he  shows  to  have  been  the  case 
wherever  it  has  been  tried,  whether  in  England  or  on  the  Continent, 
whether  by  a  government  or  by  a  company.  If,  before  the  English 
Government  assumed  the  control  of  the  telegraphs,  the  companies  had 
enjoyed  a  monopoly,  they  might,  by  maintaining  a  high  tariff,  have 
procured  high  dividends  for  themselves,  but  they  were  compelled  to 
make  several  reductions  in  their  tarifEs  by  the  fear  that,  if  they  did  not, 
new  companies  would  be  formed,  which  would  interfere  with  their 
business.  Their  competition,  however,  did  not  lead  them  to  reduce  their 
tariff  below  the  point  which  would  yield  them  a  reasonable  profit,  and 
their  unwillingness  to  do  so  was  made  a  matter  of  complaint,  and  formed 
(he  principle  reason  which  induced  the  Government  to  take  over  the 
management  of  the  telegraphs.  The  tariff  was  immediately  reduced,  and 
this  measure  was  vaunted  as  a  great  boon  to  the  public,  no  regard  being 
paid  to  the  fact  that  an  increased  charge  was  imposed  on  the  public  in 
their  capacity  of  tax-payers,  in  order  to  compensate  the  shareholders  of 
the  companies,  and  that  the  receipts  of  the  telegraph  department  were 
but  slightly  in  excess  of  the  working  expenses.  Those  who  send 
telegrams  have  benefitted  by  the  change,  but  why  they,  rather  than  the 
tax-payers,  should  be  called  the  public,  is  by  no  means  clear.  As  several 
reductions  had  been  made  in  the  tariff  while  the  companies  retained  the 
business,  it  is  probable  that  more  would  have  followed  if  the  Government 
had  not  interfered,  but  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  the  Government  will 
ever  consent  to  a  lower  rate  than  the  unremunerative  one  which  is  at 
present  enforced.  A  government  is  even  less  disposed  than  a  company 
to  make  experimental  reductions  in  its  tariff,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a 
larger  revenue.  The  reform  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill  was  not  introduced 
without  the  most  vehement  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Post  Office, 
and  it  would  seem  that  the  ordinary  rate  of  letter-postage  might  now 
be  reduced  from  10c.  to  5c. ;  but  the  reduction  is  not  made  because  it 
would  entail  an  immediate  sacrifice  of  revenue.  It  is  said  that  the  profits 
of  the  Post  Office  are  in  excess  of  the  ordinary  profits  of  stock,  but  I 
cannot  tell  whether  this  is  the  case,  as  I  have  never  met  with  any 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  it.  At  all  events,  the 
telegraphs  are  worked  at  a  loss. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  profit,  I  will  add  a  few  words  on  a 
question  which  has  been  raised  with  regard  to  it,  and  which,  though  it 
does  not  come  within  the  province  of  Political  Economy,  I  am  unwilling 
to  pass  over  altogether.  Many  socialists  hold  the  opinion  that  there 
ought  to  be  no  such  thing  as  profit,  and  that  whatever  is  received  by 
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Cental  is,  in  realify,  nnjiutly  taken  away  from  labour.  I  have 
eDdeayomed  tp  show  that  the  reason  why  capital  yields  a  profit  is,  that 
its  aociuniilation  increases  in  productiveness  of  labour,  and,  therefore, 
Qiere  must  be  a  profit  wherever  machinery  is  employed,  and  wherever 
labonrerB  are  maintained  for  any  length  of  time,  while  engaged  in  any 
other  work  than,  that  of  procuring  food.  This  profit  need  not  be 
appropriated  by  the  persons  who  provide  the  capital,  but  may  be 
distributed  among  the  labourers  under  the  name  of  wages  ;  and  it  is  a 
Intimate  subject  for  discussion,  whether  it  is  beneficial  to  society  that 
those  who  do  not  labour  should  derive  any  benefit  from  the  labour  of 
others.  But  whatever  solution  of  the  question  be  preferred,  the  fact  of 
profit  will  still  remain,  whether  a  class  of  capitalists  does  or  does  not 
exist.  It  does  not  belong  to  Political  Economy  to  defend  the  existing 
arrangements  of  society ;  and  it  is  highly  undesirable  to  base  any  theories 
respecting  the  science  on  their  supposed  harmony  \\itli  any  notions  of 
social  equity.  Bastiat  considers  that  the  theory  that  tlie  rate  of  profit 
tends  to  fidl  as  society  advances,  is  the  one  which  is  best  fitted  to  show 
that  the  interests  of  capitalists  and  labourers  are  harmonious,  while,  if  I 
am  right  in  supposing  the  rate  to  be  permanent,  both  classes  must  be 
equally  benefitted  by  every  improvement  in  production,  and  equally 
injured  by  whatever  impedes  it ;  but  whichever  of  these  theories  be  the 
oorrect  one,  the  question  must  be  decided  solely  by  reasoning  from 
economic  principles,  and  no  theory  which  can  receive  the  sanction  of 
Bcienoe»  can  in  any  way  affect  the  truth  of  his  great  principle,  that  '^  tons 
les  interdts  legitimes  sent  harmoniques." 


CHAPTEE  v.— BENT. 

DEFINITION    OF    RENT — CAUSE    OF    BENT — ^BISE    OF    BENT   WITH   THE 

PBOGBESS  OF  SOCIETY. 

Besides  wages  and  profit,  there  yet  remainB  a  third  division  of  wealth, 
to  which  the  name  of  rent  has  been  given  ;  and  the  examination  of  the 
laws  which  govern  it  will  terminate  the  subject  of  distribution.  After 
the  toil  of  the  labourer  and  the  abstinence  of  the  capitalist  have  been 
remunerated,  what  remains  of  the  product  is  given  over  to  the  landlord 
or  owner  of  the  soil,  although  he  has  contributed  neither  labour  nor 
abstinence  towards  it  production,  but,  as  has  been  said,  simply  holds  out 
his  hand  to  receive  it.  This  surplus  is  called  rent,  but  the  word  has 
generally  a  more  extended  meaning,  and  commonly  includes  all  payments 
which  are  made  to  the  proprietor  of  a  piece  of  land,  or  of  a  house,  in 
return  for  permission  to  use  them.  In  reality  the  rent  of  a  house  is,  in 
general,  no  more  than,  or  is,  at  least,  in  great  part»  the  profit  on  the 
capital  employed  in  building  it,  and,  as  such,  it  requires  no  further 
explanation.  Houses  cannot  be  built  unless  the  builderB  obtain  the  same 
rate  of  profit  as  other  traders,  and  those  who  use  them  must  pay  as  much 
as  will  give  the  builders  the  necessary  sum  ;  but  the  ground-rent  which 
the  builder  has  to  pay  is  not  to  be  so  explained,  since  it  is  often  paid  for 
ground  on  which  no  capital  whatever  has  been  expended,  and  where, 
accordingly,  there  is  no  abstinence  to  remunerate.  In  like  maimer  the 
rent  of  a  farm  often  consists  in  part  of  the  profit  on  the  capital  expended  by 
its  landlord,  or  former  occupier,  in  improving  it,  and  if  it  were  only  in  such 
cases  that  rent  were  paid  there  would  be  no  occasion  to  treat  of  it 
separately,  but  it  might  be  dismissed  as  a  form  of  profit.  Rent,  in  the 
economic  sense  of  the  term,  denotes  only  the  surplus  value  of  the  product 
of  industry  beyond  the  profit  and  wages  of  the  producers,  and  it  is  in 
this  sense  alone  that  the  word  will  be  henceforth  used.  It  matters  not 
whether  the  same  person  is  owner  and  occupier  of  a  farm,  or  whether 
they  are  two  persons,  but,  in  either  case,  the  excess  of  the  yield  beyond 
what  is  sufficient  to  give  the  ordinary  wages  of  the  labour,  and  the 
ordinary  profit  on  the  capital  employed  constitutes  the  rent,  and  its 
existence  is  the  phenomenon  to  be  explained.  Thus  it  will  have  been 
seen  that  several  of  the  terms  hitherto  employed,  capital,  value,  profit, 
and  rent,  have  all  been  used  in  a  sense  somewhat  different  to  that  whidi 
is  usually  assigned  to  them,  and  Political  Economists  have  been  frequently 
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oensared  for  parBaing  ihis  praotioe,  which  has  been  described  as  pedantic, 
and  oonfdsing  to  the  reader.  The  latter  objection  is  certainly  well- 
fonnded,  and  many  erroneous  theories,  and  many  hostile  criticisms,  have 
had  no  other  origin  than  the  misunderstanding  of  a  writer  who  has  used 
a  word  in  a  sense  somewhat  different  from  that  commonly  assigned  to 
it  This  has  particularly  been  the  case  with  regard  to  rent,  and  many 
of  tiie  controversies  which  are  still  raging  on  this  subject  might  be  set  at 
rest  if  the  disputants  could  consent  to  use  the  same  words  in  the  same 
sense.  Sir  H.  S.  Maine  complains*  that  the  minds  of  Indian  officials 
haye  been  confused  by  their  attempts  to  reconcile  the  rent  actually  paid 
by  the  natives  of  India  for  the  land  which  they  cultivate  with  the  rent 
which  Economists  suppose  that  farmers  have  to  pay.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  any  mistakes  should  have  arisen  from  this  source,  fcnr  the 
problem  before  the  Economist  is  very  different  from  that  which  the 
statesmen  of  India  have  to  solve.  The  former  seeks  to  discover  the 
reason  why  a  certain  portion  of  the  product  of  agriculture  is  given  to 
persons  who  have  not  laboured  to  produce  it,  while  the  latter  have  to 
determine  how  much  it  is  possible  or  desirable  to  make  the  cultivators  of 
India  pay  towards  the  expenses  of  Government.  It  is  necessary  that 
some  term  should  be  used  to  express  the  thing  which  Economists  are 
examining,  and  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  if  they  could  follow  the 
example  set  by  chemists,  and  invent  new  names  for  the  elements  which 
their  analysis  discovers,  but  as  this  cannot  be  done,  there  is  no  other 
alternative  except  to  use  the  word  which  most  nearly  corresponds  to  the 
idea,  and  to  give  due  notice  that  it  will  be  restricted  to  that  sense  alone. 
Dr.  Whewell,  in  the  notice  of  his  friend  Jones,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of 
the  latter's  literary  remains,  remarks  that  the  payment  made  by  the 
cultivators  to  the  owners  of  the  soil  is  nowhere  the  same  as  the  rent  in 
the  economic  sense  of  the  term,  and  he  asks  which  of  the  two  is 
more  deserving  of  attention,  the  actual  rent  which  is  paid  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  or  the  economic  rent  which  is  nowhere  paid?  The 
question  shows  an  inability  to  appreciate  the  true  object  of  science,  since 
it  is,  in  effect,  to  ask  whether  complex  phenomena  ought  to  be  analysed 
or  examined  in  all  their  complexity.  He  might  as  well  have  asked  which  is 
the  most  deserving  of  attention,  the  actual  water,  which  contains  numerous 
impnritieSy  or  the  chemical  water,  which  consists  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
alone.  In  order  to  unravel  the  intricate  web  which  society  presents  to 
us,  it  is  necessary  to  follow  up  the  different  threads  o^e  by  one,  and  to 
object  to  this  process  on  the  mere  ground  that  the  web  is  intricate,  is 
the  same  thing  as  to  object  to  the  solution  of  a  difficulty  merely  because 
there  is  a  difficulty. 

*  See  the  Ch^;>ter  on  Profit  and  Bent  in  his  **  Village  Communities.** 
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The  first  attempt  to  explain  the  existence  of  rent  was  made  by 
•Quesney,  the  founder  of  the  school  called  "The  Economists"  in  the 
last  centary^  and  his  theory  was,  that  agriculture  yielded  a  rent  while 
manufactures  did  not^  because,  in  the  former  occupation  nature  co-ope- 
rated with  man,  and  gave  a  surplus  above  the  expenses  of  production. 
He  accordingly  maintained  that  all  taxes  were  really  paid  out  of  the 
surplus  product  of  agriculture,  since  all  that  was  produced  in  manufac- 
turing industry  was  consumed  by  the  labourers  as  fast  as  they  produced 
it ;  and  he  recommended  that  the  whole  revenue  of  the  State  should  be 
obtained  by  a  tax  on  the  rent  of  the  land,  as  this  would  be  the  most 
direct  way  of  obtaining  a  revenue  from  that  which  alone  is  able  to 
furnish  it.  A  little  reflection  will,  however,  show  that  this  theory  is 
unsound,  for  nature  co-operates  with  man  in  manufacturing  just  as  she 
does  in  agricultural  induBtry,  and  no  rent  is  paid  in  many  cases  in  which 
the  assistance  of  nature  is  most  marked  and  important.  It  is  owing  to 
natural  forces  that  the  combustion  of  coal  is  able  to  work  the  machines 
of  our  factories,  and  yet  the  rent  which  our  manufacturers  hare  to  pay 
is  in  respect  of  the  ground  which  they  occupy,  and  not  of  the  use  which^ 
they  make  of  the  power  of  steam ;  and  they  would  have  to  pay  as  much 
if  they  erected  dwelling-houses  on  the  site  instead  of  factories.  Black- 
berries are  spontaneously  produced  by  nature,  and  the  labour  of  procur- 
ing them  is  nothing  more  than  that  of  picking  them,  and  yet  no  rent  is 
paid  for  permission  to  obtain  them.  The  fish  of  the  sea  are  produced  in 
the  same  way  without  human  labour ;  and  yet  no  rent  is  paid  for  the 
co-operation  of  nature  in  the  work  of  providing  them  for  human  use.  In 
fact,  Quesney's  theory  does  not  explain  why  the  service  of  nature  should 
need  any  recompense  at  all,  since,  if  it  enables  man  to  produce  things 
more  easily  than  he  could  otherwise  do,  this  would  explain  why  the 
articles  produced  should  be  cheap  and  wages  high ;  but  not  why  a  por- 
tion should  be  set  aside  for  the  benefit  of  an  unproductive  class.  When 
a- discovery  is  made  which  enables  man  to  call  in  the  aid  of  new  natural 
forces  in  a  branch  of  manufactures,  the  effect  is  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the 
articles,  but  not  to  raise  the  rent  of  the  factories;  and  Quesney  does  not 
explain  why  a  different  result  should  follow  from  the  assistance  of  natural 
forces  in  agriculture. 

The  true  explanation  was  first  given  by  Dr.  Anderson  in  1777,  but  its 
truth  and  importance  were  so  well  demonstrated  by  Ricardo  forty 
years  later,  that  it  has  always  been  known  as  Ricardo's  theory  of  rent. 
According  to  him,  it  is  not  because  nature  co-operates  with  man,  but 
because  she  gives  him  less  assistance  in  some  places  than  in  others,  that 
rent  is  paid  for  the  use  of  the  more  favoured  localities.  In  speaking  of 
raw  produce,  I  have  pointed  out  that  all  is  not  raised  at  the  same  cost. 
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bat  that  it  is,  nevertheless,  all  sold  at  the  same  price,  which  most  neces- 
mtOj  be  Bofficient  to  compensate  the  labour  and  abstinence  exerted  in 
niBing  the  produce  in  the  least  favoured  locality.  But,  if  the  value  of 
the  prodnoe  be  equal  to  its  cost  on  the  worst  soils,  it  must  be  more  than 
soflBdent  to  repay  the  cost  of  raising  it  on  the  better  soils ;  and  hence 
those  prodnoers  who  enjoy  possession  of  the  superior  lands  must  receive 
something  more  than  the  same  profit  and  wages  as  the  others  obtain.  If, 
for  instance,  the  labour  of  one  man  is  sufficient  to  produce  105  hecto- 
litres of  wheat  on  the  margin  of  cultivation,  and  the  profit  on  the 
capital  employed  is  equal  to  5  per  cent.,  the  value  of  100  hectolitres 
will  be  equal  to  one  year's  labour ;  and  if  on  another  farm  the  same 
amount  of  labour  and  capital  produces  125  hectolitres,  the  value  of  these 
will  be  equal  to  the  labour  of  a  year  and  a  quarter.  It  will  not  be  merely 
equal  to  a  year's  labour,  for  there  cannot  be  two  prices  in  one  market ; 
and  as  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  a  purchaser  how  much  the  article 
which  he  buys  has  cost  the  seller,  he  will  be  quite  as  willing  to  give  a 
year's  labour  for  100  hectolitres  grown  on  good  land,  as  for  the  same 
quantity  grown  on  poor  land ;  and  the  farmers  will  accordingly  demand 
the  same  terms  in  both  cases.  Hence  there  will  be  a  surplus  of  the  value 
of  20  hectolitres,  the  disposal  of  which  is  to  be  accounted  for.  It  will 
not  go  to  increase  the  wages  of  the  labourer,  since,  by  the  supposition,  he 
could  not  produce  more  than  100  hectolitres,  if  he  left  the  farm  and 
commenced  fanning  on  his  own  account,  for  all  the  lands  on  which  more 
could  be  raised,  are  already  occupied,  and  he  could  only  obtain  land 
equal  to  the  worst  already  cultivated ;  for,  of  course,  all  the  better  lands 
have  been  selected  before  the  worse  were  resorted  to.  It  could  not  go  to 
an  increase  of  profit,  for  the  rate  of  profit  cannot  be  higher  in  one  trade 
than  it  is  in  others,  and  if  the  possession  of  a  particular  piece  of  land 
enables  its  owner  to  obtain  more  than  the  ordinary  rate,  he  can  easOy 
find  some  capitalist  who  wUl  consent  to  take  it  on  condition  of  paying 
him  whatever  is  in  excess  of  the  usual  rate,  which,  in  the  present  case,  is 
the  value  of  20  hectolitres,  which  still  leaves  him  a  profit  of  5  per  cent., 
and  this  surplus  is  the  rent  of  the  land.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  rent 
springs  naturally  from  the  fact  that  different  soils  are  of  different  degrees 
of  fertility,  a  fact  which  is  too  well  known  to  require  proof;  and  even  if 
all  soils  were  equally  fertile,  their  geographical  position  would  still  give 
rise  to  differences  among  them  which  would  make  the  labour  employed 
upon  some  of  them  more  productive  than  on  others.  If  there  are  two 
farms  of  equal  fertility,  the  produce  of  both  of  which  is  sent  to  the  same 
market,  one  of  which  is  distant  only  10  kilometres,  and  the  other  100 
kilometres  from  it,  the  labour  of  conveying  the  produce  will  obviously 
be  much  less  in  the  case  of  the  former  than  in  that  of  the  latter,  aadr  tlMl' 
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former  will  yield  a  rent  eqaivalent  to  the  advantage  derived  from  its 
position.  It  is  always  observed^  accordingly,  that  rent  is  higher  in  the 
neighbonrhood  of  London  and  Paris  than  in  districts  remote  from  the 
towns  to  which  their  produce  is  sent,  and  that  the  opening  of  a  new  rail- 
way is  followed  by  a  rise  of  the  rent  of  the  adjoining  lands. 

It  isy  indeed,  observed  also,  that  wages  are  higher  in  the  neighbonr- 
hood of  large  cities,  but  this  is  the  consequence  of  the  greater  skill  or 
strength  of  the  labourers ;  the  former,  perhaps,  produced  by  the  more 
frequent  intercourse  with  the  active  and  intelligent  inhabitants  of  the 
city.  It  is  found  that  a  Dorsetshire  labourer  cannot  do  much  more  than 
half  as  much  work  as  a  Yorkshireman,  and  this  is  because  he  is  badly 
fed ;  and  this,  in  its  turn,  is  the  consequence  of  the  low  wages  which  his 
inefficiency  causes  him  to  receive.  If  manu&ctures  were  to  arise  in 
Dorsetshire,  there  would  soon  take  place  a  rise  of  wages,  which  would 
commence  in  the  towns  where  more  intelligent  labourers  would  be  im- 
ported or  produced,  and  would  gradually  spread  to  the  rural  districts, 
because  the  labourers  would  desire  to  flock  into  the  towns,  and  the 
farmers  to  retain  them  by  giving  higher  wages,  which  would  be  followed 
by  a  corresponding  improvement  in  the  efficiency  of  the  rural  labourers, 
through  the  better  diet  and  clothing  which  it  would  enable  them  to 
obtain.  The  neighbourhood  of  a  town  would  also  afford  an  opportunity 
for  the  occasional  employment  of  the  labourers,  or  their  children,  which 
would  form  an  addition  to  their  wages ;  and  the  facility  which  it  would 
afford  to  the  farmers  for  disposing  of  their  produce  would  enable  them 
to  find  more  constant  employment  for  their  labourers,  and,  therefore,  to 
give  them  higher  wages.  But  after  the  labourers  have  been  remunerated 
in  proportion  to  their  efficiency,  there  still  remains  a  difference  in  favour 
of  the  most  conveniently-situated  farms,  and  this  the  landlord  can  appro- 
priate as  rent,  since  the  rate  of  profit  is  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  the  competition  of  the  capitalists  will  compel  them  to  content 
themselves  with  the  usual  rate,  and  to  pay  the  surplus  to  the  landlord. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  theory  assumes  that  there  is  in  every  country  a 
certain  margin  of  cultivation,  or  land  which  pays.^no  rent,  and  that  there 
are  three  distinct  classes,  the  landlords,  the  capitalists,  and  the  labourers, 
who  are  maintained  out  of  the  produce  of  the  soil.  The  margin  of  cul- 
tivation, is  of  course,  determined  by  the  population  of  the  country ;  and, 
if  from  any  cause  the  margin  should  rise,  *.«.,  much  land  already  culti- 
vated, should  go  out  of  cultivation,  a  fall  of  rent  would  be  the  conse- 
quence. If,  for  instance,  in  the  case  above  supposed,  a  diminution  of  the 
population  should  render  it  unnecessary  to  cultivate  land  yielding  less 
than  115  hectolitres  for  each  man  employed,  the  rent  of  the  superior 
land  yielding  125  hectolitres,  would  M  from  20  to  10  per  annum ;  and  if 
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an  improyement  were  suddenly  introdnoed  into  agriculture  by  which  the 
produce  of  the  inferior  land  would  be  so  much  increased  that  none 
would  yield  less  than  115  hectolitres,  and  that  much  which  had  yielded 
less  might  be  suffered  to  go  out  of  cultiyation,  rent  would  in  the  same 
way  fall  to  10  hectolitres.  It  was  by  such  reasoning  that  Bicardo  was 
led  to  enunciate  his  celebrated  paradox,  that  the  interest  of  landlords  is 
opposed  to  agricultural  improvements ;  and,  in  the  sense  in  which  he 
understood  the  terms,  the  proposition  is  perfectly  true.  By  a  landlord 
he  understood  one  who  lives  entirely  on  the  rent  of  his  land,  without 
expending  any  capital  upon  it;  and  by  an  agricultural  improve- 
ment, he  meant  the  sudden  adoption  of  some  new  process  which  would 
enable  the  whole  quantity  of  food  required  by  the  whole  people  to 
be  produced  on  a  smaller  quantity  of  land  than  had  before  been 
necessary,  and  he  assumed  that  no  increase  of  population  took  place. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  interval  between  the  worst  land  and 
the  best  land  in  cultivation  is  diminished;  and  the  rent  which 
corresponds  to  this  interval  is  diminished  also,  and  the  landlord  is 
accordingly  a  loser  by  the  change.  The  proposition  appears  paradoxical, 
because  it  is  obvious  that  landlords  who  expend  capital  in  improving 
their  estates,  derive  a  greater  revenue  from  them;  but  the  increase 
should  be  more  properly  regarded  as  profit  than  as  rent ;  though,  if  the 
improvement  be  a  permanent  one,  the  increase  is  enjoyed  by  their 
successors  in  the  same  way  as  if  it  were  derived  from  the  natural  ' 
properties  of  the  soil,  and  is  paid  because  the  land  is  superior  to  the 
worst  cultivated  in  the  country.  The  case  cannot  occur,  because 
agricultural  improvements  are  only  introduced  by  degrees,  and  are 
generally  followed  by  an  increase  of  population ;  and  even  where  this 
does  not  take  place,  the  land  which  is  no  longer  employed  for  producing 
food,  is  used  for  some  other  purpose,  and  the  landlords  lose  nothing  by 
the  change.  The  general  tendency  is  towards  improvement  in  some 
places,  while  the  old  system  is  still  pursued  in  others  ;  so  that  the  landlord 
derives  the  benefit  in  those  cases  where  the  improvement  is  adopted, 
and  the  new  process  enables  inferior  land  to  be  cultivated  and  yield  food 
at  its  former  cost,  and  become  the  margin  of  cultivation  instead  of  the 
old.  The  question,  however,  has  more  than  a  theoretical  interest,  for 
English  landlords  long  upheld  the  Com  Laws  in  the  belief  that  their 
repeal  would  reduce  the  cost  of  com,  cause  land  to  go  out  of  cultivation, 
and  reduce  rents.  In  a  few  instances  this  may  have  happened,  but  the 
repeal  of  those  laws  did  not  produce  any  general  Ml  of  rent ;  but  the 
large  importation  of  foreign  com  which  followed,  produced  an  increase 
of  population,  and  the  cost  of  wheat  was  not,  as  a  rule,  reduced.  In 
those  cases  in  which  it  was  not  thought  profitable  to  continae  to  grow 
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wheat,  the  land  was  not  suffered  to  remain  idle,  but  was  nsejl  as  pasture, 
and  yielded  as  high  a  rent  as  before. 

As  the  value  of  raw  produce  is  determined  by  the  cost  of  producing  it 
on  the  margin  of  cultiyation,  and  as  this  yields  no  rent,  it  follows  that 
rent  is  not  an  element  in  the  production  of  value,  but  is  simply  its  effect, 
and  that  if  no  payments  were  made  by  &rmers  to  landlords,  the  value  of 
the  produce  would  not  be  diminished.  The  same  rule  which  applies  to 
land  under  tillage,  applies  also  to  that  which  is  used  for  extracting 
minerals  of  any  kind,  and  the  rent  of  a  mine  is  the  excess  of  the 
value  of  its  produce  beyond  what  is  necessary  to  compensate  the 
labour  and  abstinence  exerted  in  workmg  the  worst  mine  of  the  kind 
which  is  permanently  worked.  The  high  rents  paid  for  building-land  in 
the  midst  of  a  town  are,  in  the  same  way,  the  results  of  the  facilities  which 
the  sites  afford  for  carrying  on  a  larger  business  than  can  be  done  in  the 
country.  The  abnost  fabulous  prices  paid  for  land  in  the  city  of  London, 
tend  to  keep  down  the  rate  of  profit  in  the  city  to  the  same  level  as  in 
the  suburbs,  for,  if  it  were  not  for  the  rise  of  rent,  the  tradesmen  of  the 
city  would  enjoy  a  great  advantage  by  living  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  all  the  houses  of  business,  wharves,  banks,  etc.,  to  which  they 
have  occasion  to  resort.  Their  competition,  however,  makes  them  content 
themselves  with  the  usual  rate,  and  pay  the  difference,  in  the  form  of 
rent,  to  the  owners  of  the  ground  on  which  their  warehouses  are  built, 
and,  even  if  they  are  so  fortunate  as  to  be  themselves  the  owners,  this 
would  not  be  considered  as  securing  them  higher  profits,  but  rather,  as 
showing  that  they  have  invested  a  larger  sum  in  their  business,  since 
they  can  at  any  time  obtain  a  large  sum  by  selling  the  land  and  merely 
taking  a  lease  of  their  houses,  but,  if  they  do  not  do  so,  they  may  be 
supposed  to  find  it  more  profitable  for  their  business  to  invest  it  in  the 
land.  The  value  of  land  is  simply  the  value  of  the  prospect  of  receiving 
rent  fi'om  it,  and  the  reason  why  it  has  a  value,  although  no  labour  has  been 
expended  upon  it,  is  simply  that  some  portions  of  it  are  more  productive 
than  others,  and  that  the  better  land  is  worth  something  in  consideration 
of  the  labour  which  it  saves  to  its  possessor.  Wages  and  profit  are  like 
the  primary  and  secondary  strata,  which.  Geologists  tell  us,  are  to  be 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  either  above  or  below  the  surface, 
while  rent  is  like  the  tertiary  strata,  only  to  be  found  in  a  few  scattered 
localities. 

It  has  been  firequently  objected  to  Ricardo's  theory,  that  the  actual 
payment  made  by  farmers  to  the  owners  of  the  soil  is  not  the  same  as 
that  which  the  theory  supposes,  and  much  labour  has  been  employed  in 
collecting  information  from  all  parts  of  the  world  in  order  to  decide 
what  it  is  that  they  actually  do  pay.    The  landed  tenures  of  different 
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oonntriies  present  nmneroris  and  important  differences  amongst  themselvesy 
bnt  when  they  are  closely  examined  it  will  be  seen  that  they  do  not 
ftmuah  any  gronnds  for  questioning  the  truth  of  the  theory.  In  some 
conntrieSy  as  in  those  parts  of  France  and  Italy  where  the  '^ metayer" 
system  is  in  yogue^  the  landlord  receives  not  a  fixed  som  of  money,  bnt 
a  certain  share  of  the  produce,  sometimes  one-half,  but  more  generally 
one-third,  and  this  certainly  is  not  the  same  as  the  rack-rent  which  they 
would  obtain  if  they  offered  their  farms  for  competition  after  the  English 
fiashion.  In  India,  again,  the  ryots  pay  to  the  State  a  fixed  proportion 
of  the  produce  of  the  land  which  they  cultivate,  and  no  attempt  is  made 
to  obtain  a  higher  payment  by  letting  the  land  to  those  who  offer  the 
best  terms.  In  the  former  of  these  cases  the  landlord  is  required  to  bear 
part  of  the  expenses  of  cultivation,  and  he  is,  in  fact,  a  capitalist  who 
requires  a  profit  on  the  capital  which  he  expends,  and  the  sum  which  he 
receives  may  be  no  more  than  the  rent,  properly  so  called,  and  the  profit 
to  which  he  is  entitled.  If  it  be  less  than  this,  the  '^  Metayer  "  (as  the 
tenant  is  called)  receives  a  portion  of  the  rent,  and  Bicardo's  theory 
does  not  pretend  to  say  that  the  landlord  always  receives  the  rack-rent, 
bnt  only  that  he  can  do  so  if  he  offers  his  land  for  competition  to  a  class 
of  capitalist  farmers.  In  India,  the  payment  which  the  ryots  have  to 
make  is  a  tax  determined  not  by  competition  but  by  the  will  of  the 
Government,  and  it  may  be  paid  out  of  rent,  of  profit,  of  wages,  or  of 
all  three,  without  affording  any  proof  that  the  produce  of  the  land  is  not 
divisible  into  these  three  categories.  In  some  countries,  as  in  parts  of 
Belgium  and  Germany,  the  same  person  is  both  owner  and  cultivator  of 
the  ground,  and  unites  the  functions  of  landlord,  capitalist,  and  labourer, 
and  in  such  a  case  he  has  no  payment  to  make  for  the  use  of  the  soil,  but 
88  different  farms  vary  in  fertility,  the  peasant  who  is  proprietor  of  a 
superior  one  receives  more  in  return  for  the  same  amount  of  labour  and 
capital  expended,  and  the  surplus  is  the  rent  which  he  could  obtain  if  he 
let  his  land  to  another,  and  the  amount  of  which  would  determine  the 
price  which  he  would  receive  if  he  sold  it. 

A  more  serious  objection  is,  that  there  is,  in  fact,  no  land  which  does 
not  yield  a  rent ;  and  it  is  urged  in  proof  of  this  that  landlords  would 
not  let  any  land  without  exacting  a  rent  for  it.  In  fact,  however,  the 
good  land  does  not  lie  in  one  part  of  the  country  and  the  poor  land  in 
another,  but  they  are  intermingled,  and  the  same  farm  contains  some  of 
each,  while  the  rent,  though  nominally  charged  for  every  hectare,  is,  in 
reality,  paid  for  the  good  only,  a  deduction  being  made  in  consideration 
of  the  bad  for  which  no  &rmer  would  consent  to  pay  anything.  This 
fact  may  partly  explain  why  large  farmers  are  required  to  pay  a  smaller 
rent  per  hectare  than  peasants  who  only  occupy  three  or  four  hectaies^ 
since  the  latter  can  more  easily  select  a  piece  of  ground  no  part  of  which 
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is  extremely  poor.  Thisy  however,  is  not  gnffloient  to  ezplftin  the 
extremely  high  rent  which  can  be  obtained  for  very  small  holdrngiy 
which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  wonderful  efficiency  of  the  labonr 
expended  upon  them.  The  average  yield  of  wheat  per  hectare  amounts 
in  England  to  25  hectolitres,  and  tiliis  is  a  much  higher  rate  than  pre* 
vails  in  other  countries,  and  50  hectolitres  is  considered  a  large  yield 
for  the  beet  land ;  but  40  hectohtres  have  been  obtained  by  a  labourer 
from  a  piece  of  ground  of  the  extent  of  40  ares,  thus  being  at  the  rate 
of  100  hectolitres  per  hectare.  The  industry  of  a  man  working  on  hh 
own  account  is  so  much  superior  to  that  of  a  hired  labourer  that  the 
produce  \s  very  much  increased,  and  the  landlord  can  obtain  a  con- 
siderable share  of  this  increase,  because  the  tenant  would  rather  pay  a 
much  higher  rent  than  be  ejected  from  his  &rm  and  sink  into  the  con- 
dition of  a  hired  labourer.  If  hired  labourers  could  be  induced  to 
work  as  steadily  and  careftilly  as  peasant-proprietors,  a  great  rise  of 
wages  would  be  the  result ;  but,  as  this  cannot  be  done,  the  landlords 
are  able  to  appropriate  much  of  the  benefit,  and  to  reduce  the  receipts 
of  the  peasants  to  little  more  than  the  usual  rate  of  wages  and  the 
usual  profit.  In  many  cases,  where  land  is  too  poor  to  afford  a  rent,  it 
is  cultivated  by  the  owners,  who  derive  from  it  merely  the  usual  profit, 
after  paying  the  wages  of  the  people  employed ;  and  thus  the  objection 
that  there  is  no  land  which  affords  no  rent,  hardly  accords  with  the 
facts.  But  even  if  it  were  true  that  there  was  no  land  which  did  not 
pay  rent,  there  would  still  remain  the  fact  that  all  capital  employed  in 
agriculture  is  not  equally  productive ;  and  even  if  a  farmer  has  to  pay 
rent  for  every  hectare  which  he  occupies,  some  of  the  capital  which  he 
expends  in  improving  his  land  to  the  highest  pitch  brings  him  in  no 
more  than  the  ordinary  profit.  To  render  the  theory  still  more  accurate, 
we  must  say  that  rent  is  paid  wherever  agricultural  capital  is  employed 
in  any  other  than  the  least  favourable  circumstances,  and,  with  this 
modification,  it  holds  true  in  all  states  of  society ;  and  the  fermers  who 
find  that  some  portions  of  their  capital  yield  more  than  the  ordinary 
profit,  are  compelled,  under  the  rule  of  competition,  to  give  the  surplus 
to  the  landlords.  It  is  true,  that,  in  America  and  AustraUa,  the 
Government  obtains  a  rent,  or  a  price  for  waste  land,  even  when  of  no 
better  quaUty  than  the  worst  already  cultivated,  and  this  fact  is  cer- 
tainly not  accounted  for  by  the  theory;  but  this  does  not  show  that  the 
theory  is  incorrect,  but  only  that  there  is  some  other  cause  in  operation 
besides  that  of  which  the  theory  takes  account.  One  fact  cannot  con- 
tradict another  fact,  and  the  theory,  if  it  be  correctly  drawn  from  facta, 
cannot  be  affected  by  any  other  facts  which  may  be  brought  forward.  As 
Caimes*  has  well  observed :  ''We  have  here  no  alternative  but  to  assume 

*  Chancier  and  Logioal  Method  of  Political  Economy,  1857,  p.  153  {mte). 
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the  existence  of  a  disturbing  canse.  In  the  caae  before  ns,  e,g,y  under 
whatever  circumstances  rent  may  be  found  to  exist,  this  can  never  shake 
our  £uth  in  the  facts  that  the  soil  of  the  country  is  not  all  equally 
fertile,  and  that  the  productive  capacity  of  the  best  soil  is  limited  ;  nor 
weaken  our  confidence  in  the  conclusions  drawn  from  these  facts,  that 
agricultural  produce  is  raised  at  different  costs,  and  that,  in  the  play  of 
human  interests,  this  will  lead  to  the  payment  of  rent  to  the  proprietor 
of  the  superior  natural  agent."  In  &ct,  a  payment  made  under  these 
circumstances  owes  its  origin  to  the  will  of  the  Government,  and  is  quite 
as  much  a  tax  as  an  income-tax  or  a  sugar-duty,  and  it  cannot,  in  an 
economical  point  of  view,  be  considered  as  rent.  It  is  not  a  surplus 
beyond  the  expenses  of  cultivation,  but  is  a  part,  and  it  may  be  a  serious 
part,  of  the  expenses  of  reclaiming  the  land  in  question,  and  while  rent 
is  not  the  cause,  but  the  effect,  of  the  value  of  raw  produce,  a  tax  on 
waste  land  tends  to  raise  the  price  of  agricultural  produce  to  such  a 
point,  that  the  burden  is  equally  divided  between  the  &rmers  and  all 
other  consumers.  When  a  government  professes  to  charge  the  same 
price  for  all  the  waste  land  at  its  disposal,  it  cannot,  of  course,  make  the 
bad  land  equal  in  value  to  the  good ;  but  the  former  remains  unsold, 
and  only  those  lots  are  taken  up  which  are  considered  equal  to  those 
already  occupied.  The  Government  of  Queensland  offers  to  immigrants 
a  land-order,  entitling  its  holder  to  16  hectares,  said  to  be  worth  l,000f.y 
but  this  is  simply  an  imposition  on  the  credulity  of  the  immigrant,  and 
those  who  receive  them  find  that  there  are  no  lands  not  yet  disposed  of 
which  are  worth  l,000f.,  or,  indeed,  any  other  sum,  and  that  the  order 
is  simply  so  much  waste  paper.  What  is  freely  given  away  caunot  be 
worth  much  ;  and  the  Queensland  Government  might  just  as  well  offer 
to  the  immigrants  a  present  of  a  thousand  francs  worth  of  air.  If  a 
settler  has  purchased  a  piece  of  ground  from  the  Government,  which  he 
finds  to  be  not  so  good  as  he  expected,  he  sells  it  at  a  reduced  price  to 
some  one  else,  and  thus  the  poor  land  soon  ceases  to  afford  a  rent.  The 
perverse  ingenuity  of  Wakefield  was  strained  to  the  utmost  in  devising 
means  to  prevent  the  operation  of  this  natural  process,  but  no 
Government  has  ever  been  able,  or  has  even  persistently  tried  to  repress 
it,  and  what  is  worth  nothing  soon  ceases  to  have  any  value.  BoUi  in 
the  United  States  and  in  British  Colonies  it  is  now  found  to  be  a  wiser 
plan  to  give  away  land  to  intending  settlers.  In  commercial  language 
the  name  of  rent  is  often  applied  to  the  royalty  received  by  a  patentee 
from  all  those  who  make  use  of  his  invention,  as,  0.^.,  that  received  by 
Mr.  Bessemer^  in  respect  of  his  invention,  was  called  the  Bessemer  rent ; 
but  this,  too,  is  not  a  surplus  above  the  expenses  of  production,  but  is  a 
part  of  them,  and  the  expiration  of  the  time  for  whioh  the  patentee's 
rights  endure,  is  looked  forward  to  as  the  date  when  a  reduction  of  the 
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price  of  the  patented  article  will  take  place.  The  existence  of  sack  a 
rent  is  entirely  o^^ing  to  the  action  of  Goyemmenty  and  it  only  dillien 
from  other  taxes  in  being  imposed  for  the  benefit  of  an  indiYidnaly 
instead  of  for  that  of  the  State. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  a  rise  of  rent  accompanies  tiie  pro- 
gress of  society  in  wealth  and  civilisation,  but  great  difierence  of  opinion 
exists  as  to  the  canse  by  which  this  result  is  brought  about.  Bicaido 
ascribes  it  to  the  increase  of  population,  which  rendere  it  neceflsarf  to 
resort  continually  to  poorer  and  poorer  soils  in  order  to  obtain  ibod,  sinoe 
as  rent  is  the  difference  between  the  produce  of  the  superior  lands,  and 
that  of  the  margin  of  cultivation,  it  is  clear  that  the  lower  the  margin, 
the  greater  is  the  surplus  which  the  better  lands  afford.  If  the  best  land 
formerly  yielded  125  hectolitres  to  the  labour  of  each  man  employed, 
wliile  the  worst  yielded  105,  the  rent  of  the  best  would  be  equivalent  to 
20;  but  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  resort  to  land  which  yields  only 
84,  then  the  best  land  ^nll  give  a  rent  of  41 ;  and  the  former  mai^ 
Anil  give  a  rent  of  21,  and  this  will  be  a  very  great  increase  of  rent.  If 
it  were  true  that  the  cost  of  food  tends  to  rise  as  population  increaseB^ 
Bicardo's  explanation  would  be  amply  sufficient;  but  I  have  abeady 
endeavoured  to  show  that  an  increase  of  population  is  the  effect,  and 
cannot  be  the  cause,  of  an  increase  of  food,  and  that  the  cost  of  food 
tends  not  to  rise,  but  to  remain  stationary ;  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to 
find  some  other  explanation.  It  has  been  frequently  objected  to  Ricardo's 
theory  (as,  e.g.,  by  Mr.  Rickards  in  his  "Population  and  Capital,") 
that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  cost  of  food  does  not  continually  increase,  and 
has  not  done  so  in  England  during  the  last  five  centuries.  But  though 
this  shows  the  theory  to  be  inadequate,  it  does  not  show  it  to  be  incor- 
rect, since  Bicardo  and  his  followers  admit  that  the  upward  tendency 
may  be  counteracted  by  agricultural  improvements ;  and  the  fact  merely 
shows  that  the  latter  have  been  sufficient  to  prevent  the  cost  of  food 
from  rising. 

Mr.  Carey,  the  American  Economist,  maintains  that  the  cost  of  agri- 
cultural, as  of  all  other  products,  tends  to  fall  as  society  advances ;  and 
he  altogether  denies  that  cultivation  commences  with  the  richer,  and 
gradually  extends  to  the  poorer,  soils.  In  an  able  and  interesting  chapter 
of  his  "  Principles  of  Social  Science,"  he  shows,  by  reference  to  almost 
every  country  in  the  world,  that  the  first  settlers  have  always  preferred 
the  less  fertile  hill-sides,  and  that  it  is  only  after  society  has  made  some 
progress  that  the  more  fertile  river  bottoms  are  reclaimed.  But  though 
the  facts  are  as  Mr.  Carey  states  them,  they  are  not  sufficient  to  prove 
his  point,  for  it  by  no  means  follows  that  because  a  piece  of  land  yields 
more  for  each  hectare  than  another  piece  of  land,  it  yields  more  in  pro- 
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portion  to  the  labour  bestowed  upon  it.    The  very  reason  which  he 
assigns  as  having  induced  the  settlers  to  prefer  the  hill-sides  is,  that  these 
lands  could  be  more  easily  drained  than  the  marshy  river  bottoms ;  and 
the  reclamation  of  the  latter  is  deferred  until  society  has  the  means  of 
bestowing  a  great  deal  of  labour  upon  the  task.   This  is^  in  effect,  to  say 
ihat  cultivation  begins  with  those  «oils  which  yield  the  most  in  propor- 
tion to  the  labour  bestowed  on  them,  and  proceeds  gradually  to  those 
which  yield  less ;  and  this  is  all  that  Ricardo  contends  for.    One  reason 
which  Mr.  Carey  gives,  is  the  obvious  one  that  the  hill-sides  w^hich  are 
easily  drained  are  more  healthy  than  the  valleys ;  and  this,  in  an  eco- 
nomic point  of  view,  is  much  the  same  as  saying  that  they  require  less 
expenditure  upon  them  since  the  mortality  among  the  labourers  is  an 
important  element  in  the  cost  of  an  undertaking.    The  late  professor 
Bowe,  of  Heidleberg,  after  reciting  the  opposite  opinions  of  Ricardo 
and  of  Mr.  Carey,  respecting  the  effect  of  the  progress  of  society  on  the 
cost  of  food,  observes,*  that  neither  of  them  can  be  accepted  as  a  correct 
statement  of  a  general  law,  but  that  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  cost 
of  food  rises,  and  sometimes  that  it  falls ;  but  though  there  are  different 
forces  tending  in  opposite  directions,  it  does  not  follow  that  there  is  no 
general  cause  in  operation,  and  the  object  of  science  is  to  explain  what 
these  tendencies  are.     Our  answer  to  the  question,  why  rent  rises  as 
society  advances  must  be  determined  by  the  answer  which  we  give  to 
the  question  what  is  the  effect  of  this  advance  on  the  cost  of  food ;  and, 
as  I  have  followed  Mr.  Rogers  in  maintaining  that  the  cost  of  food  tends 
to  remain  stationary,  so  I  follow  him  in  ascribing  the  rise  of  rent  to  the 
progress  of  agricultural  improvements.    It  is  not,  as  Ricardo  supposes, 
because  land  is  cultivated  which  only  yields  84  hectolitres,  that  the  land 
which  yields  105  comes  to  yield  a  rent,  though  it  had  not  previously 
done  so,  but  an  improvement  is  made  which  enables  105  to  be  got  from 
land  which  would  not  previously  yield  more  than  84 ;  and  this,  also, 
enables  more  than  105  to  be  obtained  from  the  old  land,  and  the  sur- 
plus goes  as  rent  to  the  landlords.     During  the  last  five  centuries 
numerous  improvements  of  various  kinds  have  taken  place  in  English 
agriculture,  such  as  the  introduction  of  the  rotation  of  crops  in  place  of 
the  old  system  of  fallows,  subsoil  drainage,  the  use  of  Guano  and  other 
manures ;  and  the  effect  of  all  these  has  been  an  enormous  increase  in 
the  average  yield  of  arable  land.    Five  centuries  ago,  the  average 
yield  of  wheat  per  hectare  was  only  7.25  hectolitres,  while  it  is  now  25 ; 
and  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  the  value  of  wheat  is  on  the  average  less 
at  the  present  time  than  it  was  then.    Improvements  of  one  sort 

*  Gmndsatee  der  VolkswirthBchaftsIehre,  Achte  Aosgabe.    Leipiig  and  Heidel- 
berg, 1868.    JBrsto  AUbdlung,  p.  817, 
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or   another   are   constantly  taking  place,  bat,   as   the   inoreaae  of 
population  keeps  pace  with  the  increase  of  food,  a  diflooreiy  is  sore 
to  be  followed  by  the  reclamation  of  land  which  was  formerly  thoiq^ 
too  poor ;  and  as  the  value  of  food  remains  stationary,  while  the  cost  of 
produciu^  it  is  diminished  throughout  a  great  part  of  the  ooonby,  arise 
of  rent  is  the  necessary  consequence.    This  explanation,  however,  miut 
not  l)e  confounded  with  that  given  by  Mr.  Carey,  who  maintainB  Utti 
the  rise  of  rent  is  entirely  due  to  the  expenditure  of  capital  on  the  pirt 
of  landlords,  and  that  rent  is  nothing  more  than  profit  on  the  oupH 
expended  u|X)n  land  by  its  present  or  previous  owners.    There  are  many 
cases,  no  doubt,  where  the  revenue  which  a  landlord  reoeives  from  his 
estate  is  entirely  owing  to  the  expenditure  which  he  or  his  predeoesBon 
have  made  on  its  improvement.    Cases  of  this  kind  may  be  found  when 
a  marsh  has  been  drained  at  a  great  expense,  and  where  the  outlay  his 
been  repaid  by  the  increased  productiveness  of  the  soil,  or  where  an 
embankment  has  been  made  to  protect  a  district  from  the  encroachmenti 
of  the  sea  ;  and  such  cases  must  be  common  in  Holland ;  but  if  rent 
could  always  be  traced  to  such  an  origin  its  existence  would  not  require 
any  s})eci(U  explanation.    But  it  is  notorious  that  many  landlords  are 
able  to  raise  their  rents  without  expending  any  capital  upon  their  estatei^ 
as  is  excniplifiod  in  the  rise  of  new  watering  places,  such  as  Eastbonme 
and  Torquay,  where  the  land  rises  in  value  before  the  houses  have  been 
built,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  thought  that  the  place  will  prove  a  popular 
resort  in  the  summer  or  the  winter  season,  as  the  case  may  be.    It  is 
well  known  that  the  opening  of  a  new  railway  is  followed  by  a  rise  in  the 
rents  of  the  adjoining  lands,  although  the  landlords  have  contributed 
nothing  towards  it,  and  may  have  even  opposed  its  construction  ;  but  it 
diminishes  the  cost  of  raising  the  produce,  or,  at  least,  of  bringing  it  to 
market,  and  this  raises  the  i-ent  by  increasing  its  superiority  to  the 
margin  of  cultivation.     Mr.  Carey  maintains  that  the  price  of  all  the 
laud  in  a  country  is  not  more  than  equivalent  to  all  the  money  which 
has  been  spent  in  improving  it ;  but  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  the  fact 
still  remains,  that  rent  often  rises  where  no  capital  has  been  expended,  and 
this  is  the  fact  to  l>c  accounted  for.     This  argument  of  Mr.  Carey's  has 
been  used  by  Bastiat  to  establish  the  equity  of  allowing  land  to  become 
private  property,   which,   according  to  him,   is  simply  allowing  the 
landlords  to  enjoy  the  fmits  of  the  labour  which  they  have  expended  in 
improving  their  lauds  ;  but,  as  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  landlords 
frequently  derive  an  increase  of  rent  from  the  expenditure  of  their 
tenanhs,  or  of  railway  companies  to  which  they  have  contributed  nothing, 
his  argument  affords  but  a  poor  defence  for  the  institution  of  landed 
property.    As  I  have  observed  in  treating  of  profit,  it  is  not  the  province 
of  Political  Economy  to  defend  the  aii'angements  which  may  be  made  in 
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different  states  of  society  for  distribating  the  produce  of  the  labour  of 
the  people,  and  it  is  enough  for  the  Economist  to  show  that  rent  must 
exist,  without  discussing  the  advantages  of  different  methods  of  disposing 
of  it.  Whether  land  be  held  from  the  (^ovemmenty  or  owned  by  the 
caltivatorBy  or  held  from  private  individuals,  there  must,  in  aU  cases,  be 
differences  in  the  productive  capacity  of  different  farms,  and  the  excess 
of  the  produce  of  the  better  ones  over  that  of  the  worst  will  constitute 
lent^  and  the  question  whether  the  existence  of  this  rent  is  just  or 
unjust  has  no  meaning  whatever  ;  while  the  question  whether  it  is  well 
for  society  that  there  should  be  a  class  subsisting  entirely  on  the  labour 
of  others,  and  giving  nothing  in  return,  is  one  for  the  social  philosopher, 
axid  not  for  the  Political  Economist. 

The  same  law  which  determines  the  rent  of  land  used  for  tillage  or 
pasture,  determines  also  the  the  rent  of  mines.  Mines,  like  £Eirms,  differ 
in  fertility,  and  the  rent  which  most  of  them  yields  is  the  measure  of 
their  superiority  to  the  worst  which  is  worked,  and  which  is  just  able  to 
return  the  usual  profit  and  wages  to  those  who  work  it.  As  it  becomes 
necessary  to  proceed  to  a  greater  depth  below  the  surface,  the  cost  of 
working  the  mine  tends  to  increase,  and,  as  the  more  fertile  ones  are 
worked  out,  the  cost  of  raising  the  mineral  from  the  inferior  ones  tends 
likewise  to  increase.  From  both  these  causes  the  cost  of  minerals  tends 
to  rise  as  society  advances,  and  the  rent  of  the  superior  ones  which  are 
not  exhausted  tends  to  rise,  in  consequence  of  the  rise  in  the  value  of  the 
mineral  There  are,  however,  many  mechanical  improvements,  and 
many  discoveries  of  new  mines,  which  are  perpetually  counteracting  this 
tendency,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  value  of  gold,  of  silver,  and  of  iron, 
is  much  less  now  than  it  was  five  centuries  ago.  These  discoveries  for  a 
time  lower  the  rent  of  mines,  since  they  cause  some  of  the  inferior  ones  to 
be  abandoned,  as,  for  instance,  was  the  effect  of  the  Califomian  gold  dis- 
coveries on  the  gold  mines  of  Siberia.  The  Eussian  Government  had 
imposed  a  tax  on  the  produce  of  these  mines,  which  they  were  well  able 
to  afford  when  they  were  the  most  fertile  then  known,  but  as  soon  as  the 
Califomian  discoveries  took  place  the  value  of  gold  fell  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  Siberian  mines  could  no  longer  afford  this  tax,  and  as  the 
Government  refused  to  remit  it,  many  of  them  were  abandoned,  and  the 
production  of  gold  in  that  region  very  much  diminished.  But  though 
the  effect  of  these  discoveries  is  for  a  time  to  lower  the  rent»  there  are  still 
anch  great  diversities  between  the  productive  powers  of  different  mines, 
and  so  many  improvements  may  be  made  in  some  of  them  which  are  not 
applicable  to  others,  that  it  is  probable  that  even  where  the  value  of  the 
mineral  has  diminished  instead  of  increasing,  there  is,  nevertheless,  a 
great  increase  in  the  aggregate  rent  of  all  the  mines  in  the  country. 


CHAPTER  VI.— RECENT  FALL  IN  THE  VALUE  OP  GOLD. 

PROOFS  OF  THE  FACT — CAUSE  OF  THE  FALL— ITS  OOKBEQUSErOES. 

Hayikg  now  treated  of  the  general  principles  which  regulate  the 
distribution  of  wealth  among  the  different  classes  of  society,  I  propose  to 
apply  them  to  the  elucidation  of  a  question  which  has  been  freqaently 
discussed  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  the  question,  namely: 
What  effect  have  the  discoveries  of  gold  in  California  and  Australia  had 
ou  the  value  of  that  metal  ?  The  first  thing  necessary  to  a  solution  of 
this  question  is  a  clear  understanding  of  what  is  meant  by  the  valae  of 
gold,  but  this,  unfortunately,  is  a  preliminary  step  which  most  of  those 
^\Titers  who  have  turned  their  attention  to  this  subject  have  n^lected 
to  take,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  even  when  writing  many  years 
after  those  discoveries,  they  have  still  left  it  doubtful  whether  the  value 
of  gold  has  altered  or  not.  Mr.  Fawcctt*  adduces  the  difference  of 
opinion  prevailing  on  the  subject  as  a  proof  that  no  considerable 
alteration  has  taken  place,  but  I  venture  to  think  that  it  is  the 
consequence  of  the  vagueness  of  the  idea  commonly  attached  to  the 
word  value,  and  that  until  a  clear  and  definite  notion  has  been  substituted 
in  its  place,  the  question  can  never  be  satisfactorily  settled.  Those  who 
define  the  value  of  gold  as  its  power  of  purchasing  commodities,  are 
obliged,  when  they  seek  to  ascertain  the  changes  wliich  have  taken  place 
in  its  value,  to  ascertain  the  prices  of  all  other  commodities,  or,  at  least, 
of  a  great  number  of  commodities,  a  process  which  entails  upon  them  a 
considerable  amount  of  labour,  and  even  when  this  has  been  incurred, 
the  result  is  far  from  satisfactory,  and  is  likely  to  be  less  so  just  in 
proportion  as  the  labour  of  collection  is  increased.  "VVTien  Adam  Smith 
traced  the  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the  value  of  silver,  he 
compared  it  with  one  article  only,  namely,  wheat ;  and  he  assumed  that 
the  cost  of  producing  wheat  was  always  the  same  when  an  average  of 
ten  or  twenty  years  was  taken  as  a  basis  for  the  calculation.  Tooke, 
however,  has  now  shown  that  even  a  period  of  fifty  years  is  not  sufficient 
to  exclude  the  operation  of  the  natural  causes  which  produce  temporary 

*  Manual,  1863,  p.  495. 
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variations  in  the  valae  of  wheat,  and  that  in  some  cases  where  Adam 
Smith  thought  that  the  value  of  silver  had  risen,  it  is  more  likely  that 
that  of  wheat  had  fallen.  Though  Adam  Smith's  calculation  was  thus 
liable  to  error,  it  was  still  as  near  an  approximation  to  the  truth  as  he 
could  make  with  the  limited  means  at  his  disposal ;  and  he  had  in  his 
mind  a  perfectly  definite  idea  of  what  he  meant  by  a  change  in  the  value 
of  silver.  When  he  said  that  its  value  had  Men,  he  meant  that  a  given 
weight  of  it,  which  would  formerly  have  enabled  its  possessor  to  command 
the  labour  of  an  Englishman  for  a  whole  day,  or  would  have  exchanged 
for  an  article  which  required  a  day's  labour  to  make,  would  only 
command  two-thirds  of  a  day's  labour,  or  something  less  than  a  whole 
day's,  and  would  only  exchange  for  an  article  which  had  required  less 
than  a  day  to  make.  But  the  writers  who  have  investigated  the  effects 
of  the  recent  gold  discoveries,  as,  for  instance,  Mr.  Newmarch,  and  Mr. 
Cliffe  Leslie,  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  whether  a  given  quantity 
of  gold  now  exchanges  for  as  much  of  all  other  commodities  as  it  formerly 
did,  and  to  do  this  they  have  collected  tables  of  the  prices  of  various 
kinds  of  com  and  other  commodities,  the  effect  of  which  is  rather  to 
render  it  difficult  than  easy  to  determine  how  much  the  value  of  gold 
has  altered.  The  prices  of  some  of  these  articles  show  a  considerable 
rise,  while  others  show  only  a  slight  rise,  while  others  are  stationary,  and 
some  have  fallen ;  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  extent  the 
relation  in  which  gold  formerly  stood  to  all  of  them  has  undergone  an 
alteration.  The  prices  of  com  and  other  vegetables  do  indeed  exhibit  a 
rise,  and  if  we  confine  our  attention  to  these  we  are  led  to  suppose  that 
the  purchasing  power  of  gold  has  diminished,  but  as  the  prices  of  many 
manufiuitured  articles  have  remained  unaltered,  or  have  even  fallen,  the 
purchasing  power  of  gold  has  not  diminished  in  these  cases,  and  there  is 
no  stands^  by  which  to  determine  how  much  importance  is  to  be 
attached  to  each  of  these  classes  of  commodities.  If  we  find  that  the 
prices  of  all  kinds  of  grain  have  risen  50  per  cent.,  while  those  of  all 
kinds  of  cotton  goods  have  £^en  50  per  cent.,  and  if  we  hence  infer  that 
the  value  of  gold  has  remained  stationary,  it  is  an  arbitrary  arrangement 
by  which  the  cotton  goods  are  made  equivalent  to  the  grain,  and  the 
conclusion  would,  in  fact,  close  our  eyes  to  the  causes  which  are  operating 
on  the  values  of  those  commodities.  It  may  well  be  that  the  cost  of 
producing  com  has  remained  stationary  while  that  of  producing  gold  has 
diminished,  and  that  cotton  cloth  has  diminished  twice  as  much  as  that 
of  gold,  but  the  table  will  not  tell  us  which  of  these  explanations  is  the 
true  one.  Even  if  the  prices  of  aU  the  articles  mentioned  have  risen, 
they  are  never  found  to  have  all  risen  in  the  same  proportion,  and  thus 
the  statistics  ML  to  give  a  precise  answer  to  the  question,  how  much  the 
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Talne  of  gold  has  fallen,  and  thus  &il  to  perform  the  very  pnipose  for 
which  statistics  are  nsefdl  and  desirable,  that  of  substituting  a  precise 
idea  for  a  yagne  notion.  Mr.  Newmarch,  accordingly,  does  not  venture 
to  tell  ns  how  much  the  value  of  gold  has  fallen  in  England,  nor  does 
Mr.  Cliffe  Leslie,  in  his  article  on  ''  The  Oold  Question  and  the  Move* 
ment  of  Prices  in  Germany  *'  (Fortnightly  Review,  November,  1872)  tell 
OS  how  much  it  has  fallen  in  Germany.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  say 
whether  a  person  who  now  receives  2,500f.  a  year  is  better  or  worse  off 
than  one  who  enjoyed  an  equal  income  twenty  years  ago,  for  while  he 
has  now  to  pay  more  than  formerly  for  the  same  quantity  of  meat  or  of 
batter,  there  are  many  other  things  for  which  he  has  to  pay  less,  and  we 
have  no  standard  by  which  to  measure  comfort,  and  even  if  we  were  to 
find  an  individual  whose  income  had  remained  unaltered  during  the 
whole  period,  and  were  to  ask  him  whether  he  was  better  or  worse 
off,  his  recollection  would  be  too  vague  to  be  reUed  upon  as  a  test. 
So  long  as  value  is  taken  to  mean  the  relation  in  which  a  com- 
modity stands  to  all  other  commodities,  the  vagtieness  of  this  funda- 
mental notion  must  infect  all  the  reasonings  which  are  based  upon  it» 
and  the  difficulty  of  measuring  or  ezplahiing  changes  of  value  must 
remain  insuperable. 

It  is  admitted  that  value  depends  on  cost  of  production,  yet,  when  the 
cost  of  producing  an  article  is  known  to  have  varied,  doubts  are  still 
expressed  as  to  whether  its  value  has  altered,  merely  because  the  cost  of 
producing  other  articles  has  varied  also.  If  it  were  first  ascertained 
how  much  the  value  of  gold  had  altered,  the  prices  of  other  commodities 
would  show  how  much  their  values  had  altered,  but  to  attempt  to  ascer- 
tain each  of  these  quantities  from  the  other  is  like  attempting  to  discover 
two  unknown  quantities  from  a  single  equation.  I  shall  not,  therefore, 
inquire  whether  a  given  weight  of  gold  will  now  exchange  for  more 
of  commodities  in  general,  because  such  a  question  appears  to  me  to  be 
insoluble ;  nor  shall  I  assume  that  wheat  or  any  other  article  is  always 
produced  at  the  same  cost,  because  such  an  assumption  is  not  warranted 
by  the  facts,  and  is  not  required  when  the  means  are  at  hand  for  obtain- 
ing a  correct  measure  of  value.  Value,  as  has  been  observed  in  the  first 
chapter  of  this  book,  was  understood  by  Adam  Smith  to  denote  the 
esteem  in  which  a  commodity  is  held,  and  it  is  only  in  this  sense  that  the 
word  is  used  in  the  present  work.  The  measure  which  he  suggested  for 
ascertaining  the  degree  of  esteem  in  which  different  commodities  are 
held  in  different  times  and  places,  was,  the  amount  of  labour  which 
labourers  would  perform  in  order  to  obtain  them,  and  as  different  kinds 
of  labour  are  unequally  remunerated,  it  ia  necessary  that  some  one  class 
of  labourers  should  be  takeir  as  the  standard,  and  the  one  naturally 
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snggested  for  this  purpose  is  that  of  common  unskilled  labourers.  When 
the  value  of  any  other  article  except  the  precious  metals  is  under  dis- 
cussion, it  is  necessary  first  to  ascertain  the  price  of  the  article,  and  then 
to  compare  it  with  the  rates  of  wages ;  but  in  the  case  of  gold  there  is 
only  one  process  to  be  performed,  since  wages  are  in  this  country  paid  in 
gold  (or  in  silver  coin,  which  is  exchangeable  for  gold  at  a  fixed  rate)  and 
a  change  in  its  value,  therefore,  shows  itself  at  once  in  the  form  of  a  rise 
of  wages. 

The  question,  therefore,  resolves  itself  into  an  inquiry  how  much  the 
rate  of  wages  paid  to  unskilled  labourers  has  risen  in  this  country  since 
1850,  but  as  the  rates  are  not  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
as  the  alterations  have  not  been  uniform,  it  is  necessary  to  collect  the 
rates  from  different  parts,  and  to  compare  the  averages  of  the  two 
periods.  It  was  in  1850,  that  is,  after  the  Califomian,  and  before  the 
Australian  discoveries,  that  Mr.  Caird  made  his  tour  through  England, 
and  this  epoch  is  therefore  a  most  convenient  starting  point  for  the  com- 
parison in  question.  He  has  only  set  down  the  rates  of  wages  in  twenty- 
nine  counties,  but  this  is  a  suJBBiciently  large  number  to  form  a  basis  for  a 
comparison,  and  as  his  information  was  derived  from  personal  inquiry  on 
the  spot,  and  sometimes  from  actual  reference  to  the  ftumers'  books,  and 
as  his  sole  object  was  to  state  the  facts  exactly  as  he  found  them,  his 
statements  may  be  received  with  implicit  confidence.  In  Ae  following 
table  I  give  the  rates  of  daily  wages  in  1850-51,  and  in  1869-70,  the  former 
being  taken  from  his  ''  English  Agriculture  in  1850-51 "  (2nd  edition, 
1852,  p.  512),  and  the  latter  from  a  table  contributed  by  Mr.  Edward 
Stanhope  to  the  ''Times"  of  April  9th,  1872 ;  the  figures  in  both  cases 
being  reduced  from  weekly  to  daily  rates,  and  from  shillings  and  pence 
to  francs  and  centimes.  Mr.  Stanhope's  table  is  compiled  partly  from  the 
report  of  the  Commission  on  the  Employment  of  Women  and  Children  in 
Agriculture,  and  partly  from  Poor  Law  returns ;  and  these  latter  do  not 
include  all  the  unions  in  a  county,  so  that  the  average  of  a  part  of  a 
county  may  sometimes  be  incorrectly  taken  to  represent  the  whole ;  but 
I  trust  that  this  source  of  error  will  not  materially  vitiate  the  calculation. 
The  arrangement  is  the  same  as  that  of  Mr.  Caird,  except  that  I  have 
put  one  figure  for  Yorkshire,  while  he  has  given  one  for  each  of  the 
Hidings.  I  should  observe  that  the  table  is  only  intended  to  show  the 
amount  of  money  received  by  a  hired  labourer  for  a  day's  work,  and 
that  a  very  incorrect  notion  of  a  labourer's  yearly  earnings  would  be 
obtained  by  simply  multiplying  the  daily  rate  by  the  number  of  days  in 
a  year. 
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Table  of  Agriculimdl  Wages  in  1850-51  a/nd  1869-70. 


Northern  CauniiM — 
Cumberland  .... 
Lancashire     .... 

Torkehire 

Cheshire 

Derby 

Nottingham  .... 

Stafford 

Northumberland  . 

Durham 

Lincoln 

So^hem  Countie* — 

Warwick 

Northampton.... 

Bucks 

Oxford    


1850-5  z. 

1869-70. 

f.  c. 

f.  c 

2  70 

3  46 

2  81 

3  22 

2  60 

3  0 

2  60 

2  40 

2  30 

3  12 

2  08 

3  12 

1  97 

2  50 

2  30 

3  46 

2  30 

3  46 

2  08 

3  12 

1  75 

2  40 

1  87 

2  60 

1  76 

2  40 

1  87 

2  50 

Southern  Countiet- 

Gloucester 

Wilts  

Devon 

Norfolk  ....... 

Suffolk    

Huntingdon  ... 

Cambridge 

Bedford 

Hertford 

Essex 

Berks 

Surrey     ....... 

Sussex 

Hants 

Dorset 

Average 


Z850-5I. 


f.  c 
1  46 

1  60 

1  76 

1  76 

1  46 

1  76 

2  20 
1  87 
1  87 
1  66 
1  56 

1  97 

2  20 
1  87 
1  56 
1  98 


1869-70. 


f.  c 
2  20 

2  08 

1  75 

2  40 
2  30 
2  20 
2  40 
2  40 
S  30 
2  40 
2  30 
2  80 
2  60 
2  20 

1  87 

2  58 


Thus  the%verage  rise  has  been  30  per  cent.,  and  as  a  further  rise  has 
taken  place  in  several  counties  since  1870,  it  may  be  taken  to  be  equal 
to  one- third,  which  is  the  same  thing  as  a  fall  of  one-fourth  in  the  value 
of  gold,  since  four  francs  will  hardly  command  more  labour  than  three 
francs  would  formerly  have  done.  The  people  show  that  they  esteem  gold 
less  than  they  did,  by  their  refusal  to  make  as  great  gacrifices  as  formerly 
to  obtain  the  same  amount  of  it.  The  fineness  and  weight  of  the  coins 
having  been  the  same  at  both  periods  the  change  is  not  merely  nominal, 
but  is  an  actual  change  in  the  value  of  every  gramme  of  gold.  There 
is  a  great  diflPerence  among  the  different  counties  as  regards  the  extent 
of  the  rise,  which  in  Northumberland  is  as  high  as  50  per  cent.,  while 
Devonshire  exhibits  none  at  all ;  and  this  difference  proceeds  from  the 
unequal  rate  at  which  the  different  counties  have  advanced  in  industrial 
activity.  The  northern  counties  still  retain  their  superiority  over  the 
southern,  which  is  due  to  the  greater  intelligence  and  activity  of  the 
northern  labourers,  and  perhaps,  in  some  degree,  to  the  greater  enter- 
prise of  the  northern  farmers,  which  leads  them  to  turn  their  attention  to 
the  raising  of  those  products  which  are  the  most  certain  to  bring  in 
remunerative  prices.  But  many  of  the  southern  counties  have  made 
considerable  progress  as  compared  with  themselves,  and,  as  labour  is 
remunerated  according  to  its  efficiency,  the  unequal  rates  of  progress  in 
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different  eoonties  will  be  sulBcieiit  to  produce  variations  in  the  rates  of 
wages,  bat  not  to  produce  a  general  rise.  This  could  not  take  place 
unless  the  efficiency  of  English  labour  had  increased  more  rapidly  than 
that  of  labour  in  those  countries  which  supply  us  with  gold,  and  it  can 
hardly  be  supposed  that  England  has  made  more  rapid  progress  in  this 
direction  than  America  and  Australia.  The  differences  in  the  remunera- 
tion of  labourers  in  different  parts  of  the  country  are  even  greater  than 
the  table  implies,  since  each  figure  is  the  average  of  a  county,  and  in 
some  parts  of  Yorkshire  the  rate  is  as  high  as  4f.  a  day,  while  in  parts  of 
Devonshire  it  is  as  low  as  If.  66c.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  when 
Arthur  Young  made  a  journey  through  England  for  much  the  same 
purpose  as  that  of  Mr.  Caird,  he  found  that  the  rates  prevailing  in  the 
northern  counties  were  much  lower  than  in  the  southern,  while  Mr. 
Caird,  eighty  years  later,  found  that  the  case  had  been  reversed. 

The  latter  writer  has  given  a  table  illustrating  this  point,  to  be  found 
in  his  work  ah*eady  referred  to.  At  the  time  when  he  made  his  tour,  the 
country  was  in  a  state  of  transition,  following  on  the  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws,  and  he  found  that  in  some  districts  the  rates  were  lower  than  they 
had  been  the  year  before,  because  the  farmers  had  been  accustomed  to 
rely  chiefly  on  wheat,  and  had  not  yet  seen  the  necessity  of  turning  their 
attention  more  to  the  production  of  meat,  butter,  &c.,  which  were  then 
fetching  more  remunerative  prices  than  grain.  The  great  extension  of 
pasture  which  has  taken  place  since  that  time  has  no  doubt  done  much 
to  remove  this  cause  of  low  wages,  but  no  tendency  is  shown  towards 
an  equalisation  of  wages  throughout  the  country,  which  can  never  be 
brought  about  until  the  labourers  in  all  parts  are  equally  strong,  and 
equally  intelligent.  Mr.  Caird  expressly  mentions  that  the  poorly-paid 
and  poorly-fed  labourers  of  Wiltshire  arc  much  less  active  and  intelligent 
than  those  of  the  north ;  and  he  points  out  the  significant  fact  that  the 
line  dividing  the  well-paid  ^m  the  ill-paid  districts,  is  the  boundary  of 
the  coal  measures,  which  affords  a  convincing  proof  of  the  benefits  which 
manufiuituring  industry  confers  not  only  on  those  actually  engaged  in  it, 
but  also  on  the  agricultural  population  of  the  labouring  districts. 

Agricultural  labourers  have  here  been  taken  as  the  standard,  because 
agriculture  is  less  subject  to  fluctuations  than  other  trades,  and 
therefore  a  change  in  the  rate  of  wages  is  less  likely  to  be  produced  by 
a  cause  peculiar  to  the  trade  itself.  But  such  information  as  I  possess 
goes  to  show  that  wages  have  risen  in  other  trades  also,  though  it  is  too 
fragmentary  and  too  uncertain  to  be  relied  on  as  a  proof  of  a  general  fall 
in  the  value  of  gold.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  table  given  by  Mr.  Brassey 
in  his  "Work  and  Wages  "  (2nd  ed.,  p.  88),  shows  that  the  wages  of  the 
teicUayerSy  carpenters,  and  blacksmiths  employed  by  his  father  in  the 
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oonsfcrnotion  of  nulways,  were  six  per  cent,  higher  in  1869  than  in  1849, 
and  though  the  weekly  wages  of  the  nayyies  were  the  same  in  both 
periods,  yet  the  &ct  that  the  prioe  paid  for  the  same  amount  of 
earthwork  was  ten  per  cent,  higher  in  the  latter  year,  shows  that  they 
performed  less  labour  for  the  same  amount  of  money.  Another  table 
given  in  the  same  work  (p.  157),  shows  that  at  the  Canada  Works, 
Birkenhead,  the  rates  of  wages  paid  to  engineers  were  not  materially 
higher  in  1869  than  they  had  been  in  1854  ;  but  even  in  the  engineering 
trade  there  was  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour  to  nine  a  day,  after 
the  great  strike  at  Newcastle  in  1871,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  rise  of 
wages.  The  reason  why  this  particular  trade  is  more  slow  to  feel  the 
effects  of  a  general  rise  of  wages  is,  no  doubt,  that  which  is  given  by  Mr. 
Brassey,  that  English  manufacturers  have,  in  this  branch  of  industry,  to 
contend  against  a  vigorous  competition  on  the  part  of  their  continental 
rivals,  and  that,  therefore,  wages  cannot  rise  in  England  unless  a 
corresponding  rise  takes  place  on  the  Continent,  and  more  time  is 
required  to  effect  such  a  general  movement.  Another  table  in  the  same 
work  (p.  198),  prepared  by  Messrs.  Lucas  Bros.,  the  well-known  builders 
of  London,  shows  that,  previous  to  1853,  they  paid  their  masons, 
carpenters,  and  bricklayers,  62c.  an  hour,  and  subsequently  to  1866, 
88c.  for  the  same  time,  while  the  wages  of  the  labourers  rose  during  the 
same  time  from  36c.  to  48c.,  so  that,  in  this  case,  the  rise  is  the  same  as 
in  that  of  the  agricultural  labourers.  A  further  rise  took  place  in  many 
establishments  after  the  strike  in  the  London  building  trade  in  1872, 
which  year,  indeed,  was  remarkable  for  the  rise  of  wages  which  was 
obtained,  by  some  means  or  other,  by  the  workmen  in  every,  or  almost 
every,  trade.  This  evidence,  then,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  there  has 
been  a  fall  in  the  value  of  gold  in  this  country  since  1850,  and  there  is 
not  wanting  evidence  of  a  similar  rise  in  France  and  Germany.  In 
France,  M.  De  Lavergne,  in  1859,  gave  the  average  rate  of  agricultural 
wages  as  If.  50c.  a  day,  while  Mr.  E.  Stanhope,  writing  to  the  "  Times" 
on  April  23,  1872,  gives  this  as  the  rate  of  winter  wages  in  1869-71,  and 
the  summer  rate  as  2f.  a  day.  Mr.  Fane,*  probably  confining  his 
observation  to  a  smaller  portion  of  France  than  these  writers  had  done, 
says  that  the  wages  of  French  labourers  had  risen  from  If.  87c.  a  day  to 
2f.  70c.,  or  2f.  91c.,  during  the  twenty  years  which  preceded  the  time 
when  he  made  his  report  to  Lord  Stanley.  At  Creuzot,  as  Mr.  Brassey 
informs  us  (p.  160),  the  mean  rate  of  wages  rose  38  per  cent,  between 
1850  and  1866.  Another  table  which  he  gives  (p.  92),  shows  that  the 
wages  of  ahnost  every  class  of  mechanics  employed  in  building  ships  for 

*  See  Bnu»e7*8  "  Work  and  Wages/'  p.  158. 
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the  MeiBageriefl  ImpiriaLes,  rose  oondderably  between  1859  and  1869. 
Tte.  Berlin  oorpeflpondent  of  the  "Times"  mentioned,  on  April  16, 
1872,  that  a  great  rise  of  wages  had  recently  taken  place  among  all 
rlftwos  of  labourers  in  Germany,  and  in  particular  among  those  employed 
in  the  building  trade  of  Berlin,  whose  wages  had  risen  about  50  per  cent. 
since  1864.  Mr.  Gliffe  LesUe  gives  tables  which  show  a  considerable 
riie  in  the  price  of  many  articles  throughout  Germany  during  the  period 
in  question,  and,  though  the  method  which  he  has  adopted  prevents  me 
from  receiving  his  testimony  as  a  proof  of  a  fall  in  the  value  of  gold,  it 
is  satisfiactory  to  note  that  he  has  arrived  at  this  conclusion.  He  finds, 
as  might  be  expected,  that  the  rise  of  prices  has  not  been  uniform 
throughout  Germany  ;  and  he  has  ably  generalised  the  differences  which 
are  to  be  found  in  this  respect.  The  smaUest  rise  has  taken  place  in 
those  towns  which  are  remote  from  railways,  while  among  those  which 
are  provided  with  railways,  those  which  are  also  centres  of  industrial 
activity  show  a  greater  rise  than  the  rest ;  and  among  these,  again,  the 
greatest  rise  is  shown  in  those  which  are  in  the  western  portion  of 
Germany.  It  is  thus  shown  that  the  industrial  progress  of  Germany  has 
great  influence  on  the  scale  of  prices  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Mr.  Cliffe  Leslie  considers  that  the  rise  has  been  greater  in  Germany 
than  in  England,  and  I  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  the  supposition  put 
forward  by  M.  Ghevallier,  that  the  adoption  of  a  silver  standard  would 
save  a  country  from  the  evils  of  a  change  in  the  value  of  money,  has  not 
been  justified  by  experience,  since,  in  Germany,  prior  to  1871,  silver  was 
the  sole  standard,  and  yet  the  alteration  of  prices  has  been  as  great,  or 
even  greater,  than  in  England,  where  gold  is  the  standard.  This  I  say 
not  as  impugning  the  accuracy  of  M.  Chevallier's  reasoning,  which  is 
correct  according  to  his  premises,  but  as  showing  that  the  facts  have  not 
been  as  he  expected,  and  that  the  value  of  silver  has  altered  nearly  as 
much  as  that  of  gold.  In  the  United  States  a  rise  of  wages  has  also 
taken  place,  and  Mr.  Wells,  in  his  essay,  included  among  the  second 
series  published  by  the  Cobden  Club  (pp.  t}06-7),  mentions,  that  in  a 
manufacturing  city  of  the  north,  the  wages  of  conmion  labourers  had 
risen  from  5f.  a  day  in  1860  to  7f.  33c.  in  1871,  both  rates  being,  of  course, 
given  in  gold,  and  not  in  currency.  In  Victoria,  as  appears  from  Mr. 
Newmarch's  tables,  the  wages  of  common  Labourers  and  mechanics  were 
twice  as  high  in  1855  as  they  had  been  prior  to  1851,  and  though  there 
have  been. many  fluctuations  since  1855,  they  have  not  fallen  to  their 
former  level.  It  appears,  then,  that  although  the  £Edl  in  the  value  of 
gold  has  not  been  universal,  it  has  extended  to  other  countries  besides 
England,  and  that  no  explanation  will  be  satisfactory  which  applies  to 
the  circumstances  of  England  alone. 
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The  popular  method  of  explaining  all  changes  in  the  rate  of  wages  ia 
a  reference  to  the  demand  for,  and  the  supply  of,  labour.  Eyen^tr. 
Brassey,  who  has  adduced  so  much  evidence  to  show  that  wages  depend 
on  the  efficiency  of  labour,  accounts  for  all  differences  in  the  rates  pre- 
vailing in  different  countries  and  periods  by.saying  that  the  demand  for 
labour  is  greater  or  less,  as  the  case  may  be.  But  this  explanation  is 
generally  nothing  more  than  a  re-statement  of  the  fact,  since  an  in- 
creased demand  for  labour  means  nothing  more  than  that  employers  are 
able  and  willing  to  pay  higher  wages,  and  this  is  the  very  fact  to  be 
explained.  If  we  ask  why  wages  are  higher  in  America  than  in 
England,  the  answer  commonly  given  is,  that  labour  is  scarce  in  the 
former  country,  but  what  this  scarcity  of  labour  means  is  by  no  means 
clear.  It  often  happens  that  English  manufacturers  are  greatly  in  want 
of  additional  hands,  and  are  ready  to  take  on  any  who  present  them- 
selves, but  in  such  cases  wages  do  not  rise  to  the  American  rate.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  frequently  happens  that  American  manufacturers  are 
obliged  to  reduce  the  number  and  the  wages  of  the  persons  in  their 
employ,  but  wages  do  not  then  fall  to  the  English  rate.  If,  when  it  is 
said  that  the  supply  of  labour  is  in  excess  of  the  demand,  it  is  meant 
that  there  are  many  persons  who  are  unable  to  obtain  employment,  then 
the  supply  is  always  in  excess,  both  in  England  and  in  New  York,  as  is 
testified  by  the  large  emigration  which  is  constantly  taking  place  from 
England  to  America,  and  from  New  York  to  the  Western  States  of  the 
Union.  If  by  an  excessive  supply  notliing  more  is  meant  than  that  the 
number  of  people  seeking  employment  is  such  that  wages  are  low,  this 
is  a  mere  statement  of  the  fact,  and  not  an  explanation.  It  has  often 
been  observed  that  wages  are  higher  in  manufacturing  than  in  agricul- 
tural districts,  and  this  is  thought  to  be  explained  by  saying  that  manu- 
factures cause  a  demand  for  labour ;  but  this  demand  seems  to  be  little 
more  than  a  generalisation  of  the  amount  of  wages  paid.  The  judicious 
^vrite^  to  whom  I  have  so  often  referred,  Mr.  Caird,  mentions  that  the 
lowest  wages  which  he  found  in  any  part  of  England  were  paid  on  a 
large  farm  in  a  southern  county,  where  the  farmer  commanded  all  the 
labour  of  the  parish,  and  had  not  men  enough  to  do  the  work  required 
in  summer.  In  this  case  the  farmer  required  more  labourers  than  he 
had,  and  yet  wages  were  not  high,  but  extremely  low.  Of  course,  when 
there  is  an  artificial  interference  disturbing  the  relations  between  em- 
ployers and  employed,  the  rate  of  wages  may  be  reduced  when  the 
former  are  compelled  to  take  on  more  men  than  they  require ;  and  this 
seems  to  have  been  the  effect  of  the  Poor-Law  in  some  parts  of  England 
in  which  Mr.  Caird  mentions  that  the  farmers  agreed  to  divide  amongst 
themselves  all  the  unemployed  labourers  of  the  parish,  with  a  view  of 
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reducing  the  poor  rates.  In  these  cases^  as  the  farmers  engaged  more 
mA  than  they  required,  they  paid  lower  wages,  but  it  \^  as  because  the 
men  had  little  useful  work  to  do,  or,  in  other  words,  because  their 
labour  was  less  efficient.  Of  course,  when  confining  our  attention  to 
one  trade,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not  at  all  times  equally 
flourishing,  and  that  if  those  engaged  in  it  determine  to  continue 
working  at  a  time  when  their  products  are  not  required  by  the  rest  of 
the  community,  they  must  receive  less,  because  the  service  which  they 
render  is  less ;  and  though  their  labour  may  be  quite  as  fatiguing,  and 
may  yield  quite  as  great  a  product,  it  is  less  efficient  as  regards  the 
benefit  conferred  on  the  rest  of  the  people.  Certainly,  the  table  before 
referred  to  as  given  by  Mr.  Brassey,  on  page  88  of  his  "Work  and 
Wages,"  shows  considerable  fluctuations,  both  in  the  rate  of  weekly 
wages  paid  to  railway  labourers  and  in  the  price  paid  for  digging  a 
given  space,  which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  reference  to  the  state  of 
that  trade ;  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  wages  of  the  engineers 
in  the  Birkenhead  establishment ;  but  a  general  rise  of  wages  throughout 
the  country  cannot  be  so  explained.  A  rise  of  wages  has  taken  place 
among  certain  classes  of  labourers,  such  as  shoemakers  and  hatters, 
although  there  has  not  been  any  unusual  activity  in  those  trades,  and 
though  there  has  not  been  any  marked  improvement  in  the  skill  of  the 
workmen,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  rise  was  followed  by  a  cor- 
responding rise  in  the  price  of  their  products.  The  rise  in  such  instances 
was  claimed  by  the  operatives,  not  on  account  of  the  flourishing  state  of 
the  particular  trade,  but  on  account  of  the  rise  of  wages  and  prices  in 
other  trades.  The  wages  of  the  miners  engaged  in  raising  the  precious 
metals  cannot  rise  unless  they  actually  raise  more  of  the  metals  to  the 
surface ;  and,  therefore,  if  their  wages  have  risen  at  the  same  time  as 
those  of  other  classes,  a  clear  proof  is  afforded  that  the  rise  is  due  to  an 
increased  facility  of  producing  the  precious  metals.  The  miners  who 
supply  England  with  gold  carry  on  their  operations  in  America  and 
Australia,  and,  as  a  great  fall  in  the  value  of  gold  has  taken  place  in 
these  countries,  it  is  to  them  that  we  must  look  for  an  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon. 

We  find  accordingly  that,  as  is  well-known,  discoveries  were  made 
about  this  time  in  America  and  Australia  which  greatly  reduced  the  cost 
of  raising  gold.  The  discovery  of  the  gold  mines  of  California  took 
place  in  1848,  while  those  of  Australia  were  discovered  in  1851 ;  and 
these  mines  were  found  to  be  much  more  fertile  than  any  previously 
known.  This  is  shown  by  the  high  wages  received  by  the  miners,  since 
fertility  means  yielding  a  larger  return  to  the  same  quantity  of  labour. 
When  Humboldt*  visited  Mexico,  he  found  that  the  miners  engaged  in 
^  Essai  Politique  sur  La  Nouvelle  Espagne,  Paris,  1811,    Vol  III,  p.  413. 
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the  rich  silver  mine  of  Yalenciana  earned  five  and  six  francs  a  day, 
while  in  1859,   those  engaged  in  the  gold  mines  of  California  earned 
nineteen  francs  a  day ;  so  that  the  labour  of  the  latter  was  three  or  four 
times  as  productive  as  that  of  the  former,  since  the  proportion  between 
the  values  of  gold  and  silver  had  varied  very  little  during  the  intervaL 
The  discoveries  produced  a  complete  commercial  revolution  in  Australia^ 
the  history  of  which  has  often  been  told,  though  the  connection  of  caose 
and  effect  has  nowhere  been  so  clearly  shown  as  by  Mr.  Caimes  in  an 
article  published  in  "Fraser's  Magazine,"  in  September,  1859.*    The 
circumstances  of  Califomia  were  similar,  but  have  not  been  so  fully 
described,  and  I  shall  therefore  confine  myself  for  the  most  part  to 
examining  those  of  Australia.    As  soon  as  it  became  evident  that  gold 
could  be  obtained  in   abundance  by  anyone  who  chose  to  go  and  dig 
for  it,  everyone  who  could  do  so  at  once  hastened  to  the  diggings.    All 
other  forms  of  labour  were  suspended,  shepherds  leaving  their  flocks,  and 
ploughmen  leaving  their  farms,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  fortune  at  this 
new  El  Dorado.    An  old  judge  who  was  so  infirm  as  to  require  to  be 
drawn  about  in  a  chair  was  deserted  by  all  his  servants,  and  would  have 
been  quite  helpless  had  it  not  been  for  the  assistance  of  his  own  chil- 
dren.   Great  fears  were  entertained  that  the  departure  of  the  labourers 
would  prevent  any  crop  from  being  sown ;  but  in  a  few  months  many 
diggers  had  become  cominced  that  they  were  not  likely  to  succeed  at  the 
diggings,  and  returned  to  their  former  occupations,  but  not  on  the  same 
conditions  as  they  had  previously  been  willing  to  agree  to.  Great  as  was 
the  diversity  in  the  earnings  of  different  individuals,  it  was  found  that 
an  ordinary  labourer  Avith  a   pickaxe  and  a  few    other    tools,   could 
obtain,  on  the  average,  seven-and-a-quarter  grammes  of  gold  in  a  day ; 
and,  as  this  quantity  of  gold  is  coined  into  twenty-five  francs,  those  who 
engaged    in    other  occupations  demanded    and    obtained  twenty-five 
francs  a  day,  or  more  or  less,  according  to  the  more  or  less  attractive 
character  of  the  occupation  as  compared  ynth  that  of  mining.     This 
was  equivalent  to  a  quadrupling  of  the  rates  of  wages  which  had  pre- 
vailed before  the  discoveries  took  place ;  but  as  it  was  only  in  gold- 
mining  that  labour  had  become  more  efficient,  the  employers  could  not 
afford  to  pay  these  higher  wages  without  a  corresponding  rise  of  prices, 
which  accordingly  took  place.  As  soon  as  the  enormous  prices  prevailing 
in  Victoria  became  known  in  Europe,  a  considerable  exportation  of  aU 
kinds  of  commodities  to  Victoria  was  at  once  set  on  foot,  and,  as  so  fre- 
quently happens  when  a  new  market  is  open  for  commercial  enterprise, 
it  continued  long  after  the  prices  of  articles  of  European  origin  had 

♦  Re-published  in  his  "  Essays  on  Political  Economy." 
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fallen  to  a  lower  point  in  Victoria  than  in  the  countries  where  they  were 
produced.  In  1854,  accordingly,  the  labourers  of  Victoria  enjoyed  the 
advantage  of  receiving  much  higher  wages,  and  yet  being  able  to 
buy  many  of  the  things  which  they  most  wanted  for  a  smaller 
sum  than  before;  but  of  course  this  state  of  things  could  not  last, 
and  by  the  end  of  1856  the  prices  of  all  those  articles  which  could 
be  imported  had  returned  to  the  point  which  was  sufficient  to  pay  for 
the  cost  of  carriage,  and  were,  for  the  most  part,  much  the  same  as  they 
had  been  before  1851.  In  the  meantime  many  of  the  surface  diggings 
had  become  exhausted,  and  it  had  become  necessary  to  dig  deeper  below 
the  ground,  and  the  cost  of  production  being  thereby  increased,  the 
earnings  of  the  miners  had  diminished.  Tie  wages  of  all  other  labourers 
followed  suit,  and  those  of  the  sailors,  which  had  been  the  most  affected 
by  the  rise,  were  also  the  most  affected  by  the  fall.  At  the  height  of  the 
gold  mania  it  had,  of  course,  been  most  difficult  to  induce  anyone  to 
leave  a  country  which  held  out  such  a  prospect  of  obtaining  a  fortune, 
and  the  pay  of  sailors  engaged  for  a  voyage  to  England,  which  had 
been  one  hundred  francs  a  month,  rose  at  one  time  to  two  thousand 
francs  a  month,  and  then  fell  to  little  more  than  its  former  rate.  Of 
course,  gold  mining  still  held  out,  as  indeed  it  still  does,  a  chance  of 
obtaining  a  large  sum  by  a  very  little  labour ;  and  the  amusing  author  of 
"  Colonial  Adventures  and  Experiences  "  mentions  an  instance  from  his 
own  experience  which  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  uncertainty  attending 
this  branch  of  industry.  He  had,  as  he  tells  us,  joined  with  three  other 
men  to  work  a  claim  at  the  Queensland  diggings,  but  had  obtained  so 
little  in  the  course  of  several  months  that  they  determined  to  abandon  it, 
and  sold  it  for  a  trifle  to  another  man,  a  sailor.  The  very  next  day  the 
sailor  turned  up  a  nugget  which  he  sold  for  50,000f.,  and  by  exhibiting 
it  to  the  other  persons  at  the  diggings  he  obtained  an  additional,  and  by 
no  means  despicable,  sum  of  money.  The  author  adds,  that  a  month 
afterwards  he  met  this  very  sailor  tramping  up  the  country  in  search  of 
employment,  having  already  gambled  away  the  whole  of  this  large  sum. 
But  although  such  prizes  were  still  to  be  obtained,  it  was  found  that  the 
average  earnings  of  the  miners  had  diminished,  and  in  1859  they  were 
not  more  than  12f.  50c.  a  day.  A  comparison  of  the  rates  prevailing 
before  the  discoveries  with  those  of  1856  shows  that  in  this  interval 
they  had  doubled.  The  wages  of  farm  labourers  being  partly  composed 
of  rations  are  not  so  easily  compared,  but  as  they  received  in  money  from 
llf.  25c.  to  15f.  a  week  at  the  former  period,  and  31f.  25c.  at  the  latter, 
it  would  seem  that  their  wages  were  about  doubled.  The  wages  of 
mechanics,  such  as  masons  and  blacksmiths,  being  aU  paid  in  money, 
exhibit  very  clearly  the  proportion  in  which  they  had  risen,  having  been, 
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at  first,  from  7f.  50c.  to  8f.  75c.  a  day,  and  having  risen  too  from 
15f.  to  17f.  50c.  a  day.  The  prices  of  garden  and  fiarmyard  produce 
had  moi'e  than  doubled  in  the  same  period,  so  that  part  of  the 
rise  in  their  case  was  owing  to  the  increased  difficulty  of  production, 
occasioned  no  doubt  by  the  great  immigration  into  the  country  which 
followed  on  the  discoveries,  and  which  rendered  it  necessary  to  resort  to 
less  favourable  soils  than  those  formerly  occupied,  in  order  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  increased  population.  Subsequently  to  1859  the  yield  of 
gold  from  Australia  fell  oflT,  but  increased  again  in  1871  and  1872, 
though  it  did  not  return  to  its  former  level,  and  the  rates  of  wages 
prevailing  in  1870  were  lower  than  those  of  1856.  In  1856,  married 
couples  employed  in  agriculture  had  received  from  l,875f.  to  2,125f.  a 
year,  besides  rations,  but  in  1870  they  received  only  from  l,250f.  to  l,625f. 
a  year  with  rations  as  before,  and  the  masons'  wages  had  fallen  from  15f. 
and  17f.  50c.  a  day,  to  12f.  50c.  and  18f.  75c.  a  day,  and  the  wages  of 
other  classes  had  dso  fallen.  Taking  the  wages  of  masons  as  a  standard 
it  would  seem  that  in  the  period  1851-70  wages  had  risen  66  per  cent, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  value  of  gold  had  fallen  40  per  cent.  The  table 
previously  given  with  regard  to  the  rise  of  wages  in  England  showed  a 
rise  of  80  per  cent.,  and  a  further  rise  of  36  per  cent,  is  therefore  required 
to  equalise  the  effects  of  the  gold  discoveries  upon  the  value  of  gold  in 
Australia  and  England.  Before  1851,  money- wages  were  higher  in 
Australia  than  in  this  country,  and,  of  course,  the  discoveries  have  no 
tendency  to  produce  an  actual  equality  in  the  rates  prevailing  in  both 
countries,  but  only  to  raise  them  to  such  an  extent  that  the  labourers 
shall  be  paid  in  proportion  to  their  efficiency.  When  the  average  of 
England  shall  have  risen  from  If.  98c.  to  8f.  80c.  a  day,  the  full  effect  of  the 
Australian  discoveries  so  far  as  England  is  concerned  will  have  been 
produced,  though  of  course  this  result  may  be  afterwards  disturbed 
by  any  future  discoveries  in  Australia,  California,  or  elsewhere.  In 
Califomia  the  rates  of  wages,  though  higher  than  in  Australia^  are  less 
than  half  of  what  they  were  in  1853-4 ;  those  of  bricklayers,  for  instance, 
having  fallen  from  52f.  to  25f.  a  day,  and  those  of  stonemasons  from 
52f.  to  between  22f.  50c.  and  25f.  a  day.  As  I  am  not  aware  what 
was  the  usual  rate  of  wages  in  California  before  the  discoveries,  which, 
indeed,  were  almost  contemporaneous  with  its  first  settlement,  I  cannot 
tell  how  much  they  have  reduced  the  cost  of  obtaining  gold  in  that 
country,  but,  at  all  events,  these  figures  show  that  the  fertility  of  its 
mines  has  greatly  diminished. 

The  cheapening  of  gold  in  the  countries  which  produce  it  has  slowly, 
but  surely,  affected  its  value  in  England  and  other  countries.  Its  first 
effect  was  to  cause  an  increased  exportation  of  manufactured  articles  fix)m 
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England,  and  this  increased  quantity  could  not  be  produced  except  at  an 
increased  cost,  which  in  its  turn  necessitated  a  rise  of  prices.  Those 
manufacturers  who  were  still  able  to  produce  their  goods  at  their  former 
cost  profited  by  obtaining  the  higher  prices  which  their  less  fortunate 
competitors  were  obliged  to  demand,  and  their  workpeople  demanded 
and  obtained  a  share  in  the  benefits  in  the  form  of  increased  wages. 
A  reaction  did  indeed  take  place  in  consequence  of  the  imprudent  and 
excessive  exportation  to  Australia,  and  the  wages  of  some  classes  of  work- 
men underwent  a  temporary  reduction.  The  memorable  strike  of  the 
cotton-spinners  of  Preston,  in  1858,  was  directed  against  a  proposed  re- 
duction of  wages,  and  proved  unsuccessful,  as,  indeed,  such  strikes  usually 
do.  Notwithstanding  the  interruptions  which  the  upward  movement  of 
wages  has  experienced,  it  has,  on  the  whole,  continued,  and  has  spread 
irom  the  workmen  engaged  in  manufactures  to  those  in  the  build- 
ing trade,  to  railway  labourers,  and  to  those  employed  in  agricul- 
ture. As  the  people  of  America  and  Australia  have  been  able  to  obtain 
gold  with  less  labour,  they  have  been  willing  to  part  with  it  in  exchange 
for  less  labour ;  and,  accordingly,  the  money-wages  of  those  engaged  in 
producing  articles  to  be  exported  to  those  countries  have  risen,  and  the 
labourers  in  other  trades  have  obtained  a  proportionate  rise,  in  order 
that  all  kinds  of  English  labour  might  be  remunerated  according  to 
its  efficiency.  A  longer  time  has  been  required  to  effect  a  considerable 
reduction  in  the  value  of  gold  in  Europe  than  was  necessary  in  Aus- 
tralia, and  the  reasons  why  this  was  so  are  not  far  to  seeL  The  quantity 
of  gold  which  Australia  itself  required  was  so  small  that  a  few  months 
were  sufficient  to  quadruple  the  amount  previously  circulating  there^ 
and  thus  to  increase  the  quantity  of  money  in  proportion  to  the  fall  in 
its  value  at  the  diggings.  If  all  the  gold  required  in  the  world  could  be 
produced  in  a  single  year,  no  more  than  a  year  would  be  required  to 
reduce  its  value  in  all  countries  in  the  same  proportion  as  it  had  been 
reduced  in  the  mining  countries  themselves ;  but  gold  is  so  durable  that 
a  very  small  annual  addition  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  existing  stock, 
and  the  difficulty  of  producing  it  is  so  great  that  the  world  could  hardly 
spare  a  sufficient  number  of  labourers  to  raise  the  whole  stock  in  a  single 
year.  The  total  quantity  of  gold  in  possession  of  the  people  of  Europe 
and  America  in  1848  has  been  estimated  as  equivalent  to  fourteen  milli- 
ards, and  in  order  that  this  sum  should  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
fall  in  the  value  of  the  metal,  an  amount  equivalent  to  nine  milliards  or 
more  would  be  necessary;  while  the  whole  supply  received  fix)m  California, 
Australia,  and  Russia  in  the  period  1848-56  did  not  quite  amount  to  half 
this  quantity.  All  other  things  remaining  the  same^  a  greater  quantity 
of  gold  coin  would  be  required  in  any  country  in  exact  i»x>port]on 
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88  its  yalae  fell^  since  money  is  only  wanted  for  the  purpose  of  exchange ; 
and  if  a  society  exerts  the  same  amount  of  labour^  and  exchanges  all  its 
products  as  before,  their  value  being  the  same,  a  greater  quantity  of  coin 
is  necessary  to  be  exchanged  against  them  when  the  value  of  the  coin 
has  diminished,  and  vice  versa.  Several  causes  have,  however,  been  in 
operation  which  have  tended  to  render  necessary  a  still  greater  increase 
in  the  quantity  of  gold  coin  in  Europe  and  America  than  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  compensate  the  fall  in  its  value.  A  great  increase  of 
population  has  taken  place,  and  this  in  itself  renders  a  greater  quantity 
of  coin  necessary,  since  the  number  of  labourers  has  increased,  and, 
consequently,  the  total  value  of  the  conmiodities  produced.  The  slight 
fall  which  has  taken  place  has  been  sufficient  to  cause  gold  coin,  in  many 
cases,  to  take  the  place  of  silver.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  1850,  as  Mr. 
Caird  tells  us,  a  county  in  which  a  labourer's  wages  were  as  high  as 
12f.  50c.  a  week  was  the  exception,  while,  at  the  present  time,  one 
where  this  is  not  the  case,  has  become  the  exception  in  its  turn.  This 
sum  is  the  value  of  the  smallest  gold  piece  which  is  coined  in  England, 
the  half-sovereign ;  and  as  the  labourers'  wages  are  paid  weekly,  it  is 
evident  that  gold  coins  must  often  be  used  where  silver  alone  was 
formerly  required.  A  substitution  of  gold  for  silver,  on  a  much  larger 
scale,  was  occasioned  by  the  mint  regulations  of  those  countries  which 
maintained  a  double  standard,  i.e.,  where  gold  and  silver  may  be  used 
indifferently,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  debtor,  to  discharge  debts  of  any 
amount.  Where  this  system  prevails,  it  is,  of  course,  necessary  that  the 
Government  should  fix  the  proportion  between  the  values  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  in  most  countries  where  this  had  been  done,  gold  had  been 
underrated,  having  been  generally  assumed  to  be  fifteen-and-a-half  times 
as  valuable  as  silver,  while  the  true  proportion  was  more  nearly  that  of 
fifteen-and-three-quarters  to  one.  The  Califomiau  discoveries  soon 
produced  a  slight  change  in  the  proportion  previously  subsisting  between 
the  values  of  the  two  metals,  and  a  kilogramme  of  gold  was  found  to  be 
worth  no  more  than  fifteen-and-a-quarter  kilogrammes  of  silver.  The 
Dutch  Government,  fearing  that  a  great  depreciation  of  gold  was  about 
to  take  place,  thought  to  save  its  subjects  from  the  evils  consequent  on  a 
change  in  the  value  of  money  by  expelling  gold  from  its  circulation,  and 
enacting  that  all  large  debts  should  be  paid  in  sUver;  and  this  step 
accelerated  the  depreciation  by  bringing  a  large  quantity  of  gold  into  the 
market.  In  France,  where  the  proportion  had  been  fixed  at  15J  to  1, 
it  became  apparent  in  1850  that  debtors  could  more  easily  discharge 
their  debts  by  purchasing  gold,  and  getting  it  coined  at  the  mint,  than 
by  paying  them  in  silver  coin.  A  kilogramme  of  silver  (900  fine)  had 
been  coined  into  200  francs,  but  would  formerly  sell  for  no  more  than 
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197  francs  in  gold  coin,  but  in  1850  it  would  sell  for  208  francs,  although 
when  coined  it  would  only  pay  200  francs,  as  before.    It  was,  therefore, 
the  interest  of  the  bullion  leaders  to  collect  silver  coins,  more  especially 
the    new    ones,    to  melt    them  down,  and   to    sell    the   ingots    at 
the  rate  of  208  francs  a  kilogramme  in  foreign  countries ;  and  they 
did  this    to  such    an    extent    that    silver   coin    almost    disappeared 
from  France.      In  1848  that  country  had  possessed  two-and-a-half 
milliards  of  silver,  and  only  seventy-five  millions  of  gold  coin,  but  in  a 
few  years  the  latter  had  increased  to  two  milliards,  and  the  former  had 
diminished  by  an  equal,  or,  at  least,  a  considerable  amount.    The  French 
Government  found  it  necessary  to  coin  gold  pieces  of  the  value  of  five 
francs,  being  smaller  than  any  gold  coin  which  had  been  previously 
issued,  in  order  to  supply  the  place  of  the  silver  pieces  of  the  same 
amount,  which  were,  and  are,  constantly  melted  down  as  soon  as  issued. 
This  large  absorption  of  gold  into  the  French  currency  has  acted,  as  M. 
Chevalier  expresses  it,  as  a  Parachute  to  retard  the  &11  in  the  value  of 
gold,  since  it  has  caused  a  larger  quantity  to  be  required  than  Australia 
and  California  could  at  once  supply,  and  the  inferior  mines  of  Hungary, 
Russia,  &c.,  have  determined  the  value  of  the  metal ;  and  although  some 
were  abandoned,  it  was  not  necessary  to  cease  from  working  all  those 
which    were    less    fertile    than    those    newly   discovered.    Belgium, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy,  were  placed  in  asimilarposition  to  that  of  Francei 
and  experienced  a  similar  substitution  of  gold  for  silver  in  their  currency, 
and  the  Califomian  discoveries  accelerated  the  same  process  which  had 
already  commenced  in  the  United  States.    Gold  had,  in  that  country, 
been  reckoned  as  sixteen  times  as  valuable  as  silver,  which  was,  even 
then,  an  exaggerated  estimate,  and  it  was  gradually  taking  the  place  of 
silver  in  the  currency;  but  when  its  value  fell  to  no  more  than  fifteen- 
and-a-quarter  times  that  of  silver,  the  disappearance  of  the  silver  coin 
produced  so  much  inconvenience  that  the  (Jovemment  was  obliged  to 
issue  small  gold  pieces  of  the  value  of  5f.  20c.  to  take  the  place  of  the 
silver  coins  of  the  same  amount.    In  Spain,  Russia,  and  other  countries 
there  was  also  a  considerable  substitution  of  gold  for  silver  coin,  and  in 
1871,  Germany,  which  had  so  long  maintained    a  silver  standard, 
determined  to  follow  the  example  of  most  civilized  nations  by  admitting 
gold  into  her  circulation  on  such  terms  that  it  would  be  preferred  to 
silver  in  all  large  payments  ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  that 
gold  coin  should  be  struck  to  the  amount  of  two  milliards.     On 
the  other  hand,  other  causes  have  been  in  operation  which  have  tended 
to  reduce  the  quantity  of  gold  coin  in  the  world.    The  action  of  the 
Dutch  Government  has  already  been  referred  to,  and  a  similar  policy  was 
pursued  by  the  Government  of  India.  In  1841,  an  order  had  been  iasaed 
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enjoining  all  Indian  officials  to  receive  gold  coins  whenever  tendered ; 
bnt  in  1852  this  order  was  rescinded  as  far  as  regarded  large  payments. 
It  is  understood  that  the  Indian  Oovemment  took  this  step  because  gold 
coins  had  been  offered  in  rather  larger  quantities^  and  fears  were  enter- 
tained that  the  Government  would  be  unable  to  dispose  of  them  again ; 
but  as,  in  the  Indian  coinage,  gold  and  silver  are  valued  at  the  rate  of  15 
to  1,  while  in  the  rest  of  the  world  they  exchange  at  the  rate  of  15^  to  1, 
it  is  not  likely  that  gold  coin  would  have  been  to  any  great  extent  pre- 
ferred to  silver  for  the  payment  of  taxes  or  other  obligations.  There  are, 
again,  many  instances  in  which  paper  has  been  substituted  for  gold,  and 
the  most  notable  one  of  the  kind  is  afforded  by  the  introduction  of 
** greenbacks"  into  the  United  States  during  the  civil  war;  the  use  of 
which  has  continued  for  many  years  since  the  restoration  of  peace.  But 
although  the  introduction  of  a  forced  paper-currency  renders  a  smaller 
quantity  of  coin  necessary,  it  by  no  means  enables  the  people  to  dis- 
pense with  coin  altogether ;  and  the  official  returns  of  the  United  States 
show  that  the  Government  has  always  a  large  stock  of  gold  in  the  treasury, 
and  the  Customs  duties  are  still  required  to  be  paid  in  gold.  In  other 
countries  which  have  no  inconvertible  notes,  there  is  a  tendency  to  an 
increased  use  of  bank-notes,  cheques,  and  other  substitutes  for  coin  ;  but 
unfortunately,  the  meddling  propensities  of  legislators  have  hitherto 
greatly  impeded  the  development  of  this  system.  In  England,  for 
example,  the  foolish  Bank  Acts  of  1844  and  1845,  have  prevented  an 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  bank-notes,  except  on  condition  of  an  increase 
in  the  metallic  reserves  of  the  banks  which  issue  them ;  and  there  is  pro- 
.  bably  no  country  in  the  world  in  which  more  bank-notes  would  not  be 
used  if  the  banks  were  allowed  to  manage  their  own  business,  and  to 
issue  as  many  as  their  customers  required.  On  the  whole,  the  causes 
which  have  tended  to  increase  the  consumption  of  gold  have  greatly  pre- 
ponderated over  those  which  have  tended  to  diminish  it ;  and  while  the 
total  stock  of  gold  in  the  world  was  nearly  t\^ice  as  great  in  1871  as  it  had 
been  in  1848,  its  value,  as  has  been  seen,  had  not  fallen  in  England  more 
than  25  per  cent.  The  total  stock,  as  before  mentioned,  was  equivalent 
to  14  milliards  in  1848,  and  had  been  increased  by  12^  milliards  by  the 
end  of  1871 ;  and  most  of  this  large  addition  has  been  absorbed  by  the 
currencies  of  Continental  Europe  and  by  Asia. 

A  nearly  equal  depreciation  of  silver  has  taken  place  during  the  same 
period,  and  the  mere  substitution  of  gold  in  its  place,  which  has  been 
already  referred  to,  would  be  enough  to  cause  a  fall  in  its  value.  The 
silver  market  was  so  abundantly  supplied  from  the  currencies  of  France 
and  other  countries,  that  a  smaller  quantity  would,  other  things  being 
equal,  have  been  required  from  Mexico  and  the  other  countries  which 
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prodaoed  it.    This  would  cause  some  of  the  inferior  mines  to  be  aban« 
dooed,  and  the  value  of  silver  would  consequently  fall  In  fact,  how- 
ever,  the  annual  production  of  silver  increased  irom  200,000,000f.  to 
SOOyOOO^OOOf. ;  and  this  is    explained  by  the  discovery  of  abundant 
quicksilver  mines  in  Galifomiay  which,  by  reducing  the  cost  of  quick- 
silver,  reduced  the  expense  of  extracting  silver  from  the  ore,  and, 
consequently,  reduced  its  value  also.  The  large  quantities  of  silver  which 
were  expelled  from  the  circulation  of  Europe  were  for  the  most  part  sent 
to  India  and  China ;  and  it  has  often  been  made  a  matter  of  wonder  that 
they  could  have  been  absorbed  by  those  countries,  and,  from  sheer  ina- 
bility to  suggest  any  other  explanation,  it  has  been  supposed  that  they 
have  been  hoarded.    There  seems,  however,  to  be  little  real  ground  for 
such  a  supposition,  and  I  would  hazard  the  conjecture  that  they  have 
-really  been  used  to  fill  the  void  occasioned  by  the  abandonment  of  some 
silver  mines  in  the  interior  of  China.    Sir  John  Davis*  mentions  that 
large  quantities  of  silver  were  formerly  brought  down  to  Lintin  and 
exported  to  India,  and  that  this  showed  that  considerable  sources  of 
supply  existed  in  the  Empire.    A  Ilussian  writer,  Otreschkoff,  quoted  by 
Mr.  Newmarch,  (history  of  prices,  vol.  6,  p.  762)  estimated  in  1856  that 
the  annual  production  of  silver  in  China  was  no  more  than  4,500,000f., 
and  describes  the  Chinese  Government  as  opposing  every  obstacle  to  the 
working  of  the  mines.   It  would  seem  that  whereas  China  used  formerly 
to  produce  enough  silver  to  supply  its  own  wants  and  those  of  India,  it 
now  imports  silver  from  Europe  and  America,  and  that  India  has  to 
pursue  the  same  course.    Perhaps  the  obstructions  of  which  Otreschkoff 
speaks  would  not  be  so  effectual  if  it  were  not  that  China  finds  it  more 
profitable  to  import  silver  from  abroad.  While  the  gold  mines  of  Russia 
were  the  most  productive  in  the  world  the  Russian  Government  obtained 
a  revenue  from  a  tax  which  it  imposed  upon  them,  but  the  competition 
of  Califomia  rendered  them  unable  to  submit  to  it,  and  as  the  Russian 
Government  refused  to  remit  it,  many  of  the  mines  were  abandoned.    It 
is  not  surprising  that  a  very  large  quantity  of  silver  should  be  required 
to  supply  the  wants  of  India  and  China>  two  countries' which  are  sup- 
posed to  contain  half  the  population  of  the  Globe ;  and,  in  both  of  which, 
silver  performs  most  of  the  functions  of  money.    Mr,  Newmarch,  in  the 
able  work  which  has  been  just  referred  to,  and  from  which  much  of  the 
information  made  use  of  in  the  present  chapter  is  derived,  estimates  the 
whole  quantity  of  silver  existing  in  India  in  the  form  of  coin  and  plate, 
as  equivalent  to  ten  milliards,  and  that  a  hundred  million  francs'  worth 
are  required  to  replace  what  is  consumed  by  the  wear  and  tear  of  a  single 
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year.  If  the  value  of  sUver  has  undergone,  as  there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  has  done,  a  slight  reduction,  a  much  larger  quantity  would 
be  required  every  year  in  order  to  increase  the  amount  in  proportion  to 
the  &11  in  its  value.  What  may  be  the  amount  existing  in  China,  is  of 
course  unknown,  but  it  must  be  very  large ;  for,  although  the  Chinese 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  possess  a  coinage  of  their  own,  they  use  silver 
ingots  and  Mexican  coins,  and  they  make  little  use  of  bank-notes,  bills, 
or  other  modes  of  substituting  paper  for  coin  in  carrying  on  their  com- 
merce, which  is  certainly  considerable.  I  have  already  referred  to  the 
letter  of  "F.  G.  S."  in  the  "Times"  of  June  19,  1872,  stating,  that 
during  the  past  ten  years  the  percentage  of  metal  contained  in  the  various 
ores  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  nickel,  &c.,  shows  a  marked  and  uniform 
increase  over  those  brought  to  the  refineries  during  the  previous  decade. 
fie  does  not  tell  us  what  is  the  cause  of  this  difference,  the  explanation  of 
which  is  probably  to  be  found  in  some  improvement  in  the  processes  of 
smelting  and  refining ;  but  whatever  the  cause  may  be,  it  is  one  which 
must  tend  to  lower  the  value  of  gold  and  silver.  When  the  gold  discov- 
eries were  first  announced,  it  was  supposed  by  some  persons  that  gold 
would  in  time  become  as  cheap  as  silver,  and  there  is,  of  course,  nothing 
impossible  in  such  a  consunmiation ;  and  if  Australia  had  been  excluded 
from  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  such  a  state  of  things  might 
actually  have  prevailed  there,  since  gold  is  found  there  in  abundance, 
while  silver  is  very  scarce.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  in 
Japan,  before  the  Americans  obtained  permission  to  trade  there,  gold  was 
only  worth  four  times  its  weight  in  silver.  At  present,  the  tendency 
seems  to  be  for  silver  to  fall  more  rapidly  than  gold. 

The  consequences  of  a  change  in  the  value  of  the  precious  metals  are 
so  numerous  and  important  that  M.  Chevalier  has  devoted  a  separate 
treatise*  to  the  examination  of  them,  and  yet  he  does  not  discuss  the 
whole  subject,  but  confines  himself  to  those  effects  which  are  common 
to  the  whole  world,  and  does  not  deal  with  the  changes  introduced  into 
the  commercial  relations  previously  existing  between  different  countries. 
It  sounds  paradoxical  to  inquire  whether  mankind  have  benefitted  by 
discoveries  which  have  enabled  them  to  procure  these  metals  with  less 
labour,  and  yet,  as  coin  is  only  used  as  the  medium  of  exchange,  for 
which  purpose  portability  is  an  advantage,  the  cheapening  of  the  metal 
of  which  coin  is  made  renders  it  necessary  that  people  should  carry  a 
greater  weight  in  order  to  exchange  commodities  of  the  same  value.  In 
England,  therefore,  the  cheapening  of  gold  has  been,  in  some  respects,  a 


.  ♦  De  la  Baisse  probable  de  TOr :  des  Consequences  Commerciales  et  Sociales 
qu*elle  peut  ayoir,  et  des  m^sures  qu'elle  provoque,    Paris  :  1859. 
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dttadyantage,  by  increasmg  the  labour  of  transporting  it  from  place  to 
jdaoe ;  while  in  those  coontrieB  where  it  has  taken  the  place  of  silver,  the 
people  have  gained  by  the  substitution  of  the  less  bulky  metal  for  the 
more  bulky  one.    They  have  benefitted  also  by  the  general  adoption  of 
that  metal  which  has  long  been  the  sole  standard  of  value  in  England, 
which  makes  it  more  easy  to  settle  the  balance  of  their  payment  due  to 
or  from  England ;  and  this  is  a  considerable  advantage,  considering  the 
great  extent  of  English  commerce  with  those  countries.    It  does  not 
matter  so  much  whether  gold  or  silver  be  generally  used,  as  that  the 
game  metal  should  be  employed  in  all  countries,  and  the  inconvenience 
be  thus  avoided  which  results  from  the  fluctuations  in  the  gold  price  of 
silver  and  the  silver  price  of  gold,  which  render  it  uncertain  how  much 
money  a  merchant  in  one  country  may  require  to  discharge  a  debt  in 
another.    As  the  advantage  of  uniformity  in  this  respect  has  been 
aooompanied  by  the  adoption  of  the  more  portable  metal,  there  has  been, 
on  the  whole,  a  considerable  assistance  afforded  to  commerce.    In  so  far 
as  gold  and  silver  are  used  in  manufactures  there  has  been  a  gain,  since 
articles  made  of  these  metals  can  be  procured  with  less  labour,  although 
it  does  not  follow  that  they  can  be  obtained  for  a  lower  price.    As  Mr. 
Caimes  has  pointed  out  in  a  review  *  of  M.  Chevalier's  work,  a  fall  in 
the  value  of  gold  would  tend  to  raise  the  price  of  a  gold  snuff-box,  for 
though  the  price  of  bullion  is  unaffected  by  the  change,  yet  the  wages  of 
the  workmen  employed  in  making  the  box  are  higher,  and  the  price,  in 
so  far  as  it  depends  on  the  workmanship,  must  rise  in  proportion.    The 
prices,  therefore,  of  articles  made  of  gold  and  silver,  rise  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  labour  expended  upon  them,  and  their  value  falls  in  so 
far  as  it  depends  on  that  of  the  raw  material.    The  most  serious  effects 
of  the  change  are  those  which  are  implied  in  a  disturbance  of  all  con- 
tracts extending  over  a  term  of  years,  and  expressed  in  sums  of  money. 
Of  these  the  most  important  are  the  obligations  of  a  State  towards  the 
holders  of  its  funds,  and  those  of  landlords  towards  their  mortgagees. 
In  all  these  cases  the  creditor  loses  one-fourth  of  what  he  formerly 
received,  and  the  debtor  gains  to  the  same  extent.    The  same  sum  of 
money  is  paid  as  before,  but  its  value  is  one-fourth  less ;  and  the  ques- 
tion naturally  arises  whether  the  creditor  is  entitled  to  any  compensation 
for  the  loss  which  he  suffers.    The  obvious  answer  to  this  question  is, 
that  the  creditor  can  only  claim  an  increase  in  his  dividends  when  the 
value  of  gold  falls  if  he  has  agreed  to  submit  to  a  diminution  when  its 
value  rises,  and  as  this  has  never  been  done  in  the  case  either  of  fund- 
holders  or  of  mortgagees,  their  claim  to  compensation  in  the  present 

«  "  Kdinburgh  Beview,**  Julj  1860,  p.  18.    (Be-published  in  his  Bmuji), 
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CMe  win  not  betr  examinatioiL  Tbqr  did  not  aik  to  zeoeiTe  eyetj  year 
oommoditieB  of  an  equal  value,  bat  an  equal  quantity  of  gold^  and  the 
Talne  oC  thia  metal  frequently  varied  before  1850|  aa  it  has  done  linoe 
tbat  time.  Aa  regazda  the  fimd-hcdderB,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
larger  poirtkm  of  the  National  Debt  of  England  was  aoonmulated  during 
the  last  war  with  France^  and  that  during  that  period  the  value  of  gold 
waa  at  one  time  leaa  than  it  ia  mm,  aiDoe  Arthur  Young  gave  the 
average  rate  of  agricultural  wages  in  1810  aa  Sfl  a  day,  or  about 
<me-aizth  lugher  than  in  1869-70.  If  the  change  had  come  aud- 
denly,  and  had  been  completed  in  a  aingle  year,  a  chum  for  oom- 
penaation  might  be  reaaouably  set.  up,  but  it  has  been  very  gradual, 
and  the  fbnd-holdera  have  had  ample  time  to  find  other  inveatmenta  for 
thefar  money ;  and  the  immediate  efllbct  of  the  gold  diaooveriea  was  to 
coufor  a  ben^  upon  them,  since  the  large  quantities  of  gold  deposited 
in  tiie  bauki  lowered  the  rate  of  interest,  and  raised  consols  to  par,  a 
height  which  had  very  aeldom  been  attained  before.  The  people,  as  a 
whole,  have  neither  gained  nor  lost^  for  what  the  fund-holdeii  have  lost 
the  tar-pq^erB  have  gained,  and  what  Uie  mortgagees  have  lost  the 
mortgagers  have  gained ;  but  a  transfer  of  such  a  kind,  and  on  so  large 
a  scal%  impliea  a  great  deal  of  individual  suffering.  A  large  propcnrtion 
of  theae  aecorities  are  held  by  trustees  tot  the  benefit  of  widows  and 
children,  and  other  persons,  who  are  incapable  of  working  to  support 
themselves,  for  whom,  therefore,  there  is  no  relief  for  what  amounts  to  a 
reduction  in  their  often  scanty  incomes.  A  considerable  amount  is  held 
for  the  benefit  of  chariteble  institutions,  but  in  their  cases  a  diminution 
in  the  value  of  their  endowments  is  rather  a  public  benefit  than 
otherwise,  since  it  gives  the  present  generation  an  opportunity  of  revising 
the  judgments  of  their  ancestors.  Ancient  endowments  are  apt  to 
become,  after  a  lapse  of  time,  either  injurious,  or,  at  least,  useless,  but 
interference  with  their  management  is  always  a  matter  of  difficulty;  and  a 
practical  diminution  of  their  power  of  mischief,  effected  by  the  operation 
of  natiural  causes,  is  a  public  advantage.  In  those  few  cases  where  a 
charitable  endowment  continues  to  do  good  sendee,  the  people  are  able 
to  compensate  its  losses  by  forther  donations,  which  their  practically 
increased  incomes  enable  them  to  afford.  The  transfer  is  made  Irom  the 
non-industrial  to  the  industrial  classes  of  society.  The  labourers,  as  a 
whole,  are  in  the  same  position  as  before,  although  they  suffer  daring  the 
period  of  transition,  which  is  effected,  as  M.  Chevalier  says,  not  by  a 
continuous  flow,  but  by  a  succession  of  jumps.  People  are  so  much 
under  the  dominion  of  habit  that  it  is  always  difficult  to  resolve  on  arise 
of  price,  and  still  more  so  to  resolve  on  a  rise  of  money-wages.  When 
the  prices  of  some  articles^  and  wages  in  some  trades,  have  risen. 
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labonrera  in  oiher  trades  oontmne^  for  some  time,  to  pay  higher  prices, 
without  asking  for  an  increase  in  their  own  wages ;  and  when  they  do 
BO  at  last,  they  say  that  they  must  ask  for  more  because  proyisions,  etc. 
are  so  dear,  and  this  shows  that  they  mnst  have  suffered  some  sacrifices 
before  resolving  to  demand  a  rise.  The  capitalists,  as  a  body,  are 
unaffected,  for  the  higher  wages  which  they  have  to  pay  are  compensated 
by  the  higher  prices  of  the  articles  produced  ;  but  in  their  case  also  the 
fluctuations  of  wages  and  prices  entail  considerable  losses  on  individuals, 
and  the  strikes  to  which  the  readjustment  of  the  scale  of  wages  has 
given  occasion  have  inflicted  great  hardships  on  large  classes  of 
employers  in  all  parts  of  England.  In  two  of  the  so-called  professions, 
the  medical  and  the  legal,  wages  are  determined,  not  by  competition,  but 
by  custom ;  and  as  the  scale  of  fees  has  not  altered,  there  has  been  a 
practical  loss  on  the  part  of  physicians  and  barristers.  A  physician  still 
receives  his  old  fee  of  26f.  25c.  for  a  single  visit,  and  this  is  now  worth 
one-fourth  less  than  formerly ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
average  annual  income  of  this  class  has  not  increased  in  proportion  to 
the  fiill  in  the  value  of  money,  since  physicians,  though  they  cannot 
diminish  the  amount  of  a  single  fee,  yet  often  decline  to  receive  one,  and 
by  accepting  one  more  often  than  formerly,  they  have  it  in  their  power 
to  increase  their  total  receipts,  and  they  have  every  motive  to  do  so  in 
the  circumstances  here  under  consideration.  The  barrister's  fee,  though 
its  minimnm  amount  is  the  same  as  the  physician's,  may  be  increased  to 
any  amount ;  and  the  cheapening  of  money  by  raising  the  incomes  of 
other  classes,  enables  litigants  to  pay  more  to  barristers,  who,  in  their 
turn,  can  easily  make  their  wishes  felt  by  declining  to  undertake,  or  by 
performing  badly,  any  business  for  which  they  are  not  offered  sufficient 
remuneration. 

The  effect  of  the  discoveries  has  been  to  diminish  the  command  of  the 
labour  of  others  which  the  possession  of  a  given  smn  of  money  secures  to 
its  owner ;  but,  as  the  progress  of  industry  has  lowered  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing other  articles  besides  the  precious  metals,  there  are  many  whose 
prices  have  not  risen,  and  it  may  be  thought  that  the  present  inquiry  is 
unprofitable,  and  that  what  people  really  want  to  know  is  whether  a 
given  sum  of  money  will  procure  the  same,  or  a  smaller  amount  of  com- 
fort to  its  possessor.  Adam  Smith  anticipated  a  similar  objection,  and 
I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  remarks  with  which  he  concludes  his 
elaborate  review  of  the  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the  value  of 
silver.  **  The  same  quantity  of  silver,  it  may  perhaps  be  said,  will  in  the 
present  times,  even  according  to  the  account  which  has  been  here  given, 
purchase  a  smaller  quantity  of  several  sorts  of  provisions  than  it  would 
have  done  during  some  part  of  the  last  century;  and  to  ascertain  whether 
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this  change  be  owing  to  a  rise  in  the  value  of  those  goods,  or  to  a  fall  in 
the  value  of  silver^  is  only  to  establish  a  vain  and  useless  distinction, 
which  can  be  of  no  use  or  service  to  the  man  who  has  only  a  certain 
quantity  of  silver  to  go  to  market  with,  or  a  certain  fixed  revenue  in 
money.  I  certainly  do  not  pretend  that  the  knowledge  of  this  distinc- 
tion will  enable  him  to  buy  cheaper.  It  may  not,  however,  upon  that 
account  be  altogether  useless.'' 

After  pointing  out  the  utility  of  knowing  whether  the  rise  of  prices  is 
due  to  a  fell  in  the  value  of  silver,  or  to  an  increased  diflSculty  of  pro- 
ducing the  articles  themselves,  he  continues : — "  It  may,  too,  be  of  some 
use  to  the  public  in  regulating  the  pecuniary  reward  of  some  of  its 
inferior  servants.  If  this  rise  in  the  price  of  some  sorts  of  provisions  be 
owing  to  a  fall  in  the  value  of  silver,  their  pecuniary  reward,  provided 
it  was  not  too  large  before^  ought  certainly  to  be  augmented  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  of  this  fell.  If  it  is  not  augmented,  their  real  recom- 
pense will  evidently  be  so  much  diminished."    (Book  I.,  chap  11.) 

As  the  wages  of  common  labourers  have  risen  one-third  since  1850, 
the  salaries  of  all  those  employed  in  the  public  service  should  be  raised 
in  like  proportion ;  of  course,  with  the  reservation  inserted  by  Adam 
Smith,  provided  they  were  not  too  large  before.  This  applies  equally  to 
the  humblest  and  to  the  most  exalted  among  them ;  to  the  policeman  and 
the  letter  carrier,  to  the  prime  minister  and  the  commander-in-chief. 
The  salaries  of  all  of  them  are,  or  ought  to  be,  fixed  at  such  a  rate  as  to 
compensate  the  greater  or  less  inconvenience  and  labour  required,  as 
compared  with  the  pay  received  fi'om  private  employers.  If  a  fall  in  the 
value  of  money  renders  the  scale  no  longer  appropriate,  if  the  clerks  or 
other  public  servants  receive  the  same  pay,  while  those  in  private  employ- 
ment receive  increased  salaries  for  doing  similar  work,  an  increase  in 
their  salaries  is  required  quite  as  much  in  the  interests  of  the  public  as 
in  that  of  the  officials  themselves.  They  have  entered  the  public  service 
because  they  thought  that  the  pay  which  was  offered  was  as  much  as  they 
could  obtain  from  private  employers,  regard  being  had  to  the  kind  of 
work  required,  and  the  advantages  attending  their  position  as  servants 
of  the  state ;  and  now  that  the  elements  of  the  calculation  have  altered, 
they  are  entitled  to  ask  that  it  should  be  made  over  again  without 
exposing  them  to  the  hardship  of  resigning  the  posts  in  which  they 
have  spent  their  lives.  If  this  is  not  done  the  public  service  will  be 
injured,  partly  by  more  frequent  resignations  of  such  as  can  obtain 
employment  elsewhere,  and  the  inconvenience  which  such  changes  inflict 
on  the  service,  and  partly  by  the  indisposition  of  those  who  consider 
themselves  aggrieved  to  do  more  work  than  they  can  possibly  help. 
Even  now,  it  is  said  that  the  puisne  judgeships  are  often  declined  by 
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saocessfol  barristers  on  acconnt  of  the  pay  being  insofScient,  and  if  this 
is  the  case  with  these  highly-paid  offices,  a  revision  of  official  salaries 
must  indeed  be  necessary.  A  rise  in  the  price  of  coals,  snch  as  that 
which  took  place  in  1872,  and  which  amounted  to  50  per  cent.,  which  is 
consequent  on  the  increased  difficulty  of  raising  coal,  affords  no  ground 
for  an  increase  of  salaries,  because  it  affects  all  classes  alike,  and,  if  it  had 
been  foreseen  at  the  time  when  the  officials  entered  the  service,  they 
could  not  have  provided  against  it,  for  they  would  have  suffered 
quite  as  much  if  they  had  entered  the  service  of  private  employers. 
In  connection  with  this  subject  I  may  refer  to  the  attempt  which 
has  been  made  by  a  certain  party  in  the  House  of  Commons  to 
enforce  retrenchment  in  the  national  expenditure  by  restricting  it  to  a 
fixed  sum  of  money.  Honourable  as  are  the  motives  of  those  who  take 
this  course,  they  only  weaken  their  cause  by  adopting  it,  for  it  is  impos- 
sible that  when  the  value  of  money  has  fallen  the  same  sum  can  be 
sufficient  to  obtain  the  same  quantity  of  labour.  Mr.  (now  Sir  William) 
Harcourt,  in  his  speech  made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  February  18, 
1873,  found  fault  with  the  ministry  for  having  allowed  the  nationd 
expenditure  in  the  year  1872  to  exceed  by  75,000,000f.  that  of  1866,  and 
in  answer  to  the  plea  that  the  prices  of  many  articles  required  by  the 
Government  had  risen,  he  urged  that  steps  ought  to  have  been  taken  to 
reduce  the  expenditure  in  other  directions.  An  Economist  must  read  with 
astonishment  such  a  singular  argument,  for  on  what  rational  principle  can 
it  be  contended  that  the  same  sum  of  money  which  was  sufficient  in  1866 
must  have  been  sufficient  in  1872  ?  Not  only  had  population  increased 
in  the  interval,  not  only  had  commerce  extended  itself  in  a  greater 
proportion,  but  the  Government  had  undertaken  new  duties,  and  notably 
had  devoted  a  larger  sum  to  defray  the  expenses  of  popular  education, 
and,  in  addition  to  all  this,  a  marked  fall  in  the  value  of  gold  had  taken 
place  in  the  year  1872.  It  would  be  thought  strange  indeed  if  anyone 
were  to  contend  that  the  people  of  England  ought  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  same  quantity  of  food  which  they  had  found  sufficient  seven  years 
ago,  or  that  a  manufacturer  who  had  found  it  profitable  to  increase  the 
number  of  his  furnaces  should  still  content  himself  with  his  former 
quantity  of  coal.  Tet  such  a  contention  would  not  be  more  surprising 
than  tiiBt  put  forward  by  Sir  William  Harcourt.  The  vdue  of 
money  has  fallen,  and  the  Government  must,  therefore,  pay  more  to 
those  whom  it  employs,  and  Sir  William  Harcourt  replies  that  in 
that  case  it  ought  to  employ  fewer  men.  The  value  of  coal,  of  iron, 
and  of  some  other  articles  of  which  the  Government  requires  a  large 
quantity  has  increased,  and  Sir  William  Harcourt  maintains  that 
the  Government  ought  to  buy  smaller  quantities.    This  course  may 
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be  suitable  to  a  private  individual,  but  the  Government  has  to  provide 
for  the  defence  of  the  country,  and  the  same  number  of  ships  and  guns 
are  required  whether  they  be  cheap  or  dear.  The  increase  of  which  he 
complained  only  amounted  to  5  per  cent.,  and  the  increase  in  the 
incomes  of  the  people  during  the  same  interval  was  certainly  quite  equal 
in  extent.  They  were,  therefore,  quite  as  well  able  to  meet  the  increased 
burdens  as  they  had  been  to  bear  the  lighter  ones.  It  is  true  that  the 
increased  cost  of  coals  had  inflicted  considerable  suffering  on  the  middle 
and  lower  classes,  and  this  constituted  a  grave  argument  for  reducing 
expenditure,  but  this  argument  could  derive  no  additional  support  from 
the  fact  that  a  smaller  sum  of  money  had  been  found  sufficient  in  18GG 
than  was  spent  in  1872. 

The  gold  discoveries  have  reduced  the  value  of  that  metal  in  those 
countries  where  they  took  place  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  the  rest  of 
the  world.  They  have,  consequently,  given  rise  to  some  pecuUaritics  in 
the  commercial  relations  of  Australia  and  California  with  the  rest  of 
the  world,  which  have  been  pointed'  out  and  explained  by  Caimes 
in  "Fraser's  Magazine"  of  September.  1859,  and  January,  18C0.* 
Humboldt  contends  that  the  possession  of  gold  or  silver  mines  is  not 
prejudicial  to  the  agriculture  of  a  country,  and  he  points  to  the  fact 
that  land  is  cultivated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mines  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  supplying  food  to  the  miners  as  estabhshing  his  theory.  Cainies, 
however,  who  has  quoted  and  commented  on  this  remark  of  Humboldt's, 
points  out  that  the  possession  of  mines  does  induce  the  people  to  turn 
their  attention  to  them  rather  than  to  the  raising  of  agricultural  produce 
for  exportation.  Humboldt  himself  observed  that  the  people  of  Mexico 
exported  very  little  of  any  other  commodity  than  silver,  and  he  attributed 
this  to  a  mistaken  idea  of  their  tnie  interests  prevailing  among  the 
people.  But  it  is  an  en'or  to  suppose  that  a  people  can  continue  for 
centuries  to  export  a  particular  article  when  they  produce  another  one 
to  export  which  would  be  more  profitable  to  them,  and  although 
Humboldt  is  right  in  saying  that  wealth  does  not  consist  of  money 
alone,  he  is  wTong  in  supposing  that  the  wealth  of  Mexico  is  not 
increased  by  means  of  its  exportation  of  silver.  The  silver  itself  is  not 
its  wealth,  but  the  foreign  commodities  which  are  exchanged  for  it  form 
a  great  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  Mexican  people.  California  and 
Australia  have  continued,  since  the  discoveries,  to  obtain  most  of  their 
imports  in  return  for  gold,  and  here  also  the  possession  of  abundant 
mines  has  tended  to  develope  mining  enterprise  at  the  expense  of  other 
branches  of  industry.    California,  though  possessing  extensive  forests, 

*  Re-published  in  his  Essays. 
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imports  timber  from  Vancouver's  Island ;  aiid  Australia,  though  possess- 
ing almost  unrivalled  pastures,  imports,  or  used  to  import,  butter  from 
Ireland.  Boots  and  ^oes  are  exported  from  England  to  Australia, 
although  leather  can  be  procured  in  Australia  with  less  labour,  and  boots 
can  be  manufactured  with  at  least  as  little  labour  as  in  England.  Though 
they  could  be  produced  in  Australia  with  less  labour,  they  cannot  be  sold  at 
so  low  a  price  because  money-wages  are  higher,  not  merely  absolutely, 
but  relatively  to  the  efficiency  of  the  labourers,  and  the  people  of  California 
and  Australia  obtain,  by  importing  foreign  commodities,  an  advantage  of 
the  same  kind  as  that  enjoyed  by  a  landlord  who  possesses  a  superior 
farm,  and  they,  in  fact,  receive  a  rent  from  the  rest  of  the  world  for  the 
use  of  their  abundant  mines.  This  advantage  in  their  position  has  given 
a  great  stimulus  to  emigration  to  those  countries,  and,  consequently,  to 
their  industrial  progress,  which  has  been  remarkably  rapid.  During  the 
ten  years,  1840-49,  the  total  number  of  emigrants  to  Australia  amounted 
to  126,987,  while  in  the  next  deceimial  period,  1850-69,  the  nulnber 
swelled  to  498,537,  that  is  to  say,  very  nearly  quadrupled.  The 
population  of  Australia  increased  from  508,451  in  1850,  to  1,165,424  in 
1859,  that  is,  more  than  doubled,  while  that  of  Victoria,  the  principal 
seat  of  the  discoveries,  increased  nearly  sevenfold  during  the  same  period, 
having  risen  from  77,845  to  580,202.*  The  remoteness  of  Australia  had 
previously  proved  a  great  obstacle  to  its  colonisation  from  Europe,  but 
the  attraction  of  the  gold  mines  was  sufficient  to  overcome  all  difficulties, 
and  the  discoveries  have  powerfully  contributed  to  the  extension  of 
civilisation  in  this  new  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  eflFects  of  the 
discoveries  in  California  have  been  even  more  beneficial  to  mankind, 
since  they  have  prevented  the  establishment  of  slavery  in  the  Pacific 
States  of  the  American  Union.  The  cession  of  California  was  extorted 
from  Mexico  by  the  Goveniment  of  the  United  States,  because  the  then 
dominant  slavery  party  desired  to  extend  slavery  into  that  region,  and 
wished,  and  intended,  to  form  it  into  a  Slave  State.  The  gold  discoveries, 
however,  were  made  almost  as  soon  as  the  cession  had  taken  effect,  and 
the  news  attracted  so  large  a  body  of  miners  from  the  Free  States,  that 
the  proi)osal  to  introduce  slavery  was  rejected  by  the  people.  The 
admission  of  California  into  the  Union  as  a  Free  State  disturbed  the 
balance  which  had  hitherto  been  even  between  the  Free  and  Slave 
States,  and  by  turning  it  in  favour  of  the  former,  paved  the  way  for  that 
dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  latter  which  produced  the  civil  war, 
which  resulted  in  the  abolition  of  slavery.  As  England  engrosses  the 
chief  part  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  and  of  Australia, 

*  Histoire  de  L'Emigration.     Par  Jules  Duval.    Pariii  1S62,  pp.  805-815. 
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it  has  received  most  of  the  gold  exported  from  them ;  and  when  the 
importation  had  prodaced  a  rise  of  wages,  and  of  the  prices  of  many 
articles,  it  became  profitable  to  import  goods  from  the  Continent,^  and  to 
export  gold  in  retnm;  so  that  England  has  performed  the  part  of  an 
agent  in  distributing  the  new  snpplies  of  gold  thronghont  the  commercial 
world.  In  this  way  England  received  daring  the  period  1858-71,  4} 
milliards,  of  which  it  is  known  that  throe  milliards,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  a  larger  quantity,  have  been  re-exported,  partly  to  the  Continent^ 
and  partly  to  India  and  China.  Daring  the  same  period  more  than  a 
milliard  was  sent  direct  ih)m  the  gold-producing  countries  to  India  and 
China,  and  the  rest  of  the  7^  milliards,  which  were  raised  in  the  whole 
world  during  this  period,  have  been  absorbed,  partly  by  the  Continent, 
and  partly  by  the  gold  countries  themselves. 


CHAPTER  VII.— TRADES'  UNIONS  AND  CO-OPERATION. 

OBJECfTS     OP    trades'     UNIONS — THEIR    ORGANISATION — EXTENT    OF 

THEIR  POWER — THEIR  UTILITY— CO-OPERATION — ^INDUSTRIAL 

PARTNERSHIP — GENERAL  REFLECTIONS. 

The  rise  of  wages  which  has  been  described  in  the  last  chapter  has  not 
taken  place  without  attracting  a  large  share  of  public  attention,  and  there 
is  one  explanation  which  has  been  so  often,  and  so  ably  put  forward  to 
account  for  it,  as  tq  require  an  examination  at  some  length.  It  has  been 
frequently  asserted  that  the  rise  in  question  has  been  brought  about  by 
the  action  of  those  combinations  among  the  workmen  which  are  known 
by  the  general  name  of  trades'  unions,  and  the  discussion  of  this  ques- 
tion has  been  in  the  highest  degree  advantageous  to  the  progress  of 
Political  Economy.  Among  the  works  to  which  this  controversy  has 
given  birth,  two  stand  pre-eminent,  one  on  either  side  of  the  question ; 
that  of  Mr.  Thornton,  "  On  Labour,"  in  which  it  is  contended  that 
trades'  unions  can,  and  do,  raise  wages,  and  Mr.  Brassey's  *'  Work  and 
Wages,"  in  which  it  is  contended  that  they  cannot,  and  do  not,  raise 
wages  to  any  higher  level  than  free  competition  would  establish.  It  might 
be  sufficient,  as  far  as  concerns  the  discussion  in  the  last  chapter,  to  point 
out  that  the  fall  in  the  value  of  gold  was  deduced  from  the  rise  in  the 
wages  of  agricultural  labourers,  and  that  no  unions  were  formed  among 
this  class  until  after  the  latest  year  to  which  the  figures  there  given 
relate.  But  the  question  is  of  such  importance,  and  its  solution  is  so 
necessary  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  laws  which  govern  wages,  that 
it  deserves  an  examination  on  its  own  account.  A  trade  union  is  a 
society  of  workmen  formed  for  the  object  of  supporting  its  members 
when,  ftx)m  some  cause  or  other,  they  are  out  of  employment.  The  rules 
of  diflFerent  unions  differ  considerably ;  some  of  them  granting  an  allow- 
ance to  members  in  case  of  sickness,  some  of  them  sanctioning  a 
payment  for  the  funeral  expenses  of  a  member  or  his  wife,  while  others 
are  confined  to  the  support  of  men  on  strike.  There  have  always  been 
temporary  combinations  of  workmen  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  one 
another  during  the  continuance  of  a  strike,  and  such  associations  were 
referred  to  by  Adam  Smith,  and  one  is  even  mentioned  as  having  been 
formed  in  the  14th  century.  But  it  was  not  till  the  present  oentanr^jjfl 
that  workmen  began  to  feel  the  necessity  of  forming  a  permanent  0K|||§|^| 
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iiisation  for  conducting  their  disputes  with  their  employers,  and  for  sViC- 
couring  one  another  in  cases  of  unavoidable  distress;  and  the  rapid 
growth  of  these  societies  during  the  present  century,  has,  no  doubt,  been 
brought  about  by  the  great  extension  of  our  manufactures,  and  by  the 
great  and  ft'equent  vicissitudes  which  this  extension  has  entailed.  It  so 
frequently  happens  that  a  particular  trade  is  depressed  in  one  to^m  while 
it  is  flourishing  in  another,  that  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  same  trade 
have  become  sensible  of  the  advantages  which  they  might  derive  from  an 
organisation  which  should  enable  them  to  remove  from  a  place  where 
their  labour  is  not  required  to  one  where  it  is ;  and  where  this  cannot  be 
done,  should  relieve  their  most  pressing  wants  by  a  moderate  allowance 
paid  out  of  a  fund  to  which  they  have  themselves  contributed  when  fully 
employed.  As  soon  as  a  society  has  agreed  to  give  an  allowance  to  its 
members  when  out  of  work,  it  becomes  almost  necessary  to  determine 
what  is  the  proper  rate  of  wages  which  its  members  ought  to  receive 
while  working  at  the  trade  to  which  they  belong ;  since,  if  a  man  who 
is  out  of  work  is  oflFerred  what  is  no  more  than  half  the  usual  wages  of 
the  trade,  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  has  a  fair  oflFer  of  employment ;  and 
he  may  justly  call  on  the  society  to  give  him  an  allowance  just  as  if  no 
such  oflFer  had  been  made  to  him.  These  societies,  therefore,  generally 
fix  a  minimum  rate  of  wages,  less  than  which  its  members  are  at  liberty 
to  refuse  without  forfeiting  their  claim  to  au  allowance  from  the  Fociety. 
As  it  frequently  happens  that  the  ideas  entertained  by  the  leadera  of  tlie 
society  as  to  what  is  tlie  proper  rate  of  wages  do  not  coincide  Avith  tlioe:e 
of  a  particular  master  on  the  same  subject,  a  society  often  finds  itself 
obliged  to  support  some  of  its  members  Avho,  though  perfectly  able  to 
obtain  employment  if  they  choose,  will  not  consent  to  tlie  terms  Avhicli 
are  offered  by  a  capitalist.  Thus,  by  a  natural  transition,  a  society 
which  has  Ixjen  formed  to  obtain  objects  which  meet  Avith  univcreal 
approval  is  transformed  into  one  of  those  which  are  the  subjects  of  so 
much  obloquy,  the  feared  and  hated  trades'  unions.  Such  has  been  the 
origin  of  some  of  the  oldest  and  most  successful  trades'  unions,  which 
still  devote  the  larger  jmrt  of  their  fund  to  the  charitable  pui-poscs  for 
which  they  were  fifst  instituted,  and  apply  only  a  small  sum  to  the  sup- 
port of  members  engaged  in  strikes.  But  other  unions  have  had  a  Icfs 
peaceful  origin,  having  been  the  direct  results  of  extensive  or  unRucccssful 
strikes.  The  intense  miseiy  which  a  protracted  strike  on  a  large  Fcale 
has  so  often  occasioned  to  those  engaged  in  it,  has  had  the  effect  of 
teaching  mechanics  and  others  the  necessity  of  forming  an  extensive 
organisation  so  as  to  proAide,  not  merely  against  temporary  loss  of 
employment  in  an  individual  case,  but  against  even  so  gieat  a  calamity 
as  the  closing  of  all  the  workshops  in  a  single  town,  or  in  half  a  county; 
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and  the  failure  of  a  strike  has  thus  had  the  effect  of  mitigating  the  suf- 
ferings of  a  succeeding  strike  by  leading  to  the  formation  of  larger 
unions,  until  some  have  been  formed  with  branches  in  all  parts  of  Eng- 
land, and  with  some  even  in  foreign  countries.    Unions  which  have  had 
such  an  origin  have  formed  the  natural  rallying  points  round  which 
workmen  have  gathered  whenever  they  have  been  engaged  in  a  dispute 
with  their  employers,  and  have  thus  been  led  to  take  cognisance,  not 
merely  of  disputes  regarding  the  rate  of  wages,  but  also  of  those  which  have 
related  to  the  hours  of  labour,  the  mode  of  performing  a  particular  kind 
of  work,  or  matters  purely  local  or  personal.    The  antagonism  in  which 
they  have  been  placed  towards  the  employers  has  rendered  it  necessary 
for  them  to  exercise  more  authority  over  their  own  members  than  a  mere 
benefit  society  has  any  occasion  to  do,  since  their  success  in  a  struggle 
depends  upon  their  power  to  deprive  employers  of  the  means  of  procur- 
ing men ;  and  they,  accordingly,  enact  stringent  rules  to  prevent  their 
own  members  from  working  on  conditions  which  they  do  not  approve. 
As  these  rules  frequently  cause  individual  hardships,  the  unions  have 
often  been  regarded  as  tyrannical  societies,  whose  object  is  to  prevent 
workmen  from  making  the  best  bargain  which  they  can  for  themselves ; 
but  this  is  but  a  short-sighted  view,  since  they  are  formed  by  the  work- 
men themselves  to  obtain  their  own  advantage,  and  in  this,  as  in  other 
cases,  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  submit  to  a  little  suffering  to  obtain 
a  greater  and  permanent  good. 

The  organisation  of  trades'  unions  is  extremely  simple.  The  members 
are  required  to  pay  a  weekly  subscription,  which  only  in  a  few  cases 
amounts  to  so  much  as  a  franc,  and  is  generally  much  less.  All  the 
officers  of  the  society  are  elected  by  universal  suffrage  of  the  membersty 
and  none  of  them,  except  the  secretary,  receive  a  sufficient  salary  to 
exempt  them  from  the  necessity  of  labouring  at  their  trade.  All  the 
members  are  required  to  serve  in  turn  upon  the  committees  which 
manage  the  affairs  of  the  society,  and  while  so  employed  they  receive  a 
small  compensation  for  their  trouble.  In  the  larger  unions,  like  the 
amalgamated  societies!  of  engineers  and  carpenters,  which  have 
numerous  branches,  the  affairs  of  each  branch  are,  for  the  most  part, 
conducted  by  the  local  committee ;  but  a  strike  cannot  be  entered  on 
unless  leave  has  been  obtained  from  the  central  committee,  which  holds 
its  meetings  in  London,  or  whatever  place  may  be  chosen  for  the  head 
office.  The  secretaries  of  the  different  branches  are  required  to  make 
monthly  reports  to  the  head  office  with  regard  to  the  state  of  trade,  and 
of  the  society  in  their  respective  districts ;  and  thus  the  central  executive 
conmiittee  is  furnished  with  the  means  of  taking  a  general  survey  of  the 
condition  of  the  trade  throughout  the  country.    The  central  executive 
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has  no  power  to  originate  a  strike  at  any  of  the  branches,  but  can  only 
sanction,  or  veto,  a  proposal  on  the  part  of  a  branch  committee  to  engage 
in  a  strike  ;  and  the  evidence  of  the  secretaries  who  were  examined  before 
the  Trades'  Union  Commission,  shows  that  such  proposals  are  more  often 
vetoed  than  sanctioned  at  head-quarters.  The  secretary  is  usually 
elected  for  one  year,  but  is  re-eligible,  and  generally  re-elected  ;  and, 
indeed,  considerable  hardship  would  be  inflicted  upon  him  if  he  were  not, 
since  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  abandon  his  trade  during  his  term  of 
office,  and  this  must  more  or  less  unfit  him  for  resuming  his  former 
occupation  when  his  time  has  expired.  Obviously,  too,  it  is  an  advantage 
to  the  society  to  retain  the  services  of  an  experienced  man  who  has 
shown  himself  fit  for  his  post.  The  secretary,  however,  although  he  is 
pretty  sure  to  obtain  considerable  influence  in  the  society,  is  always 
responsible  to  it,  and  is  constantly  exposed  to  the  danger  of  dismissal  if 
he  ceases  to  conduct  himself  in  a  manner  approved  of  by  the  majority  of 
the  members.  The  weekly  subscriptions  of  the  members  are  sufficient  to 
defray  all  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  society,  such  as  the  allowances  in 
case  of  sickness,  the  pay  of  its  officers,  correspondence,  printing,  &c. 
But  when  a  strike  on  a  large  scale  is  undertaken,  an  additional  levy  is 
made  upon  all  the  members  who  are  in  employment,  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  those  on  strike.  The  allowance  which  the  latter  receive 
seldom  amounts  to  more  than  a  third  of  what  they  would  earn  if  they 
could  obtain  employment ;  so  that  the  assistance  of  the  society  can 
hardly  be  said  to  afford  any  encouragement  to  idleness,  more  especially 
as  they  forfeit  their  allowance  by  refusing  to  accept  employment  when 
the  oonditions  are  approved  by  the  conunittee  of  the  society.  In  some 
cases  a  society  grants  money  in  aid  of  a  strike  in  some  other  trade  than 
that  to  which  its  own  members  belong,  but  this  is  only  an  exceptional 
case,  when  the  strike  has  excited  much  public  attention,  and  is  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  great  body  of  the  working 
classes  in  its  favour. 

In  order  properly  to  discuss  the  vexed  question  whether  trades'  unions 
are  able  to  raise  the  rate  of  wages,  it  is  first  necessary  to  determine  what 
is  meant  by  their  ability  to  raise  wages.  Unfortunately,  some  even  of 
the  ablest  writers  who  have  engaged  in  this  controvei*sy  seem  to  have 
done  so  without  any  clear  notion  on  this  subject,  and  to  have  thought 
that  the  mere  fact  that  wages  have  risen  since  trades'  unions  were  first 
established,  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  unions  have  been  the  cause  of 
the  rise.  Mr.  Harrison,  in  liis  article  on  "  The  Good  and  E\il  of  Trade 
Unionism,"*  enumerates  a  long  list  of  strikes  which  have  been  successful, 

•  "  Fortnightly  Review,"  November,  1865. 
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and  saySji  that  he  leaves  it  to  those  Economists  who  first  frame  theories 
and  then  make  the  facts  to  fit  them,  to  explain  how  the  &cts  which  he 
cites  are  to  be  reconciled  with  the  theory  which  maintains  that  combi- 
nations of  workmen  have  no  power  to  alter  the  rate  of  wages.  Mr. 
Thornton  in  discussing  the  same  question,  observes, '' A  review  of  the 
industrial  warfare  of  this  country  during  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years  will 
show,  on  the  one  hand,  that  when  differences  between  masters  and  men 
have  led  to  very  severe  and  protracted  struggles,  the  masters  have 
invariably  come  off  conquerors,  yet  will  show,  on  the  other,  that  in  all 
the  intervals  between  their  victories  the  masters  have  been  continually 
giving  way.  Repeatedly  they  have  been  seen  successfully  maintaining 
their  ground  against  the  most  desperate  assaults,  and  then,  presently 
afterwards,  tamely  retreating  without  waiting  for  a  renewed  attack. 
Repeatedly  they  have  put  themselves  to  enormous  expense  in  resisting 
their  men's  demands,  for  little  other  purpose,  apparently,  than  that  of 
having  a  decent  excuse  for  subsequently  admitting  them.  During  nearly 
half-a-century,  all  signal  triumphs  have  been  on  one  side,  all  substantiid 
success  on  the  other.  In  all  the  more  extensive  and  prolonged  strikes, 
whose  duration  proves  that  though  strenuously  maintained  they  were 
likewise  firmly  resisted,  the  men  having  invariably  put  forth  their  utmost 
strength  merely  to  find  that  strength  miserably  inadequate ;  invariably, 
they  have  met  with  what  a  tender-hearted  opponent,  regarding  their 
proceedings  with  eyes  not  the  less  commiserating  because  those  of  an 
ironmaster,  has  aptly  termed  '  the  same  dismal  uniformity,  the  same 
miserable  monotony  of  defeat.'  •  .  Wherever  the  masters  have 
persevered  they  have  reduced  their  men  to  submission,  but  there  is  no 
great  exaggeration  in  saying  that  for  every  instance  of  such  successful 
persistence  on  their  part,  there  have  been  a  hundred  in  which  they  have 
yielded  or  compromised  the  matter  at  issue,  perhaps  after  a  short 
fight,  but  as  often  as  not,  merely  waiting  to  be  convinced  that  the 
men  were  in  earnest  about  fightmg.  In  all  trades  under  the 
influence  of  unionism,  wages,  though  subject  to  occasional  fluctuation, 
have,  ever  since  that  influence  began  to  make  itself  felt,  been,  on  the 
whole,  continually  rising.  In  some  they  are  25  or  30,  and  in  one 
60  per  cent,  higher  than  they  were  forty  years  ago,  and  in  all,  the 
average  rate  is  probably  at  least  15  per  cent,  higher  than  it  was  then." 
(On  Labour,  2nd  Edit.,  pp.  251-254.) 

These  writers  seem  to  consider  that  the  question  is  merely  whether  a 
rise  of  wages  is  sometimes  opposed  by  the  masters,  and  is  conceded  from 
a  fear  on  their  part  that  the  men  will  refuse  to  work  unless  they  obtain 
what  they  demand.  If  this  were  the  whole  of  the  question  at  issue 
there  would  be  little  occasion  for  controversy,  since  nothing  is  more 
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certain  than  that  masters  hare  frequently  acceded  to  the  demands  of  a 
trade  union.  But  the  economic  question  is  not  whether  unions  are  in 
some  cases  a  part  of  the  machinery  employed  in  adjusting  the  rate  of 
wages,  but  whether  the  unions  have  any  power  to  raise  wages  above  the 
rate  at  which  they  would  be  fixed  by  the  competition  of  masters  and  men 
if  there  were  no  combination  on  the  part  of  the  latter.  The  "post  hoc, 
ergo  propter  hoc,"  which  these  writers  put  forward  as  a  sufficient  argu- 
ment to  establish  their  case,  will  not  avail  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  no 
rise  has  taken  place  in  those  trades  which  are  not  subject  to  the  influence 
of  unionism.  Not  only  do  they  furnish  no  evidence  to  show  that  there 
has  been  no  rise  in  other  trades,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  do  so,  for  the 
table  given  in  the  last  chapter  shows  that  during  the  period  1851-70 
there  was  a  rise  of  80  per  cent,  in  the  wages  of  agricultural  labourers, 
although  they  had  not  at  that  time  formed  any  unions  at  all.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  wages  sometimes  rise,  and  in  those  trades  in  which 
unions  exist  a  demand  for  an  increase  is  frequently  put  forward  or  sup- 
ported  by  the  unions,  but  if  there  is  no  greater  rise  in  these  trades  than 
in  others  the  mere  fact  of  a  rise  does  not  prove  that  the  unions  have 
caused  it.  The  immediate  occasion  of  a  rise  is  a  request  on  the  part  of 
the  men,  and  the  consent  of  the  employers  is  necessary  to  establish  it ; 
but  the  question  is,  whether  the  rate  can  be  settled  arbitrarily,  or  whether 
both  employers  and  men  are  obeying,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  an 
economic  law  which  settles  what  their  rate  is  to  be,  and  to  which  both  parties 
must  submit.  Mr.  Thornton,  indeed,  is  prepared  to  find  other  explanations 
given  of  the  rise  to  which  he  refcra,  but  he  thinks  that  they  can  be  easily 
disposed  of  by  the  following  reply  : — "  Of  course  it  is  open  to  any  one  to 
question  whether  the  enhancement  of  labour's  remuneration  which  has 
thus  been  going  on  at  both  ends  is  due  to  the  influence  of  trades'  unions, 
and  whether  it  would  not  have  taken  place  equally  if  the  price  of  labour 
had  been  left  to  find  its  own  level  without  extraneous  interference.  The 
questioner  here,  however,  may  very  properiy  be  left  to  answer  hinxself, 
as  he  may  satisfactorily  do  by  proceeding  to  enquire  how  often  any 
portion  of  the  enhancement  referred  to  has  been  volunteered  by  the 
masters,  and  how  often  it  has  only  yielded  to  solicitation  with  force  in 
the  background.  He  will  find  the  instances  of  masters  spontaneously 
raising  wages  to  be  about  as  numerous  as  those  of  workmen  conscien- 
tiously believing  themselves  to  be  overpaid,  and  coming  forward  to 
insist  that  their  wages  should  be  reduced."    (pp.  257-8.) 

But  this,  if  it  proves  anything,  proves  too  much ;  for,  if  the  mere 
fact  that  a  rise  of  wages  is  preceded  by  a  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
labourers  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  they  can  raise  the  rate  of  wages, 
the  parallel  fact  that  a  fall  never  takes  place  unless  proposed  by  the 
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masters  most  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  latter  have  the  power  of 
redncing  wages,  and  we  are  thus  brought  to  the  singular  conclusion  that 
each  of  the  parties  to  the  bargain  has  the  power  to  determine  it  in  his 
own  favour.  Mr.  Thornton  seems  to  forget  that  the  question  is,  not 
which  of  the  parties  is  the  first  to  projwse  an  alteration,  but  whether  a 
combination  on  one  side  is  able  to  effect  an  alteration  under  conditions 
in  which  it  would  not  take  place  if  no  combination  had  been  made.  It 
is  difficult  to  conceive  any  stronger  argument  against  Mr.  Thornton's 
contention  than  is  furnished  by  his  own  evidence.  He  tells  us  that 
whenever  a  great  struggle  has  taken  place  between  masters  and  men  the 
former  have  invariably  triumphed,  and  that,  nevertheless,  wages  have 
been  constantly  rising.  Surely  this  affords  a  convincing  proof  that  the 
rise  is  due  to  some  other  cause  than  the  action  of  the  men.  Whenever 
they  have  put  forward  a  demand  which  the  employers  have  seen  to  be 
inadmissible  they  have  been  unsuccessful,  and  they  have  succeeded  only 
in  those  cases  where  the  employers  have  considered  the  claims  to  be 
reasonable,  and  have  readily  consented  to  them.  Surely,  then,  the 
explanation  of  the  rise  must  be  sought  in  the  circumstances  which  con- 
vince employers  that  a  rise  is  required  in  some  cases  and  not  in  others. 

Mr.  Harrison  and  Mr.  Thornton  have,  of  course,  no  difficulty  in 
selecting  trades  in  which  unions  have  been  formed  and  in  which  wages 
have  risen,  and  if  we  confine  our  observation  to  these  trades  a  good  case 
seems  to  be  made  out ;  but  it  has  been  reserved  for  Mr.  Brassey  to  show 
that  the  rise  has  been  by  no  means  confined  to  these  trades,  and  thus  to 
conlront  the  imposing  array  of  facts  with  another  set  of  facts  equally 
well-established,  and  tending  to  an  exactly  opposite  conclusion.  The 
following  passage  affords  some  instances  of  a  rise  of  wages  in  cases  where 
trades'  unions  were  not  in  operation: — "Our  operatives  have  but  a 
faint  conception  of  the  rise  of  wages  which  has  taken  place  abroad  in 
countries  where  trades'  unions  did  not  exist,  and  where  the  improvement 
in  the  workman's  condition  was  attributable  solely  to  the  increased 
demand  for  labour.  From  the  tables  given  in  the  repgrt  prepared  by 
Mr.  Phipps,  on  the  industrial  classes  in  Wurtemberg,  it  appears  that  the 
average  increase  in  the  rate  of  wages  in  eight  branches  of  manufactures 
and  industry,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  amounted  to  between  60 
and  70  per  cent.  In  the  building  trades  the  rise  of  80  to  90  per 
cent,  is  to  be  explained  solely  by  the  unusual  activity  in  the  trades. 
As  a  general  average,  69  per  cent,  may  be  taken  as  the  increase  in  the 
daily  wages  for  the  out-door  labourers.  In  their  class  the  increased 
demand  for  labour  is  peculiarly  noticeable.  In  Hungary,  before  1866, 
the  wages  of  common  labourers  were  is.  8d.  a  day.  In  Moldavia  the 
same  rates  of  wages  were  paid  on  the  railways,  although  agricultural 
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labourers  were  earning  only  6^d.  a  day  in  money,  together  with  an 
equivalent  of  8^.  in  food.  In  1871,  in  Saxony  and  Bohemia,  in  con- 
*  sequence  of  the  great  and  increasing  demand  for  labour,  both  on  the 
railways  and  from  the  general  revival  of  industry  after  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  with  Prussia,  the  daily  wages  of  labourers  rose  to  2s.  and 
2s.  6d.  On  the  Suczawa  line  the  wages  of  labourers,  at  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  works,  varied  from  45  to  60  kreutzers,  or  9d.  to  Is.  a  day ; 
but,  owing  to  the  demand  for  men  on  the  Moldavian  lines,  the  wages 
rose  within  a  year  to  from  60  to  80  kreutzers,  or  Is.  to  Is.  4d.  a  day.'* 
(Work  and  Wages,  pp.  43-45.) 

The  London  building  trade  has  been  referred  to  as  one  in  which 
wages  have  been  raised  by  the  action  of  trades'  unions,  but  it  appears 
from  a  table  given  by  Mr.  Brassey  on  p.  198  of  his  work,  that  the  rise 
during  the  period  1853-69  was  no  greater  in  the  case  of  the  mechanics 
who  were  combined  in  unions,  than  in  that  of  the  labourers  who  were 
not,  the  rise  having  been,  in  both  cases,  equivalent  to  33  per  cent.  It 
was  not  till  1872  that  an  union  was  formed  among  the  common 
labourers  engaged  in  the  London  building  trade.  Thus  it  appears  that 
a  considerable  rise  has  taken  place  in  cases  where  trades'  unions  have 
had  no  influence ;  but,  as  if  to  make  the  case  still  stronger,  one  trade 
which  possesses  a  very  large  and  powerful  union  exhibits  scarcely  any 
rise  of  wages  during  a  period  of  fifteen  years.  The  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Engineers  is,  in  point  of  numbers,  wealth,  and  organisation, 
second  only  to  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Miners,  and  has  been 
described  as  being  so  powerful  that  employers  will  never  again  venture 
to  try  its  strength.  Yet  it  appears,  from  a  table  given  by  Mr.  Brassey 
(p.  157),  that  the  wages  of  the  engineers  employed  at  the  Canada 
Works,  Birkenhead,  were  not  materially  higher  in  18G9  than  they  had 
been  in  1854,  when  the  works  were  first  established,  the  rise  not  being 
so  much  as  4  per  cent.  It  is  tnie  tliat  they  had  risen  to  a  higher  rate 
in  some  of  the  intervening  years,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  they  had 
often  fallen  below  the  point  at  which  they  stood  in  1854.  The  average 
number  of  men  employed  was  GOO,  which,  Mr.  Brassey  informs  us,  is 
"  a  sufficient  number  to  afford  a  fair  opportunity  of  testing  the  average 
wages  in  the  mechanical  trades  throughout  the  country,"  and  many  of 
them  belonged  to  trades'  unions ;  and  as  these  bodies  were  unable  to 
prevent  wages  from  falling  on  several  occasions,  it  would  be  unreasonable 
to  give  them  the  credit  of  a  rise  whenever  one  has  occurred.  Thus  it 
appears  that  facts,  when  carefully  and  impartially  collected,  by  no  means 
establish  the  ability  of  trades'  unions  to  raise  wages  above  their  normal 
level,  and  the  ground  is  now  cleared  for  the  discussion  of  the  theoretic 
question  on  economic  principles. 
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It  is  commonly  urged  that  trades'  unions  cannot  raise  wages  because 
these  depend  on  the  proportion  between  the  wages-fund  of  the  country 
and  the  number  of  labourers  employed.    If  by  the  wages-fund  be  meant 
simply  the  whole  amount  of  what  is  distributed  in  wages,  it  is  clear  that 
the  whole  body  of  the  working  classes  cannot  receive  more  unless  the 
fimd  be  increased,  but  as  the  object  of  those  who  seek  a  rise  of  wages  is 
to  increase  this    fund,  the  objection   has  little  force,  unless    it    is 
maintained  that  the  wages-fund  is  a  fixed  quantity.    This,  accordingly, 
is  maintained  by  those  who  put  forward  this  argument,  for  they  say  that 
the  whole  body  of  capitalists  set  aside,  or  destine,  a  certain  proportion  of 
their  capital  to  be  employed  in  maintaining  labourers,  and  that  they  will 
neither  increase  nor  diminish  this  amount  in  consequence  of  any  action 
on  the  part  of  those  whom  they  employ.    Mr.  Longe  and  Mr.  Thornton 
maintain,  in  opposition  to  this  theory,  that  capitalists  do  not  set  apart 
any  definite  sum  of  money  to  be  spent  in  wages  rather  than  on  their  own 
personal  enjoyment,  or  on  the  purchase  of  machinery  or  materials.    This 
is  perfectly  true,  but  is  hardly  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  argument,  since 
their  opponents  do  not  maintain  that  capitalists  consciously  or  arbitrarily 
devote  a  certain  amount  of  capital  to  this  purpose,  but  only  that  the 
circumstances  of  industry  are  such  that  this  amount  must  be  so  employed 
if  industry  is  to  be  profitably  carried  on.    In  truth,  however,  the 
proposition  that,  the  wages-fund  is  a  fixed  quantity  is  one  which  has 
never  been  satisfactorily  proved,  and  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
establish.    The  quantity  of  food  and  clothing  existing  at  any  one  time 
in  a  country  is,  indeed,  limited,  and  cannot  be  increased  by  a  combination 
on  the  part  of  the  workmen.    But  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
things  which  compels  the  possessors  of  capital  (t.e.,  food  and  clothing, 
&c.)  to  employ  always  the  same  quantity  of  it  in  maintaining  operatives, 
and  prevents  them  from  either  increasing  or  diminishing  the  quantity 
which  they  devote  to  the  maintenance  of  their  own  families.    When  an 
abundant  harvest  has  increased  the  quantity  of  food  in  the  country,  it 
must  either  be  eaten  or  wasted ;  but  the  rich,  who  have  the  power  of 
appropriating  it,  may  choose  to  employ  it  in  supporting  a  greater 
number  of  their  own  children  in  idleness,  or  may  choose  to  maintain 
additional  labourers  to  minister  to  their  own  comfort.    The  advocates 
of  the  potency  of  trades'  unions  may,  therefore,  reasonably  contend  that 
these  bodies  can,  by  exerting  a  pressure  on  capitalists,  induce  them  to 
increase,  not,  indeed,  the  capital  of  the  country,  but  the  portion  of  it 
which  is  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  labourers,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
wages-fund.    Whether  this  can  be  done  or  not  will  be  discussed  later 
on,  but  at  present  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  existence  of  a  wages-fluid 
does  not  offer  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  its  bemg  done. 
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Again^  it  is  said  that  trades'  unions  cannot  alter  the  rate  of  wages 
because  this  is  determined  by  the  demand  for,  and  the  supply  of,  labour. 
It  is,  however,  difficult  to  discover  any  other  meaning  in  this  phrase 
than  that  wages  are  determined  by  an  agreement  between  employers  and 
employed.    Mr.  Brassey,  for  instance,  always  ascribes  a  rise  of  wages  to 
an  increased  demand  for  labour,  but  he  ft'equently  assigns  the  fact  of  a 
rise  as  the  sole  proof  of  a  change  in  the  relations  of  supply  and  demand  ; 
and  if  this  mode  of  reasoning  be  admitted  to  be  correct,  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  how  it  could  be  proved  that  a  rise  of  wages  had  been  brought  about 
by  the  action  of  a  trade  union,  since  the  mere  fact  of  the  rise  would 
be  urged  as  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  increased  demand  for  labour,  which 
would  be  declared  to  be  its  cause.    It  is  perfectly  clear  that  wages 
cannot  rise  unless  employers  are  so  much  in  want  of  workmen  as  to  be 
obliged  to  give  them  increased  wages  rather  than  dismiss  them,  and  if 
this  necessity  is  to  be  called  an  increased  demand  for  labour,  of  course 
wages  can  never  rise  unless  the  demand  increases ;  but  this  affords  no 
proof  that  a  combination  on  the  part  of  the  men  may  not  bring  about 
the  increased  demand  which,  in  this  sense  of  the  words,  it  is  their  object 
to  obtain.     Sometimes,  indeed,  Mr.   Brassey  uses  the  tenn  ''great 
demand  for  labour "  to  signify  a  state  of  things  in  which  employers 
have  so  many  orders  on  hand  that  they  are  glad  to  engage  any  man  who 
can  handle  a  tool,  and  he  seems  to  suppose  that  it  is  only  in  such  cases 
that  a  rise  of  money-wages  can  take  place.     If  this  were  so,  it  might 
afford  a  proof  of  the  inability  of  trades'  unions  to  raise  wages  ;  but  the 
general  rise  which  has  marked  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  has  extended 
to  many  trades  which  have  exhibited  no  unusual  activity,  and  it  is  still 
open  to  the  unionists  to  cite  these  cases  as  proofs  of  their  power.     If 
labour  be  regarded  as  a  commodity  whose  price  is  determined  by  "  the 
higgling  of  the  market,"  it  is  open  to  the  unionists  to  contend  that  its 
price  may  be  artificially  raised  by  withholding  part  of  the  supply  ;  and 
the  unions  have  the  power  and  the  will  to  do  this  by  restraining  their 
membera  (and,  to  some  extent,  all  other  persons)  from  engaging  to 
work  unless  they  receive  sufficient  wages.     This  argument  has  been 
very  forcibly  urged  by  Mr.  Thornton,  who  maintains  that  whenever 
commodities  are  sold  without  any  reserve  price  being  fixed  by  the 
sellers,  they  are  likely  to  fetch  less  than  if  one  had  been  fixed,  and  that 
labour    is    commonly  offered   for   Kile   without   reserve  because   the 
labourers  cannot  afford  to  wait  until  the  market  takes  a  more  favour- 
able turn.     They  cannot  afford  to  Avait  unless  they  have  some  fund  out 
of  which  to  support  themselves  until  they  can  obtain  their  OAvn  terms ; 
and  if  there  are  a  few  individuals  who  have  accumulated  small  sums  of 
money,  they  cannot  (Mr.  Thoniton  contends)  obtain  what  they  ask. 
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because  they  are  so  few  that  employers  can  dispciiEe  with  their  ser\*ices 
altogether.  If  Mr.  Thornton  merely  contended  that  a  trade  union 
might  here  and  there  enable  an  indindual  to  obtain  the  current  rate  of 
wages  when,  if  left  to  himself,  he  would  not  be  able  to  make  so  good  a 
bargain,  there  would  be  nothing  to  object  to  in  the  argument ;  but  it  is 
going  much  further  to  contend  that  a  rise  of  80  or  60  per. cent,  in  the 
wages  of  a  whole  trade  has  been  brought  about  by  the  efforts  of  the 
imions.  If  a  commodity  is  habitually  sold  ^vithout  reservation  of 
price,  it  may  sometimes  be  sold  very  low,  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  it  will  always,  or,  on  the  average,  be  sold  for  less  than  its  cost 
price ;  and  it  does  not  follow  that  because  a  workman  is  poorer 
than  his  employer,  he  is  more  likely  to  yield  in  the  straggle.  As  has 
been  urged  by  Mr.  Sterling  (in  his  essay  contributed  to  "  Recess  Stu- 
dies,") the  motives  which  influence  the  two  classes  are  different  in  kind, 
and  cannot  be  properly  compared  with  each  other.  The  poor  man  has 
the  fear  of  starvation  before  his  eyes,  but  the  rich  man  fears  the  loss  of 
some  luxury,  or  some  advantage  of  social  position  ;  and  though  the  latter 
may  seem  to  be  a  more  trifling  sacrifice,  yet  the  sacrifice  of  money  which 
the  employer  is  required  to  make  is,  relatively  to  his  fortune,  much  less 
than  it  is  to  the  labourer.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  unions  limit 
the  niunber  of  apprentices  whom  any  master  is  to  be  allowed  to  engage, 
with  a  view  of  diminishing  the  number  of  labourers  in  the  trade,  and  of 
thus  raising  the  rate  of  wages.  It  is,  however,  more  probable  that  these 
regulations  are  made  rather  with  the  view  of  compelling  masters  to 
employ  more  journeymen  and  fewer  apprentices  than  with  that  of  limiting 
the  number  of  labourers  in  the  trade.  However  this  may  be,  such 
regulations,  if  they  ever  restrict  the  number  of  persons  in  a  single  trade, 
may  give  rise  to  considerable  inconvenience  by  preventing  work  from 
being  done,  but  they  cannot  raise  the  rate  of  wages. 

In  a  former  chapter  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  wages  arc 
determined  neither  by  the  extent  of  the  wages-fund,  nor  by  supply  and 
demand^  but  by  the  efficiency  of  labour ;  and  it  now  remains  to  examine 
whether  the  power  of  trades'  unions  to  raise  wages  is  consistent  with 
this  theory.  Instead  of  reckoning  wages  in  money,  I  will,  for  the  present, 
reckon  them  in  the  article  which  the  labourers  produce.  Let  it  be 
assumed,  for  instance,  that  every  hundred  farm  labourers  produce  8,780 
hectolitres  of  wheat  in  a  year,  and  that  the  rate  of  profit  is  5  per  cent. 
Under  these  circumstances  each  man's  wages  will  be  80  hectolitres  of 
wheat  per  annum,  thus  leaving  180  for  the  farmer's  profit.  In  what  way 
can  a  combination  of  labourers  raise  wages  above  this  point  ?  Such  a 
combination  obviously  does  nothing  to  increase  the  total  product,  and 
there  is,  therefore,  no  method  by  which  the  labourers  can  obtain  more. 
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except  a  reduction  of  the  farmer's  profit.    But  what  power  have  they 
to  compel  the  fenner  to  submit  to  this  reduction  ?    They  can,  indeed, 
refuse  to  work  for  him  if  he  rejects  their  demands,  but  he  is  equally  able 
to  refuse  them  his  support  unless  they  accede  to  his  terms.    It  cannot 
be  contended  that  he  is  more  in  need  of  them  than  they  are  of  him,  for 
without  him,  or  rather,  without  his  capital,  they  could  not  maintain 
themselves  at  all.    They  might,  indeed,  provide  their  own  capital  with 
which  to  carry  on  the  work,  but,  if  they  did  so,  they  would  have  become 
capitalists,  and  would  require  the  same  rate  of  profit  as  other  capitalists 
had  formerly  done.    If  we  suppose  that  there  arc  other  trades  carried  on 
besides  f^culture,  a  farmer  would  rather  withdraw  his  capital  from 
agriculture  and  employ  it  in  some  other  trade  than  submit  to  a  reduction 
of  profit,  and  such  a  withdrawal  would,  in  time,  produce  so  much  distress 
among  agricultural  labourers  as  to  compel  them  to  reduce  their  demands. 
Mr.  Thornton,  indeed,  contends  that  if  all  the  labourers  of  the  civilised 
world  were  united  into  one  immense  international  union,  they  might 
compel  capitalists  to  submit  to  a  reduction  of  profit,  because  there  would 
then  be  no  trade  to  which  a  dissatisfied  capitalist  could  transfer  hid 
capital.     But  even  in  such  a  state  of  things  capitalists  would  be  no  more 
at  the  mercy  of  the  labourers  than  the  latter  would  be  at  their  mercy, 
for  capital  would  be  just  as  necessary  to  the  support  of  labourers  as 
it  is  now,  and  it  could  not  be  accumulated  or  presen'ed  unless  those  who 
undertook  the  task  received  what  they  considered  a  sufficient  remunera- 
tion.    Elsewhere,  Mr.  Thornton  himself  admits  that  in  such  a  state  of 
things,  the  capitalists,  if  their  combination  was  as  perfect  as  that  of  the 
labourers,  could  bring  the  latter  to  submission.     But  a  combination  is 
not  necessary  to  prevent  people  from   carrying  on  business    under 
conditions  which  do  not  satisfy  them.    The  self-interest  of  each  Avould 
induce  iiim  to  stand  out  against  any  demand  which  threatened  to  trench 
upon  his  profit,  and  the  resistance  of  each  would  protect  the  interests  of 
all.     The  same  argument  will,  of  course,  apply  when  wages  are  measured 
in  any  other  commodity  than  Avheat ;  and  the  wages  of  colliers,  measured 
in  coal,  cannot  rise  unless  some  means  be  discovered  of  raising  a  greater 
quantity  of  coal  \nth  the  same  quantity  of  labour.     It  is  the  same  with 
the  wages  of  gold  miners,  measured  in  gold,  where  the  same  fact  presents 
itself,  that  while  the  product  remains  the  same,  the  labourers  cannot 
obtain  more  unless  the  capitalists  receive  less,  and  this  the  latter  will  not 
submit  to. 

It  may  be  thought,  however,  that  as  all  kinds  of  labour  are  not 
remunerated  at  the  same  rate,  it  is  possible  for  a  combination  of  labourers 
in  a  single  trade  to  raise  wages  above  the  rate  at  which  they  should  be 
-fixed,  if  regard  were  had  to  the  advantages  of  the  particular  trade,  as 
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compared  with  other  trades.  May  they  not,  without  doing  more  work, 
yet  exchange  their  products  on  more  favourable  terms  against  the 
products  of  other  classes  of  labourers  ?  To  state  the  matter  differently, 
it  may  be  suggested  that  the  money-wages  of  the  mechanics  engaged  in 
the  building  trade,  for  example,  may  be  raised  in  consequence  of  the 
threat  of  a  strike,  and  that  the  master  builders  may  secure  themselves 
against  loss  by  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  prices  which  they  charge 
to  the  public,  Mr.  Thornton  contends  not  only  that  this  can  be  done, 
but  that  it  has  been  done  in  this  very  trade,  and  he  devotes  a  whole 
chapter  (Book  III.,  chap.  4)  to  an  enumeration  of  all  the  cases  in  which 
it  can  be  done.  He  discusses  the  question  as  if  it  were  one  in  which 
none  but  capitalists  were  concerned,  and  maintains  that  the  rise  in 
question  may  be  effected  in  those  cases  where  the  capitalists  enjoy  a 
practical  monopoly,  and  are  not  compelled  to  reduce  their  prices  by  fear 
of  the  competition  of  other  capitalists.  He  cites  the  building  trade  as 
one  which  is  generally  more  or  less  the  subject  of  a  local  monopoly,  since 
customers  who  require  to  have  some  repairs  executed  in  their  houses, 
have,  generally,  very  little  choice  as  to  the  builder  whom  they  will 
employ.  He  cites,  also,  the  iron  trade  as  one  in  which  English  employers 
have  80  great  an  advantage  over  foreigners  that  they  might  raise  their 
prices  considerably  without  any  fear  of  being  under-sold  by  foreign 
competitors.  He  cites  other  examples  of  the  same  kind,  but  these  two 
are  sufficient  to  serve  as  types;  and  contends  that  in  such  cases  a 
combination  of  labourers  may  effect  a  rise  of  wages  without  trenching 
upon  profit.  Certainly,  the  rise,  if  effected  in  this  manner,  would  have 
no  effect  upon  profit,  and  need  not  meet  with  any  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  masters.  But  there  is  another  force  which  seems  to  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  Mr.  Thornton,  which  is  actively  at  work  to  protect  the 
public  against  such  an  imposition.  If  such  a  rise  were  to  take  place,  the 
labourers  in  the  building  trade  would  be  receiving  higher  wages  than 
were  sufficient  to  compensate  its  disadvantages  when  compared  with 
other  trades  ;  and  this  disturbance  of  the  balance  would  attract  labourers 
from  other  trades,  whose  competition  would  enable  the  employers  to 
obtain  the  necessary  number  of  hands  at  the  old  rate.  In  practice,  a 
strike  never  extends  to  the  whole  country,  and  when  the  labourers  in 
any  one  town  demand  more  than  the  employers  can  afford  to  pay,  fresh 
hands  are  brought  in  from  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  former 
rate  is  maintained.  If,  indeed,  such  a  strike  extended  to  the  whole 
country,  it  would  be  difficult  for  employers  to  obtain  skilled  workmen  to 
take  the  places  of  those  who  struck ;  but,  even  in  such  a  case,  the  novices 
would  be  taken  on  to  perform  the  work  which  was  more  urgently 
required,  wbile  other  work  would  be  left  until  the  novices  had  acquired 
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skill,  or  until  the  Btrike  was  over.  Since  Mr.  Thornton  wrote,  a  strike 
in  the  London  building  trade  in  the  summer  of  1872,  though  maintained 
for  many  weeks,  has  ended  in  failure ;  thus  showing  that  this  trade  forms 
no  exception  to  the  general  rule  that  labourers  who  desire  to  obtain  a 
rise  of  wages  must  choose  a  time  when  the  state  of  the  trade  is  favourable 
to  their  demands,  if  they  are  to  meet  with  success.  Although,  however, 
for  the  reasons  just  stated,  I  am  unable  to  admit  that  trades'  unions  have 
any  power  to  raise  wages,  except  at  those  conjunctures  when  a  rise  would 
take  place  without  their  inter\'ention,  I  see  no  reason  to  dispute  the 
correctness  of  Mr.  Fawcett's  opinion,  that  an  union  may  sometimes 
obtain  a  rise  somewhat  earlier  than  it  would  otherwise  be  accorded. 
Treating  the  question  as  an  abstract  one,  I  maintain  that  wages  depend 
on  the  efficiency  of  labour,  and  that  labour  cannot  become  more  efficient 
without  wages  rising ;  but  I  do  not,  of  course,  maintain  that  there  cannot 
be  a  delay  of  a  week  or  a  fortnight  in  the  readjustment  of  the  scale  of 
wages  in  any  trade.  When  a  rise  has  become  necessary,  the  employers 
are  naturally  disposed  to  postpone  it  as  long  as  possible,  and  to 
appropriate  to  themselves  the  high  profits  derived  from  a  rise  of  prices, 
unaccompanied  by  a  rise  of  wages.  Under  these  circumstances  it  may 
sometimes  happen  that  a  demand,  preferred  by  an  union,  may  meet  with 
more  prompt  attention  than  one  coming  from  an  unorganised  number  of 
workmen,  since  the  employers  may  stand  more  in  fear  of  a  strike  in  the 
former  case  than  in  the  latter.  Yet  I  would  not  attach  too  much 
importance  even  to  this  slight  admission,  for  it  has  been  forcibly  urged 
by  Mr.  Sterling,  in  the  essay  before  refen*cd  to,  that  the  uncombined 
railway  navvy  knows  quite  as  well  when  his  services  arc  required,  and 
how  to  suit  his  tone  to  his  circumstances,  as  the  leaders  of  any  trade 
union.  When  there  are  few  railw^ays  in  construction,  the  navvy  is 
w^illing  to  accept  low  wages,  and  goes  about  begging  for  employment  ; 
but  >vhen  a  contractor  has  many  contracts  in  hand,  the  nawj  changes 
his  tone  and  refuses  to  work  unless  he  obtains  the  high  wages  which  he 
demands.  Mr.  Brassey  mentions  that  in  18G6  his  father's  employes  had 
become  quite  unmanageable,  through  the  frequency  of  their  demandafor 
higher  wages,  but  that  immediately  after  the  failure  of  Overcnd,  Gumey 
and  Co.,  they  agreed  to  accept  a  reduction  in  their  wages. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  conclusion  thus  arrived  at,  differs  little, 
if  at  all,  from  the  position  maintained  by  the  late  Mr.  Dunning,  the  able 
writer  who  was  put  forward  by  the  trade  union  of  which  he  was  a 
member  (London  society  of  bookbinders)  to  defend  the  cause  of  unionism 
in  general.  I  must  endorse  Mill's  recommendation  of  his  pamphlet, 
"  Trades'  Unions  and  Strikes,  their  Philosophy  and  Intention,"  to  all 
who  desire  to  know  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  working  classes 
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themselves  with  regard  to  this  important  subject,  and  to  hear  both  sides 
of  the  question  before  deciding  it.  The  amount  of  information  which 
it  contains  is  considerable,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  argument  is 
stated  is  certainly  calculated  to  astonish  those  who  only  know  the  argu- 
ments of  the  unionists  at  second-hand.  Mr.  Dunning  contends  that  the 
object  of  trades'  unions  is  not  to  raise  wages  above  the  normal  rate, 
but  to  secure  to  each  of  their  members  the  normal  rate,  or,  as  he  calls  it, 
the  supply-and-demand  price  for  his  labour ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  pro- 
tect individuals  against  being  unfairly  treated  in  a  bargain,  and  receiv- 
ing lower  wages  than  the  efficiency  of  their  labour  would  entitle  them  tOt 
If,  in  any  case,  an  union  demands  a  rate  which  the  employers  cannot 
afford  to  pay  to  all  their  workmen,  the  employers,  he  says,  can  protect 
themselves  by  employing  only  the  more  skilful  ones  who  are  able  to  give 
a  full  equivalent  for  their  wages.  He  does,  indeed,  maintain  that  higher 
wages  are  paid  in  those  workshops  where  many  unionists  are  employed 
than  in  those  where  there  are  no  unionists ;  but  as  he  tells  us  that  most 
of  the  superior  workmen  belong  to  the  unions,  and  that  it  is  only  the 
inferior  ones  who  frequent  the  shops  where  lower  wages  are  paid,  the  supe- 
riority of  the  former  class  is  sufficient  to  account  for  their  receiving  higher 
wages  without  attributing  it  to  the  influence  of  the  unions.  But  it  may 
be  asked  how  it  is  that,  if  trades'  unions  have  no  power  to  raise  wages 
above  the  rate  at  which  the  exigencies  of  trade  would  compel  the  masters 
to  fix  them,  there  should  be  such  fierce  and  protracted  struggles  between 
the  two  classes  about  this  very  subject.  On  this  question  Mr.  Dunning's 
pamphlet  throws  a  somewhat  curious  light.  He  tells  us  that  some  of  the 
most  celebrated  strikes,  such  as  that  of  Preston,  in  1853,  and  that  of  the 
London  builders  in  1859,  were  produced  not  so  much  by  a  dispute  about 
the  rate  of  wages,  or  the  hours  of  labour,  as  by  the  haughty  behaviour  of 
the  masters  when  the  demands  of  the  men  were  presented  to  them.  In 
the  latter  instance  the  occasion  of  the  strike  was  the  dismissal  of  the 
delegates  who  presented  a  petition  from  the  workmen  asking  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  hours  of  labour.  More  recently  the  strike  of  the  Newcastle 
engineers  in  1871  was  occasioned,  according  to  the  account  of  Mr. 
Burnett,  the  president  of  the  nine  hours  league,  by  the  angry  refusal  of 
the  masters  to  consider  the  demands  of  the  men,  and  would  have  been 
averted  if  they  had  consented  to  an  amicable  conference  on  the  subject. 
Probably  the  masters  would  have  much  to  say  on  their  side  which  would 
tend  to  throw  the  responsibility  of  the  rupture  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
men,  but  if  this  be  so  it  only  strengthens  the  case  by  showing  that  these 
disputes  arise  not  from  any  economic  necessity,  but  from  loss  of  temper 
on  one  side  or  the  other.  It  does  not  follow  that  because  there  is  a 
certain  rate  of  wageB  to  which  both  parties  must  agree,  it  is,  therefore. 
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at  once  obvious  to  both  parties ;  and  as  long  as  the  two  classes  are  so 
entirely  distinct  as  they  are  in  a  large  manofactoring  city,  there  most 
always  be  a  risk  of  differences  of  opinion  on  these  matters  leading  to  a 
serions  quarrel. 

It  may  be  thought  that  if  trades'  unions  have  no  power  to  raise 
wages  they  are  therefore  useless,  but  this  would  be  a  very  illogical  in- 
ference. Because  they  cannot  perform. what  some  of  their  admirers 
have  supposed  them  capable  of  doing,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  can 
do  nothing.  It  has  been  admitted  that  they  may  sometimes  obtain  a 
rise  somewhat  earlier  than  it  would  otherwise  take  place,  and  this  is  an 
advantage  to  the  individuals  concerned.  They  may  enable  individuals 
to  obtain  the  current  rate  of  wages  who  would  otherwise  be  compelled 
to  accept  less,  and  this,  again,  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  persons  con- 
cerned. But  of  far  greater  importance  than  either  of  these  is  the 
power  which  they  possess  to  regulate  the  hours  of  labour,  and  the  mode 
in  which  the  work  shall  be  carried  on.  A  great  part  of  the  success 
which  Mr.  Thornton  claims  for  the  unions  consists  in  the  general  re- 
duction of  the  hours  of  labour,  and  in  the  adoption  of  working  rules  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  men.  I  have  found  it  necessary  to 
combat  his  views  respecting  the  cause  of  the  rise  of  wages  which  has 
recently  taken  place,  but  I  see  no  reason  for  refusing  to  the  unions  the 
credit  of  having  effected  these  other  improvements  iu  the  condition  of 
the  working  classes.  Combination  is  necessary  to  effect  a  general 
change  in  the  customs  of  a  trade,  and  it  depends  upon  the  choice  of  the 
men  themselves  to  determine  how  long  and  in  what  manner  they  will 
labour,  though  it  does  not  depend  on  them  whether  the  reward  of  their 
labour  shall  or  shall  not  be  proportioned  to  its  efficiency.  As  long  as 
masters  are  in  the  habit  of  regarding  every  request  from  their  workmen 
as  "  dictation,"  and  are  disposed  to  persecute  those  individuals  who  are 
put  forward  as  the  delegates  of  the  men,  it  will  l)e  most  desirable  that 
there  should  be  some  organisation  among  the  latter  sufficiently  powerful 
to  command  the  respect  of  the  employers,  and  to  mitigate,  if  not  to 
avert,  the  persecution  to  which  the  delegates  are  too  often  exposed. 
The  gradual  amalgamation  of  smaller  into  larger  unions  which  is  now 
going  on,  and  is  hkcly  to  continue,  produces  a  beneficial  effect  by 
preventing  many  ill-advised  strikes.  The  central  executive  of  a  national 
union  receives  infonnation  from  all  its  branches  respecting  the  state  of 
trade  in  their  respective  towns,  and  though  this  infonnation  is  not  so 
complete  as  could  be  desired,  it  has  proved  sufficient  to  induce  the 
executive  to  place  its  veto  on  many  strikes  which  branch  committees  have 
wished  to  commence  under  circumstances  where  the  state  of  trade  would 
not  have  justified  them.    But  even  if  there  were  no  disputes  for  the 
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nnioiis  to  conduct  or  to  pacify,  there  would  still  be  work  enough  for 
them  to  perform  in  the  discharge  of  their  charitable  functions.  There 
cannot  be  a  more  healthy  sign  of  the  progress  of  the  English  people  than 
the  determination  which  is  now  shoi^n  bj  the  poorest  class  of  all,  the 
agricultural  labourers,  to  relieve  6ne  another's  misfortunes  by  their  own 
subscriptions,  without  resorting  to  the  voluntary,  and  much  less  to  the 
forced  contributions  of  other  classes. 

Various  schemes  have  been  put  forward  at  various  times  for  arranging 
disputes  between  employers  and  employed,  but  none  of  them  have 
achieved  as  much  success  as  the  zeal  of  their  promoters  has  deserved. 
Arbitration  has  been  frequently  proposed  and  tried,  but  it  has  beeu 
difficult  to  find  an  arbitrator  at  once  impartial  and  capable ;  and  when 
an  award  has  been  made,  it  has  not  been  easy  to  induce  all  the  parties 
concerned  to  concur  in  it.  The  "Conseils  des  Prudhonmies,"  in  France, 
give  great  satisfaction,  because  they  are  law  courts  composed  of  an  equal 
number  of  employers  and  workmen  elected  by  their  respective  classes ; 
but  when  arbitration  is  resorted  to  as  an  occasional  expedient,  the  diffi- 
culty of  finding  a  competent  arbitrator  is  not  easily  surmounted.  So  in 
international  disputes  it  might  be  possible  to  induce  nations  to  submit 
to  the  decisions  of  a  permanent  and  well-organised  tribunal ;  but  when 
arbitration  is  tried  as  an  exceptional  measure,  the  arbitrators  may  prove 
to  be  as  ignorant  and  incompetent  as  those  who  decided  the  Alabama 
controversy,  and  the  award  of  such  a  tribunal  is  rather  calculated  to 
deter  nations  from  resorting  to  this  method  of  arranging  their  differences. 
The  board  of  conciliation  which  settles  disputes  in  the  hosiery  and  glove 
trade  of  Nottingham  has  been  in  operation  for  many  years  with  great 
success,  for  it  is  a  permanent  institution  to  which  large  numbers  have 
agreed  to  refer  their  grievances.  But  where  there  is  no  such  recognised 
body,  it  is  always  difficult  even  to  induce  both  parties  to  refer  the  dis- 
pute to  the  decision  of  an  outsider,  to  say  nothing  of  abiding  by  the 
decision  when  made.  Another  scheme  has  been  proposed  with  a  view 
of  preventing  disputes  by  teaching  both  parties  that  their  interests  are  in 
fact  harmonious,  and  under  the  name  of  '^  co-operation ''  has  attracted  so 
much  attention  that  it  deserves  to  be  examined  in  this  place.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  co-operative  stores,  both  of  which  are  designed  to  pro- 
tect customers  against  adulteration,  or  other  kinds  of  imposition  which 
may  be  practiced  by  private  tradesmen,  but  which  employ  different  means 
to  obtain  their  end.  Those  of  one  class,  which  are  most  patronised  by 
the  upper  classes,  are  provided  with  the  necessary  funds  for  carrying  on 
their  business  by  small  subscriptions  from  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
concern;  and  the  subscribers  are  then  allowed  to  purchaaa  for  ready 
money  such  articks  aa  the  store  contains^  sometimes  at  the  same  jansfi, 
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and  sometimes  at  a  lower  price  than  is  charged  by  private  tradesmen* 
An  arrangement  is  made  with  certain  tradesmen  who,  on  receiving  a 
small  annual  payment,  agree  to  supply  the  sabscribers  with  those 
articles  which  it  is  not  thought  convenient  to  keep  at  the  store,  at  a 
lower  price  than  is  charged  to  other  customers,  payment  being  required 
as  before  in  ready  money.  As  far  as  regards  the  articles  supplied  at  the 
store,  of  which  grocery  forms  the  largest  part,  this  arrangement  does  in 
part  protect  the  customers  from  adulteration.  As  the  capitalists  who  sell, 
are  the  same  persons  as  the  customers  who  buy  the  goods,  no  one  has  any 
motive  to  adulterate  any  article  after  it  has  been  purchased  for  the  store, 
since  no  one  can  gain  anything  by  it.  It  cannot,  however,  protect 
customers  from  uny  adulteration  which  may  be  practiced  by  the  whole- 
sale merchant  from  whom  the  goods  may  be  purchased  by  the  agent  of 
the  store,  who,  of  course,  is  as  liable  to  be  imposed  upon  as  any  retail 
dealer.  As  regards  the  articles  supplied  by  the  tradesmen  who 
consent  to  act  as  agents  for  the  store,  there  is  no  protection  to  the 
customers  against  any  of  the  tricks  of  trade,  and  if  they  are  really 
cheaper  it  is  only  because  they  are  sold  for  ready  money.  The  promoters 
of  these  stores  have  a  vague  idea  of  doing  away  with  the  capitalist's 
profit,  but  as  the  subscribers  themselves  provide  the  capital,  they  have  to 
submit  to  the  same  sacrifice  as  an  ordinary  tradesman,  and  obtain  their 
profit  in  the  shape  of  cheaper  goods,  and  if  they  gain  anything  it  is 
because,  by  requiring  ready  money  payments,  they  avoid  the  loss  conse- 
quent on  bad  debts.  Co-operative  stores  of  this  class  have  obviously  no 
bearing  on  the  relations  between  employers  and  employed,  since  the 
shopmen  and  others  who  arc  employed  arc  paid  in  the  same  way  as  those 
in  private  shops.  But  there  is  another  kind  of  co-operative  store  which 
is  more  popular  among  the  working  classes,  and  which  makes  some  pre- 
tension to  afford  a  solution  of  the  social  difficulty  of  the  present  age ;  the 
reconciliation  of  the  interests  of  capital  and  labour.  In  stores  of  this 
class  the  necessary  funds  are  pro\ided  by  the  customers  or  others,  each  of 
whom  is  able  to  take  as  few  or  as  many  shares  as  he  pleases,  the  amount 
of  each  share  being  fixed  at  so  low  a  point  as  to  bring  it  within  the  reach 
of  every  thrifty  workman.  At  stated  interv^als  the  accounts  are  made  up, 
and,  if  they  show  a  profit,  a  dividend  is  declaimed  on  the  shares,  and  if 
there  is  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent.,  the  bianco, 
or  part  of  the  balance,  is  returned  to  the  customers  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  their  purchases  at  the  store,  as  evinced  by  tickets  furnished 
them  for  the  purpose.  This  latter  provision  is,  of  course,  a  most  effectual 
protection  against  any  adulteration  or  similar  mal-practice  on  the  part 
of  those  employed  in  the  store,  since  any  profit  made  by  such  means 
would  infallibly  revert    to  the  customers  from  whom  it  had  been 
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extorted.  Bat  these  stores,  though  they  have  done  much  to  protect  the 
working  classes  against  imposition,  and  to  encourage  thrift  by  compelling 
them,  as  it  were,  to  save  money  in  the  very  act  of  spending  it,  efFect 
nothing  towards  uniting  capitalists  and  labourers  so  long  as  the  shopmen 
and  others  employed  in  the  store  have  no  interest  in  the  success  of  the 
concern,  but  are  engaged,  paid,  and  dismissed  in  the  same  way  as  persons 
of  the  same  class  in  private  establishments.  They  are  nothing  more 
than  joint-stock  companies,  with  rules  more  favourable  to  their  cos* 
tomers  than  those  of  companies  in  general,  but  so  long  as  the  capitalists 
and  the  labourers  are  distinct,  there  is  quite  as  much  likelihood  of  a 
dispute  leading  to  a  strike  or  a  lock-out  in  a  co-operative  store  as  in  any 
other  shop.  It  is  true  that  the  employ^  of  a  store  may,  if  they  choose, 
buy  shares  in  it,  and  it  is  also  true  that  the  manager  may  prefer  to 
employ  shareholders  if  he  can  obtain  them ;  and  in  either  of  these  cases 
the  employes  must  feel  an  interest  in  the  success  of  the  concern,  and 
will  be  likely  to  avoid  carrying  any  dispute  so  far  as  to  inflict  so  great  a 
loss  on  the  company  as  would  be  occasioned  by  a  strike.  But  unless 
none  but  shareholders  are  employed,  there  is  the  same  antagonism  of 
interests  as  in  other  establishments ;  and  Mr.  Harrison  goes  so  fiur  as  to 
maintain*  that  the  workmen  employed  in  a  co-operative  store  are  not 
merely  treated  no  better,  but  are  actually  treated  worse,  than  those  em- 
ployed by  private  capitalists.  If  the  workmen  are  admitted  to  a  share 
in  the  profits,  they  will  take  as  much  interest  in  the  success  of  the  con- 
cern as  the  shareholders  themselves,  and  will,  doubtless,  work  more 
diligently  and  faithfully ;  but  this  plan  is  very  seldom  adopted.  Even 
if  it  were  more  gen^rdly  followed,  it  would  still  be  necessary  to  come  to 
some  agreement  as  to  the  rate  of  wages,  and  the  proportion  of  the  earn- 
ings which  should  be  set  aside  for  the  shareholders'  profit.  There 
might  still  be  disputes  on  this  subject,  but  such  an  arrangement  would 
probably  impress  on  both  parties  the  conviction  that  their  interests  were 
harmonious  and  not  opposed,  and  would  restrain  them  from  resorting  to 
extreme  measures. 

As  long  as  co-operation  is  confined  to  the  business  of  distribution,  it 
can  only  afford  a  partial  guarantee  against  adulteration,  &c.,  which  may 
be  practised  by  those  who  supply  articles  to  the  stores,  and  it  has, 
therefore,  been  determined  to  extend  the  system  to  the  business  of 
production.  Several  cotton  mills,  as  well  as  other  manu&ctories,  have 
been  established  on  principles  similar  to  those  adopted  by  the  co-operative 
stores  of  the  second  class  just  described  ;  and  these  furnish  cloth  and 
other  products  to  the  stores  and  other  customers.    In  these  cases,  as  in 

*  Article  <m  Industrial  Ck>-operatioii.    «  Fortnightly  Beriew  "  Jan.  1  UM. 
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the  BtoieSy  ready-money  payments  are,  as  Seut  as  poesiUe,  enforced  ;  and 
in  these,  too,  the  co-operation  very  seldom  extends  to  the  woilonen 
employed,  who  have  no  interest  in  the  success  of  the  concern  unless  they 
h^>pen  to  be  shareholders.  Some  of  these  societies  have  been  Teiy 
snccesBfol,  and  their  snooesB  has  encooraged  imitation  in  other  branches 
of  industry,  in  which  even  agriculture  is  now  included.  But  there  haTe, 
of  course,  been  many  failures,  and  they  have  generally  been  less 
successful  in  the  south  than  in  the  north  of  England,  and  less  suoceasfnl 
on  the  Continent  than  in  England.  Two  attempts  have  been  made  in 
London  to  carry  on  the  business  of  a  tailor  on  these  principles,  but  both 
have  fisdled ;  and  in  one  case  (perhaps  in  both)  the  reason  of  the  Mlure 
was  the  incompetence  of  the  manager,  who  was  unable  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  customers  in  as  satisfactory  a  manner  as  they  were 
accustomed  to  in  other  shops.  It  is,  indeed,  generally  found  that 
co-operative  stores  are  not  so  successful  in  selling  articles  of  dress  as  in 
selling  grocery  and  other  things,  and  this  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
managers  of  these  establishments  do  not  pay  so  much  attention  to  the 
wishes  of  their  customers  as  to  satisfy  them  in  a  matter  in  which  their 
tastes,  as  well  as  their  comfort,  are  concerned.  Even  where  the 
manager's  salary  is  made  partly  dependant  on  the  profits  of  the  business, 
he  has  not  the  same  interest  in  its  success  as  a  capitalist  whose  whole 
fortune  is  embarked  in  it ;  and  though  he  will  try  to  secui-e  a  profit,  he 
will  be  likely  to  be  less  careful  about  petty  savings  and  other  matters  of 
detail,  which  are,  however,  of  great  importance  where  there  is  a  keen 
competition  from  outside  to  contend  against.  It  is  sometimes  urged 
that,  if  the  government  of  a  co-operative  society  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
number  of  working  men,  they  will  be  un^^'illing  to  pay  a  high  salary  to 
the  manager,  because  this  would  conflict  with  their  notions  of  equality  ; 
and  if  this  were  so,  it  would,  of  course,  be  a  fatal  obstacle  to  any 
considerable  success  in  the  co-operative  movement.  But  if  any  such 
feeling  really  exists  among  the  working  classes  such  as  the  objection 
implies,  it  is  pretty  sure  to  disappear  before  the  teaching  of  experience, 
which  will  soon  convince  them  that  the  services  of  an  efficient  manager 
are  indispensable,  and  caimot  be  obtained  unless  they  are  highly 
remunerated. 

When  De  Tocqueville  enumerated  all  the  causes  which  were  tending 
to  produce  equality  among  all  classes  in  America  and  elsewhere,  he  was 
reluctantly  forced  to  confess  that  there  was  one  cause  which  tended  in 
the  opposite  direction,  viz. :  the  growth  of  manufacturing  industry  on  a 
large  scale.  Large  factories  are  requisite  for  the  successful  adoption  of 
mechanical  improvements,  and  the  necessity  of  entrusting  the 
management  to  a  single  mind  tended,  in  De  Tocqueville^s  opinion,  to 
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establish  and  perpetuate  that  Bubordmation  of  the  many  to  the  few 
which,  in  all  other  circumstances,  is  giving  way  before  the  advance  of 
knowledge  and  of  civilization.  Co-operation  affords  a  means  of  reconciling 
industrial  progress  with  liberty  and  equality.  The  dh'ection  of  a  factory 
may  still  be  confided  to  a  single  manager,  but  he  may  be  elected  and 
removable  by  the  workmen  whom  he  directs,  or  by  a  conunittee  elected 
by  them.  If  they  are  wise  enough  to  abstain  from  unnecessary 
interference,  the  manager  may  have  quite  sufficient  power  to  carry  on 
the  business  properly,  while  the  knowledge  that  he  is  responsible  will 
prevent  him  from  adopting  that  haughty  tone  which  masters  too  often 
adopt  towards  those  whom  they  employ.  At  present,  however,  there 
seems  to  be  no  chance  that  co-operation  will  ever  become  the  rule  in 
manufacturing  or  other  industry  ;  and  the  unwillingness  to  give  credit 
shows  that  the  promoters  of  these  societies  do  not  think  themselves 
equal  to  a  fair  contest  with  private  enterprise.  Mr.  Harrison  considers 
it  an  objection  to  co-operation  that  there  is  no  means  of  deciding  what 
is  the  right  proportion  in  which  the  earnings  should  be  divided  between 
the  shareholders  and  the  workmen  ;  but  this  is  a  merely  theoretic 
objection,  and  can  be  easily  got  over  in  practice.  If  the  workmen 
receive  the  same  rate  of  wages  as  in  private  establishments,  it  matters 
little  whether  five,  ten,  or  any  other  number,  per  cent,  be  reserved  to  the 
shareholders,  or  how  the  surplus  then  remaining  is  divided  between  the 
shareholders  and  the  workmen.  Provided  that  both  classes  are  benefitted 
by  the  success  of  the  concern,  the  arrangements  which  may  be  made  for 
this  object  are  only  matters  of  detail ;  and  the  right  course  to  pursue  is 
that  which  proves  successful.  Many  strikes  in  various  trades  in 
England,  France,  and  Germany,  have  been  followed  by  the  establishment 
of  co-operative  societies,  by  means  of  which  the  workmen  hope  to  free 
themselves  from  the  tyranny  to  which  they  consider  that  they  have  been 
exposed.  It  is  well  that  such  attempts  should  be  made,  but  unless  great 
care  is  taken  in  framing  the  rules  of  the  society,  the  same  antagonism  of 
interest  will  re-appear,  and  will  lead  to  a  conflict  between  the 
shareholders  and  the  workmen. 

Another  system  has  now  been  introduced  which  combines  in  an  admira- 
ble manner  the  advantages  of  co-operation  and  of  individual  enterprise, 
to  which  the  name  of  industrial  partnership  has  been  given.  Under  this 
system  one  or  two  persons  provide  the  greater  part  of  the  capital,  and 
have  the  entire  management  of  the  business;  but  the  workmen  are 
allowed  to  take  shares  in  the  concern,  and  receive  a  share  in  the  profits 
even  when  they  do  not  choose  to  become  shareholders.  This  system  has 
been  inaugnnied  by  Messrs.  Briggs,  the  owners  of  the  Whitwood  col- 
liery, near  Nonnanton,  in  Yorkshire ;  and  if  their  suocess  may  be  taken 
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as  an  earnest  of  what  it  is  likely  to  produce^  its  general  extension  will 
prove  an  inestimable  benefit  to  all  classes,  both  of  producers  and  of 
consumers.  Previously  to  1865^  Messrs.  Briggs  had  carried  on  their 
business  on  the  same  principles  as  are  generally  adopted  by  private  firms, 
and  they  had  been  subjected  to  considerable  loss  and  annoyance  by 
frequent  disputes  with  their  workmen;  but  in  that  year  they  deter- 
mined to  see  whether  this  state  of  things  could  not  be  put  an  end  to 
by  taking  their  workmen  into  partnership.  They  accordingly  trans- 
formed their  business  into  a  limited  liability  company,  themselves 
taking  two-thirds  of  the  shares,  and  offered  the  remaining  third  to  their 
employes,  and  to  the  general  public.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
shares  so  offered  have  been  taken  by  then*  employ6s,  but  Messrs.  Briggs 
inserted  a  proviso,  that  whenever  the  profits  in  any  one  year  should 
exceed  ten  per  cent.,  the  surplus  should  be  divided  between  the  share- 
holders and  their  employes,  the  former,  of  course,  receiving  in  proportion  ^ 
to  their  shares ;  and  the  latter,  in  proportion  to  the  wages  which  they 
may  have  earned  during  the  year.  The  effect  of  this  change  in  their 
arrangements  has  been  almost  magical,  for  it  has  not  only  put  an  end  to 
strikes  among  the  workmen,  but  has  induced  them  to  become  as  careful 
as  they  had  formerly  been  negligent  in  performing  their  work ;  has  pro- 
duced a  marked  improvement  in  the  material  and  moral  condition  of 
themselves  and  their  families,  and  has  yielded  a  profit  three  or  four  times 
as  high  as  that  which  Messrs.  Briggs  had  obtained  for  some  years  pre\i- 
ously  to  1865.  It  deser\"es  to  be  mentioned  that  the  scheme  was  sug- 
gested to  Messrs.  Briggs  by  Mr.  Fawcett's  article  on  "  Strikes,  their 
Tendencies  and  Remedy,"  in  the  "Westminster  Eeview,"  for  July,  1860. 
Another  firm,  Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith,  and  Son,  the  well-known  news- 
agents, have  applied  the  same  principle  to  that  portion  of  their  business 
which  consists  in  supplying  newspapers  at  railway  stations.  Each  clerk 
receives  a  regular  salary,  and,  in  addition,  a  per  centage  on  the  profits  of 
the  particular  stall  of  which  he  has  the  management ;  and  this  arrange- 
ment is  found  to  work  extremely  well,  as  it  ^  stimulates  the  clerks  to  an 
activity  which  is  equally  beneficial  to  themselves,  their  employers,  and 
the  public.  These  two  firms  are,  however,  the  only  oues  which  Mr. 
Thornton,  (from  whose  work  "  On  Labour,"  much  of  the  information 
made  use  of  in  the  present  chapter  is  derived),  can  point  to  as  practising 
a  genuine  co-operation  with  the  labourers  in  their  employ,  since  they 
alone  allow  them  to  share  in  the  profits  without  providing  part  of  the 
capital.  There  are  many  instances  in  which  the  business  of  a  private 
firm  has  been  converted  into  a  joint-stock  company,  and  in  some  of 
these,  as  in  that  of  Messrs.  Crossley,  carpet  manufacturers,  of  Hahfax, 
the  employes  have  been  expressly  invited  to  take  shares ;  but  in  these 
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ftkef  OBlf  oUam|VQfita5fhai«h(>lderi«andiio€  asUbooi^  There 
lovercr,  nme  occgptiopg,  boch  in  thk  usd  in  ocher  oocntneB^  in 
iriudi  k  k  the  nzfe,  and  hoc  the  exoepdon,  that  the  c^fitaiiwB  and  the 
woiknai  ahooU  diTide  the  {ffvjceeds  among  them  accoriing  to  oenain 
fixed  znka;  and  in  these  cases  the  v^ag^  of  the  latter  are  made  to 
depend  vhoQj-  on  resilxs.  Mariae  nsherr  is  one  of  these  occnpaunsy 
the  rale  on  aome  pan*  of  our  coast  L^ing  that  the  ovner  of  the  net 
ahonld  leoeipe  fijcr  fhares  of  the  &h  c&o^ii,  the  ovner  of  the  boat 
one  dmn,  and  each  fishoman  one  ako.  In  other  pans  of  the  ocmei 
the  znka  of-  dirkMi  are  diiferent,  bat  the  same  pcincapk  pi«Taik» 
aa  It  doei  in  the  vhak  Ssbenes  of  the  Arctic  Seas.  In  die  tin  mines  of 
Comvall,  a  STxem  a  in  operation  bj  which  the  miners  fam  tkeEasehts 
into  aa  —  ritiop,  aiftd  oiAtnct  vith  the  ovrter  c*f  the  mine  to  votk  a 
portaoB  of  it  in  cornadfration  of  reoeiTing  a  oenaiz:  share  of  the  prooeeda. 
.Tliia  tpUBi  m  faaxA  to  work  veir  well,  sj>d  ccdf^dlj  obrzates  the 
aftrikBi  iriiidi  are  ao  eunmon  in  the  ccal  azid  ircA  dkcricss^  Whererer 
indnaCrial  putuenidp  ham  been  trkd  it  has  gtsenlhr  p«V'Ttd  aycffal; 
hot  it  ii  isBRd  bf  axne  tha:  its  general  tneD^xi  maj  be  foond  to  be  a 
matter  of  diiBcohj.  It  fnsriTJonlj  haji^csis  that  a  <aiiiaili«  tamm  <m. 
hia  *»—■'*—  iut  a  ahdkr  jtar  at  a  kes,  and  in  soch  a  case,  as  there 
woold  be  no  profit  to  diride  amongst  the  workmen,  ther  midbc  began  to 
doubt  vhether  thesr  increwed  indnstir  had  pTDdnoed  anj  reEolt ;  and  if 
on  thk  fi^*'"«  ther  wtre  to  relax  their  eifii^is  dozin?  the  next  vear,  thia 
woold  ptoUiUfffld  as  the  former  oae  had  done,  wiilKMitTHddingaiiTS^ 
pfais  to  be  dxrided  amongst  them.  This  objectk<n,  howerer,  is  not  a  reqr 
ISMmidaUe  one,  since  the  jrAymtj  of  enter^ciaes  mnst  jieid  the  arenee 
rate  cipnGt,  and  the  hope  of  sharing  in  the  Ezzix^his  will  flrimnlatie  the 
vockmoi  to  that  ma^skstd  indnsor  which,  in  the  m& jonxx  i€  ^Ttfgannei^ 
win  fndaob  ixa  own  reward. 

The  ibmt  sraems  wbic^  hare  been  deacxibed  in  this  dnpter, 
nnvmnmmm^  co^uptnokm^  and  indoscrial  pann€3ship.  are  all  ^^^^^^^^  to 
impcore  the  oundiiion  of  the  woiking  dasses ;  the  £zs  awarding  likem 
relief  in  timea  of  dotreaSy  ^and  the  two  latter  aiTvirding  an  addiQcm  to 
their  wa^m.  It  k  rignifkant  that  the  derelo^snesit  c^  aH  three  Lk  been 
impeded  bj  k^  oLctacies,  bc^th  in  this  oiismzj  and  cm  the  C-cinianeni. 
Tndea*  imkAS  w«re  abc/geiLer  prc»Idbii<ed  in  this  oc»un22T  down  lo  lesifC, 
as  they  mUl  are  in  Anacxia  a::id  ciher  cn'cntnes,  Afier  xhtzr  frimfm^ 
had  bwa  tolentod  in  Engian^l,  thej  were,  and.  lc*  some  *^TT.pn?  bq]]  are, 
eqnaed  to  a  acrt  k€  wxtlawij,  bj  tLe  refusal  of  the  oonns  of  kw  to 
enforce  the  tlaina  ^  a  cndes'  iini>n  against  anj  of  iis  nwmljfint  who 
nuj  faame  tanboEEkd  a  ponion  of  ite  funds.  The  original  gnnmd  of  thia 
reftiaal  vaa  tiie  smsmtcos  principk:  that  a  man  cannot  aseal  the  pnopenT 
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of  any  society  of  which  he  is  a  member,  since  he  is  part-owner  of  the 
property,  and  cannot  steal  what  is  his  own.  When  the  injustice  of  the 
principle  became  apparent,  parliament,  instead  of  sweeping  it  away, 
merely  ordained  that  benefit  societies,  if  registered  as  such,  and  if  there 
was  nothing  in  their  roles  tending  to  "  restraint  of  trade,"  should  be 
exempted  from  its  operation.  It  was  then  decided  that  support  given  to 
a  strike  was  in  restraint  of  trade,  and  that  trades'  unions  were  entitled 
to  no  protection.  Then  the  law  was  again  tinkered,  and  they  were 
promised  protection  if  they  would  register  themselves  in  a  certain  way, 
as  if  they  were  to  regard  it  as  a  favour  that  they  should  receive  the 
same  protection  as  all  other  citizens  in  the  use  of  their  property.  Even 
now  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  is  not  registered,  and  is  not 
entitled  to  legal  protection.  The  establishment  of  co-operative  societies 
in  this  country  was  long  impeded  by  the  law,  which  prevented  them 
from  purchasing  as  much  land  as  was  necessary  for  the  buildings  in 
which  their  business  could  be  carried  on.  When  M.  Leclaire,  the  house- 
painter,  of  Paris,  proposed  to  give  some  of  his  workmen  a  share  in  the 
profits  of  his  business,  he  desired  to  assemble  them  together  in  order  to 
explain  his  scheme  to  them,  but  the  laws  of  France  did  not  allow  him  to 
do  this  without  obtaining  leave  from  the  Government,  and  his  application 
for  an  official  authorisation  was  refused.  In  England,  the  introduction 
of  such  a  system  of  industrial  partnership  as  that  pursued  by  Messrs. 
Briggs,  was  long  impeded  by  the  law  which  prevented  anyone  from 
sharing  in  the  profits  of  a  business  without  becoming  responsible  for  its 
losses,  whereby  the  workmen  were  exposed  to  a  risk  which  it  might  have 
been  dangerous  for  them  to  run.  The  law  has  now  been  altered,  and 
the  ground  has  now  been  cleared  for  all  those  who  desire  to  try  the 
system.  Whatever  may  be  the  destiny  which  is  in  store  for  these  three 
systems,  their  success  or  failure  will  in  no  way  affect  the  correctness  of 
the  principles  which  have  been  laid  down  as  regulating  wages  and  profit. 
Unionism,  whatever  may  be  its  future  development,  can  never  lower 
profit  or  raise  wages.  Co-operation  and  industrial  partnership  tend  to 
raise  wages,  but  only  by  stimulating  the  industry  of  the  workmen,  whose 
wages  rise  because  their  labour  is  more  efficient. 
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CHAPTER  I.— MONEY. 

THB  USE  OF  EZCHAKGE — ^XEDIinf  OF  EXCHAXOE — STAXDABD  OF  YALUE— 

OOnsr — STATE  COHTAGE — THE  BRITISH  MI>'T. 

Pboductioit  can  hardly  be  carried  on  with  mnch  profit  to  the  members 
of  a  society  nnless  they  exchange  their  products  with  one  another.    The 
habit  of  exchanging  is  one  of  those  which  distingnish  man  from  the 
inferior  animals.    There  are  some  kinds  of  animals,  sach  as  the  ants  and 
the  bees,  which  live  in  common,  and  in  which  difiTerent  functions  are 
performed  by  different  members  of  a  group,  but  man  alone  exhibits  an 
organisation  in  which  different  individuals  devote  their  labour  to  the  task 
of  supplying  the  wants  of  others,  in  the  full  reliance  that  their  own  wants 
wiU  be  supplied  by  the  labour  of  others.    There  are  many  small  societies^ 
such  as  monasteries  and  communistic  establishments,  the  members  of 
which  strive  to  dispense  with  exchange,  and  to  apply  the  labour  of  all  to 
producing  a  common  stock  out  of  which  the  wants  of  all  may  be  relieved. 
But  these  societies  have  seldom,  if  ever,  been  able  entirely  to  dispense 
with  the  assistance  of  other  persons  not  belonging  to  their  bodies,  and 
in  order  to  obtain  this  assistance,  they  have  been  obliged  to  give 
something  in  exchange  for  it.    If  every  person  were  to  attempt  to  supply 
his  own  wants  they  would  not  be  so  well  supplied  as  if  each  had  a 
business  of  his  own  and  devoted  his  whole  energies  to  learning  that 
business  thoroughly.    ^'  Jack  of  all  trades,  and  master  of  none  **  is  a 
proverb  which  expresses  one  of  the  disadvantages  to  which  a  society  is 
exposed  where  such  a  system  is  carried  on,  since  if  every  man  is  his 
own  farmer,  his  own  baker,  his  own  tailor,  &c.,  it  is  impossible  that  ho 
should  acquire  a  thorough  mastery  of  any  one  trade,   and  all  the 
advantages  of  the  division  of  labour   would    bo   lost.    Ah   regards 
agriculture,  a  still  more  serious  disadvantage  would  be  experienced,  for 
if  each  district  were  entirely  dependent  on  its  own  produce  for  food,  a 
bad  harvest  in  any  one  district  would  be  inevitably  followed  by  a  famine 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  relieve  from  the  plenty  of  other  districts. 
Such  is  the  melancholy  condition  of  the  greater  part  of  India  where 
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the  prodnce  of  the  more  favonred  difltricts  cannot  be  brought  into  those 
which  are  stricken  with  famine,  or,  at  least,  not  in  snificient  quantities  to 
relieve  it,  because  the  country  is  not  provided  with  roads,  and  the  want 
of  roads  is  the  consequence  of  the  small  extent  of  internal  commerce. 
The  only  way  in  which  a  country  which  has  no  external  trade  can  save 
itself  from  periodical  famines  is  the  accumulation  of  the  surplus  of  abun- 
dant years  in  large  granaries,  to  be  made  use  of  in  years  of  scarcity. 
This  course  is  said  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  Incas  of  Peru,  but  it 
would  seem  that  the  stocks  preserved  in  their  public  granaries  were  not 
very  abundant,  since  they  were  soon  exhausted  by  a  few  hundred  Spaniards, 
who,  however,  are  said  to  have  been  extremely  wasteful.  As  the  Incas 
took  the  management  of  this  matter  into  their  own  hands,  taking  from  their 
subjects  whatever  was  in  excess  of  their  wants,  and  giving  to  them 
whatever  was  necessary  for  their  support,  there  was  no  system  of  free 
exchange,  but  the  people  of  one  district  were  sometimes  fed  with  the 
com  produced  by  those  of  another,  and  these  in  turn  were  often  clothed 
with  the  wool  produced  by  the  people  of  other  districts,  so  that  they 
indirectly  exchange  their  products  with  one  another.  In  Africa,  at  the 
present  day,  foreign  trade  is,  in  some  sort,  a  monopoly  of  the  Govern- 
ment. An  European  traveller  who  visits  Uganda  or  any  other  portion 
of  equatorial  Africa  receives,  on  arrival,  a  present  from  the  king,  and 
is  expected  to  give  another  present  in  return,  and  the  king  is  certain  to 
express  his  dissatisfaction  if  he  receives  what  he  cousidcrs  to  be  of  less 
value  than  what  he  has  given  to  the  traveller.  The  king  provides  all 
that  the  traveller  requires  during  his  stay,  but  does  not  i^ermit  him  to 
trade  with  the  people,  and  if  Europeans  desire  to  carry  on  commerce 
with  these  regions,  they  must  do  so  by  exchanging  presents  with  the 
local  kings.  Such  a  practice  as  this  may  have  been  the  origin  of 
exchange,  but  in  any  country  where  it  has  once  become  customary  it 
must  have  had  the  effect  of  restricting  different  individuals  to  different 
occupations,  for  people  must  soon  have  discovered  that  they  could  obtain 
more  comfort  by  devoting  their  whole  time  to  producing  those  articles 
which  they  were  best  able  to  make,  and  presenting  thera  to  others,  who 
would  give  them  other  articles  of  which  they  were  in  need.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  an  exchange  to  be  profitable  that  one  of  the  parties  should 
excel  in  one  kind  of  industry,  and  the  other  in  some  other  kind,  but  a 
man  who  excels  another  in  skill  in  both  branches  may  yet  find  it  to  his 
advantage  to  devote  himself  to  one  kind,  and  to  exchange  some  of  his 
products  with  a  less  skilful  labourer  wh6  devotes  himself  to  the  other 
business.  At  first  sight  this  sounds  paradoxical,  but  a  little  consideration 
will  show  that  it  is  quite  possible,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  beheve 
that  such  a  state  of  things  is  actually  realised  in  practice,  both  as  regards 
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difiefent  indiTidaab  in  the  same  country  and  different  nutiong.  If  JontHi 
can  make  in  three  days  a  coat  which  Brown  would  nniuiro  nix  davA  to 
makBf  and  can  abo  make  in  two  days  a  hat  whidi  Dn)wn  amid  only 
prodnoe  nith  the  khoor  of  two-days-and-a-half,  he  would  Ik'  lH)th  a 
better  tailed  and  a  better  hatter  than  Brown,  and  yet  it  would  Ih>  ndvnn- 
tageooB  to  both  that  Jones  should  become  a  tailor,  and  Brown  lHMH)n)o  a 
hatter,  and  that  they  should  mutually  supply  each  other  *h  want  a.  By  the 
hboor  of  three  days  Jones  could  produce  a  cx^at  which  he  oould  ^\\v  io 
Brown  in  exchange  for  two  hats,  to  produce  whicli  for  hinisi>lf  would 
require  Uie  labonr  of  four  days,  and  would  thus  Mive  one  day*M  laUuir. 
Brown  abo  would  gain  by  the  transaction,  for  the  hats  whi(*h  ho  pnw 
daced  with  the  labonr  of  five  days  would  enable  him  to  pnHniro  a  aint 
which  he  could  not  have  produced  for  himself  in  Iorm  than  Hix  tlavi*, 
and  he,  too,  would  spare  himself  the  labour  of  a  day.  The  o\dmn^>  in 
profitable  becaose  Jones,  though  ho  has  an  absolute  suporiitritv  in  Imth 
caaesy  has  not  in  both  the  same  relative  superiority  over  Bn^wn.  and  it 
is  better  for  him  to  devote  himself  to  that  o(vu|>ation  in  \\\\M\  Iua 
saperiority  is  relatively  greatest.  As  a  tailor,  \\\h  Akill  has  Ikhmi  mip|H)iHHl 
to  be  twice  as  great  as  that  of  Brown,  while,  as  a  hatter,  ho  only  o\tvU 
him  in  the  proportion  of  five  to  four;  but  if  Jones  won>  twieo  as  ^hhI  a 
hatter,  as  well  as  being  twice  as  good  a  tailor,  he  eould  gain  nttthing  by 
an  exdiange.  If  Brown  required  four  days  to  make  a  hat,  ho  would  not 
give  more  than  a  hat  and  a  half  for  a  coat  which  he  might  nuiko  in  Hix 
dayiy  and  Jones,  by  agreeing  to  such  a  bargain,  would  obtain  by  tho 
labour  of  three  days  nothing  more. than  tho  hat  and  a  half,  whiol)  ho 
could  hare  made  for  himself  in  tho  same  time  if  he  had  not  boon  ongapnl 
in  making  a  coat  for  Bro^^n.  It  is  quite  possible  that  tho  iiitolliginit 
artisans  of  the  towns  might,  if  they  devoted  themHi'lv(>s  to  agriouUuri\ 
make  better  farmers  than  the  rural  labourers,  but  even  if  this  won^  no,  (ho 
above  example  shows  that  it  may  still  be  better  for  them  Ux  dovoto  tliou)* 
selves  to  the  mechanical  arts,  in  which  they  have  an  unquestitnmblo 
superiority.  Bicardo  has  demonstrated  that  a  trade  iK'twiHMi  (wo 
countries  might  be  profitable  under  such  circumstmKX's ;  but  I  k'tiovo 
that  Caimes  has  been  the  first  to  point  out  an  instance  in  which  suoh  a 
trade  is  actually  carried  on,  viz.,  between  Euro|)o  and  Australia. 
Austrah'ay  as  he  tells  us,  imports,  or  used  to  imixtrt,  l)oot«  and  shoes 
from  England,  butter  fi'om  Ireland,  and  timlwr  iVom  tho  north  of 
Europe,  although  all  these  articles  could  bo  produc^ed  in  Australia  with 
less  labour  than  is  employed  in  producing  them  in  Euro|>e,  to  say  nothing 
of  conveying  them  to  Australia.  The  extensive  i)asture8  of  Australia 
enable  leather  and  butter  to  be  produced  with  very  little  labour,  and  tho 
di£Eiculty  of  making  boots  cannot  be  greater  than  in  England,  while  tho 
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natural  forests  of  the  conntry  afford  quite  as  great  facilities  for  procur- 
ing timber  as  do  those  of  Sweden  or  Norway.  But,  although  Australia 
has  a  superiority  over  Europe  in  these  respects,  it  has  a  still  greater 
advantage  in  the  production  of  gold,  and  its  inhabitants  find  it  cheaper 
to  devote  most  of  their  energies  to  extracting  gold,  and  to  exchange  it 
for  the  articles  which  they  need,  and  which  can  be  produced  in  other 
countries  where  gold  can  hardly  be  found  at  all.  People  frequently 
speak  of  a  self-supporting  country  as  if  it  must  be  in  a  peculiarly  happy 
condition,  but  it  is  pretty  certain  that  such  a  country  is  really  wasting 
its  energies  in  producing  articles  which  it  might  import  irom  abroad 
with  greater  advantage  to  itself  5  for  even  if  it  were  so  favourably  cir- 
cumstanced as  to  be  better  fitted  than  any  other  part  of  the  world  for 
the  production  of  all  the  articles  which  its  inhabitants  required,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  it  should  possess  the  same  relative  superiority  to- 
every  other  country  in  every  branch  of  industry.  England  now  imports 
millions  of  eggs  fix)m  France,  but  this  does  not  prove  that  the  French 
can  produce  eggs  with  less  labour  than  the  English ;  for  it  may  be  more 
convenient  for  the  English  to  devote  themselves  to  raising  coal  and  iron 
from  their  mines,  and,  with  the  aid  of  these  minerals,  to  manufacture  cloth 
and  other  articles  to  be  exported  to  France.  The  system  of  exchange 
enables  food  to  be  brought  to  the  mining  districts  in  suificient  quantities 
to  maintain  a  large  population  who  are  engaged  in  mining  and  in  manu- 
factures, and  thus  secures  not  only  to  England,  but  to  the  whole  world 
the  advantages  of  the  abundant  supply  of  cheap  fuel  which  the  districts 
possess.  Exchange  in  its  simplest  form  is  known  by  the  name  of 
barter,  and  consists  of  the  direct  exchange  between  two  individuals  of 
the  articles  which  each  possesses,  and  the  other  requires.  On  the  west 
coast  of  Africa  trade  is  still  carried  on  in  this  manner ;  the  European 
trader  who  desires  to  obtain  palm-oil,  or  any  other  commodity,  being 
obhged  to  provide  himself  with  beads,  or  cloth,  or  some  other  article 
which  the  natives  with  whom  he  deals  require  for  their  owti  use.  Where 
trade  is  carried  on  in  this  way  it  is  obvious  that  commodities  will  in  the 
long  run  be  exchanged  for  one  another  in  proportion  to  the  labour 
expended  in  producing  them,  since  no  one  will  give  an  article  which  has 
cost  him  six  days*  labour  in  exchange  for  another  which  he  could  make 
in  five  days,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  performing  a  day's  labour 
without  an  object,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  here  what  has  been  said 
in  treating  of  the  subject  of  value,  to  explain  which  a  system  of  exchange 
was  assumed  to  exist. 

When  a  system  of  barter  has  been  long  in  vogue,  and  people  have 
become  accustomed  to  rely  on  the  labour  of  others  for  the  satisfaction 
of  their  own  wants,  everybody  finds  it  convenient  to  keep  by  him  a 


stock  of  some  aitide  which  it  in  gcnml  reqnes ;  «>  tine  vfaenever  be 
reqniies  anything  for  tiima^lf  he  maj  alvajs  fasTe  aoenechinz  to  give  in 
exchange  for  it   In  those  pans  of  Africa  which  wene  risued  bj  Captain 
^)dcey  doih  is  a  commoditj  which  answers  to  this  deKxipckn,  and  that 
traveOer  was  oUiged  to  take  with  him  as  manj  bales  of  doth  as  he 
thought  woold  solBce  to  proTide  far  all  his  wanu  daring  his  joomeT. 
His  stock,  however,  ran  oat  before  his  jonroer's  end,  and  he  foond  it 
neoesBary  to  send  to  Zianrihar  fin'  a  fnah  sopphr ;  and  throagboat  bis 
jomney  he  had  to  employ  a  large  number  of  porters  to  carry  the  bales 
from  place  to  |dace.    The  fieqnent  deaotions  of  his  porters,  and  the 
difficalty  of  replacing  thoee  who  rsn  away,  constitoted    the    chief 
annoyance  and  troaUe  to  which  he  was  exposed.    Had  be  been  iHt>vidcd 
with  a  sufficient  stock  of  some  commodity  which  was  as  mnch  in  request 
as  doth,  and,  at  the  same  time,  modi  leas  bulky  and  heavy  in  propcotion 
to  its  value,  he  might  have  been  able  to  undertake  his  journey  with  a 
very  few  porters,  or  with  no  porters  at  all,  and  thus  to  accomplish  it 
with  much  less  trouble  and  expense.    In  the  Malay  Archipelago  Mr. 
Wallace  found  that  small  knives  were  convenient  artides  to  have  at  hand 
whenever  he  required  to  buy  fish  or  other  food  for  his  dinner  ;  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  worid  various  articles  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  a 
general  medium  of  exchange.    One  of  the  qualities  which  a  commodity 
should  possess  in  order  to  render  it  a  good  medium  of  exchange  is 
obviously  that  of  portability,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  of 
all,  and  in  this  cloth  is  utterly  defident,  as  it  is  very  cheap  in  proportion 
to  its  weight.    Another  requisite  is  that  it  should  be  easily  divisible  into 
larger  or  smaller  quantities,  so  as  to  suit  the  varying  wante  of  those  who 
desire  to  obtain  other  commodities  of  more  or  less  value  ;  and,  in  this 
Teeped,  live  animals,  which  appear  to  have  been  used  for  this  purpose  at 
or  before  the  time  when  the  Iliad  was  composed,  are  extremely  deficient, 
since  one  part  of  an  animal  cannot  be  parted  with  without  its  being 
killed.    The  metals  possess  divisibility  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  two  of 
them,  gold  and  silver,  combine  with  this  advantage  that  of  possessing 
great  value  in  proportion  to  their  weight  and  bulk.    The  substance, 
whatever  it  may  be,  which  is  generally  used  in  any  country  as  a  medium 
of  exchange,  is  said  to  be  the  money  of  that  country.     It  is  necessary 
that  money  should  consist  of  some  material  which  will  lose  little  or 
nothing  by  keeping  or  by  use,  and  in  this  respect  gold  is  eminently 
fitted  for  the  purpose,  as  it  does  not  combine  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  therefore  does  not  corrode  by  exposure  ;  and  it  is  so 
durable  that  it  has  been  estimated  to  lose  no  more  than  one  four- 
hundredth  part  of  its  weight  by  the  friction  to  which  it  is  exposed  by 
passing  from  hand  tohand  for  awhole  year.    Ck>pper is  found  oonvenioifc 
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in  poor  conntries,  and  is  need  to  some  extent  in  richer  ones,  but  its  vaiae 
is  so  much  less  than  that  of  silver  in  proportion  to  its  weight,  that  it  is 
Ecldom  nsed  for  any  large  purchases  in  a  country  which  is  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  silver.  Iron,  which  was  used  in  ancient  Sparta,  is  so 
inconvenient  for  carrying  on  any  trade  on  a  large  scale  that  its 
employment  in  that  city  has  been  ascribed  to  the  policy  of  a  l^islator 
distinctly  intending  to  prevent  the  Spartans  irom  becoming  a  commercial 
nation.  It  is  more  probable  that  iron  was  used  merely  because  it  was 
found  convenient  in  a  country  which  possessed  very  little  trade,  and  it 
was  certainly  abandoned  in  favour  of  gold  and  silver  as  the  prosperity  of 
Sparta  increased.  A  similar  substitution  of  the  more  costly  for  the 
cheaper  metals  has  taken  place,  and  is  now  taking  place  in  other 
countries  as  their  wealth  and  commerce  have  increased.  Copper  was 
originally  the  sole  money  of  ancient  Rome,  and  the  same  word  *'9sa" 
continued  to  denote  both  money  and  copper,  long  after  gold  and  silver 
had,  to  a  great  extent,  supplcmted  it ;  but  in  modem  Italy  gold  is 
principally  used  in  large  transactions,  at  least,  in  all  cases  where  it  is  not 
replaced  by  bank-notes,  which  are,  or  profess  to  be,  exchangeable  for 
gold.  In  England,  though  copper  money  dates  only  from  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  silver  was  coined  by  the  Qovemment  for  many  centuries 
before  gold,  which  latter  was  first  coined,  and  that  only  to  a  limited 
extent,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third.  "We  have  now,  for  neai'ly  two 
centuries,  used  gold  as  the  principle  medium  of  exchange,  and  silver  has 
been  confined  to  small  transactions.  A  similar  change  has  taken  place 
throughout  the  Continent  of  Europe.  In  Asia,  on  the  other  hand,  at 
least  in  that  large  portion  of  it  which  is  comprised  in  India  and  China, 
silver  still  constitutes  the  principal  medium  of  exchange  ;  and  as  its  value 
is  there  five  or  six  times  greater  than  in  England,  it  is  more  convenient 
for  the  payment  of  wages  and  for  effecting  daily  purchases  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  than  gold  would  be,  though  it  is  certainly  inconvenient 
when  large  sums  have  to  be  sent  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another, 
as  must  often  be  done  by  the  Indian  Government,  and  by  private 
individuals. 

Money,  besides  serving  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  performs  another 
important  function  by  serving  as  a  standard  of  value.  Not  only  does  it 
enable  a  man  to  obtain  whatever  commodities  he  requires  at  whatever 
time  he  requires  them,  but  it  furnishes  a  ready  means  of  calculating  how 
much  of  any  other  commodity  he  will  be  able  to  obtain  in  exchange  for 
those  which  he  happens  to  possess.  If  a  man  possesses  a  hectoUtre  of 
wheat,  he  may  know  for  how  many  sheep  or  for  what  fraction  of  a  cow 
it  will  exchange,  but  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  remember  the  quantities 
of  all  commodities  for  which  it  will  respectively  exchange.  In  order  that 
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he  may  be  able  to  tell  at  any  moment  how  much  of  any  other  commo- 
dity he  can  obtain  in  exchange  for  his  wheat,  he  needs  a  common 
Btandaid  with  which  to  compare  the  valnes  of  the  two  commodities.  The 
value  of  an  article  depends,  as  I  have  already  endeavoured  to  explain,  on 
the  amount  of  laboiir  required  to  produce  it ;  and  though  the  farmer  may 
know  how  mnch  labour  has  been  expended  in  raising  his  wheat,  he 
cannot  know  how  mnch  has  been  required  for  the  production  of  all  other 
artideB.  The  nse  of  money  enables  him  to  compare  the  values  of  his 
own  oommodities  with  the  value  of  money,  and  record  the  result  of  the 
comporison  by  naming  the  quantity  of  money  for  which  he  is  willing  to 
exchange  a  certain  quantity  of  his  produce,  which  quantity  of  money  is 
called  the  price  of  his  commodities.  As  he  uses  money  for  the  payment 
of  the  labourers  whom  he  employs,  he  knows  how  much  money  he  has 
spent  in  raising  his  crops ;  and  by  fixing  a  price,  he  is  able  to  distribute 
ttie  cost  over  the  whole  of  the  produce.  As  all  other  producers  fix 
a  price  for  their  commodities,  the  farmer  has  merely  to  compare  his 
prices  with  theirs  in  order  to  see  how  much  of  any  other  commodity  he 
can  afford  to  bny ;  and  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  consider  how  much 
labour  a  particular  article  has  required  for  its  production,  or  how  much 
laboor  it  would  enable  its  possessor  to  command.  It  is  enough  for  a 
person  to  sell  an  article  (as  giving  an  article  in  exchange  for  money  is 
termed),  for  more  money  than  he  gave  for  it,  and  he  need  not  calculate 
whether  the  money  which  he  paid  was  of  more  value  at  the  time  or  place 
where  he  paid  it  than  the  quantity  which  he  received  is  at  the  time 
and  place  where  he  receives  it,  since  he  has  certainly  got  more  than  he 
had ;  and,  at  the  same  time  and  place  a  larger  quantity  of  money  will 
always  be  worth  more  than  a  smaller  quantity.  As  Adam  Smith 
expresses  it^  if  an  English  merchant  buys  an  article  at  Canton  for  an 
onnoe  of  silver  which  he  can  sell  in  London  for  two  ounces  of  silver,  it 
does  not  matter  to  him  that  one  ounce  has  as  great  a  value  at  Canton 
as  two  ounces  have  in  London ;  because  two  ounces  in  London  are  of 
twice  the  value  of  one  ounce,  and  this  is  what  he  wants.  When  it  has 
become  customary  for  aU  commodities  to  be  bought  and  sold  for  money, 
a  class  of  men  spring  up  who  make  it  their  business  to  buy  commodities 
which  they  do  not  themselves  require,  and  to  sell  them  to  other  persona 
who  do  require  them,  and  to  make  a  living  out  of  the  difference  bet^xen 
the  buying  and  selling  prices,  which  they  fix  at  such  a  point  as  will 
enable  them  to  obtain  the  average  rate  of  profit  on  the  capital  which 
they  employ,  and  sufficient  wages  for  their  own  labour ;  and  to  thisdaai 
the  tide  of  tradesmen  in  its  widest  sense  belongs.  At  first  sights  it  seems 
that  tradesmuen  perform  no  useful  function  which  could  not  bo  bettor 
done  by  the  prodnoeis  and  consumers  themselves,  and  it  was  the  opmioa 
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of  Aristotle  that  they  were  of  no  me,  and  ought  to  be  discouraged,  if 
not  absolutely  suppressed,  in  a  well-governed  State.  In  our  own  day,  we 
frequently  meet  ^ith  the  remark,  that  the  tendency  of  the  age  is  to 
bring  consumers  into  direct  contact  with  producers,  and  there  certainly 
are  a  few  facts  which  lend  encouragement  to  this  opinion.  Many  persoiiB 
who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  milk  supplied  to  them  by  a  milkman,  find 
that  they  can  do  better  by  buying  it  direct  from  a  farmer,  and  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  by  which  a  Manchester  manu£eu3turer  can  bay 
cotton  direct  from  a  planter  in  Carolina  or  Tennessee.  But  in  spite  of  snch 
isolated  instances,  I  see  little  reason  to  anticipate  that  the  class  of  trades- 
men will  ever  disappear,  since  they  discharge  the  necessary  function  of 
keeping  a  supply  of  articles  on  hand  to  meet  the  wants  which  are  ever 
occurring  unexpectedly,  and  which,  therefore,  cannot  be  provided  for  by 
the  consumers.  So  great  is  the  variety  of  the  articles  which  an  individ- 
ual requires  in  an  advanced  state  of  society,  that  no  one  can  possibly 
live  within  easy  reach  of  all  the  producers  who  supply  them ;  and  though 
he  can  enter  into  an  engagement  with  a  farmer  at  a  remote  distance  to 
supply  the  food  which  he  requires  in  quantities  which  vary  little  from 
week  to  week,  he  will  find  it  very  inconvenient,  if  there  were  no  place 
near  at  hand  where  he  could  obtain  an  article  which  he  wanted  on  a 
sudden  emergency.  A  Londoner  may  buy  his  poultry  direct  from  a 
farmer  in  Norfolk,  but  he  would  be  badly  off,  indeed,  if  he  were  accus- 
tomed to  order  his  tea  direct  from  Cliina,  and  if  his  stock  were  to  fail 
just  after  the  departure  of  the  mail-steamer.  As  an  additional  class  of 
labourers  is  interposed  between  producers  and  consumers,  the  value,  and, 
consequently,  the  price  of  each  article  is  greater  than  it  would  otherwise 
be ;  but  the  greater  cost  is  compensated  by  the  greater  convenience,  and 
the  distributors  perform  a  function  which  is  quite  as  useful  and  necessary 
as  production  itself.  The  wants  of  a  large  body  of  consumers  cannot  be 
supplied  without  the  production  of  a  great  quantity,  and  its  subsequent 
distribution ;  and,  if  consumers  purchase  direct  from  the  producers,  the 
work  of  distribution  is  not  left  undone,  but  is  performed  by  the  pro- 
ducers themselves,  or  by  persons  employed  by  them.  The  fanner  who 
sends  his  milk  to  the  private  houses  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  neighbouring 
town  has  to  employ  people  to  carry  the  cans  just  as  a  milkman  has  to 
do,  and  if  his  business  increases,  he  finds  it  ditficult  to  give  that  super- 
vision which  this  part  of  it  requires  without  in  some  degree  neglecting 
the  rest.  It  then  becomes  profitable  for  a  person  to  devote  himself 
exclusively  to  the  business  of  distributing  the  milk,  and  the  advantiiges 
which  accrue  from  the  division  of  labour  in  production  are  obtained  fix)m 
the  separation  between  production  and  distribution,  the  advantages  being 
comprised  in  the  fact  that  both  kinds  of  work  are  better  done. 
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If  all  bargains  were  concluded  for  ready  money,  and  no  engagement 
extended  beyond  a  day,  the  money  of  the  country  would,  by  the  mere 
fact  of  its  being  a  medium  of  exchange,  be  proved  to  be  fit  for  a  standard 
of  value.  At  the  same  time  and  place  the  prices  of  all  commodities  are 
in  proportion  to  their  value,  and,  consequently,  a  comparison  of  the 
prices  is  all  that  is  required  to  determine  how  much  of  one  commodity 
will  exchange  for  a  given  quantity  of  another,  and  the  money  which  is 
paid  is  of  equal  value  with  the  article  which  is  paid  for.  But  when  an 
article  is  bought  on  credit,  %.$.,  when  he  who  obtains  it  gives  nothing  in 
exchange  except  a  promise  to  give  something  else  at  a  future  time,  it  is 
important  that  this  something  should  be  of  such  a  nature  that  its 
value  will  not  alter  before  the  bargain  is  concluded  by  its  payment.  If 
this  something  be  money,  as  is  abnost  always  the  case,  it  is  desirable 
that  the  money  should  be  incapable  of  changing  in  value ;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, there  is  no  commodity  known  to  us  which  possesses  this  character, 
and  mankind  have  been  forced  to  content  themselves  with  such  as  most 
nearly  approach  this  perfection,  while,  at  the  same  time,  possessing  the 
qualities  which  are  requisite  for  a  medium  of  exchange.  All  commodities 
are  liable  to  fluctuations  in  their  cost  of  production,  and  agricultural 
produce  is  especially  so  because  of  the  great  vicissitudes  in  the  seasons^ 
which  frequently  cause  the  value  to  double  in  a  single  year.  If  a  man 
had  received  a  quantity  of  cloth,  and  engaged  to  give  for  it  a  hectolitre 
of  wheat  twelve  months  afterwards,  a  bad  harvest  in  the  following  year 
might  double  the  value  of  wheat,  and  compel  him  to  give  what  was 
refdly  worth  twice  as  much  labour  as  the  cloth  which  he  had  received. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  favourable  harvest  might  cause  the  margin  of 
cultivation  to  fall  so  much  that  the  portion  of  the  crop  which  determined 
the  value  of  the  whole  should  be  raised  with  only  half  as  much  labour  as 
an  equal  quantity  at  the  time  when  the  bargain  was  concluded,  and, 
in  this  case,  if  it  were  carried  out  to  the  letter,  he  who  received  the 
wheat  will  only  receive  one  half  of  what  he  calculated  on.  Gold  and 
silver  are  not  so  liable  to  sudden  changes  of  value  as  agricultural  pro- 
duce, because  there  is  always  an  immense  stock  of  these  metals  in 
existence,  and  a  long  time  is  therefore  necessary  to  effect  a  change  in  the 
value  of  the  whole  amount.  Their  durability  is  the  principal  reason 
why  there  is  always  a  large  stock  of  them  in  the  possession  of  mankind, 
for  as  a  gold  coin  is  estimated  to  lose  only  one  four-hundredth  part  by 
friction  in  a  year,  it  is  only  necessary  that  one  four-hundredth  part  of 
the  whole  stock  should  be  raised  in  a  single  year.  To  raise  so  large  a 
quantity  as  one-half,  or  even  one-quarter  of  the  whole  stock  in  a  single 
year  would  require  so  great  a  disturbance  of  industrial  arrangements,  and 
would  i^uire  so  many  men  to  quit  their  old  employmentSu  that  it  cannot 
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be  attempted,  and  yet  this  would  be  necessary  to  effect  a  sadden  change 
in  its  Yslxxe,  Most  manufactured  commodities  are  so  constantly  liable 
to  be  cheapened  by  improyements,  reducing  the  labour  necessary  to 
produce  them,  that  they  could  hardly  ever  be  used  as  a  standard 
of  value  for  any  length  of  time.  Labour,  which,  as  Adam  Smith  has 
shown,  is  the  best  standard  of  value,  cannot  be  used  as  a  medium 
of  exchange,  because  it  would  not  be  convenient  for  a  person  who  had 
parted  with  a  concrete  article  of  great  value  to  receive  in  exchange  a 
promise  of  a  great  quantity  of  labour  which  would  require  a  long 
time  or  a  great  number  of  labourers  to  perform.  He  wants  the 
means  of  procuring  the  labour  of  others,  but  he  does  not  want  to  have  a 
number  of  labourers  whom  he  must  employ  at  a  particular  time,  or  in  a 
particular  way.  It  is  quite  possible,  where  a  contract  extends  over  a 
long  period,  to  use  labour  as  the  standard  of  value,  while  still  requiring 
that  it  should  be  falfilled  in  money.  A  definite  sum  of  money  may  be 
fixed  on  to  be  paid  at  the  conclusion  of  the  bargain,  but  a  condition  may 
be  inserted  that  this  sum  shall  be  increased  or  diminished  in  the  same 
ratio  as  the  money- wages  of  common  labourers  shall  have  risen  or  fallen 
in  the  meantime.  Thus  it  might  be  enacted  that  every  one  who  holds 
a  thousand  francs  in  the  national  funds  shall  receive  thirty  francs  interest 
for  the  first  year ;  and  that  in  the  second  year  the  Government  shall  be 
bound  to  ascertain  whether  the  money- wages  of  some  particular  class  or 
classes  of  labourers  have  risen  or  fallen  since  the  loan  was  contracted, 
and  that  if  it  be  found  that  wages  have  risen  ten  per  cent.,  the  fund- 
holder  shall  receive  thirty-three  francs,  and  so  on,  in  proportion,  and 
that  the  calculation  shall  be  repeated  every  year.  I  am  not  aware  that 
such  a  plan  has  ever  been  adopted  by  a  Government  with  regard  to  its 
funded  debts  ;  but  it  is  not  unusual  to  insert  in  commercial  contracts  a 
clause  providing  that  the  contractor  shall  receive  a  higher  price  for  his 
coals  or  other  goods  than  that  originally  agreed  on,  if  he  should  find  it 
necessary  to  raise  the  wages  of  the  workmen  whom  he  employs.  The 
fall  which  has  recently  taken  place  in  the  value  of  gold  may  render  it 
WOTth  while  for  statesmen  to  consider  whether  some  such  plan  should  be 
introduced  for  regulating  the  dividends  on  the  National  Debt,  and  the 
salaries  of  the  public  servants,  so  as  to  bring  them  into  conformity  with 
the  ever-changing  circumstances  of  the  times.  The  colleges  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  have,  for  three  centuries,  been  accustomed  to  use  wheat 
as  a  standard  of  value,  by  requiring  that  one-third  of  their  reserve  rents 
should  be  a  sum  of  money  which  should  vary  according  to  the  market 
price  of  wheat  on  the  days  on  which  the  rents  become  due.  The 
practice  has  been  chiefly  useful  by  leading  to  the  preservation  of  records 
of  the  price  of  wheat,  which  have  been  found  serviceable  by  Eoonomifits 
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and  BtatistioianSy  bnt  it  has  not  been  of  so  mnch  importance  to  the 
colleges  as  has  often  been  supposed,  and  it  has  done  little,  if  anything,  to 
protect  them  from  loss  occasioned  by  the  depreciation  of  money.  The 
system  pursued  by  the  colleges  in  leasing  out  their  lands  was  that  of 
exacting  a  large  fine  on  the  commencement  of  a  lease,  and  a  small 
reserve  rent  during  its  continuance.  This  reserve  rent  was,  of  coursQ, 
much  smaller  than  the  rent  which  might  have  been  obtained  if  the  land 
had  been  let  in  the  ordinary  way  for  as  high  an  annual  payment  as  a 
respectable  tenant  could  be  induced  to  give  ;  and  it  was  only  one-third 
of  this  sum  which  was  regulated  by  the  price  of  wheat.  As  the  colleges 
always  retained  the  power  of  terminating  the  leases,  they  could  always 
raise  the  fines  to  such  an  amount  as,  when  added  to  the  rents,  would 
afford  as  large  a  total  as  private  landlords  would  receive  for  similar  land  ; 
and  they  could  never  have  been  in  any  danger  of  materially  losing  by 
the  depreciation  of  the  precious  metals.  The  system  is,  I  believe, 
gradually  dying  out,  but  private  landlords  have,  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  arranged  with  their  tenants  that  the  money-rent  of  com  lands 
shall  vary  in  proportion  to  the  price  of  com.  But,  whatever 
arrangements  may  be  made  with  regard  to  leases,  or  other  contracts, 
extending  over  a  term  of  years,  all  bargains,  which  are  to  be  concluded 
in  a  few  weeks  or  months,  will  always  be  expressed  in  money  ;  and  the 
values  of  gold  and  silver  are  sufSciently  stable  to  serve  as  a  good 
standard  in  all  such  cases,  and  as  they  are  edso  good  mediums  of  exchange 
they  are  doubly  fitted  for  employment  in  all  bargains,  and  are  preferred 
in  almost  every  country  in  the  world. 

It  having  been  once  decided  that  one  or  several  metals  shall  be  used 

as  money,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  pieces  of  different  weights 

and  sizes,  to  be  used  according  as  the  things  to  be  bought  or  sold  are  of 

greater  or  smaller  value.    In  ancient  times  copper  and  silver  were  com- 

monly  melted  into  ingots  or  bars,  which  were  always  weighed  before 

they  were  handed  over  by  the  purchaser  to  the  seller  of  a  commodity. 

The  **  libripens  "  or  person  whose  business  it  was  to  weigh  the  bars  of 

copper  in  a  pair  of  scales,  was  an  indispensable  witness  to  a  Roman 

testament,  and  the  name  was  still  retained  in  legal  phraseology,  long 

after  the  practice  of  weighing  had  become  obsolete.   Many  of  the  names 

which  are  still  used  to  designate  sums  of  money,  such  as  "pound," 

"  livre/'  &c.,  originally  meant  a  definite  weight  of  silver,  or  some  other 

metal ;  and  were,  no  doubt,  in  use  at  a  time  when  bars  were  commonly 

ifsed.     In  China,  at  the  present  day,  ingots  of  silver  are  largely  used  by 

the.natives ;  and  even  in  Europe,  gold  bars  frequently  serve  as  a  means  of 

remittance  from  one  country  to  another.    But,  as  commerce  inoreaae^ 

people  find  it  convenient  to  have  small  pieces  of  metal  which  they  ottl     J 
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use  for  small  transactions,  and  which  do  not  reqnire  the  trouble  of  weigh- 
ing ;  and  as  these  are  exposed  to  much  friction  in  passing  from  hand 
to  hand,  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be  of  such  a  shape  as  will  expose 
them  to  as  little  friction  as  possible.    This  shape,  as  Say  has  observed,  is 
that  of  a  sphere,  but  this  would  be  inconvenient,  as  the  globes  would  be 
liable  to  roll  away  when  placed  on  a  table,  or  elsewhere,  and  could  not  be 
heaped  up  in  any  great  quantity.    It  has  been  found,  or,  at  least,  con- 
sidered by  most  nations,  that  the  best  shape  is  that  of  a  very  low 
cylinder ;  although,  in  Japan,  a  more  oblong  shape  has  been  adopted. 
These  pieces,  whatever  their  shape,  have  some  image  or  words  stamped 
upon  them  denoting  their  weight,  and  to  such  stamped  pieces  the  appel- 
lation of  coins  is  applied.   At  first,  gold  coins  were  made  of  pure  gold,  or 
of  gold  as  nearly  pure  as  could  be  obtained ;  and  such  was  the  case  with 
the  bezants  issued,  as  their  name  implies,  by  the  Byzantine  Emperoref, 
and  such  is  still  the  case  with  the  **  tomans  "  of  modem  Persia.    Pure 
gold  is,  however,  so  soft,  that  coins  made  of  it  are  liable  to  be  bent  in 
use ;  and  to  prevent  the  inconvenience  thereby  occasioned,  it  has  long 
been  customary  in  Europe  and  America  to  alloy  it  with  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  copper,  usually  one-tenth  of  the  whole  weight  of  the  coin ;  bat 
in  the  English  coinage,  only  one-twelfth.    Silver  also  is  alloyed  with 
copper,  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  one-tenth ;  but  in  the  English  coin- 
age, to  the  extent  of  three-fortieths  only.    When  alloying  has  been 
brought  into  use,  the  stamp  on  the  coin  serves  to  denote  the  fineness,  as 
well  as  the  weight  of  the  metal,  and  thus  performs  a  much  more  im- 
portant service.   It  would  be  troublesome  to  weigh  every  coin,  but  every 
intelligent  person  is  capable  of  using  a  pair  of  scales,  and  every  house  is 
provided  with  such  an  instrument.  But  in  order  to  ascertain  the  fineness 
of  gold  or  silver,  it  is  necessary  to  perform  a  somewhat  costly  operation, 
which  is  called  assaying,  and  for  which  some  skill  and  great  nicety  are 
required.    A  very  large  quantity  of  alloy  must  be  mixed  with  the  pure 
metal  in  order  to  make  such  a  difference  in  its  colour  as  shall  be  percep- 
tible to  an  unpractised  eye,  while  a  very  small  difference  in  the  amount 
of  the  aUoy  would  inflict  a  serious  loss  on  those  who  should  accept  an 
inferior  coin  in  place  of  one  composed  of  purer  metal.  The  stamp  on  the 
coin  is  thus  intended  as  a  guarantee  to  all  who  may  receive  it  that  it  is 
really  made  of  a  certain  definite  quantity  of  one  of  the  precious  metals 
and  a  definite  quantity  of  alloy ;  and  thus  to  avoid  all  disputes  respecting 
its  weight  or  fineness.    Thus  a  france  is  a  piece  of  silver  835  fine  (t.«., 
the  pure  silver  in  which  is  to  the  whole  weight  as  835  is  to  1,000),  which 
weighs  5  grammes ;  the  gold  twenty-franc  piece  is  a  piece  of  gold  900 
fine,  and  weighing  6.451  grammes ;  and  every  coin  in  the  world  has  its 
own  definite  weight  and  fineness,  by  whatever  names  these  may  be 
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described  by  different  nations,  and  by  whatever  name  it  may  be  caUed. 
There  is  nothing  new  in  the  statement  that  the  stamp  on  the  coin  merely 
designates  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  metal  of  which  it  is  oomposed, 
for  it  is  stated  by  Aristotle,  and  the  fact  most  always  have  been  fiBoniliar 
to  those  who  were  entrusted  with  the  task  of  coining  money.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  insist  on  it  here,  as  many  persons  still  have  a  yagne  idea 
that  the  Goyemment  interferes  with  Free  Trade  by  fixing  the  price  of 
gold,f.0.,  by  announcing  the  amount  of  coin  which  the  Mint  will  give  in 
exchange  for  a  certain  weight  of  bullion.  They  ask,  Why  the  Ooyem- 
mi^it  cdiould  fix  the  price  of  gold  when  it  leaves  the  prices  of  bread  and 
of  all  other  articles  to  vary  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  market  ? 
The  answer  is  a  simple  one,  yiz.,  that  to  fix  the  price  of  gold  is  merely 
to  state  the  weight  and  fineness  of  the  coins  which  receive  a  particukar 
d^iomination ;  while  to  fix  the  price  of  bread  is  to  fix  the  ratio  in  which 
bread  shall  exchange  for  gold,  and  is  often  tantamount  to  compelling  the 
producer  to  part  with  his  produce  for  less  than  it  is  worth.  When  the 
French  Government  announces  that  the  Mint  will  give  8,100f.  for  a  kilo- 
granmie  of  gold  900  fine,  it  merely  announces  that  155  twenty-franc 
pieces  weigh  a  kilogranmie,  and  are  all  made  of  gold  900  fine.  When  it 
announces  that  a  small  sum  will  be  deducted  from  the  amount  given  out 
by  the  Mint,  it  merely  announces  that  it  will  charge  something  for  the 
labour  which  it  performs  in  coining  the  metal.  In  like  manner,  the  price 
which  the  British  Mint  fixes  for  all  the  gold  bullion  brought  to  it  is 
merely  a  declaration  that  it  will  return  an  equal  weight  of  pure  gold  to 
that  which  it  receives,  and  will  make  a  present  of  the  requisite  alloy  to 
the  person  who  brings  the  gold.  The  price  of  an  article  measured  in 
itself  is  little  more  than  a  change  of  names,  and  it  might  be  said  that 
the  Oovemment  fixes  the  price  of  flour  because  it  fixes  the  weight  of 
flour  which  is  to  be  used  in  making  the  loaves  of  bread  which  are  called 
by  particular  names.  To  what  extent,  and  under  what  circumstances,  the 
market  price  of  bullion  may  vary  from  the  Mint  price,  will  be  considered 
more  at  length  in  the  next  chapter. 

It  is  necessary  that  some  person  or  persons  should  undertake  the 
business  of  manufacturing  coins,  and  it  is  necessary  that  the  public 
should  have  reason  to  trust  in  the  capacity  and,  what  is  more,  the 
honesty  of  those  who  undertake  it.  In  every  country  where  coins  are 
used,  the  business  is  carried  on  by  persons  more  or  less  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  Government ;  and  such  has  been  the  case  from  the  most 
ancient  times  of  which  we  have  any  record  down  to  the  present  day. 
It  has,  therefore,  been  long  regarded  as  one  of  the  highest  attributes  of 
sovereignty  to  have  the  power  of  issuing  coins.  **  Lord  of  the  coin,  and 
of  the  evening  prayer,"  is  the  formula  by  which  every  Mahomedan 
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floyereign  expreflBes  his  independence,  while  he  acknowledges  his  nominal 
subjection  to  another  ruler  by  assigning  to  him  that  honourable  title. 
**  Petty  treason "  was  the  name  given  by  English  law  to  the  heinous 
offence  of  counterfeiting  the  king's  money.    It  requires  a  consideraUe 
mental  effort  even  to  conceive  it  possible  for  private  enterprise  to  supply 
a  people  with  money,  but  a  thinker  who  shrinks  from  no  consequenoes 
to  which  his  principles  lead,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  has  ably  maintained* 
that  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  extremely  desirable,  for  this  to  be  dona. , 
He  contends  that  a  private  manufacturer  would  carry  on  the  business  st 
a  smaller  cost,  and  the  public  would  thus  be  spared  part  of  the  expense 
which  they  must  now  bear  in  order  to  maintain  the  coinage.     He 
oontends  that  it  is  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  individuals  for  the 
Government  to  dictate  to  them  what  they  shall  receive  in  payment  of 
their  debts,  or  in  what  manner  they  shall  pay  them.    On  this  poinl^ 
however,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  order  that  the  State  may 
properly  enforce  the  fulfilment  of  contracts  (a  duty  which  Mr.  ^)enoer 
fully  recognises  as  incumbent  upon  it),  it  must  define  the  meaning  of 
the  coins  in  which  most  contracts  are  expressed.    So  fiEu:  as  this  goes,  the 
State  must  exercise  as  much  control  as  will  enable  it  to  ascertain  that 
the  coins  are  what  they  profess  to  be  ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
it  must  perform  the  work  of  coining  by  its  own  agents.    Whoever 
carries  on  the  business  is  exposed  to  the  temptation  of  issuing  coins 
which  are  of  less  than  the  proper  fineness,  and  the  servants  of  the 
Government   are    no    more    incapable    of   sinning  than  other  men. 
Governments  have  usually  undertaken  the  task  because  they  have  been 
supposed  to  be  incorruptible,  but  they  have  debased  the  coinage  too 
frequently  for  such  a  notion  to  be  any  longer  entertained.    If  the  work 
were  performed  by  private  firms  we  should  have  quite  as  much  security 
as  at  present  that  it  would  be  properly  done.    As  Mr.  Spencer  says  : — 
"Competing  firms  would  assay  each  other's  issues  whenever   there 
appeared  the  least  reason  to  think  them  below  the  established  stcmdard  ; 
and  should  their  suspicions  prove  correct,  would  quickly  find  some  mode 
of  diflftising  the  information.     Probably  a  single  case  of  exposure,  and 
the  consequent  ruin,  would  ever  after  prevent  attempts  to  circulate  coins 
of  inferior  fineness."    (p.  401,  first  edit.)    The  only  security  which  we 
in  England  at  present  possess  in  this  respect  is  derived  from  the  ancient 
ceremony  called  the  Trial  of  the  Pyx,  which,  since  the  passing  of  the 
Coinage  Act  in  1870,  has  been  held  once  a  year,  and  at  which  specimens 
of  every  kind  of  coin  issued  by  the  Mint  duriug  the  last  twelve  months, 
are  weighed  and  assayed  by  a  jury  of  goldsmiths ;  that  is,  of  persons 

*  Social  Statics,  chap,  xxiz. 
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quite  indepoideiit  of  the  Mint  authorities.  An  unfavoarabie  verdict 
would  be  followed  by  the  imposition  of  a  heavy  fine  on  the  Master  of  the 
Mint ;  and  no  sach  verdict  is  mentioned  in  the  records  of  the  excheqner 
which  embrace  the  last  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  If  coins  were 
ianied  bj  private  firms,  the  largest  quantities  would,  as  at  present,  be 
demanded  by  bankers,  and  these  could  easily  require  the  coiners  to 
gafamit  to  some  test  similar  to  that  to  which  the  mint  authorities  are 
now  sobjected.  There  is,  however,  one  advantage  which  may  be, 
though  it  is  not  always,  obtained  from  entrusting  the  business  of 
ooining  to  the  Government,  which  will  probably  be  thought  to  outweigh 
aD  the  disadvantages  of  the  system.  The  Oovemmcnt  may  take  upon 
itself  all  the  loss  which  is  occasioned  by  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
coin,  and  may  thus  spread  over  the  whole  community  a  loss  which  is 
inevitaUe,  and  for  which  no  individual  can  be  considered  as  more  re- 
qK>n8ible  than  any  other.  If  a  private  firm  certifies  that  a  particular 
gold  ooin  weighs  four  or  eight  grammes,  it  may  justly  be  compelled  to 
leoeive  it  in  payinent  of  any  debt  to  the  extent  of  four  or  eight  grammes 
of  gcdd ;  bnt  it  cannot  be  reasonably  expected  to  receive  it  at  its  nominal 
rate  when  it  has  lost  fifty  milligranmies  by  constant  friction,  and,  in 
&ct^  no  longer  weighs  the  certified  weight.  Still  less  can  a  private  firm 
be  ezpeoted  to  issue  new  coins  in  exchange  for  any  equal  number  of 
worn  ones  which  may  be  presented  by  the  holders.  But  a  Government 
can  undertake  this  task,  for  it  can  always  obtain  the  necessary  funds 
from  the  taxes,  and  the  English  Government  does  undertake  it  as  far  as 
the  silver  coios  are  concerned.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  coins  commonly 
pass  as  if  they  were  of  full  weight  even  when  they  are  considerably 
worn ;  bnt  every  now  and  then  some  b^mk  or  Government  office  weighs 
the  coins,  and  refuses  to  accept  the  light  ones  except  at  a  rate  reduced 
in  prop<Hrtion  to  the, deficiency.  Thus  it  often  happens  that  the  last 
holder  has  to  bear  the  whole  loss  caused  by  the  friction  to  which  he  has 
oontribated  but  an  infinitesimal  part;  and  this  seems  so  unjust  that 
people  generally  desire  to  throw  it  on  the  Government  by  requiring  it 
to  receive  all  coins  by  tale,  and  to  give  new  ones  in  exchange  for  worn 
ones  whenever  presented  for  that  purpose.  This  course  was  recom- 
mended, on  the  score  of  justice,  by  Say,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  aware  of  the  common  objection  that  it  would  encourage  the 
'^ sweating"  of  the  coin,  i.e.,  the  reduction  of  their  weight  for  fraudulent 
purposes,  which  is  even  now  practised  to  some  extent,  and  which,  if  it 
became  common,  would  throw  a  very  serious  burden  on  the  Govern- 
ment. There  was  a  controversy  on  this  subject  in  the  columns  of  the 
"  Times  "  in  the  year  1871,  when  the  probability  of  sweating  was,  of 
coarse,  made  the  principal  objection  to  the  proposal  that  the  Govern- 
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ment  should  accept  old  and  new  coins  at  the  same  rate.  A  correspond^it 
writing  to  that  paper  on  October  25,  who  signed  himself  **  A  Banker/' 
stated  that  this  objection  was  of  no  great  force,  because  a  practised  eye 
could  readily  distinguish  between  coins  which  had  been  sweated  and 
those  which  had  been  fairly  worn.  Although  the  writer  was  anonymous, 
and  though  his  statement  was  disputed  by  Mr.  Seyd,  I  can  hardly 
suppose  that  it  would  have  been  so  confidently  made  if  it  had  not  been 
supported  by  good  evidence  ;  and  if  it  is  correct,  there  can  be  bat  little 
objection  to  the  proposed  change  beyond  that  of  expense.  Of  course,' 
the  Mint,  or  the  Bank  of  England,  or  whoever  may  be  entrusted  with 
the  business  of  withdrawing  old  coins  from  circulation,  can  command 
the  services  of  persons  who  are  acquainted  with  the  secret  whidi  will 
enable  them  to  reject  the  sweated  coins ;  and  this  will  be  sufficient  to 
prevent  sweating  from  being  practised  on  a  large  scale.  Against  its 
being  done  on  a  small  scale  the  public  will,  at  least,  enjoy  as  much 
protection  as  at  present.  At  present  the  loss  consequent  on  the  wear  or 
the  gold  coins  is  principally  borne  by  country  bankers,  who  naturally 
complain  of  the  burden,  although,  as  they  find  it  profitable  to  cany  on 
banking  notwithstanding,  it  does  not  seem  that  they  have  very  mudi  to 
complain  of.  The  weight  of  a  sovereign  when  issued  from  the  Mint  is 
7.988  grammes,  and  it  is  allowed  by  law  to  circulate  until  it  has  lost  51 
milligrammes,  after  which  every  person  to  whom  one  is  tendered  is 
ordered  to  cut  it  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  circulating  any  longer.  No 
penalty  is,  however,  provided  against  those  who  do  not  comply  with  the 
law,  and  it  is  seldom  enforced  except  by  bankers  and  Government  offices. 
Even  the  Bank  of  England,  which  is  more  strict  than  other  banks  in 
enforcing  it,  does  not  think  it  worth  while  to  weigh  sovereigns  when 
presented  in  ones  or  twos,  but  only  when  brought  in  large  numbers. 
Country  bankers  find  that  it  is  most  convenient  both  to  themselves  and 
to  their  customers  to  receive  without  weighing  all  the  sovereigns  which 
are  paid  into  them  ;  and  they  pay  out  the  light  ones  again,  and  feel  no 
inconvenience  as  long  as  their  transactions  are  confined  to  their  own 
districts.  But  when,  in  order  to  settle  their  accounts  with  the  London 
bankers,  they  find  it  necessary  to  remit  sovereigns  to  London,  the  coins 
are  only  received  according  to  their  weight ;  and  the  loss  falls,  of  course, 
on  the  country  bankers  if  their  is  any  deficiency.  A  sovereign  which 
weighs  less  than  7.937  grammes  is  not  legal  tender,  but  is  regarded  as  a 
mere  piece  of  bullion  ;  and  a  person  who  presents  one  which  weighs,  e.g., 
7.925  grammes,  loses  the  whole  difference  between  its  weight  and  that 
of  a  full  sovereign  of  7.988  grammes,  although  no  objection  can  be  made 
to  receiving  one  weighing  7.937  granmies.  It  is,  therefore,  the  interest 
of  country  bankers  to  pick  out  the  heaviest  sovereigns  for  remittance  to 
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London^  and  to  keep  the  light  ones  in  the  oonntrj.  Mr.  JevonSy  in  a 
p8|)er  on  "The  Condition  of  the  Metallic  Currency  of  the  United 
Eangdom  with  Reference  to  the  Question  of  International  Coinage/'  read 
before  the  Statistical  Society  in  Noyember,  1868,  mentioned  that  during 
the  year  ending  on  the  80th  September  previous,  one  large  bank  had 
lost  150,000f.  by  receiving  light  gold  coins,  in  spite  of  the  care  which 
may  be  presnmed  to  have  been  taken  to  cull  out  the  heavy  ones.  The 
atatiBtaai  which  he  furnishes  show  that  the  deterioration  of  the  coin 
is  Yeiy  great  in  the  agricultural  districts.  Unless  the  Government 
undertakes  to  manufacture  coins  there  seems  no  reason  why  it  should 
give  new  in  exchange  for  worn  ones ;  but  if  it  does  undertake  the  one, 
tliefe  are  certainly  reasons  of  pubUc  convenience  why  it  should  undertake 
the  other.  When  the  German  Oovemment,  at  the  close  of  1871^ 
annonnoed  its  intention  of  introducing  a  new  gold  coinage,  it  announced 
that  it  wonld  bear  the  expense  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  coins,  and 
whatever  reasons  are  sufficient  to  recommend  this  course  in  Germany 
aie  equally  applicable  to  other  countries. 

Mr.  Spencer,  in  the  chapter  already  referred  to,  mentions  that  certain 
fBiCta,  which  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  publish,  had  been  communicated  to 
him  which  afforded  convincing  proof  that  coining  could  be  carried  on 
more  ecx>nomically  by  a  private  firm  than  by  the  State.     The  public 
have  now  an  opportnnity  of  judging  for  themselves  as  to  the  capacity  of 
the  British  Government  to  carry  on  the  business,  for  Mr.  Ansell's  work* 
cm  the  Mint  affords  as  full  information  as  could  be  desired  respecting 
every  detail  of  the  operations  of  the  Mint,  and  its  frequent  references  to 
the  managonent  of  the  private  Mint  of  Messrs.  Heaton  &  Son,  of 
Biimingfaam,  enable  the  reader  to  compare  a  public  and  private  establisb- 
msDt,  the  result  of  the  comparison  being  decidedly  nnDEivourable  to  the 
farmer.     Mr-  Ansell  was  formerly  employed  in  the  Mint,  but  the  Mint 
anthoritieB  thought  pn^r  to  dismias  him  some  years  ago,  and  it  wonld 
be,  of  conrse,  unfidr  to  condemn  them  solely  on  the  testimony  of  a 
man  who  baa  been  irritated  by  the  loss  of  his  place.    But  the  generally 
nnfiivonzBble  judgment  of  Mr.  Ansell  is  supported  by  the  more  impartial 
teaiimonj  of  Mr.  Seyd,  who  has  devoted  one  chapter  of  his  work  nbttOy 
mentioDed  to  a  **  Criticism  on  the  British  Mint/'     Since  his  work  wm 
pnUiahed,  Mr.  Seyd  has,  indeed,  expressed  in  the  **Tim«^  his  opinion 
that  a  great  impforement  has  taken  pboe  m  the  manairemem  of  thai 
ingjitoticm,  but  the  fact  remains  that  it  was  very  defastrre  in  IHtt 
That  the  defecto  are  owing  to  the  nifmf^Aj  whk^i,  m  a  Hcat«  inutntion^ 
it  enjoyiB^  nmj  be  inferred  fr^m  Mr.  feyd  s  criticin  on  tht  Park  Mint, 
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which  is  nearly  as  anfavonrable  as  that  on  the  Mint  of  London.  It  may, 
moreover,  be  presumed  that  it  is  owing  to  the  Mint  authorities  them- 
selves that  they  have  not  been  heard  in  their  own  defence.  On  May  dth, 
1871,  Lord  Einnaird  moved  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  a  Committee  to 
enquire  into  the  past  and  present  management  of  the  Mint,  and  prefiaoed 
his  motion  with  a  long  speech,  showing  a  minute  acquaintance  with  the 
technicalities  of  the  question,  and  calling  attention  to  several  faults,  or 
what  he  deemed  such,  in  its  management.  But  his  motion  was  opposed  by 
the  Government,  and  meeting  with  no  support  from  the  opposition  was 
negatived  without  a  division.  Applying  the  principle  of  "  Cui  bono  ?" 
we  may  presume  that  the  resistance  to  the  motion  was  prompted  by  the 
offidate  of  the  Mint,  and  they  have  no  one  but  themselves  to  blame  if 
judgment  is  given  against  them  by  default.  Lord  Kinnaird  has,  I 
believe,  made  other  attempts  to  obtain  an  enquiry,  but  all  of  them  have 
met  with  the  same  fate,  it  may  be  presumed  from  the  same  cause.  The 
objections  which  have  been  raised  to  the  present  management  of  the 
Mint  may  be  classified  under  three  heads :  that  the  building  is  incon* 
venient,  that  the  machinery  is  not  of  the  best  kind,  and  that  great  waste 
takes  place  in  its  operations.  As  to  the  first  of  these  objections,  it  is 
admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  well-founded,  and  a  Bill  was  actually  brought 
into  Parliament  by  Mr.  Lowe,  in  1872,  to  authorise  the  sale  of  the 
present  building  and  the  erection  of  a  new  one  better  adapted  to  the 
work  to  be  carried  on.  The  Bill,  however,  was  rejected  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  apparently  on  the  score  of  expense,  although  the  evidence 
taken  before  the  Select  Committee  showed  that  a  sufficient  sum  could  be 
raised  by  the  sale  of  the  old  site  to  purchase  a  new  one  and  erect  and 
fiimish  a  new  building.  It  is  not,  therefore,  owing  to  the  Mint 
officials  that  the  present  inconvenient  building  on  Tower  Hill  is  retained, 
but  it  is  owing  to  the  Government,  though  to  another  branch  of  it.  As  to 
the  machinery,  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  here  that  both  the  writers  to 
whom  I  have  referred  recommend  that  a  lever-press  should  be  substituted 
for  the  screw-press  which  is  now  used  for  stamping  the  coins.  This  im- 
provement may,  for  aught  I  know,  have  been  already  effected,  but  it  had 
not  when  I  visited  the  Mint  in  November,  1871,  more  than  three  years 
After  the  publication  of  Mr.  Seyd's  work.  As  to  the  third  head,  there  is 
one  practice  referred  to  by  Mr.  Ansell  which  strikes  the  unlearned  reader 
as  so  wasteful  that  I  cannot  avoid  mentioning  it.  An  ingenious  automatic 
balance  is  in  use  which  rejects  both  the  coins  which  are  too  heavy  and  those 
which  are  too  light,  and  distributes  them  into  separate  compartments,  and 
all  which  are  thus  rejected  are  melted  down  again.  With  the  light  ones 
this  is  unavoidable,  but  Mr.  Ansell,  when  he  was  in  the  Mint,  saw  the 
means  of  avoiding  it  in  the  case  of  the  heavy  ones.    He  had  the  "blanks  " 
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weighed  before  being  stamped,  and  then  had  the  edges  of  the  heavy  ones 
filed  down  to  redaoe  them  to  the  proper  weight.  By  this  means  an  economy 
was  eflfected  equivalent  to  the  difference  between  the  little  labour 
required  for  filing,  and  the  great  labour  required  for  repeating  every 
proceflBy  &om  the  melting  to  the  stamping  of  the  coins.  Yet  the  old 
plaii  has  again  been  adopted  of  weighing  the  coins  instead  of  tlio 
^UankB^"  and  as  the  edges  of  the  coins  cannot  be  filed  without  s^xnliug 
their  appearance,  the  waste  of  labour  is  again  submitted  to.  This  was 
the  case  at  the  period  of  my  visit  to  the  Mint,  but  I  am  not  aware 
whether  it  is  still  the  case,  or  whether  the  ofScials  have  any  reason  to 
mge  in  defence  of  it.  Neither  can  I  venture  to  pronounce  a  docideil 
opinion  on  this  or  any  of  the  matters,  many  of  them  personal,  to  wliioh 
Mr.  Anaell  refers,  but  will  content  myselfwith  observing  that  thegonoral 
efFect  of  the  pemsal  of  his  work  is  to  leave  on  the  unprofessional  renilor 
the  impression  that  the  Mint  is  not  so  well  managed  as  a  private  one 
woold  be.  The  Lords  of  the  Treasury  have  more  than  once  calleil  the 
attention  of  the  Master  of  the  Mint  to  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  its 
management,  and  have  threatened  to  adopt  the  B}'stem  of  private  con* 
tracts,  unless  some  thorough  reform  could  be  introduced.  Previously  to 
the  year  1851,  the  work  of  coining  was  intrusted  to  a  semi-indoiHnidout 
corporation  called  "  The  Moneyers  of  the  Mint,"  who  workeil  in  the 
goyemment  building,  but  contracted  to  do  their  work  for  a  stipulateil 
price.  The  suppression  of  this  ancient  body  does  not  seem  to  have  Inxm 
attended  with  advantage,  and,  on  the  whole,  I  incline  to  the  opinion  that 
it  wonM  be  better  to  entrust  the  business  of  coining  to  a  private  oim- 
tractor,  or  to  two  or  more  contractors.  There  is  too  little  work  to  bo 
done  to  admit  of  many  competitors  in  the  trade ;  but  if  part  were 
entrufited  to  Messrs.  Heaton  and  Son,  and  part  to  a  London  firm,  there 
would  be  enough  competition  to  insure  the  adoption  of  the  latest  im- 
provements, both  in  the  machinery  and  in  the  processes  employed. 
Already,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  Messrs. 
Heaton  and  Son  to  produce  a  great  number  of  silver  and  copper  coins, 
or  rather  "  blanks,"  for  the  actual  stamping  is  always  done  at  Tower 
Hill.  The  Bank  of  England  is  the  principal  channel  by  which  coins  are 
Issued  to  the  public ;  and,  if  the  directors  were  free  to  obtain  them  wher- 
ever they  chose,  they  would  of  course  require  the  manufacturers  to 
submit  to  the  trial  of  the  Pyx,  or  some  equally  satisfactory  test. 
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CHAPTER  II.— VALUE  OP  MONET. 

QUAimTT  OF  MONEY — ^AMOUNT  OP  BUSINESS  DONE — JfiFFIOlENCY  OP 
CIRCULATION — ^PROPORTION  OP  COIN  TO  PAPER — SLOWNESS  OF  A 
CHANGE  OF  VALUE — ^PRICB  OP  BULLION — ^ACCESSIBILITY  OF  THE 
lONT — SEIQNIORAOB — ^PROHIBITION  OF  MELTING — PAYMENT  BY  TALE 
— ^INCONVERTIBLE  NOTES. 

The  valae  of  gold^  as  of  all  other  commodities,  depends  on  the  qnaatiiy 
of  labour  required  to  produce  it ;  and  the  quantity  which  a  people  pos- 
sesses is  determinedy  as  is  that  of  all  other  ooiomoditiesy  by  their  power 
of  producing  it  for  themselves  or  of  giving  other  things  in  exchange  for 
it.  A  certain  quantity  is  required  in  order  to  carry  on  the  exchanges 
effected  by  the  people^  and  a  class  arises  which  makes  it  its  special  busi- 
ness to  supply  this  want.  There  can  never  be  any  reason  to  fear  that  a 
people  which  has  anything  to  give  in  exchange  for  it  can  be  penxianently 
in  want  of  gold^  any  more  than  that  it  can  be  in  want  of  doth,  of  wood, 
or  any  other  commodity ;  for  the  private  interests  of  those  persons  who, 
whether  natives,  or  foreigners,  are  in  possession  of  gold  mines,  and  of  the 
means  of  working  them,  will  induce  them  to  bring  their  gold  to  market 
and  exchange  it  for  the  products  of  those  who  want  it ;  and  the  gold 
miners  themselves  must  feel  the  want  of  food,  clothing,  and  other  things 
which  gold  itself  cannot  furnish  them.  Nothing  can  be  more  foolish 
than  for  a  government  to  endeavour  (for  it  cannot  do  more  than  endea- 
vour) to  prevent  the  export  of  gold  from  a  country,  or  to  encourage  its 
importation.  Such  attempts  have  been  made  in  order  to  increase  the 
wealth  of  the  country ;  but,  even  if  they  were  successful,  they  could  in 
no  way  increase  wealth,  for  no  want  would  be  satisfied  which  was  not 
satisfied  already ;  and  as  the  quantity  of  labour  exerted  by  the  people 
would  remain  the  same,  the  value  of  its  total  produce  would  remain 
the  same  also ;  and,  if  more  money  were  used  to  exchange  it,  it  would  be 
evident  that  money  itself  had  fallen  in  value.  Locke  attempted  to 
estimate  the  quantity  of  money  which  a  people  requires,  and  took  as  one 
of  the  elements  of  his  calculation  the  rate  of  wages,  contending  that 
there  ought  to  be  enough  money  at  any  one  time  to  pay  one  week's 
wages  to  all  the  labourers  in  the  country.  Suppose  that  tliis  sum  were 
100,000,000f.,  but  that  the  Government  could  compel  people  to  use 
200,000,000  i.; the  consequence  would  simply  be  that  money  would  be 
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reduced  to  half  its  yalae.  This  is  exemplified  when  a  Government  issnes 
notes  which  profess  to  represent  sams  of  money,  but  which  cannot  be 
exchanged  for  coin  at  the  pleasure  of  the  holders,  and  compels  its  sub- 
jects  to  receive  them  in  payment  of  all  debts.    So  long  as  the  Govern- 
ment confines  its  issues  to  the  amount  of  the  coin  which  was  formerly 
used  by  the  people,  no  change  takes  place  in  the  rate  of  wages,  or  in  the 
prices  of  commodities ;  but  when  it  attempts  to  force  a  larger  quantity 
of  notes  into  circulation,  the  notes  become  depreciated  in  proportion  to 
the  excess ;  and  wages,  and  prices,  if  estimated  in  paper  are  proportionally 
raised.     Such  is  the  case  with  the  "greenbacks,**  or  treasury-notes 
issued  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  which  are  now  depreci- 
ated to  the  extent  of  about  10  per  cent.,  and  which,  when  issued  in  larger 
quantities  during  the  civil  war  were  not  worth  more  than  half  of  the 
quantity  of  coin  which  they  professed  to  represent.    Similar  notes  were 
issued  by  the  Government  of  the  Confederate  States,  during  the  same  war, 
with  such  reckless  profusion  that  they  fell  to  one-hundredth  part  of  the 
value  of  the  same  nominal  sum  in  gold.    Such  fects  have  often  been 
noticed,  both  in  our  own  day  and  in  former  times,  and  have  been  held  to 
establish  the  theory  that  the  value  of  money  varies  inversely  as  its 
quantity.     Properly  understood,  the  theory  is  perfectly  accurate,  as  is 
also  the  converse  proposition  that  the  quantity  of  money  varies  inversely 
as  its  value ;  but,  as  has  so  often  happened  with  the  generalisations  of 
Political  Economy,  the  theory  has  often  been  applied  to  actual  facts 
without  regard  to  the  necessary  qualifications,  other  things  being  equal. 
If  two  persons  have  to  exchange  the  product  of  a  day's  labour  and  to  use 
money  in  the  transaction,  it  is  clear  that  if  two  grammes  of  the  metal 
employed  are  worth  a  day's  labour,  twice  as  much  metal  will  be  used  as  if 
one  gramme  were  worth  a  day's  labour.    Two  grammes  will  be  required 
because  they  are  worth  the  article,  and  two  grammes  will  be  worth  the 
article  because  theyare  worth  the  same  quantity  of  labour.  But  when  from 
an  individual  case  we  proceed  to  generalise  respecting  the  requirements  of 
a  populous  country  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  many  circum- 
stances which  may  affect  the  result,  although  by  no  means  inconsistent 
with  the  theory.   These  cu-cumstances  are,  maiuly,  three :  the  amount  of 
business  done,   the  efficiency  of  circulation,  and  the  proportion  which 
bank  notes  and  other  forms  of  paper  credit  bear  to  the  quantity  of  coin 
in  the  country.     I  proceed  to  examine  these  in  detail. 

If  the  swne  people  have  a  greater  quantity  of  business  to  transact  at 
one  time  than  at  another,  they  will  require  a  greater  quantity  of  money 
for  the  purpose,  even  if  its  value  remams  constant.  This  is  so  obvious 
that  it  would  seem  hardly  necessary  to  insist  on  it  here,  and  yet  it  has 
been  repeatedly  ignored  by  writers  on  the  currency.     The  returns 
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pnbliflhed  by  the  Bank  of  England  show  that  the  amount  of  its  notes 
which  are  in  circulation  is  constantly  varying,  and  is  generally  larger  in 
those  months  in  which  the  dividends  on  the  public  funds  are  paid 
than  in  other  parts  of  the  year,  and  these  augmentations  have  been 
gravely  spoken  of  as  producing  a  Mi  in  the  value,  not  only  of  Bank  of 
England  notes,  but  of  those  of  other  banks,  and  of  coin.  The  fiact  is,  as 
is  well  known  to  all  persons  who  are  engaged  in  business,  that  mudi 
more  business  is  done  at  these  periods  than  in  the  intervening  months. 
Not  only  are  the  dividends  paid  on  the  public  ftmds,  but  railway  and 
other  companies  pay  the  dividends  on  their  shares  and  debentures ; 
foreign  (Governments  pay  the  interest  due  to  English  holders  of  foreign 
stocks;  a  large  number  of  commercial  bills  fall  due,  and  the  richer 
classes  choose  the  same  time  to  pay  their  tradesmen's  quarterly  bills.  To 
effect  all  these  payments  a  larger  quantity  of  money  is  required,  and  the 
mere  fact  that  it  is  used  in  one  month  rather  than  another  has,  and  can 
have,  no  effect  on  its  value.  The  returns  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  banks 
show  similar  fluctuations  in  the  amount  of  their  issues,  and  these  occur 
in  the  same  order  year  after  year,  and  correspond  with  the  known  fluctua- 
tions in  the  trade  of  the  country,  the  amount  rising  at  those  times  when 
more  produce  is  sent  to  market,  and  falling  when  the  contrary  is  the 
case.  In  all  such  cases  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of  money  is  the 
consequence  of  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  commodities  exchanged, 
and  affords  no  proof  that  the  value  of  money  has  fallen. 

Even  where  there  is  the  same  amount  of  business  to  transact,  a  change 
may  take  place  in  the  habits  of  the  people  which  may  enable  them  to 
perform  it  with  a  smaller  quantity  of  money.  The  circulation  may  be 
rendered  more  efficient,  or,  in  other  words,  a  coin  may  change  hands 
more  frequently  while  performing  the  same  amount  of  business.  As  the 
function  of  coin  is  to  circulate  from  hand  to  hand,  it  does  its  work 
better  in  proportion  to  the  frequency  with  which  it  changes  hands ;  and, 
other  things  being  equal,  any  change  which  should  have  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  its  circulation  would  be  an  improvement. 
Locke,  as  before  observed,  argued  that  there  ought  to  be  sufficient  coin 
in  the  country  to  pay  one  week's  wages  to  all  the  labourers.  This  is,  of 
course,  assuming  that  wages  are  paid  weekly,  in  which  case,  as  he  justly 
observes,  the  coins  must  be  either  in  the  hands  of  the  labourers  them- 
selves or  of  their  employers.  If  all  the  labourers  receive  their  wages  in 
coin  on  the  same  day  of  the  week,  the  payment  cannot  be  effected  with 
less  than  the  whole  amount  of  their  wages.  During  the  remainder  of 
the  week  the  coins  are  gradually  passing  from  the  hands  of  the  labourers 
to  those  of  the  tradesmen  with  whom  they  deal,  and  from  the  tradesmen 
back  to  the  employers ;  and  if  every  labourer  spent  the  whole  of  his 
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in  the  week,  the  ooins  might  suffice  for  the  double  purix)80  uf 
paying  and  of  q)ending  their  wages.  But  if  it  became  cuBtomary  to  i>ay 
wages  daOy,  one-sixth  of  the  quantity  of  coin  might  suffice  for  the  work. 
The  rate  of  wages  being  the  same  as  the  coin  received  on  Monday  might 
find  its  way  hack  to  the  employers  in  time  to  i>ay  the  wages  on  Tuesday, 
and  thus  the  efficiency  of  the  circulation  would  be  increased.  I  do  not 
say  that  snch  a  change  is  desirable,  for  there  are  other  circumstances  to 
be  taken  into  consideration,  as,  e.g,,  the  greater  quantity  of  labour  which 
woold  be  necessary  to  effect  snch  frequent  payments,  but  merely  give  it 
as  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  an  economy  of  coin  may  Im3  oflut^tud. 
In  collieries  and  other  mines  it  is  a  common  practice  to  (my  wages  on<H) 
a  fortnight^  and  even  as  seldom  as  once  a  month ;  and  the  HysUnu  hiM 
been  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  it  compels  the  workmen  to  resort 
to  the  nse  of  credit,  while  it  is  defended  by  the  employers  on  the  gnmnd 
that,  as  the  men  always  get  drunk  on  pay  day,  the  fewer  then)  lUHi  of 
snch  days  the  better.  If,  however,  the  attention  which  has  been  dinuitud 
to  the  evils  of  the  system  should  produce  its  abolition,  some,  though 
perhaps  a  slight,  economy,  will  be  effected  in  the  use  of  coin. 

The  most  important  change  in  the  habits  of  a  people  which  can  efAxi 
a  change  in  the  quantity  of  coin  used,  when  coin  itself  has  not  lUUtrod  in 
value,  is  an  extension  or  diminution  of  the  use  of  pajter  currunoy  In  Its 
various  forms.  In  every  civilized  country  a  large  i)ortion  of  buNimwM  is 
transacted  by  means  of  bank  notes,  cheques,  bills,  and  other  piiuHW  of 
paper,  which  merely  represent  a  certain  quantity  of  coin.  If  u  peoph^ 
which  has  been  accustomed  to  effect  all  payments  by  means  of  coin, 
should  suddenly  introduce  a  quantity  of  notes  of  an  amount  e<iuiviilont 
to  the  whole  of  the  coin  previously  in  use,  they  can  diH{H!nstt  with  <Miin 
for  all  payments  amongst  themselves,  although  some  nuiy  be  rcupiiml  to 
pay  debts  to  foreigners,  and  they  can  thus  save  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
coin  which  they  formerly  required.  Such  a  change  cannot  bo  Nuddunly 
effected,  except  by  the  command  of  a  Oovcrnment  which  compels  all  its 
subjects  to  receive  its  own  notes,  or  those  of  some  favoured  bank  in  all 
business  transactions ;  and  a  Government  is  then  said  to  establish  a 
forced  currency.  But  such  a  change  may  \)o  gra^lually  bn>ught  al)OUt 
by  the  increase  of  banking  without  any  interference  of  the  Government  { 
and  Scotland  affords  an  instance  of  a  country  in  which  all  payments  are 
effected  in  bank  notes,  except  those  which  are  of  a  smaller  amount  than 
25f.  ;  and  the  only  reason  why  they  are  not  used  for  smaUer  payments 
is,  that  thai  amount  has  been  fixed  by  law  as  the  smallest  for  which  a 
note  can  be  issued.  In  England  no  notes  may  be  issued  for  smaller  sums 
than  125f.,  and  this  is  also  considered  as  the  smallest  sum  for  which 
cheques  abould  be  frequently  drawn ;  but  as  there  is  no  legal  limit  in 
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iheir  case,  smaller  cheques  are  occasionallj  nsed.  As  the  stamp  tax  is  the 
same  on  all  cheques,  whatever  their  amoonty  the  law  yirtually  disoonrageB 
small  cheques,  although  it  does  not  absolutely  forbid  them.  A  great 
extension  has  been  given  of  late  years  to  the  use  of  cheques  in  this 
country,  but  since  the  passing  of  the  Bank  Act  in  1844  there  has  been 
no  increase  in  the  quantity  of  bank  notes  which  has  not  been 
accompanied  by  an  equal  increase  in  the  reserve  of  coin  held  by  ibe 
banks  which  issue  them.  Although,  therefore,  there  has  been  an  actual 
increase  in  the  amount  of  notes  in  circulation,  there  has  not  arisen  flnom 
this  cause  any  change  in  the  proportion  of  coin  to  paper. 

On  the  other  hand,  other  causes  have  been  at  work  which  have  tended 
to  increase  the  use  of  coin.  One  of  these  has  been  the  growth  of  co- 
operative societies,  which  almost  always  require  ready-money  payment^ 
and  therefore  require  that  large  quantities  of  coin  should  be  used,  while 
if  similar  articles  are  purchased  at  ordinary  shops,  and  paid  for  at  the 
end  of  the  quarter  or  the  year,  the  payments  are  more  usually  effected 
by  means  of  notes  and  cheques.  Thus,  while  I  have  said  that  the 
frequent  payment  of  wages  diminishes  the  quantity  of  coin  required  in  a 
country,  I  contend  that  the  frequent  payment  of  tradesmen  by  their 
customers  increases  the  use  of  coin.  This  may  seem  inconsistent,  bat  it 
must  be  remembered  that  I  have  assumed  that  quarterly,  or  annual,  bills 
would  be  large  enough  to  require  notes  or  cheques  to  be  used  in  paying 
them,  while  I  have  assumed  that  a  week's  wages  are  too  small  a  sum  to 
be  paid  otherwise  than  in  coin.  If  a  collier's  wages  are  as  high  as  125f« 
a  month,  less  coin  would  be  required  to  pay  his  wages  monthly  than 
fortnightly,  because,  in  the  former  case,  bank  notes  could  be  used,  and 
in  the  latter  they  could  not.  A  system  has  been  in  use  for  centuries  of 
paying  the  labourers  engaged  in  mines  not  in  coin,  but  in  goods,  or  in 
tickets,  which  can  only  be  exchanged  for  goods  or  money  at  certain  shops. 
Many  Acts  of  Parliament  have  been  passed  at  different  periods,  from  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth  down  to  that  of  Queen  Victoria  for  the 
purpose  of  suppressing  this,  which  is  known  as  the  "  truck  "  system,  as 
it  is  considered  to  be  very  injurious  to  the  labourers  themselves.  It  is 
obvious  that  if  a  labourer  is  obliged  to  deal  with  a  particular  shop  for 
all  that  he  requires,  he  is  in  a  great  measure  at  the  mercy  of  the  shopman ; 
and  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  tlie  labourers  who  are  in 
this  position  are  abominably  cheated,  both  as  regards  the  quaUty  and 
the  quantity  of  the  goods  which  they  purchase.  To  save  them  ftx)m 
such  an  imposition  is,  no  doubt,  highly  desirable,  but  even  if  the  Mines 
Regulation  Act  of  1872  should  have  the  effect,  which  no  previous  Act 
of  the  same  kind  has  yet  had,  of  abolishing  the  "  truck  "  system  in  all 
its  forms,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  labourers  who  now  suffer  from 
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it  will  be  materiallj  benefitted.  The  plan  at  present  pursued  by 
employers  who  keep  up  a  form  of  truck  is  to  advance  to  the  labourers  a 
portion  of  their  wages  before  pay-day,  and  to  advance  it  in  the  form  of 
tickets,  which  can  only  be  exchanged  for  goods  at  a  store  which  is  kept 
by  the  employer,  or  by  his  agent.  When  pay-day  arrives,  the  man 
receives  his  wages  in  coin ;  but  as  he  receives  them  he  is  obliged  to 
redeem  the  tickets  which  he  has  formerly  received ;  so  that  he  may,  in 
fact,  carry  away  a  very  small  portion  of  his  wages,  or,  indeed,  none  at 
all.  Thus,  the  cause  which  compels  the  men  to  submit  to  the  system  is 
their  want  of  a  sufficient  stock  of  money  to  enable  them  to  obtain  w^t 
they  want  during  the  three,  four,  or  five  weeks  which  may  elapse  before 
pay-day  arrives.  Even  if  truck  be  abolished,  yet,  if  pay-day  oomes  no 
offcener,  there  will  still  be  many  men  who  Will  be  forced  to  obtain  credit 
from  the  local  shops ;  and  when  they  are  once  in  debt  they  will  be 
virtually  obliged  to  deal  at  the  same  shop,  and  will  be  as  much  exposed 
to  imposition  as  at  present.  What,  however,  concerns  us  here  is,  to 
observe  that  the  '^  truck  "  system  has  already  been  discontinued  in  many 
places,  and  that  its  discontinuance,  though  on  the  whole  beneficial,  tends 
to  the  employment  of  a  larger  quantity  of  coin. 

The  seveiil  causes  above  enumerated  have  been  tending  in  opposite 
directions  to  increase  and  diminish  the  quantity  of  ooin  in  use  in  this 
country.  On  the  whole,  the  preponderance  has  probably  been  in  fevour 
of  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  coin,  consequent  on  the  great  increase 
of  business  which  has  taken  place  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 
But  even  if  these  causes  had  not  been  in  operation,  or  had  operated  in 
opposite  directions,  and  had  neutralised  one  another,  there  would  still 
have  been  an  increase,  because  the  value  of  the  precious  metals  has  fallen 
since  1850.  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  there  has  been  a  rise  of 
about  one-third  in  the  average  rate  of  wages,  and  this  must  have  pro- 
duced a  proportional  increase  in  the  prices  of  the  commodities  bought 
and  sold  in  the  country,  and  this,  in  turn,  an  increase  of  the  nominal 
amount  of  money  used  to  pay  for  them.  Indeed,  unless  some  means 
are  devised  of  substituting  credit  for  coin,  or  of  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  the  circulation  of  coin,  the  prices  of  all  commodities  cannot  rise  unless 
the  quantity  of  coin  be  increased.  If  higher  prices  cannot  be  paid 
except  in  ooin,  and  if  there  is  no  more  coin  to  pay  them  with,  it  is  evident 
that  higher  prices  cannot  be  maintamed.  Hence  the  slowness  of  the  fall 
in  the  value  of  the  precious  metals  which  is  now  taking  place.  Mr. 
JevonSy  in  the  paper  before  referred  to,  estimates  the  total  quantity  of 
gold,  silver,  and  copper  coin  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  rather  under  two 
and  a  half  milliards  of  francs,  and  if  wages  should  rise  to  the  extent  of 
another  tbixd,  as  I  have  given  my  reasons  for  anticipating,  a  ftirther  som 
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of  eight  hundred  millionB  will  be  required  for  our  currency.  This  sum  is 
less  than  that  which  we  import  on  an  average  every  year,  and  if  we  did 
not  export  it  again,  one  year  would  be  sufficient  to  effect  a  proportionate 
change  in  the  value  of  money.  But  we  cannot  retain  what  we  receive, 
because  as  soon  as  a  slight  rise  of  prices  is  perceived  in  England  it 
immediately  becomes  profitable  to  import  commodities  from  foreign 
countries,  and  to  export  gold  and  silver  to  pay  for  them,  so  that  England 
is,  in  fact,  obliged  to  act  as  a  feeder  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  A  few 
months  sufficed  to  effect  a  four-fold  rise  of  wages  and  prices  in  Australia 
«nd  California,  because  those  countries  only  contained  a  few  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  the  limited  quantity  of  coin  which  their  trade  required 
could  very  soon  be  produced.  Those  who  were  actually  engaged  in  gold 
mining  could  at  once  obtain  higher  money- wages  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  gold  which  they  produced,  and  other  classes  could  soon  obtain 
a  proportionate  rise  by  engaging  in  mining  themselves,  or  by  demanding 
a  rise  if  they  remained  at  their  former  occupations.  But  although  the 
gold  discoveries  did  produce  a  considerable  emigration  from  Europe  to 
the  gold  countries,  they  did  not,  and  could  not,  produce  such  an  extensive 
exodus  of  labourers  as  to  bring  wages  to  the  same  level  at  both  extremi- 
ties of  the  world.  In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  about 
the  superior  position  which  a  working  man  can  obtain  by  emigration, 
the  fact  remains  that  a  man  is,  of  all  commodities,  the  most  difficult  to 
move,  and  the  number  of  emigrants  still  bears  but  a  small  proportion 
to  the  population  of  the  countries  which  they  leave.  The  whole  quantity 
of  gold  produced  in  the  world  during  the  period  1848-71  was  twelve 
and  a  half  milliards,  while  the  whole  stock  previously  in  existence  has 
been  estimated  at  fourteen  milliards,  so  that  it  has  been  nearly  doubled 
during  that  period.  This  shows,  either  that  the  absorption  has  been 
much  more  than  in  proportion  to  the  change  in  its  value,  or  that 
the  estimate  of  the  previously  existing  stock  was  too  low.  But  the 
change,  however  slow,  is  still  continuing,  and  will  not  cease  until  the 
value  of  gold  and  silver  shall  have  fallen  in  proportion  to  the  diminution 
in  their  course  of  production. 

Hitherto  I  have  spoken  of  the  changes  in  the  value  of  money  which 
are  co-incident  with  similar  changes  in  the  value  of  bullion,  having  their 
origin  in  the  difficulty  of  producing  the  metals  themselves.  I  have  now 
to  speak  of  those  sUghter  variations  which  may  affect  the  value  of 
money  without  affecting  that  of  bullion,  or  may  affect  that  of  bullion 
but  not  that  of  money.  The  proportion  which  the  values  of  coin  and 
buUion  bear  to  each  other  is  shown  by  the  price  of  bullion,  and  if  this 
price  varies,  it  shows  either  that  the  value  of  coin  has  altered  while  that 
of  bullion  has  remained  constant,  or  that  that  of  bullion  has  altered  while 
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that  of  coin  has  remained  constant,  or  that  both  have  altered  in  different 
proportions.  That  the  price  of  silver  measured  in  gold,  or  the  price  of 
gold  measured  in  silver,  should  vary  from  time  to  time  can  excite  no 
surprise,  for  the  cost  of  producing  each  of  these  metals  is  liable  to  vary, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  variations  should  take  place  in  both  cases 
to  the  same  extent,  or  even  in  the  same  direction.  But  the  case  which 
I  am  here  considering  is  that  of  a  metal  whose  price  is  measured  in  coins 
made  of  the  same  metal,  and  in  such  a  case  it  is  clear  that  both  the  coin 
and  the  bullion  must  be  equally  affected  by  all  changes  in  the  cost  of 
production.  As  was  before  observed,  a  coin  is  a  piece  of  metal  which 
has  a  stamp  impressed  on  it  to  denote  its  weight  and  fineness,  and  the 
statement  that  a  kilogramme  of  gold  is  worth  8,l00f.  is  but  one  way  of 
saying  that  8,100f.  weigh  a  kilogramme.  There  oould,  in  fact,  be  no 
fluctuations  in  the  price  of  bullion  if  there  were  no  obstacles  to  prevent 
bullion  from  being  instantaneously  converted  into  coin  whenever  this 
was  desired,  or  to  prevent  coin  from  being  as  speedily  converted  into 
ingots.  If  the  holder  of  a  kilogramme  of  gold  900  fine  could  at  any 
moment  take  it  to  the  Mint,  and  at  once  receive  8,100f.  in  exchange  for 
it,  no  one  would  sell  a  kilogranune  of  gold  for  any  smaller  sum  of 
money.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  gold  coins  which  represent  the  sum 
of  8,100f.  weighed  exactly  a  kilogramme,  and  were  all  900  fine,  no  one 
would  give  that  sum  for  any  smaller  weight  of  bar  gold  of  equal  fineness 
than  a  kilogramme  when  ho  oould  obtain  that  weight  by  simply  melting 
down  the  coins.  In  practice,  however,  this  perfect  equality  is  very 
rarely  realised ;  and  I  have  now  to  give  in  detail  the  various  circum- 
stances which  prevent,  or  may  prevent,  its  attainment. 

Even  when  the  Oovemment  undertakes  to  coin  bullion  for  its  subjects 
free  of  charge,  it  can  hardly  avoid  interposing  some  delay  between  the 
receipt  of  the  bullion  and  the  issue  of  the  coins  to  the  person  who  has 
brought  it.  The  English  Government  promises  to  give  gold  coin  to  every 
one  who  brings  bullion  to  the  Mint,  and  to  make  no  charge  for  its 
trouble ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  return  the  same  weight  in  gold  coin  which 
it  has  received  in  bullion,  but,  in  practice,  gold  is  scarcely  ever  sent  to 
the  Mint  except  by  the  Bank  of  England ;  and  the  holders  of  bullion  are 
content  to  take  it  to  the  Bank,  and  to  receive  immediate  payment  of  a 
somewhat  smaller  sum  in  bank  notes  than  they  might  obtain  in  coin 
from  the  Mint.  Colonel  Tomlin  is,  I  believe,  the  only  private  individ- 
ual who  has  sent  gold  to  be  coined  at  the  Mint  for  many  years  past ;  and 
he  did  so,  not  as  a  matter  of  business,  but  in  order  to  establish  a  prin- 
ciple. The  Mint  requires  twenty  days  for  the  process  of  coining,  and 
those  who  take  bullion  there  must  submit  to  this  delay  before  they 
receive  their  money;  and  this  is  equivalent  to  a  loss  of  the  interest 
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which  they  might  obtain  if  their  ptoperty  were  not  locked  up  during  that 
time ;  and  this  famiflhes  an  inducement  to  the  bullion-dealers  to  repair 
to  the  Bank  of  England,  where  they  can  obtain  prompt  payment,  rather 
than  to  the  Miilt.  Mr.  Seyd,  in  a  pamphlet*  published  in  1868,  has 
Cfdled  attention  to  yarious  other  circumstances  which  deter  the  bullion- 
dealers  from  sending  gold  to  the  Mint,  such  as  the  inconvenient  situation 
of  the  building,  which  is  at  some  distance  frt)m  the  business  quarter  of 
the  city,  and  the  regulations  as  to  the  weighing  of  the  ingots,  their  sLse 
and  shape,  and  other  matters  which  need  not  be  specified  here.  The 
result  of  the  whole  is,  that  gold  is  always  sent  to  the  Bank  of  England, 
which  institution  has  been,  since  the  passing  of  the  Bank  Act  in  1844, 
obliged  to  buy  bullion  from  all  who  choose  to  bring  it  at  the  rate  of 
£i  17s.  9d.  per  ounce  troy,  British  standard,  or  917  fine.  The  Bank 
sends  the  bullion  which  it  buys  to  the  Mint,  and  receives  coin  at  the  rate 
of  £8  17s.  10^.  per  oz.,  or,  in  other  words,  receives  an  equal  weight  in 
coin  to  what  it  has  sent  in  bullion,  so  that  the  Mint,  which  is  a  State 
institution,  performs  its  labour  gratis,  while  the  Bank,  which  is  a  private 
company,  makes  a  profit  on  the  transaction.  Reduced  to  French  weights 
and  French  money,  the  Mint  price  of  gold  is  8,100f.  per  kilogranune, 
900  fine,  and  the  Bank  price  8,095f.,  or  a  few  centimes  less.  As  coin  is 
more  convenient  than  bullion  for  the  purpose  of  paying  debts,  the  holders 
of  bullion  are  generally  \Nilling  to  sell  it  to  the  bank  at  the  above-men- 
tioned rate,  although  they  then  receive  a  smaller  weight  of  gold  in 
exchange  for  a  larger  one  ;  but  it  sometimes  happens  that  large  quantities 
of  bullion  are  required  for  foreign  remittance,  and  at  such  times  the 
price  of  bullion  rises  above  the  rate  fixed  by  the  Bank,  and  varies  be- 
tween that  rate  and  that  of  3,100f.  a  kilogramme.  Beyond  this  latter 
point  it  cannot  rise,  because  any  one  who  holds  3,1  OOt  in  coin  can 
obtain  a  bar  of  gold  weighing  a  kilogramme  by  simply  melting  them 
down;  but  between  these  two  points  slight  fluctuations  may  and  do 
occur.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  at  such  periods  little  or  no  gold 
is  taken  to  the  bank,  which  never  alters  its  terms. 

One  of  the  inconveniences  mentioned  by  Mr.  Sejd  as  attendant  on 
the  Mint,  is  its  situation  at  a  distance  from  the  business  quarter  of  the 
city,  and  he  suggests  that  another  building  should  be  established  in  a 
more  suitable  locality.  But  the  inconvenience  here  referred  to  is  as 
nothing  when  compared  with  that  to  which  the  people  of  Australia 
were  exposed  when  gold  was  first  discovered  there.  As  it  was  not  pre- 
viously known  that  gold  could  be  found  there  in  large  quantities,  no 
Mint  had  been  established  there,  and  the  nuggets  could  not  be  converted 

*  Question  of  Seigniorage,  &o.    Effingham  Wilson. 
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into  coin  until  they  had  been  sent  to  the  other  end  of  the  world, 
Australia  being  a  dependency  of  Great  Britain.  Several  months  were 
required  for  the  transmission  of  the  bullion  and  the  spede,  and  during 
this  interval  Australia  presented  the  curious  anomaly  that,  while  gold 
was  plentiful,  gold  coin  was  scarce.  Qold  had  fallen  in  value,  but  the 
gold  coins  were  wanting  which  could  pay  the  higher  prices;  and  to 
remedy  the  inconvenience  thus  occasioned,  the  newly-constituted  Par- 
liament of  South  Australia  passed  an  Act  authorising  the  banks  to  issue 
notes  in  exchange  for  the  deposit  of  bullion.  These  notes  were,  of 
oourse,  expressed  in  coin,  but  might  be  redeemed  in  bullion ;  and  such 
was  the  scarcity  of  coin,  that  persons  who  brought  an  ounce  of  bullion 
to  a  bank  were  willing  to  accept  in  exchange  notes  to  so  small  an 
amount  as  £8,  or  even  less.  So  remarkable  a  discrepancy  between  the 
prices  paid  for  gold  in  Australia  and  England  (where  it  was  then,  as 
now,  £3  17s.  9d.  per  oz.),  could  not  fail  to  attract  public  attention, 
and  it  was  regarded  by  some  mercantile  men  as  showing  that  the  gold 
discoveries  were  making  gold  cheap,  in  the  sense  of  reducing  the  price 
of  bullion.  The  discoveries  did  make  gold  cheap,  for  they  caused  it  to 
lose  much  of  its  power  of  commanding  labour,  but  it  was  merely  an 
accident  that  they  had  the  effect  of  lowering  its  price.  The  cheapness 
or  deamess  of  gold  in  no  way  affects  its  price  when  measured  in  itself, 
any  more  than  the  cheapness  or  deamess  of  wheat  affects  the  quantity 
of  flour  to  be  used  in  making  a  quartern  loaf.  The  fall  in  the  market 
price  of  gold  bullion  was  merely  the  result  of  a  temporary  difBculty  in 
getting  gold  coined,  and  the  phenomenon  ceased  as  soon  as  its  cause 
was  removed  by  the  transmission  of  a  large  quantity  of  coin  from  Eng- 
land to  Australia.  Mr.  Newmarch,  in  a  pamphlet  which  he  published 
in  1853,  after  mentioning  the  prices  of  gold  bullion  in  Australia,  and 
the  rates  charged  for  conveying  it  to  England,  observed  : — ^^  Taking 
into  account  the  cost  of  insurance,  freight,  commission,  and  charges,  it 
is  very  doubtful  whether,  to  yield  a  profit,  gold  bullion  can  be  consigned 
from  Australia  to  London  at  a  higher  buying  price  than  67s.  to  68s.  per 
oz.  The  last  advices  give  the  price  as  77s.,  but  that  cannot  last."  *  If 
Mr.  Newmarch  meant  to  say  that  gold  would  not  be  exported  from 
Australia  to  England  unless  its  price  was  as  low  as  the  rate  which  he 
assigns,  he  was  mistaken,  for  the  exportation  has  continued  ever  since, 
although  the  price  of  bullion  has  long  been  the  same  in  Australia  as  in 
England.  It  has  continued  because  Australia  required  English  com- 
modities, and  had  nothing  else  than  gold  to  exchange  for  them  on  such 
profitable  terms,  because  the  prices  of  commodities  were  lower  in  Eng- 

*  New  Snppliee  of  Gold,  p.  S6. 
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land  than  those  which  mnst  have  been  charged  for  aunilar  commodities 
if  produced  in  Australia.  The  bullion-dealers  were  obh'ged  to  send 
gold  to  England  in  order  to  discharge  their  liabilities  in  this  ooontry, 
and  whatever  the  freight  and  insurance  might  have  been,  it  would  still 
have  been  necessary  for  them  to  send  it.  So  far  is  it  from  being  tme 
that  77s.  an  oz.  was  too  high  a  price  to  last,  that  a  much  higher  price 
has  been  constantly  paid  for  many  years.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
Mr.  Newmarch  merely  meant  that  a  margin  of  10s.  an  oz.  must  be  left 
between  the  prices  of  bullion  in  Australia  and  England  in  order  to 
render  it  profitable  for  English  speculators  to  buy  bullion  in  Australia 
and  send  out  coin  in  exchange,  and  with  such  a  proposition  I  have  no 
wish  to  quarrel.  Mints  have  now  been  established  at  Sidney  and  Mel- 
bourne, and  are  sufSciently  accessible  to  the  gold  miners  of  New  South 
Wales  and  Victoria  to  prevent  any  wide  deviation  from  the  Mint  price 
from  occurring ;  but  Mr.  Kennedy  mentions  in  his  "  Four  Years  in 
Queensland,"  that  in  1866,  when  gold  was  first  discovered  in  that 
colony,  it  was  sold  at  the  diggings  for  as  low  a  price  as  £8  8s.  the  oz. 
This  would  show  that  the  Mint  of  Sidney  was  then  as  inaccessible  to 
Queensland  as  liondon  formerly  was  to  New  South  Wales,  unless,  in- 
deed, the  gold  was  of  very  inferior  quality ;  and  Mr.  Kennedy  does  not 
specify  the  fineness.  It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that,  when  the 
Mint  price  of  gold  is  spoken  of,  gold  of  a  certain  fineness  is  always 
referred  to ;  and  when  Mr.  Trollope,  in  his  account  of  "  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,"  speaks  of  the  price  as  varying  between  £3  15s.  and 
£4  28.  an  oz.,  he  obviously  refers  to  gold  of  different  qualities,  as  the 
latter  price  could  only  be  paid  for  gold  much  finer  than  the  British 
standard.  As  before  observed,  an  ounce  of  standard  gold  is  coined  into 
no  more  than  £3  17s.  lO^d.,  and  a  holder  of  £4  28.  in  coin  could 
obtain  much  more  than  an  ounce  of  bullion  by  melting  doun  the  coins. 

The  Mint  may  be  ready  to  coin  all  the  bullion  which  is  brought  to 
it  and  yet,  those  who  bring  bullion  may  not  receive  back  as  much 
as  they  have  brought,  but  something  may  be  deducted  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Government.  To  this  deduction  the  name  of  "seigniorage" 
is  commonly  applied.  Strictly  speaking,  perhaps,  this  name  should  only 
be  applied  to  a  tax  levied  by  the  Goveniment  on  the  bullion  over 
and  above  the  expense  of  coining,  and  the  name  of  "  Brassage,"  or 
"  Mintage,"  should  be  given  to  the  charge  which  is  merely  equivalent  to 
the  expense  of  coining ;  but  it  is  more  common  to  comprise  under  the 
same  name  all  deductions  made  by  the  Goveniment,  ^vhatever  be  their 
reason.  In  England,  the  Government  charges  nothing  for  coining  gold, 
but  in  France  a  charge  is  made  of  6f.  70c.  for  every  kilogramme  (DOO  fine) 
80  that  those  who  bring  bullion  receive  only  3,093f.  80c.  per  kilo.     This 
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id  the  aotnal  price  which  the  Ooyermnent  pays  to  the  Directors  of  the 
Mint  for  coining,  so  that  the  French  Government  does  not  make  any 
profit  by  the  transaction.  The  Bank  of  France,  though  not  legally 
compelled  to  do  so,  bnys  bullion  from  the  public  at  the  same  rate  as  that 
paid  by  the  Mint,  and  we  may  say  that  the  price  of  bullion  in  France 
is  S,093f.  30c.  the  kilo.  Thus  here  again  there  is  a  difiference  between 
the  values  of  the  same  quantity  of  gold  when  in  the  shape  of  coin  and 
in  the  shape  of  bars,  because  coin  is  more  convenient  than  ingots  to  all 
those  who  have  payments  to  make,  and  as  more  labour  has  been  expended 
on  the  coins,  their  value  is  proportionally  greater  than  that  of  the 
ingots. 

The  discussions  which  have  recently  taken  place  concerning  the  proposal 
to  levy  a  seigniorage  on  the  gold  coin  of  this  country  have  disclosed  the 
fact  that  many  persons  are  unable  to  understand  that  its  imposition  would 
have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  value  of  the  coin.  Although  all  Econo- 
mists who  have  treated  of  the  question,  from  Adam  Smith  to  MiU,  have 
maintained  that  it  would  have  this  effect,  yet  many  persons  imagine  that  the 
value  of  a  coin  depends  solely  on  the  weight  and  fineness  of  the  metal 
which  it  contains.  Even  Mr.  Bonamy  Price  (in  an  article  in  Eraser's 
Magazine,  in  November,  1871)  speaks  contemptuously  of  Mr.  Lowe 
becoming  the  mouthpiece  of  certain  people  who  suppose  that  the  law  can 
give  the  value  of  twenty  shillings  to  that  which  does  not  possess  twenty 
shillings'  worth  of  value.  The  proposal  which  gave  rise  to  the  discus- 
sion was  one  emanating  from  the  French  Government,  that  the  English 
sovereign  should  be  assimilated  to  the  twenty-five-franc  piece,  which  the 
French  Government  proposed  to  issue.  The  weight  of  the  present 
sovereign  is  7.988  grammes,  and  as  one-twelfth  part  consists  of  alloy, 
the  quantity  of  fine  gold  is  7.828  grammes.  The  proposed  new  coin 
would  weigh  8.064  grammes,  but  as  one-tenth  would  consist  of  alloy,  the 
fine  gold  will  be  only  7.258  grammes,  so  that  the  reduction  would  be, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  1  per  cent.  If  no  other  change  were  effected,  the 
value  of  the  coin  would,  of  course,  be  reduced  to  the  extent  of  1  per  cent., 
and  the  inconvenience  which  would  be  caused  by  a  corresponding  altera- 
tion in  all  existing  contracts  would,  no  doubt,  be  considerable.  But  it 
was  suggested  that  the  difficulty  might  be  got  over  by  imposing  a 
seigniorage  of  1  per  cent.,  so  that  the  value  of  the  sovereign  might  be  as 
much  raised  by  tiie  seigniorage  as  it  was  reduced  by  the  diminution  of 
the  gold  it  contained,  and  thus  remain  the  same  as  before.  The  common 
objection  is  that  this  cannot  be  done,  because  the  '^  intrinsic  value  "  of 
the  coin  would  be  reduced,  and  that  foreigners  would  not  receive  it  for 
more  than  its  '^  intrinsic  value."  This  phrase  is  a  misleading  one,  as  it 
implies  that  the  value  of  gold  is  something  inherent  in  it,  like  the  yellow 
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ooloor,  or  the  metallic  lustre,  instead  of  being  the  confleqnence  of  the 
amount  of  laboor  expended  in  procuring  it.    If  it  be  once  recognised 
that  value  depends  on  labour,  we  see  that  a  coin  has  had  more  labour 
expended  upon  it  than  an  ingot,  and  that  it  will  consequently  exchange 
for  more  labour.    This  applies  only  to  the  case  where  a  government 
charges  a  '^  brassage  "  and  no  more  ;  but  if  a  government  undertakes  to 
coin  gratis,  and  instantaneously,  the  value  of  the  coin  would  not  be 
greater  than  an  equal  weight  of  ingots.    In  this  respect  there  is  no 
difference  between  gold  and  other  commodities,  for  if  the  (Government 
undertook  to  issue  boots  gratuitously  to  all  persons  who  brought  the 
necessary  quantity  of  leather,  there  would  be  no  difference  between 
the  value  of  a  pair  of  boots  and  that  of  an  equal  weight  of  leather. 
If^  on  the  other  hand,  the  government  were  to  levy  a  seigniorage 
which  exceeded  the  cost  of  coining,  the  value  of  coin  would  exceed  that 
of  bullion  to  the  same  extent,  because  no  one  would  be  able  to  obtain 
coin  without  paying  the  seigniorage.    Though  the  actual  labour  expended 
on  the  coin  would  not  be  sufficient  to  produce  so  great  an  increase  in  its 
value,  yet  the  difficulty  of  procuring  coin  would  be  sufficient  for  the 
purpose,  since  a  person  who  required  99  sovereigns  could  only  obtain 
them  at  the  Mint,  and  could  only  procure  them  there  by  giving  bullion 
enough  to  make  100  sovereigns.    As  coin  would  be  for  most  purposes 
more  useful  than  bullion,  it  would  be  worth  while  for  people  to  give  a 
larger  weight  of  bullion  for  a  smaller  weight  of  coin  ;  and  the  market 
price  of  buUion  would  generally  confonn  to  the  Mint  price,  since  no  one 
would  give  more  than  99  sovereigus  for  a  weight  of  bullion  less  than 
that  for  which  he  could  procure  99  sovereigns  at  the  Mint,  unless, 
indeed,  he  were  extremely  desirous  to  obtain  bullion  for  exportation 
abroad.     In  such  a  case  the  price  of  bullion  might  rise  to  any  point  not 
exceeding  that  which  would  induce  people  to  melt  down  the  coin.     It 
will  be  seen  that  this  argument  assumes  that  people  are  obliged  either 
to  go  to  the  Mint  in  order  to  get  their  bullion  coined,  or  else  to  do 
without  coin  altogether ;  and  the  case  would  be  materially  altered  if 
private  persons  were  to  undertake  to  coin  bullion  and  not  to  charge 
more  than  their  actual  expenses.     Of  course,  if  the  English  Government 
were  to  levy  a  seigniorage  it  would  still  prohibit  private  coining  as  it 
does  at  present ;  but  it  is  possible  to  impose  so  high  a  seigniorage  as  to 
induce  private  individuals  to  break  the  law,  and  where  this  is  done,  the 
value  of  the  coin  cannot  be  maintained  at  the  rate  which  the  Government 
dictates.    A  very  high  seigniorage,  varyiug  from  10  to  IC  per  cent.,  is 
charged  on   the   silver  coin,  but  there  is  no  temptation  to  private 
individuals  to  issue  silver  coins,  because  these  are  not  legal  tender  to  a 
larger  amount  than  50f.,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  dispose  of  so  large 
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a  qnantity  as  must  be  made  in  order  to  yield  giich  a  profit  as  would 
oompenBate  the  risk  incurred  by  violating  the  law.  It  would  probably 
be  found  impooedble  to  levy  so  high  a  seigniorage  as  10  per  cent,  on  the 
gold  coin,  which  are  legal  tender  to  any  amount,  but  it  does  not  seem 
likely  that  a  gain  of  less  than  1  per  cent,  would  induce  i)eople  to  break 
the  law  on  a  large  scale.  I  say  less  than  1  per  cent,  because  they  would 
have  to  bear  the  expense  of  coining,  which  may  be  reckoned  as  one-fifth 
per  cent.  Mr.  Seyd  does,  indeed,  maintain*  that  1  per  cent,  is  high 
oiough  to  induce  private  individuals  to  break  the  law,  but  few  of  those 
who  have  considered  the  subject  will  be  inclined  to  agree  with  him. 
Perhaps  the  best  answer  to  Mr.  Seyd  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  a 
seigniorage  of  1  per  cent,  is  charged  in  Australia,  as  is  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Hendriks  in  his  evidence  before  the  International  Coinage  Com- 
mission (vol.  II.,  pp.  806-807)  without  giving  rise  to  private  coining. 

In  order  to  restrict  the  fluctuations  of  the  price  of  bullion  within  as 
narrow  limits  as  possible,  it  has  been  proposed  that  the  Mint  or  the 
Bank  of  England  should  be  required  by  law  to  give  bullion  in  exchange 
for  coin  at  the  same  rate  as  the  Mint  gives  coin  for  bullion.  Thus,  if 
the  proposal  were  adopted,  the  Mint  would  give  £8  17s.  lO^d.  for  an 
OS.  of  gold,  and  will  also  give  an  oz.  of  bullion  for  £8  17s.  lOj^d.  The 
coins  would  contain  1  per  cent,  less  gold  than  at  present,  but  the  holder 
could  always  obtain  an  oz.  of  gold  by  going  to  the  Mint,  as  he  can  now 
do  by  mdting  down  the  coins,  and  there  would,  therefore,  be  the 
strongest  inducement  to  abstain  from  melting  them.  Perhaps  the  most 
convenient  plan  would  be  to  enact  that  the  Bank  of  England  should  sell 
bullion  at  £8  178.  10^.  the  oz.  and  buy  it  at  £8  17s.  9d.  the  oz.,  in 
which  case  the  limits  of  variation  would  be  the  same  as  at  present.  The 
latter  task  is  already  imposed  on  the  Bank,-  and  the  former  is  voluntarily 
undertaken  by  it.  It  might,  of  course,  occasionally  happen  that  the 
Bank  would  be  unable  to  produce  the  required  amount  of  bullion,  and 
the  price  (expressed  in  notes)  might  then  rise  higher  than  £8  17s.  lOj^ 
the  oz. ;  but  such  a  case  would  be  only  exceptional.  Adam  Smith,  and 
many  other  authorities,  both  speculative  and  practical,  have,  from  time 
to  time,  urged  on  the  English  Government  the  necessity  of  imposing  a 
seigniorage  on  the  gold  coin  as  a  thing  desirable  in  itself,  without 
reference  to  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  assimilation  of  the 
English  coinage  to  that  of  France  and  other  countries.  The  objections 
to  such  a  change  seem  to  result  frt)m  little  more  than  the  prejudice 
which  always  opposes  a  departure  from  an  established  system.  Lord 
Liverpool,  in  his  exhaustive  work  on  the  coinage,  published  seventy 

*  Qnestion  of  Seigniorage,  p.  84. 
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years  ago,  which  laid  down  the  principles  which  have  been  acted 
on  by  the  Oovemment  since  I8I69  observes: — ^'^I  incline  to  think 
that  the  charge  of  fabrication  should  not  be  taken  from  those  coins, 
which  are  the  principal  measure  of  property  and  instrument  of  commerce ; 
and  still  less  any  profit  derived  from  seigniorage  payable  to  the 
Sovereign.  Because  this  principal  measure  of  property  would  not,  in 
such  case,  be  perfect.  Because  the  merchants  of  foreign  nations,  who 
have  any  commercial  intercourse  with  this  country,  estimate  the 
value  of  our  coins  only  according  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  metal  that 
is  in  them ;  so  that  the  British  merchant  would,  in  such  case,  be 
forced  to  pay  in  his  exchanges  a  compensation  for  any  defect  which 
might  be  in  these  coins ;  and  he  must  necessarily  either  raise  the  price  of 
aU  merchandise  and  manufacture  sold  to  foreign  nations  in  proportion,  or 
submit  to  this  loss.  Because  no  such  charge  of  fabrication  has  been  taken 
at  the  British  Mint  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  past ;  and,  if  it  were 
now  to  be  taken,  the  weight  of  the  new  gold  coins  must  be  diminished  to 
pay  for  the  fabrication.  And,  lastly,  because  these  new  gold  coins  would 
either  differ  in  weight  from  those  now  in  currency,  or,  to  prevent  this 
evil,  the  whole  of  our  present  gold  coins  must  be  taken  out  of  circula- 
tion, brought  to  the  Mint,  and  be  re-coined."  (Treatise  on  the  Coins  of 
the  Beahn  ;  in  a  Letter  to  the  King,  1805,  pp.  154-5).  None  of  these 
objections  are  of  any  real  moment.  The  first,  viz.,  that  the  standard  of 
value  would  not  be  perfect,  is  simply  unmeaning.  The  new  coins  would 
serve  the  same  purix)8e  as  the  old  ones,  that  of  supplying  a  definite  mean- 
ing to  contracts  expressed  in  money,  and  they  would  afford  quite  as  good 
a  measure  of  value  as  the  old  ones.  This  objection  is  repeated  by  the 
International  Coinage  Commissioners  on  page  13  of  their  report,  where 
they  say,  "  If  the  value  of  the  new  coin  containing  112  grains  of  fine  gold 
is  to  be  maintained  as  equal  to  that  of  the  existing  sovereign  containing 
113  grains  by  the  power  wliich  the  holder  of  it  is  to  have  of  demanding 
from  the  Mint  or  the  Bank  of  England  in  exchange  for  it  113  grains  of 
fine  gold  in  bar,  it  is  obvious  that  the  new  coin  becomes  only  a  token 
coin,  the  value  of  which  is  maintained  by  its  convertibility.  It  ceases, 
however,  to  retain  its  quality  of  being  the  standard  of  value ;  and,  in 
fact,  113  grains  of  fine  gold  in  bar  are  substituted  for  a  coin  containing 
that  quantity  of  fine  gold  as  the  standard  pound  and  measure  of  value 
in  this  country."  In  the  only  sense  in  which  a  coin  can  be  said  to  be  a 
standard  of  value,  the  new  coin  would  be  quite  as  much  a  standard  of 
value  as  the  old  one,  for  in  it  would  be  measured  the  prices  of  all  commo- 
dities, and  people  would  thus  be  enabled  to  compare  their  values.  What 
the  commissioners  mean  by  saying  that  it  would  become  a  token  coin  is 
by  no  means  clear,  but  the  convertibility  is  merely  a  means  of  keeping 
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down  the  price  of  bnllioiiy  while  the  yalae  of  gold  is  quite  as  much 
ezpoBed  to  flnctaationB  under  either  system.  A  bar  of  gold  would  not 
become  a  measure  of  value  to  any  greater  extent  than  at  present,  for  the 
Talues  of  commodities  would  not  be  measured  in  it,  but  in  coin. 
Lord  Liverpoors  second  objection,  that  a  disturbance  would  be  intro- 
duced into  our  foreign  trade,  is  of  equally  little  force.  It  is  quite  true 
that  foreigners  estimate  our  coins  according  to  their  weight  and  fineness, 
without  regard  to  the  amount  of  the  seigniorage  which  we  impose,  but 
the  very  object  of  a  seigniorage  is  to  prevent  coin  from  being  exported 
to  countries  where  it  does  not  circulate.  An  English  merchant,  who  has 
to  pay  debts  abroad,  commonly  sends  ingots  for  the  purpose ;  and  the 
imposition  of  a  seigniorage  will  induce  him  to  buy  bullion  rather  than 
melt  the  coin,  as  is  now  conmionly  done.  It  will  neither  be  neces- 
sary for  him  to  raise  his  prices,  nor  to  submit  to  a  loss,  for  the 
value  of  the  coin  will  be  the  same  as  at  present  (the  value  of 
gold  being  supposed  constant);  and  the  only  efifect  of  the  change 
will  be  that  he  will  buy  bullion  for  exportation  instead  of  melting  coin. 
There  is  another  advantage  attending  the  present  proposal  which,  of 
course.  Lord  Liverpool  could  not  have  anticipated,  that  the  sovereign 
would  be  made  exactly  equal  to  twenty-five  fruncs,  and  would,  therefore, 
circulate  in  France,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  so  that  the  coins 
would  be  exported^  but  not  for  the  purpose  of  being  melted  down  at 
foreign  Mints.  His  third  objection,  that  no  seigniorage  has  been  charged 
since  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  is  one  which  applies  equally  to  the 
imposition  of  a  similar  charge  on  the  silver  coin,  which  was,  however, 
reconmiended  by  Lord  Liverpool  himself,  and  subsequently  adopted  with 
great  advantage.  Because  a  bad  system  has  been  long  pursued  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  a  good  one  should  not  be  introduced.  The  quantity 
of  gold  in  the  coin  must  be  reduced,  but  this  is  an  advantage  and  not 
the  reverse.  His  last  objection,  that  a  complete  re-coinage  would  be 
necessary,  may  be  best  answered  by  a  reference  to  Mr.  Jevons'  paper 
already  referred  to,  where  it  is  shown  that  so  large  a  part  of  the  gold 
coin  is  already  reduced  by  wear  below  the  legal  weight,  that  a  re-coinage 
is  highly  desirable,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  and  that  the  proposed 
change  affords  a  most  favourable  opportunity  for  such  an  operation. 
According  to  Mr.  Jevons'  calculations,  70  per  cent,  of  the  sovereigns  in 
circulation  are  too  heavy  to  pass  as  twenty-five-franc  pieces,  and  would 
have  to  be  melted  down ;  but  the  gold  which  the  Government  would  obtain 
from  them  would  be  sufficient  to  defray  all  the  expenses  of  issuing  new 
coins  in  their  room,  and  to  leave  a  profit  of  more  than  5,000,000f.  The 
principal  advantage  to  be  derived  from  a  seigniorage  is  the  saving  of  a 
considerable  amoonfe  of  labour  which  is  now  employed  in  coining 
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Krrareigiui  whidi  peas  afanos!^  immediately  to  the  rndting-pot  OoUL* 
amitlu  find  it  more  oonTenient  to  dnw  a  cheqae  on  iheir  banken  and 
veqpure  it  to  be  paid  in  gold  ooin  than  to  go  to  the  bnllion  market  and 
Imy  bnlUon,  beoanae  this  aavea  them  the  tronUe  of  aaaaying  and  of  baiga^ 
ing  finr  idiat  thej  want  Thej  then  melt  down  the  ooina  to  be  made  np 
into  plate^  and  when  other  people  want  ooina,  freah  ones  are  iaaaed. 
The  aame  procev  ia  repeated  on  a  mnoh  larger  aeale  wbere  remittanoea 
are  made  to  fbreign  COTntriei^  ainoe  the  ooina  being  of  no  more  Talne 
tlian  an  eqnal  weij^  of  bullion,  nothing  ia  loat  bj  melting  them  down, 
and,  aa  th^  do  not  eircolato  to  anj  great  extmt  abroad,  thej  are  either 
melted  and  re-coined  at  fimign  Uinta,  or  made  into  ban  before  thej  leave 
this  oonntiy.  That  a  verj  alight  aeigniorage  woold  be  aofficient  to 
prevent  anchja  praotioe  ia  ahown  bj  the  eiperienoe  of  the  United  Statea^ 
where  it  amoonte  to  no  more  Hum  one-half  per  oent,  and  where,  aa 
Mr.  Beyd  obaervea^  ''ban  are  oonaeqoentlj  too  cheq[)  aa  oonqiared  to 
ooin,  and  being  thns  aabjeot  to  exportation  befbre  the  exdiange  arrivea 
at  the  oaah-point,  thej  are  [.fbond  abaent  ^hen  that  point  ia  real^ 
readhed,  and  banlran  are  oMiged  to  aend  coin.  Thia  aooonnta  fbr  the 
ocnaia'onal  large  anivala  of  American  coin,  in  qdte  of  the  aeeminglj 
protective  oharge  of  one-half  per  cent."  (Qmation  on  Seignionge, 
p.  86.)  It  will  be  obaerved  that  a  aeigniorage  does  not  alt(^;edier 
prevent  the  exportation  of  coin,  bat  I  believe  that  American  eagles  when 
brought  to  this  conntry  are  not  melted,  but  retained  by  the  Bank  of 
England,  or  other  banks,  and  snbseqaently  returned  to  the  United 
States.  The  imposition  of  a  seigniorage  would  not  only  save  the  tax- 
payers of  England  from  the  burden  which  they  now  bear  of  making 
millions  of  coins  which  are  immediately  melted  down,  but  would  intro- 
duce greater  regularity  into  the  operations  of  the  Mint,  and  thus  benefit 
all  those  who  are  employed  in  that  establishment.  The  Mint  would  then 
be  simply  required  to  famish  gold  coin  in  sufficient  quantities  to  replace 
the  annual  loss  by  wear  and  tear,  by  shipwrecks  and  other  causes,  which 
is  a  tolerably  constant  quantity.  At  present,  whenever  the  foreign 
exchanges  are  in  &your  of  this  country,  immense  quantities  of  gold  are 
sent  to  the  Mint,  which  has  been  required  to  issue  in  a  single  year  as 
much  as  one-fifth  of  the  whole  stock  in  the  country,  though  the  annual 
wear  and  tear  is  said  to  be  no  more  than  one  four-hundredth  part  of  the 
whole.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  English  €k>Temment  will  soon  adopt 
the  simple  remedy  which  has  been  so  often  suggested. 

Another  circumstance,  which  barely  deserves  to  be  mentioned  as 
c^mble  of  giving  rise  to  a  difference  between  the  value  of  a  metal  in  ban 
and  in  coin,  is  the  legal  prohibition  of  the  melting  or  e^qwrtation  of  the 
coin.    If  the  Qovemment  aUows  bullion  to  be  exprated,  but  doea  not 
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allow  coin  to  be  either  exported  or  melted  down,  a  cane  mi^ht  arifle  in 
which  a  poaaeBBor  of  coin  who  deaiied  to  make  a  remittance  to  a  foreign 
oonntry  ?ronld  rather  give  coin  for  a  smaller  weight  of  ballion  than 
incur  the  riak  of  pnnishment  by  melting  down  the  coina.  If  8o,  the 
price  of  bullion  wonld  rise  above  the  Mint  price  to  such  an  extent  as 
wonld  compensate  the  risk ;  and  a  kilogramme  of  gold  might,  for 
instance,  be  sold  for  8,180  francs.  Bnt  the  melting  of  coin  is  so  easy  an 
operation,  and  can  be  performed  with  so  little  risk  of  detection,  and  it  is 
BO  abBolntelj  impoBsible  to  discover  the  source  from  which  a  given  ingot 
has  been  deriv^  that  it  can  hardly  be  admitted  that  any  such  rise  of 
the  jHrice  of  bullion  can  actually  take  place ;  and  I  am  not  aware  that 
anch  a  case  has  ever  been  observed.  The  capacity  of  the  metals  for 
speedy  conversion  into  different  shapes  is  one  which  is  highly  conducive 
to  their  utility  as  a  medium  of  exchange ;  but  it  is  also  a  great  obstacle 
to  the  Government  in  its  attempts  to  preserve  the  coin,  and  in  its  more 
Intimate  attempts  to  prevent  the  stealing  of  plate.  In  Spain  even  the 
penalty  of  death  was  found  insufficient  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  gold 
to  other  countries  where  it  was  wanted.  The  severe  penalties  which 
were  inflicted  by  the  Star  Chamber  were  equally  insufficient  to  prevent 
exportation  from  England.  The  Bussiau  law  prohibiting  the  export  of 
silver  has  not  prevented  the  substitution  of  gold  for  silver  in  the  currency 
of  that  country. 

In  order  that  the  holder  of  coins  may  be  able  to  obtain  by  melting 
them  the  same  quantity  of  bullion  as  was  given  for  them  at  the  Mint,  it 
is  necessary  that  they  should  be  of  frdl  weight ;  and  if  they  have  been 
worn  by  friction,  or  reduced  by  clipping,  a  larger  quantity  of  them  will 
be  required  to  purchase  bullion.  It  generally  happens  that  coins  are 
below  the  full  weight,  and  if  they  are  received  by  talc,  the  nominal 
price  of  bullion  may  rise  somewhat  above  the  Mint  price  without  render- 
ing it  profitable  to  melt  the  coin.  If  they  have  generally  lost  one- 
hundredth  part  of  their  weight,  the  price  of  gold  might  rise  to  8,181f. 
the  kilogranune,  bnt  no  higher.  No  such  rise  is  now  observed  in 
England,  because  all  large  purchases  of  bullion  are  made  cither  with 
cheques  or  bank  notes,  both  of  which  can  be  exchanged  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  holder  for  gold  coin  of  full  weight ;  and  if  it  docs  happen  that 
worn  coins  are  used,  they  are  weighed  and  counted,  not  according  to 
their  actual  number,  but  according  to  the  number  of  perfect  coins  the 
weight  of  which  is  equal  to  theirs.  In  France,  where  coins  are  received 
by  tale,  a  slight  rise  of  the  price  of  bullion  above  the  Mint  price  has 
BometimeB  been  noticed  where  the  coins  have  been  much  worn.  But 
the  moBt  striking  instance  of  the  kind  was  afforded  by  the  price  of  silver 
bullion  in  Bngj^uad  dnring  the  reign  of  William  the  Third,  when  tht 
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001106  of  nher  whioh  was  thou  ooiiied  into  66.  SdL  wa6  8oId  in  the 
market  for  6e.  M.,  or  for  nearly  a  qoarter  more  than  the  Mint  prioe. 
So  ramarkaUe  a  phenomenon  oonid  not  foil  to  arooae  paUk  attention, 
and  the  phikeqidier,  John  Locke,  contributed  three  aUe  pamphlets  to 
the  conlroTeniy  to  which  it  gave  rise.  He  demonetrated  that  die  oanae 
was  and  conU  be  nothing  ebe  than  the  extremely  d^raded  condition  of 
the  ailver  coin,  in  which,  and  not  in  gold,  all  laqje  pajmenta  were  then 
made.  He  Tery  truly  obaerved  that  a  person  who  had  as  much  sSbrar 
coin  as  weig^ied  an  ounce  and  a  quarter  would  not  pay  them  away  lS»r 
an  ounce  of  bullion,  when  much  more  than  an  ounce  could  be  obtained 
by  melting  them  down.  Melting  was  then  prohibited  by  law  (as  con- 
tinued to  be  the  case  until  ISIQ),  and  Locke  conceded  that  this  might 
possibly  raise  the  price  of  bullion  to  5s.  8d.  per  os.,  though  he  did  not 
consider  even  that  to  be  probable ;  but  he  thought  it  ridiculous  to  sup- 
pose that  a  profit  of  25  per  cent  would  not  induce  people  to  toeak  the 
law.  Locke's  arguments  were  opptmoi  by  an  oflBdal  in  the  aervice  of 
the  Treaauiy  of  the  name  of  Lowndei^  who,  in  a  report  which  he  made 
to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  in  1695^  proposed  l^t  the  quantity'of 
siher  in  the  coin  ahould  be  reduced  so  as  to  bring  the  Mint  price  up  to 
an  equality  widi  the  maiket  price,  which  he  thought  would  induce 
people  to  bring  silver  to  the  Mint^  and  prevent  them  from  melting  the 
coin.  Had  Lowndes  proposed  that  a  seigniorage  should  bo  charged  on 
the  silver  coin,  and  their  weight  proportionately  reduced,  the  suggestion 
might  have  been  of  some  service ;  but  he  did  not  do  so,  but  merely  pro- 
posed that  an  ounce  should  be  coined  into  75  pence  instead  of  62,  and 
the  whole  returned  to  the  importer  of  the  bullion,  as  was  then  the  prac- 
tice. As  Locke  was  only  arguing  to  show  that  such  a  mere  change  in 
the  denomination  of  the  coin  could  have  no  effect  in  inducing  people  to 
send  bullion  to  the  Mint,  or  preventing  them  from  exporting  bullion,  he 
often  states  his  case  in  a  way  which,  though  perfectly  correct  when 
properly  understood,  is  calculated  to  give  rise  to  a  false  impression  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  take  it  without  the  necessary  qualifications.  He 
repeatedly  states  that  *^  it  is  certain  that  one  ounce  of  silver  is  always  of 
equal  vcdue  to  another  ounce  of  silver."  ('' Considerations  of  the 
Lowering  of  Interest  and  Baising  the  Value  of  Money."  Works  in 
10  vols.,  1812,  vol.  v.,  p.  50,  and  pa8$im,)  He  admitted  that  the 
value  of  the  coin  might  be  raised  by  a  seigniorage,  and  that  a  very  con- 
siderable seigniorage  might  be  levied  on  the  smaller  coins  if  they  were 
not  made  legal  tender  for  large  amounts ;  and  he  merely  contended  that, 
other  things  being  equal,  the  value  of  a  coin  was  in  proportion  to  its 
weight  The  silver  coins  which  were  then  in  circulation  had  lost  much 
of  thefr  weight,  partly  by  wear,  and  partly  by  the  fraudulent  practice  of 
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dipping.    Having  been  struck  by  hand,  they  were  often  so  clumsily 
executed  that  n  piece  could  be  cut  off  without  being  missed. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  the  method  which  is  still  in  use  of 
giving  a  milled  edge  to  the  coin  was  adopted,  and  clipping  could  not  be 
practised  on  the  new  coins  without  detection ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  old 
hammered  coins  were  still  left  in  circulation,  and  the  clipping  continued 
until  the  coins  had  been  reduced,  on  the  average,  to  little  more  than  half 
their  weight.  The  law  did,  indeed,  prohibit  the  use  of  clipped  coins,  but 
it  allowed  those  which  had  been  fairly  worn  to  pass  as  if  they  were  of 
full  weight ;  and  the  difBculty  of  distinguishing  between  the  two  classes  was 
such  as  to  introduce  a  confusion  into  all  bargains,  which  at  length  became 
intolerable,  and  was  finally  terminated  by  the  calling  in  of  all  the  light 
pieces,  and  a  complete  re-coinage,  which  was  carried  out  under  the  direc- 
tions of  Newton,  then  Master  of  the  Mint.  Although  Locke  explained 
that  the  rise  in  the  price  of  bullion  was  owing  to  the  degradation  of  the 
coin,  he  did  not  explain  how  it  was  that  the  rise  was  not  in  proportion  to 
the  degradation.  From  the  experiments  recorded  by  Lowndes,  it  appears 
that  the  coins  had,  on  the  average,  lost  nearly  half  their  weight ;  and  yet 
the  highest  price  of  bullion  which  is  recorded  by  either  Locke  or  Lowndes 
was  6s.  5d.  per  oz.,  or  not  quite  one-fourth  above  the  Mint  price.  It  is 
possible  that  the  coins  which  were  used  in  the  bullion  market  may  have 
been  heavier  and  better  than  the  average  of  those  which  were  received  at 
the  Exchequer,  and  which  furnished  the  basis  of  the  experiments  above 
referred  to ;  but  the  discrepancy  may  be  accounted  for  without  resorting 
to  such  an  hypothesis.  It  is  known  that  it  was  a  common  practice  to 
make  new  coins  of  the  pieces  of  silver  which  had  been  clipped  off  the 
lawful  ones,  and  that  these  forged  coins  circulated  along  with  the  rest. 
If  this  had  not  been  done,  the  mere  deterioration  of  the  coins  need  not 
have  produced  a  fall  in  their  value,  for  the  smaller  coins  would  have  had 
to  perform  as  much  business  as  an  equal  number  of  perfect  ones ;  and,  as 
the  value  of  money  varies  inversely  with  its  quantity,  the  value  of  coined 
silver  would  have  risen  as  its  quantity  diminished,  and  the  same  nominal 
amount  of  business  would  have  been  transacted  with  the  same  nominal 
amount  of  coin.  But  private  coining  prevented  this,  for  the  number  of 
coins  was  artificially  increased,  and  the  amount  ot  business  remaining 
the  same,  the  value  of  the  coin  was  diminished  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  in  their  number.  As  the  number  was  not  nearly  doubled,  the 
price  of  bullion  was  not  doubled  either.  I  have  assumed  that  the  amount 
of  business  remained  the  same,  but  it  is  probable  that  it  was  diminished ; 
for  the  confusion  which  Macaulay  has  so  graphically  described  prevented 
many  bargains  from  being  concluded,  and  so  diminished  the  quantity  of 
coin  required. 
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The  above  cbbcb  are  all  in  which  a  diflSsreiioe  can  exiat  between  the 
Talue  of  a  metal  in  coin  and  the  value  of  the  same  metid  in  ban.  If  it 
18  difficult  for.  the  holders  of  bullion  to  get  it  coined,  the  value  of  coin 
iJBea  in  exoeaa  of  that  of  bullion  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty,  and  if  it 
ia  dangerous  to  mdt  coin  its  value  may  All  below  that  of  bullion  in 
proportion  to  the'risk.  Where  coins  are  received  by  tale,  the  price  of 
bullion  may  rise ;  but  this  is  only  a  nominal  rise,  and  it  cannot  be 
higher  than  is  sufficient  to  give  rise  to  melting.  These  conditions  being 
understood,  it  may  be  saiUy  said  that  the  price  of  bnllion  is  fixed  by  the 
very  nature  of  the  conmiodity,  and  merely  represents  the  labour  of 
coining,  not  the  cqndce  of  the  Government  There  is  only  one  other 
case  to  be  considered  in  which  the  market  price  of  bullion  may  rise  above 
the  Mint  price,  and  this  again  is  a  merely  nominal  rise,  and  does  not 
show  that  the  value  of  the  metal  in  one  shqie  is  diflferent  from  lAe 
value  of  the  same  metal  in  another  shi^  The  case  is  that  in  which 
notes  are  issned  which  are  not  exchangeable  for  coin  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  holder;  and  where  this  is  done,  as  the  notes  can  neither  be  melted 
nor  exchanged  fixr  coin,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  price  which  may  be 
paid  for  bullion  when  payment  is  made  in  notes.  When  a  Oovemmeat 
fixes  the  quantiiy  of  gold  whidi  a  bank  shall  give  in  exchange  for  its 
own  notes,  it  is  not  fixing  the  price  of  a  commodity,  but  iusiRtiug  that 
its  subjects  shall  pay  their  debts. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
SINGLE  AND  DOUBLE   STANDARD   OF  VALUE. 

GOLD  STAKDAUD — SILTSB  STAXOABD— DOUBLE  STAKDABD — SUBSIOIAST 

COINS. 

• 

Although  gold  and  Bilver  arc  used  as  money  in  all  civilized  countries^ 
they  are  not  received  in  all  of  them  on  the  same  terms.  In  some,  as  in 
England,  all  large  payments  are  required  by  law  to  be  made  in  gold,  and 
in  such  countries  gold  is  said  to  be  the  standard  of  value.  In  others,  as 
in  India,  all  large  payments  are  required  to  be  made  in  silver,  and  here 
silver  is  said  to  be  the  standard.  In  others,  as  in  France,  all  payments 
may  be  made  either  in  gold  or  in  silver,  at  the  option  of  the  debtors,  and 
such  countries  are  said  to  have  a  double  standard.  The  controversy  is 
still  open  respecting  the  merits  of  these  different  systems,  and  the  question 
is  one  of  so  much  practical  importance,  as  well  as  speculative  interest, 
as  to  deserve  to  be  examined  in  a  separate  chapter. 

To  be^  with  the  system  pursued  in  this  country,  the  most  obvious 
advantage  of  a  gold  standard  is,  that  the  labour  of  transporting  the  coin 
from  place  to  place  is  thereby  minimised.  Gold,  in  proportion  to  its 
weight,  is  more  than  fifteen  times  as  valuable  as  silver,  and  the  labour  of 
transporting  an  equal  value  of  the  more  precious  metal  is  proportionally 
less.  Although  the  introduction  of  banking  enables  many  debts  to  bo 
discharged  by  means  of  bank  notes  and  cheques,  it  by  no  means  renders 
the  transport  of  bullion  altogether  unnecessary,  and  even  in  countries  where 
banking  has  been  carried  to  its  highest  perfection,  it  is  a  matter  of  some 
importance  to  reduce  as  much  as  possible  the  labour  of  transporting  coin 
and  bullion.  Sir  Charles  Napier  once  mentioned  in  an  Indian  report 
that  twenty  thousand  men  were  constantly  employed  in  transporting 
chests  of  silver  from  one  part  of  India  to  another.  Had  India  possessoil 
a  gold  standard,  two  thousand  men  might  have  sufficed  for  the  work,  and 
eighteen  thousand  have  been  set  free  to  engage  in  agriculture,  nianufm^- 
tures,  or  some  other  useful  emplojrment.  There  is  a  well-known  story  which 
ascribes  the  death  of  the  painter  Correggio  to  the  fatigue  brought  on  by  his 
carrying  home  the  money  which  he  had  received  for  one  of  his  picturw, 
the  whole  of  which  had  been  paid  in  copper.  The  reasons  which  make 
silver  preferable  to  copper  apply,  thpugh  not  to  the  same  extent,  to  gold 
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when  oompaied  with  liher.  The  snperiarify  of  gold  is  eqiudly  apptraife 
in  all  caseB  irhere  the  ooiiui  have  to  be  eonnted,  as  much  time  and 
labonr  an  aaved  hj  empkqring  the  niore  predona  metaL  A  portion  of 
ihe  indemniiy  which  waa  paid  hj  France  to  Germany  after  tiie  war  of 
1870-71  waa  paid  in  ihe  German  ailver  ooina  which  had  been  dJabmaed 
bj  the  Qennan  aoldien  in  the  coorae  of  the  campaign,  and  it  waa  this 
portion  the  receiTing  of  whidi  inflfeted  the  greateat  amonnt  of  tronbb 
on  the  Qennan  oflkiaby  Ibr  the  amonnt  waa  oonddezaUey  and  the  ooiH 
oif  tin  aame  dtonomination  diflisred  so  mnch  in  weight  and  fineneaa  that 
it  waa  neceasaiy  to  connt  the  whole  qnantiiy.  "Where  the  payment  waa 
eflbcted  in  Frendi  gold  ooina,  the  aimple  proceaa  of  weij^iing  waa  aoA- 
dent^  beoanae  all  weie  of  the  aame  fineheai,  and  were  only  receiTed 
according  to  their  weight }  bnt  even  if  it  had  been  neceBsaiy  to  oovmt 
them,  it  oonU  have  been  done  with  one  fifteenth  of  the  labour  reqniied  ftr 
a  aimilar  operation  witii  the  German  ooina.  Of  oonrae  the  moat  deairaUe 
qnaUijlbr  a  atandaid  of  vafaie  ia  that  ita  own  vahe  ahouM  be  invariaUe^b^ 
neither  gold  nor  ailver,  nor  any  otiier  commodiiy  poBBeaaea  thia  characterj 
and  to  aeek  Ibr  aoch  a  anbatance  ia  to  aeek  for  what  can  never  be  fimnd. 
Bnt  if  one  of  theae  two  metala  ia  kaa  eqx»ed  than  the  other  to  fioiy 
tnationa  in  ita  vahe,  thia  woold  oonatitote  one  reaaon  for  preferring  the 
leai  variiAle  one  aa  a  standard  of  valae.  Cherbnlies*  haacallod  attentimi 
to  a  circamstance  which  tends  to  make  gold  less  liable  than  silver  to 
these  flnctoationSy  viz. : — that  gold  is  generally  found  pure,  and, 
therefore,  only  liable  to  bo  cheapened  by  mechanical  improvemente, 
while  silver  requires  to  be  extracted  from  the  ore  by  chemical  processes, 
and  its  cost  is,  therefore,  liable  to  be  reduced  by  the  cheapening  of  the 
substances  used  for  this  purpose,  and  by  the  discovery  of  new  processes, 
aa  well  as  by  those  mechanical  improvements  which  diminish  the 
difficulty  of  extracting  both  gold  aud  silver  from  the  mines.  The 
cheapening  of  silver,  after  the  discovery  of  America,  was  due  not  so  much 
to  the  fertility  of  the  mines  of  Potod  as  to  the  discovery  of  a  new  method 
of  employing  quicksilver  in  the  reduction  of  silver  ores.  The  discovery 
of  abundant  quicksilver  mines  in  Califomia  caused  a  fall  in  the  value  of 
silver  contemporaneously  with  that  which  was  established  in  the  case  of 
gold  by  the  discovery  of  fertile  gold  mines  in  the  same  country. 
Gherbuliez's  observation  teaches  us  that,  as  a  general  rule,  gold  is  lesa 
variable  than  silver ;  but  at  any  given  period  the  value  of  silver  may  be 
exposed  to  less  fluctuations  tlmn  that  of  gold,  and  gold  certainly  fell 
more  than  silver  after  the  Califomian  and  Australian  discoveriea. 
Cherbuliez  himself  considered  that,  having  regard  to  this  fact,  those 
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Goyemments  which  had  already  established  a  silver  standard  would  act 
wisely  in  retaining  it  for  the  present.*  It  should,  however,  be  observed 
that  the  best  way  to  retard  the  &11  of  the  value  of  gold  is  to  find  a  new 
use  for  it,  so  that  the  less  fertile  mines  may  be  worked  in  order  to 
produce  a  larger  quantity  ;  and  there  is  no  way  in  which  this  can  be 
done  so  effectually  as  by  substituting  gold  for  silver  in  the  currency  of  a 
country  which  has  previously  had  a  silver  standard.  It  has  been 
maintained  that  the  value  of  silver  is  more  stable  than  that  of  gold, 
because  silver  is  more  largely  used  for  other  purposes  than  coin,  and 
there  is,  consequently,  a  larger  stock  of  silver  in  existence,  and  a  longer 
time  is  required  to  effect  a  change  in  its  value.  It  is  not  easy,  however, 
to  see  the  force  of  this  argument,  for,  whatever  the  stock  of  silver  may 
be,  the  annual  production  must  be  sufficient  to  replace  the  annual  wear 
and  tear,  and  any  new  discoveries  which  should  have  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  annual  yield  would  have  the  same  effect  on  its  value  as  a 
proportionate  increase  in  the  case  of  gold  would  produce  on  the  value  of 
the  latter  metal.  If  silver  be  more  durable  than  gold  the  annual 
production  would  be  less  in  proportion  to  the  total  stock,  and  a  longer 
time  would  be  required  to  produce  a  fall  in  its  value,  but  the  mere  fact 
that  the  total  quantity  is  larger  than  that  of  gold  can  have  no  effect  of 
the  kind.  There  is  another  respect,  and  by  no  means  an  unimportant 
one,  in  which  gold  is  superior  to  silver  for  the  purpose  of  serving  as 
coin,  viz. : — that  it  is  less  liable  to  be  imitated  by  the  forgers  of  base 
money.  Silver  coins,  when  much  worn,  differ  so  little  from  similar  pieces 
of  lead,  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  any  but  a  practised  eye  to  detect  the 
base  coins  which  are  passed  off  as  silver,  to  the  great  annoyance  and 
inconvenience  of  honest  people.  It  seems  to  be  much  more  difficult  to 
effect  a  good  imitation  of  a  gold  coin,  for  those  who  are  imposed  on  in 
this  way  think  it  worth  while  to  write  to  the  newspapers  and  mention 
the  occurrence.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  peculiar  colour  of  gold 
which  distinguishes  it  from  other  metals  and  metallic  compounds  ;  or  it 
may  be  that  the  device  on  the  gold  coin  is  not  so  frequently  obliterated 
as  in  the  case  of  the  silver  coin,  and  that  thus  an  additional  obstacle  is 
placed  in  the  path  of  the  false  coiner.  As  the  inducement  to  such 
malpractices  is  much  stronger  in  the  case  of  gold,  we  may  feel  sure  that 
the  ingenious  and  persevering  class  who  devote  to  erime  the  talents 
which,  if  better  directed,  would  prove  so  beneficial  to  society,  would  have 
discovered  some  means  of  imitating  gold  coins  if  it  were  practicable. 
Their  failure  has  not  been  for  lack  of  efforts,  for  base  coins  are  sometimes 
found  in  circulation,  but  these  are  generally  composed  of  gold  with  more 

*  See  part  II«>  3,  IL,  vol.  IT.,  pp.  156-e. 
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than  the  l^ial  amount  of  alloj,  and  the  loaa  thus  oocaaioned  to  thoaa 
who  are  in^xMed  on  is  dight  in  oompariatm  with  that  whidi  ia  canaedhj 
the  aahatitation  of  lead  for  aQver.  The  pracdoe  of  aweating^  whkh  waa 
lefianed  to  in  a  former  chapter,  is  belieyed  to  he  oocaaionany  reaofted  to 
ftr  dirfioneet  poipoaea,  bat  it  ia  not  panned  to  aaoh  an  extent  aa  to 
oanae  any  palpable  inoonyenieiioe  to  the  general  pnblio.  In  the  United 
Statea  a  practioe  ia  in  yogae  of  aawing  oat  the  interior  of  a  thick  gcdd 
coin,  preaerving  the  two  oater  ftoea  iatact^  and  inaerting  a  pieoe  of 
platifinm  in  the  place  of  the  gold  extracted,  and  then  finiahing  up  the 
Mge  with  a  gold  rim,  doaely  aoldered.  Thia  ia  ao  akilftillj  done  that  at 
k  yery  dilBcalt  to  detect  any  alteration  in  the  aq[ypearance,  the  aixe^  w^ 
,  the  weight  of  the  ooina.  The  director  of  the  United  Statea  Mint,  in  hia 
report  Ibr  the  year  ending  Jane  80, 1867,  aoggeata  that,  aa  the  ftaod  ia 
rendered  poaaiUe  by  the  Uudmeaa  of  the  coins,  the  laigeat  of  them  all» 
the  doable-eagle  (which  ia  equal  in  yaloe  to  one  hondred  fUrancaX  ahoidd 
be  altogether  abandoned,  and  that  the  eagles  and  half-eaglea  ahoald  be 
made  thinner,  or,  at  leaat^  be  aomewhat  concayed,  ao  aa  to  be  diinner  in 
the  middle  ;  and  if  ihe  aoggeationa  are  adopted,  the  firaadalent  praotioa 
may  be  pat  an  end  to.  Thisia  a  matter  which  only  ccmcema  the  United 
Bti^ei^  aa  they  are  the  only  country  where  each  laige  ooina  are  sent  into 
ciiculation,  bat  if  the  English  Goyemment  should  eyer  reaolye  that  tiie 
double  sovereigns  and  five-pound-pieces,  which  at  present  are  only  known 
to  collectors,  should  be  sent  into  circulation,  precautions  must  be  taken 
to  prevent  similar  frauds.  Thus,  in  every  respect,  gold  is  superior  to 
silver  as  a  standard  of  value.  It  is  more  portable,  it  is  more  stable  in 
value,  and  it  is  more  difficult  to  counterfeit.  These  advantages  are  only 
now  beginuiug  to  be  appreciated.  England  has  had  a  gold  standard 
since  1816,  and  her  example  was  followed  by  Brazil  in  1849,  by  Portugal 
in  1855,  by  Chili  in  1860,  and  by  Germany  in  1871,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  introduction  of  an  uniform  coinage  for  the  whole  of  the  newly 
constituted  Empire.  Its  universal  adoption  was  recommended  at  the 
monetary  conference  which  was  held  at  Paris  in  1867,  and  was  attended 
by  delegates  from  nearly  all  civilized  countries.  Although  the  resolutions 
of  the  conference  had  no  binding  force  on  the  Governments  there 
represented,  the  expression  of  opinion  on  this  point  was  so  strong  that 
it  may  be  hoped  that  it  will,  in  time,  produce  some  practical  efiPect. 

The  recapitulation  of  the  advantages  which  gold  possesses  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  standard  of  value  has  been  by  implication  a  condemnation  of 
silver.  It  is  less  portable,  it  is  more  likely  to  fall  in  value,  and  it  is 
more  easily  counterfeited.  In  spite  of  these  disadvantages  it  is  still 
retained  as  the  standard  in  many  countries ;  and,  in  fact,  throughout  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  the  world,  if  we  merely  consider  the  extent 
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of  those  coontries  of  which  India  is  one  and  China  is  another.    Where 
it  is  still  retained,  it  is  either  from  the  force  of  habit  and  the  difficulty 
of  effecting  a  change,  or  else  from  a  belief  that,  since  the  Galifomiau 
and  Australian  discoveries,  silver  is  less  likely  to  fall  in  value  than  gold. 
In  a  country  like  India,  where  the  value  of  silver  is  so  great  that  half-a- 
franc  a  day  is  considered  good  wages,  and  where  the  Government  finds 
it  worth  while  to  coUect  income-tax  from  incomes  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  francs  a  year,  the  inconvenience  of  silver  coin  is  not  so  much  felt  in 
retail  transactions  as  it  would  be  in  England,  where  silver  is  five  times 
cheaper.    This,  however,  is  no  reason  why  gold  should  not  be  used  in  all 
cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  transport  large  quantities  of  specie  from 
place  to  place,  as  is  often  done  by  the  Indian  Government.  In  Germany, 
while  the  silver  standard  was  maintained,  the  inconvenience  to  the 
general  public  was  minimised  by  the  use  of  bank  notes,  but  the  fact 
remained  that  it  was  frequently  necessary  for  bankers  to  transmit  specie 
to  one  another ;  and  whenever  this  was  done  silver  was  more  inconve- 
nient than  gold.    If  one  country  retains  a  silver  standard^  an  induce- 
ment is  held  out  to  neighbouring  countries  to  do  the  same,  for  the  price 
of  silver  measured  in  silver  fluctuates  much  less  than  its  price  when 
measured  in  gold ;  and  if  two  countries  have  the  same  standard  there  is 
much  less  fluctuation  in  the  rate  of  exchange  between  them,  which  is  an 
advantage  to  all  the  merchants  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  and,  con- 
sequently, to  all  their  customers.    While  Germany  maintained  a  silver 
standard,  the  Governments  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Holland  said  that 
they  could  not  abandon  it ;  and  as  soon  as  Germany  adopted  a  gold 
standard  they  began  to  take  measures  preparatory  to  following  her 
example.     It  was  natural  to  suppose  when   the  Califomian  discoveries 
were  first  announced  that  gold  would  be  much  more  depreciated  than 
silver ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Dutch  Government  substituted 
silver  for  gold  as  the  standard,  in  order  to  spare  its  subjects  the  incon- 
venience which  any  great  and  sudden  change  in  the  value  of  money  must 
occasion.     But,  in  fact,  the  value  of  silver  fell  nearly  as  much  as  that  of 
gold,  as  is  shown  by  the  very  slight  alteration  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  gold  price  of  silver,  which  has  not  exceeded  the  three  per  cent.    The 
action  of  the  Dutch  Government  had  the  effect  of  somewhat  accelerating 
the  depreciation  of  gold  by  throwing  300,000,000f.  upon  the  market,  but 
in  those  countries  which  maintained  a  double  standard  so  large  a  sub- 
stitution of  gold  for  silver  took  place  that  the  fall  was  materiaUy  retarded, 
while  at  the  same  time  silver  was  depreciated,  and  hence  the  slight 
variation  in  the  proportion  between  the  values  of  the  two  metals  which 
took  place.    When  two  commodities  are  so  much  akin  to  each  other 
that  one  can  be  easily  substituted  for  the  other,  a  fall  in  the  value  of  one 
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of  ihem  k  sore  to  be  aocxnnpanied,  and  more  or  Ion  dheokadi  bj  a  fdl 
in  the  value  of  tiie  other.  Barley  a&d  wheat  stand  in  this  leiation  to 
eaoh  other/and  if  there  be  a  bad  wheat  harvest  at  the  same  time  aa  a 
good  bailey  harveet^  bariey  is  lued  for  many  porpoaea  fi»*  which  wheat  is 
generally  naed,  and  aa  a  amaller  quantity  of  wheat  ia  thus  reqnized,  iCa 
ooat  andyalaedo  notriae  ao  mnchaa  they  would otherwiae  do.  Gddand 
■liver  atand  in  this  lelationi  and,  aooordinglyt  they  alwaya  vary  together, 
though  not  always  to  the  aame  extent ;  and  aa  they  are  the  ocMumodi- 
tiea  whidi  aerve  aa  the  meaame  of  value,  the  ftot  that  they  both  vny 
together  preventa  the  variation  of  either  ftom  being  oommonly  noticed. 
It  haa  been  ftequentfy  aoppoeed  that  gold  had  been  very  alightiy  depva- 
dated  by  the  recent  diaooverieay  beoauae  ita  price,  meaaored  in  ailvery 
had  ttSim  v^  little ;  bat  the  fhot  ia  that  both  gold  and  silver  M  at 
the  aame  time,  and  the  former  to  a  aomewhat  greater  extent.  The  eflbot 
of  the  American  diaooveriea  in  the  16th  centory  wna  to  redoce  the  valiia 
of  aflver  much  more  than  that  of  gold;  bat  the  effect  waa  prodaced  by 
very  slow  d^prees,  the  process  extoiding  over  the  whole  of  the  17th  can* 
toiy,  at  the  banning  of  which  the  proportion  of  the  value  ot  gold  to 
that  of  silver  waa  12  to  1,  and  at  the  end  of  it,  15  to  1.  It  ia  to  be 
hoped  that  the  aQver  atandaid  will  be  gradually  abandoned  in  all  coontriaa 
aa  their  wealth  and  commerce  increase ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  difficulty  of  making  a  change  is  considerable,  especially  where  there 
ia  a  vast  amount  of  silver  coin  already  existing  in  the  country.  When 
the  Glemian  Govemment  effected  the  change,  it  was  seriously  embar- 
rassed by  the  difficulty  of  disposing  of  the  silver  coins  which  it  under- 
took to  receive  from  its  subjects  in  exchange  for  gold.  India  and  China 
were  the  only  countries  by  which  any  large  quantities  of  silver  could  be 
absorbed,  and  the  German  Goyemment  found  that  the  expense  of  freight 
and  insurance  was  such  as  to  make  its  exportation  a  questionable  expe- 
dient. The  throwing  of  so  large  a  quantity  into  the  market,  coupled 
with  increased  productiveness  in  the  American  mines,  had  the  effect  of 
reducing  the  value  of  silver,  and  its  price  measured  in  gold  fell  in  1876 
to  a  lower  point  than  it  had  ever  before  touched,  Imng  such  as  to  indi* 
cate  that  its  value  was  hardly  more  than  one  eighteenth  of  that  of  gold. 
The  English  Govemment  lias  the  power  to  introduce  a  gold  standard 
into  India,  and  such  a  measure,  if  adopted,  would  greatly  promote  the 
interests  of  commerce ;  but  it  is  natural  that  statesmen  should  shrink 
from  the  task  of  disposing  of  five  milliards  of  silver  coin  which  might  be 
rendered  superfluous  by  such  a  change.  It  is  frequently  stated  that  the 
natives  of  India  are  unwilling  to  receive  a  gold  currency,  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  choice  has  ever  been  afforded  them  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  it  worth  their  while  to  accept  it. 
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The  ihird  gyBtem,  that  of  the  double  standard,  is  that  which  is  gene- 
rally preferred  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  as  well  as  in  America.  It  is 
open  to  two  serions  objections : — 1.  That  it  gives  the  debtor  an  oppor- 
tunity of  paying  his  creditor  what  is  of  less  value  than  that  which  he 
borrowed ;  and,  ^.  That  it  imposes  an  excessive  amount  of  unnecessary 
laboor  upon  the  Mint.  Where  this  system  is  maintained  it  is  necessary 
for  the  Government  to  fix  the  proportion  in  which  gold  and  silver  are  to 
stand  to  each  other.  Thus,  when  the  French  Government  enacts  that  a 
kilogramme  of  gold  (900  fine)  shall  be  coined  into  d,100f.,  and  that  a 
kilogramme  of  silver  of  the  same  fineness  shall  be  coined  into  200f.,  it 
enacts  that  gold  shall  exchange  for  silver  in  the  proportion  of  15 j^  to  1. 
When  the  proportion  is  decided  on,  the  Government,  of  course,  endea- 
Tonrs  to  fix  it  in  accordance  with  the  actual  rate  at  which  the  two  metals 
exchange  for  each  other  in  the  market ;  but  however  accurately  tliis  may 
be  done,  the  proportion  is  sure  to  vary  from  mouth  to  month  and  from 
year  to  year,  and  unless  the  Government  is  continually  enacting  new 
laws  on  the  subject,  its  regulations  ai*e  soon  found  to  favour  one  metal 
at  the  expense  of  the  other.  When  this  happens,  the  over- valued  metal 
alone  is  brought  to  the  Mint  to  be  coined,  and  the  existing  coins  which 
have  been  made  of  the  under-value  metal  are  melted  down  and  sold  as 
bullion.  Thus,  so  long  as  a  person  who  possessed  a  kilogramme  of 
silver  could  only  obtain  198f.  in  gold  coin  by  selling  it  in  the  market, 
but  could  obtain  200f.  in  silver  coin  by  taking  it  to  the  French  Mint — 
which  200f.  in  silver  coin  would  serve  just  as  well  for  discharging  all 
debts  in  France  as  an  equal  nominal  amount  of  gold  coin — it  was 
obviously  his  interest  to  take  his  silver  to  the  Mint,  and  as  obviously 
the  interest  of  the  possessors  of  gold  coins  to  melt  them  down,  and  sell 
the  bullion  for  a  price  somewhat  above  8,1  OOf.  the  kdogramme.  This 
necessarily  follows  from  the  principle  that  everybody  desires  to  obtain 
wealth  by  the  least  possible  labour ;  and  a  comparison  of  the  market 
prices  of  gold  and  silver  bullion  with  those  fixed  by  the  Mint  will 
enable  us  to  say,  even  without  actual  records,  which  of  the  two  metals 
is  sent  to  the  Mint  to  be  coined.  Although,  as  a  general  rule,  the  pro- 
portion varies  within  narrow  limits,  it  has  been  perpetually  changing, 
both  in  ancient  and  modem  times.  Lord  Liverpool,  in  an  interesting 
appendix  to  his  valuable  "  Treatise  on  the  Coins  of  the  Realm,"  has 
collected  much  information  respecting  the  proportions  which  prevailed 
in  difiPerent  periods  of  antiquity.  The  highest  which  he  mentions  was 
17  to  1,  and  the  lowest  7^  to  1,  which  latter  was  recorded  by  Suetonius 
as  a  remarkable  effect  of  the  immense  quantities  of  gold  which  were 
brought  to  Rome  by  JuUus  Ccesar  after  the  conquest  of  Gaul.  It  would 
seem  that  12  to  1  was  the  usual  proportion,  and  such,  at  all  events^  it 
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•was  in  the  time  of  Xenophon.  At  first  dght  his  testimony  seemaio  be 
to  tbe  effect  that  the  proportion  was  10  to  1,  for  he  speaks  of  one  talent 
of  gold  as  being  equivalent  to  ten  of  silver,  but  the  talent  used  in 
irdj^iing  gold  was  a  smaller  weight  than  that  used  for  silver,  and  the 
proportion  was  really  12  to  1.  This  rate  was  by  no  means  unoommon 
even  as  late  as  the  dose  of  the  16th  oentuiy,  but  during  the  last  and 
present  oenturies  the  fluctuations  have  been  generally  between  16  to  1 
•nd  16  to  1. 

The  whole  history  of  the  English  coinage  is  the  hirtory  of  a  continued 
■truggle  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  keep  both  metals  in  Giiculatioot 
in  qxite  of  the  inducements  which  it  held  out  to  its  subjects  to  enqikiy 
only  one  of  them.  Thus,  in  the  second  and  third  years  of  James  the 
First's  reign  sQver  was  over  valued,  and  the  gold  coin  disappeared  from 
oiionlation.  The  Government  then  reduced  the  weight  of  the  gold  ooin 
v^iile  still  giving  them  the  same  nominal  value,  and  the  eBed  was,  as. 
was  intended,  to  bring  gold  again  to  the  Mint,  But  in  six  yean  it  was 
ftmnd  that  silver  had  again  Mien  in  proportion  to  gold,  aoid  that  ftfae 
gold  coins  were  again  disappearing.  In  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign  a 
proclamation  was  issued  assigning  a  higher  nominal  value  to  the  gold 
coins  idiich  were  already  in  circulation,  and  the  rise  in  this  case  was 
equivalent  to  10  per  cent.  Early  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  an 
Act  was  passed  which  made  silver  legal  tender  to  any  amount,  and 
ordered  that  the  gold  coins  should  only  be  received  with  the  consent  of 
the  creditors.  Thus,  as  far  as  the  law  was  concerned^  a  silver  standard  was 
established,  but  for  practical  purposes  the  double  standard  was  in  force,  as 
it  was  publicly  announced  that  guineas  would  be  received  at  the  Govern- 
ment offices  as  equivalent  to  twenty-two  shillings,  and  the  practical 
effect  was  that  they  were  generally  received  at  that  rate.  Adam  Smith 
has  pointed  out  that  even  where  there  is  no  legal  enactment  fixing  the 
proportion  between  the  two  metals  it  is  generally  established  by  a 
proclamation,  which  in  practice  has  the  same  effect.  The  rate  thus  fixed 
was  too  favourable  to  gold  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  William  the 
Third,  and  this  fact  contributed  to  the  lamentable  confusion  into  which 
monetary  matters  then  drifted.  It  is  evident  from  Lowndes'  report 
that  no  silver  was  brought  to  the  Mint  to  be  coined,  and  that  this  was 
too  permanent  a  phenomenon  to  admit  of  Locke's  explanation  that  the 
foreign  exchanges  were  unfavourable  to  this  country.  It  is  quite  true 
that  large  amounts  of  silver  were  required  for  remittance  to  the  Nether- 
landB  for  the  pay  and  support  of  the  English  army  which  was  then 
carrying  on  a  war  with  France.  But  unless  a  coimtry  possesses  mines  of 
its  own,  which  England  did  not,  it  is  impossible  that  it  can  continue 
permanently  to  export  either  gold  or  silver,  and  there  is  no  question 
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thafc  silver  coins  were  urgently  required,  and  would  have  been  forth- 
coming if  the  Mint  regulations  had  been  favourable  to  their  production. 
Although  it  was  not  profitable  to  bring  silver  to  the  Mint,  it  was 
profitable  to  pay  debts  in  the  worn  silver  coins  which  were  then  so 
abundant.  As  was  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter,  all  silver  coins  which 
had  been  fairly  worn  and  had  not  been  evidently  clipped  were  received 
by  the  Government  and  by  private  individuals  at  their  fxill  nominal  rate, 
and  [although  gold  was  over-valued  when  compared  with  silver  fresh 
from  the  Mint,  it  was  under-valued  in  comparison  with  the  deter- 
iorated silver  coins.  Indeed,  wherever  the  double  standard  is  in  force, 
the  under-valued  metal  makes  its  appearance  only  in  the  shape  of 
old  coins,  which  become  more  and  more  worn  as  years  pass  by,  without 
any  addition  being  made  to  the  previous  stock.  Macaulay,  who  has 
given  a  ftiU  account  of  this  subject  in  his  history,  has  quoted  some  lines 
from  the  "  Frogs  of  Aristophanes  "  (718-31),  ridiculing  the  Athenians 
for  preferring  bad  coins  to  good  ones,  and  worthless  politicians  to  able 
statesmen.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  time  of  Aristophanes  the  double 
standard  was  maintained  at  Athens,  with  its  inevitable  effect  of 
preventing  the  supply  of  new  coins  of  one  or  other  metal.  Macaulay 
considered  the  fact  to  be  easily  explained  by  remarking  (vol.  iv.,  p.  621), 
that  men  would  not  give  six  shillings  to  pay  a  debt  which  they  could 
discharge  with  five,  and  that  the  good  coins  would  naturally  be  exported, 
and  the  bad  kept  at  home.  This  is  so  far  true  that  the  newer  coins  are 
always  selected  for  melting  when  merchants  require  bullion  for  foreign 
remittance ;  and  our  gold  currency  suffers  from  this  practice  at  the 
present  day,  but  certainly  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  give  rise  to  general 
complaints  on  the  part  of  the  public,  or  to  suggest  a  joke  to  a  comic 
writer.  Lowndes  proposed  that  the  weight  of  the  silver  coins  should  be 
reduced  so  that  an  ounce  should  be  coined  into  75  pence  instead  of  62, 
as  was  then  the  practice  ;  and  had  his  suggestion  been  adopted,  it  would, 
no  doubt,  have  had  the  effect  which  he  desired  of  bringing  silver  to  the 
Mint.  But  he  himself  did  not  understand  the  reasons  which  would  have 
made  his  plan  successful,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  he 
proposed  that  the  Government  should  compel  publicans  to  bring  their 
silver  tankards  to  be  melted  at  the  Mint.  A  reduction  of  the  weight 
of  the  silver  coins,  while  the  gold  coins  were  left  unaltered,  would  have 
been  a  raising  of  the  proportion  which  silver  bore  to  gold,  and  as  it 
would  have  been  a  rise  of  nearly  25  per  cent.,  silver  would  assuredly 
have  been  over-valued,  and  would  have  rapidly  expelled  gold  from  the 
cbculation.  But  Lowndes  did  not  even  allude  to  this  as  an  argument 
in  favour  of  his  plan,  and  he  merely  proposed  the  rate  of  75  pence  to  the 
ounce  because  that  was  nearly  the  price  at  which  an  ounce  of  silver  was 
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poroluied  in  eziciuBige  for  deteriorated  liher  odns.  Locke  devoted  hfi 
aigQiiieiit  to  demonetradng  that  a  rednotion  in  tbe  wei^^t  of  the  ocnna 
woold  be  ibUowed  bj  a  ooncflponding  ledoction  in  their  Talne ;  and  tim 
k  peiftctly  trae,  bat  as  the  new  ooina  would  have  been  worth,  at  kaat^ 
as  mnohaB  the  old  worn  ones,  it  does  not  i^pear  that  the  people  wonld 
have  nlfered  the  inoonyenience  of  a  diange  in  the  valne  of  mooegr, 
WboL  the  GoYemment  at  length  determined  to  cany  ont  a  thonrngfa 
xelbnn  of  the  ooinagey  it  agreed  to  reoeive  all  the  old  pieces  at  their  flail 
rate^  and  to  give  new  ones  in  exchange,  and  this  prooea  was  earned  ooft 
at  an  enormons  e^nnae.  What  the  expense  was  is  not  aocoratdj  known^ 
Imt  it  can  hardly  have  been  less  than  100,000,000(1,  a  large  som  even  in 
oar  own  time,  and,  in  oomparison  with  the  wealth  of  the  oonntiy  at  that 
time,  certainly  prodigioos.  As  all  the  hammered  pieces  were  called  in 
and  mdted  down,  and  new  onei^  with  raised  edges,  were  issoed  in  their 
stead,  the  practice  of  dii^iing  was  for  ever  pat  an  end  to ;  and  no  sooh 
oonftuBon  as  then  existed  has  ever  been  again  experienced.  Thedifflocdty 
of  ooanter&iting  was  also  very  moch  increased  by  the  saperior  exjeootion 
ot  the  new  coins,  and  thos  the  people  were  rescmed  lh>m  both  the  evils 
ftom  whidi  they  had  formerly  salfered  so  maoh.  In  carrying  ont  the 
re-coinage  the  Government,  of  oonrw,  had  to  bay  large  qnanWties  of 
stiver  to  make  ap  for  the  deficiency  of  the  light  coins,  but  when  the 
work  was  completed,  and  the  task  of  replenishiug  the  circnlation  was 
again  left  to  the  discretion  of  private  indiyidoals,  it  was  foond  that  no 
silver  was  bronght  to  the  Mint.  It  may  be  as  well  to  mention  here 
that,  as  a  general  mle^  the  Government  is  merely  passive  as  regards  the 
supply  of  coin,  and  that  the  Mint  simply  stamps  all  the  bullion  which 
private  individuals  choose  to  bring  to  it.  This  is  still  the  case  as  regards 
the  gold  coin  of  this  country,  but  a  somewhat  different  course  is  pursued 
with  regard  to  the  silver  and  copper  coin.  When  people  found  that  it 
was  cheaper  to  buy  gold  bullion,  and  take  it  to  the  Mint,  than  to  send 
silver  thither,  they,  of  course,  took  nothing  but  gold ;  and  during  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the  immense  quantity  of  silver  coin  which  had  been 
struck  during  the  re-coinage  of  1695-9  gradually  disappeared.  Another 
change  was  subsequently  made  in  the  proportion  between  gold  and  silver, 
the  value  of  the  guinea  being  somewhat  reduced  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendation  of  Newton  ;  but  the  change  was  not  sufficient,  and  gold 
still  maintained  possession  of  the  field.  From  that  time  down  to  the  end 
of  the  century,  the  people  suffered  great  inconvenience  from  the  difficulty 
of  getting  small  change,  because  silver  was  hardly  ever  issued  from  the 
Mint.  During  the  long  period  which  elapsed  between  the  accession  of 
George  the  Third  and  the  final  abolition  of  the  double  standard  in  1816, 
there  was  only  one  year,  1787,  in  which  any  considerable  quantity  of 
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aUTor  was  ooinecL  In  1763,  2,000  shillings  were  struck  for  disfcribation 
anumg  the  crowd  on  the  occasion  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland's  entry 
into  oflSoe  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  but  no  one  brought  silver  to 
the  Mint  as  a  matter  of  business.  In  1816  the  coinage  was  established 
on  its  present  footing  by  the  Act  56,  George  the  Third,  cap.  68,  which 
enacted  that  silver  should  no  longer  be  legal  tender  for  any  larger  sum 
than  two  pounds  sterling,  and  that  all  larger  debts  must  be  discharged 
in  gold,  unless  the  creditor  were  willing  to  accept  silver.  It  also  enactod 
that  the  pound  of  silver  should  be  coined  into  06  shillings,  instead  of  62, 
aff  had  been  the  practice  ever  since  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  and 
by  so  doing  it  lowered  the  proportion  of  gold  to  silver  to  14^  to  1. 
Bat  for  the  provision  that  silver  should  only  be  legal  tender  for  a  limited 
amount,  this  enactment  would  have  had  the  efiPect  of  driving  the  gold 
ooin  from  the  circulation,  as  silver  is  considerably  over-valued.  As  an 
additional  security,  the  Government  does  not  issue  silver  coin  to  all  who 
choose  to  bring  silver  buUion  to  the  Mint,  but  issues  them  whenever 
required  by  the  Bank  of  England,  on  which  occasions  the  Mint  buys 
whatever  quantity  is  necessary  for  the  purpose.  The  Government  is  not 
more  arbitrary  in  the  supply  of  silver  coin  than  iu  that  of  gold,  for  the 
Bulk  of  England  is  guided  in  its  demands  by  the  demands  made  upon  it 
by  other  banks,  and  these,  in  their  turn,  only  obey  the  wishes  of  their 
customers.  ^  Thus  the  general  public  determines  the  quantity  of  coin 
which  shall  be  issued,  but  the  Government  is  not  so  purely  passive  in 
the  case  of  silver  as  in  that  of  gold. 

A  review  of  the  whole  period  shows  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  both  gold  and  silver  coins  to  be  kept  up  where  the  double 
standard  is  maintained.  When  gold  was  undervalued,  as  in  the  reign  of 
James  the  First,  it  disappeared  from  the  circulation,  and  the  people  had 
to  content  themselves  with  the  heavier  metal.  When  gold  was  over- 
valued, as  it  continued  to  be  during  the  whole  of  the  last  century,  no 
silver  was  coined,  and  those  who  Uved  at  that  time,  as  for  instance, 
Lord  Liverpool,  complained  bitterly  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  small 
change.  Yet  Lord  Liverpool,  though  he  has  himself  given  an  account 
of  the  whole  period  from  which  much  of  what  precedes  has  been  derived, 
had  so  slight  a  grasp  of  the  principles  which  he  himself  enunciated,  that 
he  supposed  that  in  his  own  time  people  preferred  gold  merely  because  it 
was  lighter,  and  so  more  convenient  for  large  payments.  He  says, "  In  very 
rich  countries,  and  especially  in  those  where  great  and  extensive  com- 
merce is  carried  on,  gold  is  the  most  proper  metal  of  which  this  prin- 
cipal measure  of  property  and  this  instrument  of  commerce  should  be 
made ;  in  such  countries  gold  will  in  practice  become  the  principal  mea- 
sure of  property  and  the  instrument  of  commerce  with  the  general 
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ooDBent  of  file  people  not  onljr  witbout  the  support  of  law,  but  in  qpite 
of  afanoet.an7kw  that  niaj  be  enacted  to  tbeoontraiy;''  (p.  146).  This 
is  80  far  from  being  tnie  tbat  there  »  nothing  which  ie  moie  easf  fixr  a 
gpvemmfflit  to  do  then  to  ezdnde  gold  trom  an  ertenriye  droolalion.  If 
tikd  EngUah  Govanment  wish  to  do  so,  all  that  would  be  neoeeBBiy 
would  be  to  enact  that  riher  ahonld  be  legal  tender  to  anj  anioiint»  and 
the  gold  coin  woold  soon  dia^qpear.  Prior  to  1871,  Germany  had  no 
difficulty  in  maintaining  a  sihrer  Btandaid  by  simply  enacting  that  sQver 
alone  should  be  legal  tender  for  large  amounts.  Eren  Adam  Smith 
observesi  '^In  reality, during  the  oontinuanoe  of  any  one  r^ulated  pro- 
portion between  the  reflpeotiye  yaluee  of  the  diflbrent  metals  in  ooin,  the 
value  of  the  most  precious  metal  regulates  the  value  of  the  whole  coin."* 
It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  Adam  Smith  was  mistaken  in  sappfm^ 
ing  that  gold  was  preferred  in  his  time  because  it  was  the  more  predous 
metal,  and  the  real  reason  was  that  gold  was  over-valued.  Ii^teed,  all 
Economistfl^  even  those  who,  like  M.  Wolowski,  are  in  Ihvour  of  main- 
taining a  double  standard,  are  now  agreed  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep 
both  metals  in  circulation  together,  and  that  the  over-valued  one  wffl 
always  be  preferred. 

The  experience  of  France  is  to  the  same  effect  as  that  of  England. 
Plevioudy  to  1785,  the  louis  d'or  was  rated  by  the  French  Mint  at 

24  livreSy  while  the  bullion  which  it  contained  was  worth  in  the  market 

25  livreSy  10  sols. ;  and,  as  it  therefore  answered  nobody's  purpose  to  pay 
in  gold,  the  gold  coin  almost  disappeared,  although  gold  was,  of  courEe, 
the  more  precious  metal.  In  1808  (7  Germinal  year  11) ;  the  French 
Government  ordered  that  a  kilogramme  of  gold  should  be  coined  into 
8,1  oof.,  and  a  kilogramme  of  sHver  into  200f.,  thus  fixing  the  proportion 
at  15^  to  1.  At  that  time,  and  for  fifty  years  after^'ards,  gold  was 
worth  more  than  fifteen  and  a  half  times  as  much  as  silver,  the  propor- 
tion being  generally  about  15J  to  1.  Silver  was  thus  over-valued,  and 
was  accordingly  preferred  to  such  an  extent  that  gold  very  seldom  made 
its  appearance  in  large  payments.  But  the  effect  of  the  gold  discoveries 
in  California  and  Australia  was  to  reduce  the  value  of  gold  more  than  tbat 
of  silver,  and  the  proportion  fell  to  15|  to  1.  As  soon  as  this  was  observed, 
which  was  in  1849,  the  bullion  dealers  commenced  sending  gold  to  the 
Mint,  and  buying  up  and  melting  down  the  silver  coin,  to  be  exported 
in  the  form  of  ingots  to  India  and  China.  The  price  of  silver  expressed 
in  gold  com  being  208f.  a  kilogramme,  while  the  same  weight  of  silver 
converted  into  coin  would  only  serve  to  pay  a  debt  of  200f.,  there  was 
every  inducement  to  continue  the  substitution  of  gold  for  silver  until 

*  Book  L    camp.  V.    M^CiOlooh's  Edition,  1863,  p.  IS. 
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&e  whole  ciuTency  of  France  had  been  completely  transformed.    In 
1857  the  French  Qoyemment  serionslj  thought,  and  actually  took  steps 
towards  legally  prosecuting  some  of  the  principal  bullion  dealers  of 
Parifl^  who  made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  they  were  busily  engaged  in 
melting  down  the  silver  coin,  but  on  maturer  reflection  they  abandoned 
80  ridiculous  a  method  of  counteracting  the'  inducements  which  the  law 
held  out  to  the  practice.    M.  Chevalier's  able  work  on  the  probable  fall 
in  the  value  of  gold  appeared  at  tlu's  time,  and  its  object  was  to  induce 
the  Oovemmcnt  to  lower  the  nominal  value  of  the  gold  coin  to  such  an 
extent  as  would  bring  the  proportion  between  gold  and  silver  to  the 
same  rate  as  that  prevailing  in  the  market,  and  thus  to  take  away  the 
inducement  to  melt  down  the  silver  coin.     He  pro})osed  this  not  so 
much  as  a  matter  of  convenience  as  one  of  public  faith,  maintaining  that 
the  real  object  of  the  law  of  7  germinal  year  1 1  was  to  maintain  silver  as 
the  standard,  and  to  fix  the  proportion  so  that  gold  would  not  be  used  to 
any  great  extent.     If  the  debtors  who  had  contracted  to  pay  in  silver 
were  allowed  to  pay  in  gold  merely  because  gold  had  become  cheaper, 
it  is  clear,  as  M.  Chevalier  contends,  that  a  loss  would  be  inflicted  on 
the  creditors,  and  this  must  have  hapixjued  in  France  after  1849  ; 
although,  as  the  change  in  the  proportion  was  very  slight,  it  must  have 
caused  a  very  trifling  addition  to  the  loss  which  all  creditors  suffered 
from  the  depreciation  of  gold  and  silver.      Other  authorities,  as  M. 
Wolowski,  deny  that  the  object  of  the  law  has  been  correctly  stated  by 
M'  Chevalier,  and  maintain  that  it  was  intended  to  establi^  a  double 
standard.    The  controversy  is  like  those  which  we  have  seen  regarding 
the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  on  such  occasions  as 
the  appointment  of  Sir  Robert  Collier  to  a  seat  on  the    Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  Mr.  Gladstone's  retention  of  his 
seat  in'  the  House  of  Commons  after  he  had  accepted  the  oflBco  of 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  without  having  resigned  the  Lordship 
of  the  Treasury.    The  law  says  that  any  Frenchman  may  pay  a  debt  of 
8,100f.  by  giving  either  one  kilogramme  of  gold  or  15^  kilogrammes  of 
silver  coin.     But  M.  Chevalier  quotes  a  remark  made  by  M.  Gaudin, 
the  then  Minister  of  Finance,  to  the  effect  that  whoever  has  a  debt  of 
200f.  owing  to  him  shall  always  receive  a  kilogramme  of  silver,  neither 
more  nor  less.     If  this  was  really  what  he  meant  he  ought  to  have  made 
the  law  more  explicit  on  the  point,  but  no  English  judge  would  interpret 
a  law  according  to  the  speeches  of  the  ministers  who  proposed  the  bill. 
If  we  consider  the  question  upon  wider  than  technical  grounds  it  seems 
a  strange  contention  that  the  creditors  of  1853  were  defrauded  because  a 
minister  who  had  proposed  a  law  fifty  years  before  had  said  that  he  in- 
tended that  they  should  be  paid  in  silver.    Every  creditor  most  ha.^ 


been  more  or  less  clearly  ei-ignisant  <i  ihs  bnr  vbidi  aitilioriied  dcbtoii 
to  pay  either  in  gold  ur  silver,  bti  anfy  tbow  onditon  vbo  had  watai 
taetc  for  hiatoricsl  studies  were  Mketj  to  htm  bewd  </t  M,  Qaadin'i  obKt^ 
rations.  The  French  Governmetit  dkngarded  M,  Olunlier'i  jmtat 
und  allowed  the  Bubetitution  of  gold  fbr  silvflr  to  toke  it*  OomM.  la 
justice  to  M.  Chevalier  it  should  be  lenmibcnd  tiuit  tlmmf^oat  fail 
work  he  assunied  that  the  value  of  gold  would  be  reduced  l^  one-hilt  . 
while  that  of  silver  would  remain  nmltored,  end  if  tbe  &ctB  had  been 
in  Bccordnnce  with  this  hjpothen  than  wonld  iam  been  •  tccj 
Btroug  case  in  favour  of  his  propcnl.  The  Freni^  people  deriTB  a 
certain  adrantagc  from  the  nee  of  gold,  and  thie  connterbBlaocxs  the 
slight  loss  which  some  creditors  Bonut  oertainlj  have  BOBtained.  For 
some  years  after  the  Califomian  diaooTeriw  the  French  Hint  waa  m 
overwhelmed  with  work  in  coining  gold  that  it  was  found  QeoeaBai7  to 
pass  a  law  releasing  it  from  the  iieaeadtj  of  coining  more  than  a  miQka 
francs  a.  daj-,  and  even  at  this  rate  the  importOH  of  ballion  won  aom** 
timee  kept  waiting  for  two  or  thiee  moDtha  before  thf^  receired  tlHtt 
coin  in  exchange.  As  gold  l>ccan»e  plentiful  nlver  became  scane,  anil 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  small  change  canaed.ao  much  inco&TOiiaM 
that  the  Govcinnioit  at  length,  in  1867,  followed  the  auapiia  of 
Hiig<Ttin)^  1^  radnctng  tbe  tinenen  of  the  Bmdla  iilTer  coihb  to  andi  at 
extent  that,  as  far  as  they  were  concerned,  silver  was  over-Talncd,  and 
there  was,  therefore,  no  advantage  to  be  gained  by  melting  them.  The 
aame  inconvenience  having  been  felt  in  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  Italy, 
the  same  remedy  was  applied  in  those  conntries  as  in  France.  '  These 
four  countries  agreed  in  16G5  to  a  monetary  convention,  by  which  the 
coins  of  each  were  allowed  to  circnlate  in  all  the  other  three,  and  one  of 
the  articles  stipulated  that  all  the  silver  coins  of  less  value  than  five 
franca  should  be  made  of  silver  6S5  fine  instead  of  900  fine  as  had 
formerly  been  the  rule,  while  their  weight  remained  unaltered.  As  the 
weight  and  fineness  of  the  gold  coins  remained  the  same,  this  was 
eqaivalent  to  filing  the  proportion  between  gold  and  silver  at  about  14J 
to  1,  and  it  was  at  the  same  time  agreed  that  these  coins  should  only  be 
legal  tender  np  to  the  amount  of  fifty  francs,  being  the  same  limit  as 
that  which  is  adopted  in  England.  A  limit  was  also  assigned  to  the 
quantity  of  these  ooins  which  each  government  might  coin,  the  quantity 
being  in  proporton  to  the  population  of  the  respective  countries.  These 
measures  have  been  effectual  in  maintaining  an  adequate  supply  of  small 
change,  but  as  the  five-franc  piece  is  Etill  of  its  old  weight  and  fiuenen, 
and  is  still  legal  tender  to  any  amount,  the  French  are  still  exposed  to  a 
Bubstitution  of  silver  for  gold  whenever  the  price  of  the  former  taSi 
SOOf.  the  kilogramme.    Bnoh  was  the  case  in  1^67,  and  a  lai^ 
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quantity  of  silver  was  sent  to  the  Mint,  and  in  1873  the  price  of  sUver 
fell  so  much  in  consequence  of  its  expulsion  from  the  coinage  of 
Germany^  that  all  the  countries  included  in  the  monetary  convention 
experienced  a  considerable  increase  in  the  coinage  of  silver,  and  their 
governments  held  a  conference,  at  which  it  was  agreed  to  limit  the 
coinage  of  five-france  pieces  to  a  small  amount  during  1874.  Ah'eady 
in  1870  the  French  Government  had  appointed  a  conunission  to  consider 
whether  it  would  be  desirable  to  abandon  the  double  standard,  and  to 
adopt  gold  as  the  sole  standard  of  value,  and  seventeen  out  of  twenty- 
three  commissioners  gave  their  opinions  in  favour  of  this  course.  The 
majority  included  M.  Chevalier,*  who  has  now  thought  it  wise  to  accept 
accompHshed  facts,  and  favours  a  gold  standard  as  the  best  basis  for  an 
assimilation  of  the  coinages  of  all  countries.  The  report  of  the 
commission  did  not  appear  till  1872,  its  publication  having  been  delayed 
by  the  war,  which  broke  out  almost  as  soon  as  the  commissioneni  had 
concluded  their  labours.  The  French  Government  has  not  yet  acted  on 
their  suggestions,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  it  ynM  do  so, 
and  that  the  double  standard  will  be  abandoned,  not  only  in  France,  but 
in  all  the  countries  which  were  parties  to  the  convention  of  1865. 

A  review  of  the  experience  of  France  shows  that  the  double  standard 
inflicts  considerable  inconvenience  where  the  proportion  between  gold 
and  silver  is  fixed  so  near  to  the  average  market  rate  as  to  favour  each 
metal  alternately.  In  the  first  place,  creditors  are  constantly  exposed 
to  a  slight  loss  by  the  option  which  debtors  enjoy  of  paying  in  whichever 
metal  happens  to  be  the  cheapest.  This  objection,  however,  is  not  so 
important  as  that  which  is  grounded  on  the  great  amount  of  unnecessary 
labour  which  is  imposed  upon  the  Mint.  In  whatever  way  the  expenses 
of  coining  are  provided  for,  the  fact  remains  that  the  labour  of  many 
men  is  employed  in  producing  coins  which  are  to  be  melted  down  before 
they  have  done  as  much  work  as  coins  ought  to  do  ;  and  so  much  labour 
is  thereby  withdrawn  from  more  useful  occupations.  But  for  the  double 
standard  the  silver  coins  which  were  in  use  before  1850  would  have 
served  the  people  until  1860  with  very  slight  annual  additions,  and  all 
the  labour  of  coiuing  two  milliards  of  gold  would  have  been  saved.  Even 
admitting  that  this  was  a  labour  France  must  have  undertaken  at  some 
time  or  other,  there  still  remains  the  waste  of  labour  which  occurs  when- 
ever silver  five-franc  pieces  are  coined  to  take  the  place  of  gold.  The 
change  which  has  been  made  in  the  smaller  silver  coins  shows  that  the 
Government  finds  it  impossible  to  maintain  the  double  standard  in  its 
integrity,  and  it  will  be  strange  indeed  if  France  can  permanently  repose 

*  See  £ii<iueie.8ur  la  QuoAtion  MoD^talre.    FariHi  1872.     Vol.  XL,  p.  395. 
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It  Midi  a  hifting  [teoe.  Tfas  experieoM  of  tie  United  SUtes  has  been  T\ 
In  illnqieoti  udogoiii  to  thit  of  Fnuoe.  A  law  passed  id  1702,  soon 
iftor  the  fintatioti  ot  the  nsiini,  fixed  the  pn;oortion  of  gold  to  gilvor  at 
U  to  1 1  aad,  M  tilil  ma  bdmr  the  maricet  rate,  it  wus  too  favonrabio 
to  dw>  iriooh  alone  wu  onnad  in  saj  large  quantities,  as  long  as  tlia 
Inr  ooQitiDaed  in  teoe.  la  1804,  hoiranr,  tbe  quantity  of  gold  in  the 
m(^  ma  aomiHli  zodnoed  that  the  pcoportkn  was  nlt^red  to  1 G  to  ] ,  and 
ihe  eibot  of  Iha  change  ma  a  gmdnid  aaljattttitiou  of  gold  for  silver,  as 
tta  nta  fapmOtag  ia  the  nnibet  waa  abrat  15|  to  1.  The  dollar  bad 
Imn  tmaalj  worth  about  4a.  6d.  aterliilg,  and  after  the  reduction  whs 
'  irtlik  abottt  4a>  l|d,  t  and  it  is  «  ooiioaa  inatancc  of  the  tenacity  of  old 
kabUa  tlMk  thoof^  the  change  waa  made  in  1884  it  was  not  till  the 
wamamoeuunt  of  1871  that  the  Oommittee  of  the  London  Stock  Es- 
nhanga  oeaaed  to  reokoa  the  doDan  aa  •matii  4s.  Gd.  in  quotations  of 
Vniled  fltatei  aBoaritiei.  The  GaUibndan  diacovcries  had  such  an  etTcct 
-fai  aooelantfaig  iba  Umpfitaaim  at  the  BOrer  coin  that  the  aovemnietit 
vai  oUSged  iA  1858  to  zeAua  the  veigfat  of  the  Bilvcr  coins  of  smaller 
denomiBatiau  than  voa  dollar,  making  tia  proportion  in  their  ctifie  14| 
to  1,  and  to  limit  the  amoont  fbr  iriiioh  tisn^  should  be  legal  tender. 
fChe  ritvet  doQar  txntinoM  m^  1678  to  be  b^l  tender  to  any  amonsL^ 
but  18  the  (nopcntion  ia  the  coinage  vaa  16  to  ],  n-liilc  iu  the  market  ififl 
has  been  generally  below  15^  to  1,  very  few  silrer  dollars  hare  been 
coined  since  1858.  In  1878,  the  remarkable  fall  in  the  price  of  ailYer 
raises  the  proportion  to  a  trifle  above  16  to  1,  and  the  TJoited  States 
GoTemment  seriously  entertained  the  idea  of  retnming  to  specie  pay- 
ments on  a  silver  basis,  bat  the  price  rose  again  before  it  carried  out  its 
intention.  Both  in  France  and  the  United  States  the  effect  of  the  Gali- 
fomian  disooveriee  was  to  induce  the  Government  to  issue  small  gold 
ooiaB  of  the  same  denomination  as  the  lugest  silver  coins  already  in  use, 
the  flve-^ranc  piece  ia  the  one  case  and  the  dollar  in  the  other,  the  two 
coins  being  of  the  same  fineuees,  and  very  nearly  of  the  same  weight. 
In  both  oonntriee  it  has  been  fonnd  impossible  to  maintain  the  donUe 
standard  in  its  integrity,  tmd  the  present  state  of  things  must  be  regarded 
08  merely  provisionaL  The  United  States  having  adopted  a  higher  pro- 
portioa  than  Fraace  has  done  have  snffbred  less  inconvenience  from  the 
flactnations  of  the  market. 

M.  Wolowski,  the  most  eminent  defender  of  the  donble  standard,  bases 
his  argmnent  on  the  very  &ct  which  is  generally  regarded  as  affording 
the  strongest  reasons  f<a  rejecting  it.  In  his  evidence*  before  the 
Monetary  Oommission  in  1870,  he  objects  to  the  nse  of  the  phiaae 

-    *  Bee  tha  EIl<lllet^  Jtc,  vol.  L,  p,  Ul,  et  wq. 
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"double  standard,"  on  the  ground  that  only  one  metal  can  be  the 
standard  at  any  one  time,  and  maintains  that  France  has  had  a  gold  and 
a  sUvcr  standard  alternately.  This  alternation  he  considers  as  extremely 
useftd  in  that  it  conduces  to  stability  in  the  value  of  money.  If  the 
value  of  gold  rises  silver  is  used  in  its  stead,  and  if  silver  rises  gold  is 
used,  and  thus  a  rise  in  the  value  of  the  one  is,  to  some  extent,  counter^ 
balanced  by  an  increased  use  of  the  other.  If  all  the  money  in  the 
world  were  made  of  one  metal  alone,  there  would,  M.  Wolowski  considers, 
be  more  danger  of  a  rapid  change  in  its  value  than  there  is  at  present, 
now  that  the  effect  of  the  cheapened  production  of  gold  is  counteracted 
by  an  increased  use  of  it  for  purposes  to  which  silver  was  formerly 
applied.  It  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  highly  desirable  to  maintain  the 
value  of  money  at  the  same  level,  and  that  the  substitution  of  one  metal 
for  the  other  has  often  mitigated  the  effects  of  an  improvement  in 
production.  But  even  if  a  gold  standard  were  universally  adopted 
throughout  the  world  silver  coins  would  still  be  used  for  small  payments; 
and  a  rise  in  the  value  of  gold  would  still  be  followed  by  an  increased 
use  of  silver  coin,  and  vice  versa.  If,  for  instance,  the  average  of  the 
weekly  wages  of  the  agricultural  labourers  of  this  country  should  again 
fall  below  12f.  50c.,  silver  coins  would  again  be  generally  used  for  paying 
their  wages,  instead  of  gold  coins,  as  at  present.  It  is,  moreover, 
probable  that  a  rise  in  the  value  of  gold  would  have  some  effect  in 
promoting  an  increased  use  of  silver  plate  and  silver  watches  by  those 
who  would  formerly  have  had  such  articles  made  of  gold.  As  regards 
the  present  time  more  particularly  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is 
gold  which  is  now  exposed  to  a  certain  and  considerable  depreciation, 
and  that  this  will  certainly  be  retarded  by  whatever  steps  are  taken  to 
obtain  an  increased  employment  for  it.  On  these  grounds,  therefore,  I 
am  inclined  not  to  attach  so  much  weight  to  M.  Wolowski's  argument 
as  he  does  himself.  There  is,  however,  nothing  in  his  opinions  which  is 
inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  Political  Economy,  and  the  task  of  the 
Economist  is  simply  to  point  out  what  are  the  effects  which  follow  from 
any  given  system,  while  it  is  for  the  politician  to  strike  the  balance 
between  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  different  systems.  But 
Mr.  Seyd,  the  principal,  if  not  the  only  writer  who  in  this  country 
advocates  the  introduction  of  the  double  standard,  does  so  on  grounds 
which  could  not  be  maintained  by  any  one  well  acquainted  with  the 
principles  of  Political  Economy.  He  is  a  banker  who  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  all  the  facts  relating  to  the  production  and  distribution  of 
the  precious  metals,  and  his  work  on  "  Bullion  and  Foreign  Exchanges  " 
is  a  valuable  mine  of  information  to  all  those  who  wish  to  study  the 
details  of  the  subject.    But  .with  the  exception  of  a  single  work  of  M. 
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Chevalier's,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  studied  the  writings  of  any 
Political  Economist,  and  the  natural  consequence  has  been  that  in  the 
chapter  which  he  has  devoted  to  a  defence  of  the  double  standard  (part 
III.,  chap.  IV.),  he  has  fallen  into  some  strange  errors.  He  tells  us  that 
if  silver  is  partially  demonetised,  i.0.,  is  no  longer  used  as  coin,  except 
for  the  purpose  of  small  change,  a  great  stock  of  silver  will  be  thrown 
on  the  market,  which  could  not  be  absorbed  without  submitting  to  a 
great  reduction  in  its  price.  If  the  price  falls  very  considerably,  it  will, 
he  tells  us,  be  impossible  to  maintain  the  English  silver  coin  in  circnlation. 
He  says  : — "  Let  us  suppose  silver  to  go  down  in  price  some  30  or  50 
per  cent.,  what  would  be  the  inevitable  eflfect  of  this  fall  upon  the  silver 
coinage  still  remaining  in  circulation  ?  The  actual  price  at  which  the 
English  silver  coinage  is  issued  is  66d.  per  oz.  standard  ;  in  other 
countries  it  is  issued  at  60|d.  to  61d.  per  oz.,  the  present  market  price 
being  61^d.  But  let  the  price  of  the  metal,  regulated  simply  by  the 
laws  of  supply  and  demand,  fall  some  80  or  50  per  cent.,  say  to  48d.  or 
did.  per  oz.,  will  any  one  pretend  to  maintain  that  the  law  of  legal 
tender  will  be  sufficiently  powerful  to  keep  up  the  nominal  value  of  the 
silver  coinage  ?  The  people  may  consent  to  take  a  farthing  bronze  piece 
for  a  penny,  but  they  certainly  will  never  agree  to  take  eightpence  or 
sixpence  for  a  full  shilling."  (p.  609.)  But  he  gives  us  no  reason  why 
the  nominal  value  of  the  coin  should  not  remain  constant  while  the  price 
of  bullion  is  falling.  Even  so  great  a  difference  as  fifty  per  cent, 
between  the  value  of  silver  coin  and  an  equal  weight  of  bullion  is  not 
without  a  precedent.  The  people  of  China  were  long  acccustomed  to  use 
dollars  of  a  particular  pattern,  called  the  Carolus  dollar,  which  wei-e  coined 
by  the  Spanish  Government  in  Mexico,  but  which  were  no  longer  issued 
after  Mexico  achieved  its  independence.  As  time  went  on,  the  Carolus 
dollars  became  scarcer  and  scarcer,  but  the  Chinese  felt  more  confidence 
in  the  purity  of  the  metal  of  which  they  were  made  than  in  that  of  the 
newer  dollars  which  were  coined  in  Mexico  or  elsewhere ;  and,  though 
these  coins  were  of  nearly  the  same  weight  and  fineness  as  a  five-franc 
piece,  they  would  at  one  time  exchange  for  seven-and-a-half  francs  in 
other  coins.  If  it  be  true  that  people  would  not  take  sixpence  or  eightpence 
for  a  shilling,  it  is  not  from  any  unN\illiugness  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
but  merely  from  the  inducement  which  a  very  high  seigniorage  would 
hold  out  to  private  coiners.  The  law  which  limits  the  use  of  silver  coin 
to  payments  not  exceeding  fifty  francs  renders  it  very  difficult  for 
private  coiners  to  dispose  of  so  large  a  quantity  as  they  must  make  in 
order  to  compensate  the  risk  incurred  by  breaking  the  law ;  but  if  it  be 
true  that  a  profit  of  50  per  cent,  on  each  coin  would  be  sufficient  to 
render  private  coining  profitable,  a  simple  remedy  can  be  at  once 
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applied.  It  is  only  necessary  for  the  Oovemment  to  reduce  either  the 
weight  or  the  fineness  of  the  coins  (whichever  may  be  found  most  con- 
venient), to  such  an  extent  as  to  afford  no  higher  profit  then  10  per  cent, 
to  private  coiners,  and  their  operations  will  at  once  be  put  an  end  to. 
Mr.  Seyd  contends  that  the  disuse  of  silver  will  be  a  diminution  of  the 
wealth  of  the  world.  After  estimating  the  quantity  of  silver  coin  which 
will  be  thrown  out  of  circulation  at  twelve  milliards,  and  the  total 
amount  of  gold  and  silver  at  thirty  or  thirty-one  milliards,  he  proceeds : 
*'  We  are  justified,  then,  in  assuming  that  the  solid  circulating  medium 
now  existingin  the  world  would  suffer  a  somewhat  sudden  reduction  of  some 
thirty-eight-and-a-half  per  cent.,  for  which  we  could  not  possibly  expect 
to  find  an  immediate  compensation  in  the  increased  supply  of  gold  money, 
or  in  a  considerable  rise  in  the  value  of  gold.  Will  anyone  pretend  to 
deny  but  that  the  withdrawal  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  world's  solid 
circulating  medium  must  seriously  injure  the  best  and  truest  interests  of 
trade  and  commerce,  and  disastrously  affect  the  social  welfare  of  man- 
kind?" (p.  612).  It  may  be  doubted  whether  anyone  except  Mr.  Seyd 
himself  will  now  contend  that  the  interests  of  society  can  be  affected 
except  for  good  by  the  substitution  of  gold  for  silver.  It  is  a  mere  sub- 
stitution, for,  although  Mr.  Seyd  says  that  we  cannot  possibly  receive 
compensation  from  an  increased  supply  of  gold  money,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  for  the  silver  to  disappear  until  the  new  gold  coins  are  ready  to 
take  its  place.  Whenever  a  government  makes  such  a  change  it  always 
allows  sufficient  time  for  the  Mint  to  manufacture  the  new  coins  before 
it  declares  that  the  old  ones  shall  no  longer  be  legal  tender ;  and,  even, 
if  this  precaution  were  not  adopted,  the  creditors  would  be  willing  to 
accept  silver,  if  silver  were  to  be  had  in  abundance,  and  if  gold  did  not 
exist  in  sufficient  quantities.  Mr.  Seyd  tells  us  that  whatever  differences 
may  exist  among  Pohtical  Economists,  they  are  all  agreed  that  the  recent 
gold  discoveries  have  given  a  great  impulse  to  industry  and  commerce ; 
and  he  further  gives  us  his  own  opinion  that  an  increase  of  the  currency 
of  a  country,  even  in  the  form  of  inconvertible  notes,  affords  a  stimulus 
to  trade.  "  The  example,"  he  says,  "  of  the  United  States,  with  their 
greenback  currency,  is  conclusive  on  this  point,"  (p.  618) ;  and,  on  the 
next  page  he  observes:  "The  converse  surely  must  hold  equally  good, 
therefore,  viz.,  that  the  destruction  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
existing  circulating  medium,  the  annihilation  of  part  of  the  world's 
capital,  cannot  but  prove  injurious  to  the  best  and  truest  interests  of 
mankind ;  and  we  are  clearly  justified  in  maintaining  that  the  advocates 
of  the  single  gold  standard,  by  the  projected  universal  [Tohibitions  of 
payments  in  silver,  except  to  an  insignificant  amount,  would  strike  a 
most  serious  blow  against  the  advance  of  civilization  and  the  Ueflsingl 
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of  social  progreBB."  Thus  he  tells  ns  ihat  ihe  ezpolsion  of  sOyer  from 
the  currency  of  the  world  would  be  an  injury  to  trade,  while  he  tells  us 
that  the  gold  discoyeries  have  given  an  impulse  to  trade ;  and  yet  the 
new  gold  has  been  chiefly  employed  in  filling  the  place  of  the  fdlvar 
expelled  from  countries  where  the  double  standard  is  in  force.  He  teOs 
us  that  the  issue  of  greenbacks  has  given  an  impulse  to  the  trade  of  the 
United  States,  and  yet  the  greenbacks  have  been  solely  emfdoyed  to  take 
the  place  of  gold  and  silver  coin.  Thus  his  views  are  inconsistent  witk 
one  another,  besides  being  opposed  to  those  of  all  Eoonomista  who  have 
written  since  the  time  of  Adam  Smith.  As  the  value  of  money  varies 
inversely  as  its  quantity,  an  increase  of  the  quantity  does  not  increase 
the  wealth  of  a  country,  but  merely  causes  more  money  to  be  used  in 
performing  the  same  amount  of  business.  The  gold  discoveries  hav^ 
indeed,  imparted  a  certain  direction  to  the  commerce  of  the  worlds  tofc 
they  have  given  rise  to  an  extensive  trade  between  Australia  and  Oali- 
fbmia  on  the  one  part,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  on  the  other.  But  this 
has  been  a  mere  change  in  the  direction  of  the  current  and  not  an  addi- 
tion to  the  wealth  of  the  world.  The  substitution  of  gold  for  silver 
would  require  a  considerable  exchange  between  the  gold-producing  ooim<» 
tries  and  those  where  silver  coin  is  abundant ;  but  a  mere  increase  of 
trade  is  not  a  benefit  iu  itself  unless  it  brings  increased  satisfoction  to 
human  wants.  If  the  standard  of  value  were  changed  in  every  country 
every  three  years  there  would  be  a  more  frequent  exchange  of  gold  for 
silver  between  different  countries  than  there  is  at  present,  but  this 
increase  of  trade  would  be  simply  an  increase  of  trouble,  and  not  an 
advantage.  It  has  not  been  the  increase  of  the  "greenback"  cur- 
rency which  has  stimulated  the  trade  of  the  United  States,  for  whatever 
may  have  been  the  increase  in  the  nominal  amount  of  the  business  tran- 
sactions of  that  country,  the  increase,  so  far  as  it  is  due  to  the  use  of 
"  greenbacks  "  is  merely  nominal,  and  the  depreciation  of  the  currency 
has  not  raised  the  value  of  commodities.  Whatever  benefits  the  people 
have  derived  from  the  use  of  "  greenbacks  "  are  owin<^  to  the  conveni- 
ence which  so  light  and  portable  a  species  of  money  affords  as  compared 
with  gold,  and  to  the  saving  of  labour  which  is  effected  by  the  compara- 
tive disuse  of  so  expensive  a  commodity  as  gold.  Mr.  Seyd  speaks  as  if 
the  silver  which  is  expelled  from  the  currency  is  to  be  lost  to  mankind ; 
but  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that  any  great  fall  in  the  value  of  silver  would  be 
followed  by  a  great  increase  in  its  use  for  domestic  utensils  and  other 
purposes.  If  silver  were  to  lose  nineteen-twentieths  of  its  value,  even 
the  worst-paid  labourers  would  probably  use  silver  spoons  and  forks,  and 
other  articles  made  of  silver  would  come  into  general  use.  The  holders 
of  silver  would  rather  sell  it  for  one-twentieth  of  its  cost  price  than 
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throw  it  into  the  sea ;  and  whatever  was  the  extent  of  the  depreciation, 
it  wonld  prove  a  benefit  to  the  great  mass  of  the  commnnity.  Patting  an 
extreme  case,  the  utmost  effect  of  the  depreciation  could  only  be  to  put 
a  temporary  stop  to  the  working  of  silver  mines,  and  it  could  never  be 
found  impossible  to  find  some  use  or  other  for  the  existing  stock.  There 
is  yet  another  argument  put  forward  by  Mr.  Seyd  which  seems  the  most 
extraordinary  which  occurs  in  his  chapter  on  this  subject.   It  is  that  the 
prohibition  of  the  use  of  silver  for  large  payments  is  a  violation  of  the 
principles  of  Free  Trade.  He  says:  *^  It  is  clear  to  us  that  the  advocates 
and  supporters  of  the  single  gold  standard  offend  against  the  laws  of 
sound  reasoning  when,  having  taken  their  stand  professedly  upon  the 
broadest  basis  of  the  principles  of  Free  trade,  they,  at  the  end  of  their 
case,  suddenly  turn  round  deliberately  to  demand  Uie  adoption  of  a  most 
illiberal  and  prohibitory  law  to  put  down  the  use  of  silver  in  fixture  as 
a  standard  of  value  I    We  cannot  help  looking  upon  such  a  proposition 
as  one  of  the  most  flagrant  and  mischievous  violations  of  the  very  prin- 
ciples upon  which,  up  to  that  point,  all  their  arguments  in  support  of 
the  single  gold  standard  proposed  by  them  have  been  based."  (pp.  642-8)» 
I  have  seen  in  a  comic  journal  a  speech  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  spend* 
thrift  complaining  that  Free  Trade  could  not  be  said  to  prevail  so  long 
as  trade  was  shackled  with  the  onerous  and  absurd  condition  that  debtors 
should  be  compelled  to  pay  their  tradesmen's  bills.    What  was  there 
said  as  a  joke  differs  very  little  from  what  Mr.  Seyd  puts  forward  in 
sober  earnest.    Of  all  the  senses  in  which  the  hackneyed  phrase  **  Free 
Trade,"  has  been  used,  the  strangest  is  that  of  fi*eedom  to  the  debtor  to 
choose  whether  or  not  he  will  pay  his  creditor  what  is  of  equal  value  to 
that  which  he  owes.    The  establishment  of  a  gold  standard  does  not 
prevent  creditors  from  accepting  silver  in  any  quantities  which  they 
choose ;  but  merely  decides  that  payment  shall  be  made  in  gold  when  no 
stipulation  has  been  made  to  the  contrary.    It  is  necessary  for  the 
Goyemment  to  announce  publicly  what  is  the  form  in  which  it  will 
accept  payment  of  taxes,  and  it  is  convenient,  if  not  absolutely  necessary, 
to  lay  down  some  rule  for  the  guidance  of  the  tribunals  whidi  may  have 
to  settle  cases  of  unfolfilled  contracts,  and  tg  make  gold  coin  legal 
tender  is  merely  to  define  the  meaning  of  the  sums  of  money  in  which 
contracts  are  generally  expressed.      To  demonetise  silver  is  not  to 
interfere  with  the  right  of  individuals  to  exchange  commodities  in  what- 
ever way  is  mutually  convenient  to  them,  but  is  simply  to  prevent  indi- 
viduals from  forcing  others  to  accept  what  they  do  not  want  and  have 
not  promised  to  receive.    It  is  to  make  an  arrangement  for  the  general 
convenience  of  society,  and  not  to  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  indi** 
vidoals. 
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Where  sQver  is  the  standard  of  Talne  it  is  possible  for  die  pec^le 
to  nse  it  for  all  pajmentSy  however  large  or  however  small ;  bat  where  a 
gold  standard  is  in  force  it  would  be  extremely  iaoonvenient  if  the 
people  were  left  without  coins  made  of  some  cheaper  material  to  be  used 
in  small  payments.     Even  where  silver  is  the  standard  it  is  usual  to 
issue  copper  coins  for  very  small  payments.    In  order  that  these  coins 
may  not  be  melted  down,  as  so  constantly  happens  wherever  the  donble 
standard  is  in  force,  it  is  necessary  for  the  Government  to  over-vatue  the 
metal  of  which  they  are  made  in  comparison  with  that  which  is  the 
standard  of  value.    Thus,  in  the  English  coinage,  sUver  is  reckoned  as 
standing  to  gold  in  the  proportion  of  14^  to  1,  while  the  proportion  in 
the  market  is  much  higher.    To  express  the  same  thing  in  other  words, 
an  ounce  of  silver  is  coined  into  5s.  6d.,  while  it  can  be  purchased  in 
the  bullion  market  for  5s.  or  less.    Thus  a  considerable  seigniorage  is 
extracted  from  the  sflver  coin,  a  seigniorage  which  is  constantly  varying 
in  amount,  being  sometimes  as  low  as  6  per  cent  and  sometimes  higher 
than  16  per  cent.    It  is  not  a  fixed  proportion,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
seigniorage  on  gold  coin  which  is  charged  in  France,  for  the  English 
Mint  buys  silver  in  the  market  whenever  the  price  is  low,  or  whenever  it 
is  thought  convenient  to  do  so,  while  the  number  of  coins  which  are  to 
be  made  out  of  each  ounce  is  fixed  by  law.    As  the  coins  which  weigh 
an  ounce  are  capable  of  discharging  a  debt  of  5s.  6d.,  while  an  ingot 
formed  by  melting  them  would  only  sell  for  5s.  or  thereabouts,  a  loss 
would  be  incurred  by  melting  them,  and  consequently  it  is  never  done. 
The  copper,  or  rather  bronze  coins  are  rated  very  much  in  excess  of 
their  value  as  lumps  of  metal,  the  quantity  of  copper  of  which  a  penny 
is  made  not  being  worth  much  more  than  a  farthing  until  it  has  been 
coined.      This  would  hold  out  a  very  strong  inducement  to  private 
coinin«:  were  it  not  that  these  bronze  coins  are  only  lesral  tender  to  the 
amount  of  twelve  pence,  and  it  is  therefore   practically  impossible   to 
dispose  of  any  large  quantity.     Unfortunately,  this  difficulty  imposes 
serious  inconvenience  on  some  people  who  have  no  wish  to  break  the 
law,  but  the  nature  of  whose  business  causes  them  to  receive  larsre 
quantities  of  bronze  coins.      The  keepers  of  public-houses  naturally 
receive  a  large  quantity  of  these  coins  from  the  ix)orer  classes  of  their 
customers,  and  the  accumulation  in  their  tills  is  so  great   that  their 
landlords   have,  at    least    in    London,    consented    to    receive     larsre 
sums  in  bronze  in  payment  of  the  rents  of  the  houses.     The  owners 
of   the  houses    are    generally  the    brewers  whose    beer    is    sold    in 
them,  and  some  brewers  have  publicly  stated  that  they  have   lost 
very  large  sums  by  receiving  at  par  large  quantities  of  these  coins 
which  they  are  subsequently  unable  to  dispose  of.    To  melt  them  down 
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would  entail  a  loss  of  75  per  cent.^  and  the  law  of  legal  tender  renders  it^ 
if  possible^  to  dispose  of  them  in  any  other  way.  The  remedy  which  is 
required  seems  to  be  not  so  much  an  alteration  of  the  law  as  of  the 
practice  of  the  Mint.  It  would  be  unwise  to  compel  the  Mint  to  receive 
bronze  coins  in  any  quantities  at  par,  for  this  would  give  rise  to  private 
coining  on  a  large  scale^  and  would  entail  a  ruinous  expense  on  the 
Qovemment.  But  though  the  law  cannot  well  be  altered,  a  practice 
might  be  introduced  at  the  Mint  of  applying  to  the  principal  breweries 
for  bronze  coins  whenever  they  were  asked  for  by  the  public  instead  of 
at  once  issuing  new  ones  as  is  now  done.  Thus  the  old  stock  would  be 
properly  utilised  instead  of  new  ones  being  issued  in  one  part  of  London 
while  heaps  of  old  ones  are  lying  unused  in  another.  The  same  incon- 
venience has  been  sometimes  experienced  with  regard  to  the  silver  coin. 
At  periods  when  there  is  great  activity  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
the  public  call  for  large  quantities  of  silver  coin,  and  the  scarcity  of  it  is 
sometimes  so  great  that  manufacturers  are  willing  to  pay  their  bankers 
a  premium  to  obtain  it.  When  a  period  of  stagnation  returns  and  there 
are  no  longer  such  large  amounts  of  wages  to  be  paid,  the  silver  coins 
accumulate  in  the  vaults  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  on  some  occasions, 
as  in  liBdl  and  1886,  the  directors  have  been  obliged  to  melt  down  large 
quantities  and  sell  them  as  bullion,  thus  inflicting  a  considerable  loss  on 
that  establishment.  By  a  clause  in  the  Bank  Act  of  1844  the  Bank  of 
England  is  allowed  to  keep  a  quarter  of  its  reserve  in  silver,  and  I 
presume  that  since  the  passing  of  that  Act  the  directors  have  not  found 
it  necessary  to  resort  to  so  expensive  an  expedient.  The  reserve  which 
that  Act  compels  the  Bank  to  retain  has  scarcely  ever  been  less 
than  150,000,000f.,  and  is  generally  about  250,000,000f.,  and  the 
accumulation  of  silver  coin  has  probably  never  amounted  to  one-fourth  of 
the  smaller  of  these  sums,  and,  at  all  events,  I  am  not  aware  that  it 
has  ever  been  found  necessary  to  melt  down  silver  coin  since  1844. 
M*  Wolowski*  adduces  the  fact  that  this  clause  was  inserted  in  the  Bank 
Act  as  a  proof  that  the  working  of  the  English  system  of  a  single  gold 
standard  is  not  altogether  satisfactory,  and  supports  his  opinion  by 
reference  to  that  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  proposed  the  clause  in  question 
on  this  very  ground,  that  it  would  mitigate  the  inconvenience  of  a  single 
standard.  It  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  an  inconvenience,  and  as  the 
remedy  which  has  been  applied  inflicts  another  inconvenience  on  the 
Bank  of  England  by  enforcing  the  maintenance  of  a  larger  reserve  than 
is  really  necessary,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  quite  satis£Eictory.  But  the 
inconvenience  which  is  thus  occasioned  is  slight  in  comparison  with  that 
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to  which  those  nations  are  exposed  who  maintain  a  donble  bI 
they  are  always  suffering  from  a  scarcity  of  one  or  othor  metal.  We  in 
England  do  occasionally  feel  a  scarcity  of  silver  coin,  bat  this  is  only 
because  the  Mint  is  not  large  enough  to  supply  a  endden  and  large 
demand.  The  difficulty  is  purely  mechanical,  and  coald  be  got  over  by 
enlarging  the  Mint,  or  by  calling  in  the  assistance  of  private  Mints  in 
times  of  presaore,  and  is  not  caused  by  the  melting  of  the  coin,  as  is  so 
often  the  caac  in  other  countries,  but  simply  by  a  change  in  the  wauta  of 
the  oommimity. 


CHAPTER  IV— CREDIT. 

USB  OF  CBEDIT — ^BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE — ^BANK  NOTES--CHEQUBS — 

CLEABING-HOUSE — CHEQUE  BANKS. 

Although  the  use  of  money  is  extremely  advantageonsy  and  even 
neoeflsary  to  every  society  in  which  trade  has  advanced  beyond  ita  mdest 
tstage^  it  is  not  altogether  unaccompanied  by  a  disadvantage  which  it  is 
desirable  as  far  as  possible  to  minimise.    Inconvenient  as  it  is  to  con- 
duct all  trade  by  means  of  barter,  the  system  possesses  at  least  this 
advantage,  that  the  whole  labour  of  the  producers  is  devoted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  articles  which  are  required  for  their  own  sakes ;  while  in  a 
countoy  where  money  is  used,  some  portion  of  the  labour  of  the  people 
must  be  employed  in  producing  the  money  itself,  and  in  tran^x>rti]ig 
it    firom    place   to  place.     If,  therefore,  a  method  can  be  deviaed 
by  which  the  people,  without  returning  to  barter,  can  effect  their 
exchanges  with  a  smaller  quantity  of  money,  a  great  benefit  will  be 
conferred  on  the  whole  people.    The  quantity  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper 
coins  in  this  country  is  supposed  to  be  equivalent  to  about  two  miDiarda 
and  a  half,  and  this  sum  represents  the  labour  of  three  million  moi  for  a 
whole  year.     If  a  method  could  be  devised  for  dispensing  altogeth^ 
this  vast  gum  of  money  without  using  any  substitute  for  it,  the 
would  be  gained  of  applying  the  whole  quantity  of  gold,  flalrer,  and 
copper  to  various  domestic  uses,  and  the  people  would  thus  obcain  the 
benefits  of  the  labour  of  three  million  men,  while  so  mudi  kboor  as  ii 
employed  in  producing  articles  to  be  exchanged  for  the  gc4d  and  ahvr 
used  to  replenish  the  currency  could  be  devoted  to  some  ocbo-  parpoae. 
Credit  affords  the  means  of  approximating,  though  not  of  anainxsis^  to 
this  ideal  perfection.    If  a  person  who  wishes  to  obtain  an  artkie 
no  money,  bat  a  promise  to  give  money  at  a  future  time,  the  use  of 
is  dispensed  with,  at  least  so  far  as  that  particnlar  trmnsafckit  ii 
concerned  ;  and  though  it  is  true  that  the  promise  must  be  r^deoaed  al 
a  fhtore  time,  it  does  not  follow  that  coin  will  evoi  then  be  reoiELred. 
Before  the  time  has  arrived  for  its  fulfilment,  the  original  asiLffir  iii» 
purchase  something  from  the  original  buyer,  and  if  the  two  anae^ 
of  the  same  value,  and  the  two  promises  are  fulfilled  at  the 
one  msj  be  set  off  against  the  other,  and  no  transfio^  ot  cool 
place.     Trade^  thus  conducted,  is  bart^  relieved  froia  th^ 
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llie  wattis  of  bc^eni  and  sdhn  are  nui  ftti  at  tiie  same  time.  The 
tttUoB  pcodnoed  bj  dURmnft  pertcniB  are  exobai^ed  fbr  oiie  aaoUier,  bufe 
Igr  meaiui  of  orodit  the  operation  of  exobanging  ii  q^iead  over  a 
oonideraMe  tim^  to  die  mutual  oomranieiioe  of  both  partka.  l%e 
ifaqdest  ibim  in  whidi  credit  of  tibia  kind  ia  given  ia  that  of  fawdc-oredit^ 
lAy  vheze  the  aelkr  of  an  artide  mere^  maloBa  an  entry  in  faia  boola  to 
tiie  dftet  that  tiie  pnittiaBer  owea  him  a  oertain  amn  ftr  the'  go(idB 
Mqppfied.  Whfiie  two  tradeamen  anp^  each  otiier  with  gooda^  and  aie 
alitfiiiiiiiUilj  in  each  other'a  debt,  no  tninafer  of  coin  need  take  nlaoe  nwtil 
ll^f  hate  made  iq^thmr  hooka  at  the  end  of  the  monl^  the  qi^^  or 
Afrjear;  and  even  thni  the  aimi  reqpiied  ia  not  the  total  amoonl  irf^ 
ttaaaaoticma,  bnt  Ae  diftoeDoe^  if  aagr,  betireen  the  debta  zeqpeotfveljr 
oting  bj  each  of  the  two  partiea  to  ^  other.  A  laxge  vaaSEmt  43i 
tiimimitiona  between  dealeBi  ate  aetfled  in  thia  manner^  and  a  utiB  larger 
imniber  are  aettled  by  tiie  aame  psooeaa  in  a  aomewhatmece  com|ilfaated 
Arm.  Lratead  of  two  partiea  aettiiqr  off  their  leqpeciive  ddbla  ag^ 
eiohdther,  theyaetHe  tiiem  by  tranaibciing  debta  dne  ftom  tiiiid  paiite  i 
md  a  daaa  <tf  men  aoon  ariaea  who  make  it  thefar  bnaineaa  to  eflbot  tlmib 
Mttlementa.  The  nae  €i  oiedit  not  <m^  enaUea'  a  people  to  dbpanae 
with  ooin,  bat  alao  lendeia  it  more  eaisy  to  tranaibr  capital  licoBi  the 
handa  of  pofiaeBsoiB  who  do  not  know  how  to  employ  it,  to  the  hands  of 
those  who  have  the  necessary  skill  and  enterprise  to  employ  it  with 
advantage,  but  do  not  possess  a  safBcient  quantity.  Without  credit  it 
would  be  more  difficult  for  the  capital  to  come  into  the  possession  of 
those  who  are  able  to  make  the  best  use  of  it,  and  a  country  where  the 
transfer  can  be  easily  effected  possesses  a  certain  advantage  over  others 
in  the  competition  of  industrial  life.  In  England  this  is  easily  effected 
through  the  medium  of  bankers.  Those  who  have  capital  which  they 
are  unable  to  employ,  sell  it,  and  deposit  the  money  in  a  bank,  and  the 
bank,  in  turn,  lends  money  to  manufacturers  or  others,  which  enables 
them  to  procure  capital  to  be  employed  in  producing  articles  which  are 
required  by  the  public.  Mr.  Bagehot  has  given  us  an  illustration  of  the 
advantage  which  England  derives  from  the  greater  development  of  its 
system  of  credit  in  competition  with  other  countrie-s  which  are  less 
advanced  in  this  respect,  in  a  passage  which  deserves  to  be  quoted  at 
length  : — "  In  a  new  trade,  English  capital  is  instantly  at  the  disposal 
of  persons  capable  of  understanding  the  new  opportunities,  and  of  miJdng 
good  use  of  them.  In  countries  where  there  is  little  money  to  lend,  and 
where  that  little  is  lent  tardily  and  reluctantly,  enterprising  traders  are 
long  kept  back  because  they  cannot  at  once  borrow  the  capital,  without 
which  skill  and  knowledge  are  useless.  All  sudden  trades  come  to 
gland,  and,  in  so  doing,  often  disappoint  both  rational  probability  and 
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the  predictions  of  philosophers.  The  Suez  Canal  is  a  carious  case  of 
this.  All  predicted  that  the  Canal  would  undo  what  the  discovery  of 
the  passage  to  India  round  the  Cape  effected.  Before  that  all  Oriental 
trade  went  to  ports  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  was  thence  diffused 
through  Europe.  That  London  and  Liverpool  should  be  centres  of  East 
Lidian  commerce  is  a  geographical  anomaly,  which  the  Suez  Canal,  it 
was  said,  would  rectify.  *  The  Greeks,'  said  M.  de  Tocqueville,  *  the 
Styrians,  the  Italians,  the  Dalmatians,  and  the  Sicilians,  are  the  people 
who  will  use  the  Canal,  if  any  use  it.'  But,  on  the  contrary,  the  main 
use  of  the  Canal  has  been  by  the  English.  None  of  the  nations  named 
by  Tocqueville  had  the  capital,  or  a  tithe  of  it,  ready  to  build  the  large 
screw-steamers  which  alone  can  use  the  Canal  profitably."*  I  would 
not  ascribe  too  much  to  the  influence  of  credit  in  this  case,  for  the 
possession  of  abundant  coal  and  iron  mines  gives  England  a  great 
advantage  over  Southern  Europe  in  the  manufacture  and  equipment  of 
screw-steamers  ;  and,  as  regards  the  Greeks,  the  interference  of  their 
(Jovemment  greatly  impedes  the  construction  of  iron  ships.  I  merely 
cite  it  as  an  instance  of  the  way  in  which  a  speedy  transfer  of  capital 
from  hand  to  hand  may  give  one  nation  a  good  start  in  the  race  of 
industry.  The  use  of  credit  is  beneficial  by  affording  an  encouragement 
to  honesty  and  punctuality  in  matters  of  business,  and  thus  often 
assisting  a  man  of  good  character,  but  of  comparatively  small  means,  to 
obtain  the  wealth  which  he  has  shown  himself  capable  of  employing  to 
the  advantage  of  the  community*  There  is  a  general  belief  that  men 
are  respected  in  the  City  in  proportion  to  their  wealth,  but  all  who  are 
engaged  in  money-lending  know  that  this  belief  is  erroneous,  and  that  a 
man  of  good  character  can  obtain  a  loan  on  better  terms  than  a  much 
wealthier  man  who  is  addicted  to  questionable  practices  in  his  business. 
In  Scotland  it  is  a  common  practice  for  a  bank  to  give  credit  to 
respectable  people  for  a  small  sum  which  will  enable  them  to  set  up  in 
business  ;  and  many  a  frugal  and  honest  person  has  thus  received  a  start 
in  life  which  has  led  to  the  acquisition  of  a  considerable  fortune.  In 
England  such  a  practice  has  not  been  reduced  to  a  system,  but  Sir 
Arthur  Helps  mentions  in  his  life  of  the  late  Mr.  Brassey  that  that 
eminent  contractor  was  enabled,  by  the  kind  assistance  of  a  bank,  to 
obtain  the  capital  which  was  needed  to  undertake  his  first  contract,  so 
that  it  was  owing  to  credit  that  he  was  started  in  his  remarkable  career. 
Whenever  public  attention  is  arrested  by  some  scandalous  abuse  of  credit, 
observations  are  made  implying  that  credit  itself  is  at  fault,  and  that  it 

*  Lombard-street :   A  Description  of  the  Money  Market    By  Walter  Bagehot 
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Midi  be  Mter  if  no  IxHiiiaH  •mm  dooa  except  for  read;  money.  TlW 
'yoiOD  who  hM.  bwn  vktimisedoftcn  gotl  little  eympathj,  but  is  thought 
t^taal  tat  Hm  tnioMj,  and  it  il  npmantcd  m  the  purt  of  a  wise  man 
■to  fihoe  ooDfldenoe  is  dd  <m».  Te^  if  tiiiere  be  auy  thing  at  ivhich  the 
niitBMn  of  Imnaai^  ■hoold  timt  Atj  iboDld  Burcly  strire  to  raise  the 
WUctl  atanktoid  cf  the  noa  to  lodi  •  pofnt  that  everyone  coiild  safely 
taaa^  sot  merdf  Us  nbtku  at  latlnwto  frionda,  but  every  etraager, 
Jridi  tiM  iriiola  of  Ids  taiam,  it  OOtadon  required  it ;  and  ns  ench  a 

.  iidfog  of  ocnfldiBoe  ma.  aHj  be.  geattated  by  constant  practice,  we 
"kt^lt  to  nfpnd  the  daTek^ment  (rf  endit  as  a  beuefiuial  influence  in  the 
ta^nvoMld  of  wpkind.  All  wio  ne  cairaged  in  money-lending, 
«dMlbiecboiikn,bQl-bnkMl,orotban,B'e  obliged,  for  their  own  safety, 
tontdi  ■■  oanAiIljr  ■■  poaible  the  oondnct  of  tho8C  to  whom  they  lend, 
.■■i  tbe  Mtfttfiaaa  thai  eaecoiMd  Dtut  tend  to  promote  honourable 
Mndnot  amoBg  men  tt  Vimim.  tmry  ok  of  whom  knows  that  he  may 

'  at  any  tine  be  obliged  to  bocrow,  and  tiiat  any  mieconduct  on  his  part 
«iH  be  BDie-  to  bring  Ua  l^nopriate  posishment  when  ttie  day  of  need 
)fr.  CKIbai^  in  Ida  "Pnbtfoal  Treatise  on  Banking,"  aecnibes  a 
he  eataUidiiiunt  of  a  bank  in  a  country  town,  on 
MOoont'Of  the  npariaion  wUoh  ita  muuger  exercisee  over  the  conduct 
vi  the  IoobI  tndeamen,  and  Un  same  itiilucnce  must  be  felt  in  other 
places. 

It  most  not  be  supposed  that  credit  adds  anything  to  the  wealth  of  the 
ooontry,  for  it  merely  affords  the  means  of  transferring  wealth  from  haad 
to  hand.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  credit  is  capital,  bat  sncli  a  notion 
is  qnite  inconsistent  with  the  definition  of  capital  which  has  been  ad<^)ted 
in  the  present  work.  Capital,  as  the  term  is  here  used,  consists  of  the 
food  and  cbthing  which  labonrers  require  while  therf  are  labonring,  and 
it  is  dear  that  no  pieces  of  p^>er  or  entries  in  books  can  ftilfil  the 
ibnction  of  mamtaining  labourers.  All  that  credit  does  is  to  ttnaUe 
those  who  know  how  to  make  a  good  nee  of  ct^ital  to  obtain  poaseanon 
of  it  for  so  long  a  time  as  will  enable  them  to  produce  some  articlee  by 
ibe  sale  of  which  they  can  obtain  enough  money  to  discharge  their 
obligations.  It  would  not  be  sufficient  for  persons  to  lend  moa^  to 
Railway  Companies  unless  the  country  contains  sufficient  capital  to 
support  the  labourers  required  to  oonstruct  the  railways,  and  a  ooontrf 
which  imports  food  receives  aasistance  irom  fordgn  countries  ^though 
nothing  may  be  actually  lent  by  foreigners  to  its  inhabitants.  As  on  Qa 
one  hand  the  advantages  of  credit  ought  not  to  be  over-estimated,  8o> 
on  the  other  hand,  its  disadvantages  should  not  be  too  highly  coloured. 
^When  »  commennal  crisis  takes  place  people  are  apt  to  ascribe  it  to  the 
use  of  credit,  bat,  in  rettlit;,  the  i^saBta  is  generally  the  efibct  of  nattual 
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canseSy  and  would  take  place  if  credit  were  onknowiK    Credit,  in  fact, 
rather  mitigatee  than  aggravatee  the  calamity,  and  though  it  takes  the 
form  of  a  genend  inability  to  fnlfil  pecuniary  engagements,  this  is  merely 
the  form,  and  the  distress  which  constitutes  the  calamity  would  be  quite 
as  great  if  there  were  no  debts  to  discharge.    The  most  general  cause  of 
a  commercial  crisis  is  a  bad  harvest,  Which,  by  raising  the  price  of  com, 
compels  many  people  to  reduce  their  expenditure  on  other  articles,  and 
thus  disappoints  the  expectations  of  producers  and  distributors  engaged 
in  various  branches  of  industry,  and  renders  them  unable  to  meet  their 
engagements.    I  may  quote  another  passage  from  the  instructive  and 
entertaining  work  which  I  have  just  referred  to.    ''All  the  industries, 
A,  B,  0,  D,  up  to  Z,  are  somewhat  affected  by  an  augmentation  in  the 
price  of  com,  and  the  most  affected  are  the  large  ones,  which  produce 
the  objects  in  ordinary  times  most  consumed  by  the  working  classes. 
The  clothing  trades  fed  the  difference  at  once,  and  in  this  country  the 
liquor  trade  (a  great  source  of  English  revenue)  feels  it  ahnost  equally 
soon,  especially  when  for  two  or  threo^  years  harvests  have  been  bad  and 
com  has  long  been  dear,  every  industry  has  been  impoverished,  and 
almost  every  one,  by  becoming  poorer,  makes  every  other  poorer  too." 
(Lombard-street,  pp.  127-8.)      The  disturbances  would   be  quite  as 
great  as  at  present,  even  if  no  business  was  transacted  except  for  ready 
money.    Under  any  system,  producers  and  dealers  would  accumulate 
stocks  of  commodities  in  order  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  public,  and  a 
bad  harvest  would  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  sales  of  clothing, 
liquor,  and  other  articles  which  the  holders  had  counted  on  being  able  to 
dispose  of.    Not  being  able  to  find  such  a  ready  sale  for  their  goods,  they 
would  make  smaller  profits,  and  would  be  forced  to  dismiss  many  of 
the  persons  who  were  in  their  employ,  and  these  again,  being  thrown 
out  of  work,  would  be  less  able  to  purchase  goods  from  other  pro- 
ducers, and  the  distress  would  thus  be  propagated  through  the  whole 
community.    The  distress  is  caused  not  by  men  trusting  one  another, 
but  by  less   wealth  being  produced,  and  its  becoming  necessary  for 
many  people  to  cease  from  working  in  the  mode  to  which  they  are  ac« 
customed.  A  co-operative  store  where  no  credit  is  given  is  not  secure 
against  such  reverses  of  fortune,  for  its  usual  customers  may  suddenly 
find  themselves  unable  to  make  their  usual  purchases,  and  the  managers 
of  the  store  may  find   themselves  unable  to  pay  the  wages  of  the 
shopmen  and  clerks  employed.    A  few  years  ago.  Sir  James  Martin, 
the  prime  minister  of  New  South  Wales,  was  defeated  in  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  and  thereupon  dissolved  that  body  so  suddenly  that  it  had  not 
time  to  vote  the  supplies.    For  a  month  or  so  the  civil  servants  wen 
onable  to  obtain  tbdr  usual  salaries,  and  the  conseqaenoe  wm^  that  Ilia 


cooperative  store  which  Okoj  had  intnMMiTHl  tm  the  ftiao^  <rf  giving 
no  LTcdit  was  aJaioet  deiMind  of  ooitom,  and  moat  hsn  been  btawd  i£ 
aBBiatauce  had  not  been  obtained  from  a  laid:.  'fnuMSueietjnrilMiilMt 
its  fiM%  agaiust  credit  wu«  itnlf  obliged  to  naort  to  cieait  is  n  fdb*^ 
ordinary  emei^ucy,  and  jet  Urn  oqitomen  bekniged  to  ttw  dsM  iriMm 
iucomes  sre  beyond  atl  othenthatauatoertemtobfrpanatuQjtaoiML 
As  ill  this  case  of  a  pardonltt  looietf,  ao  in  thtt  of  tndan  in  giaml. 
Ft  resort  to  credit  ia  the  heat  nd  ilnint  tbe  onfy  meaiiB  of  tiding  otflC  a 
t«inpomry  difficuUy.  j\i  mnuilholinBan  laake*  much  la^tf  qomtify  cf 
goods  than  they  could  ptutduNB  with  tbeir  own  bkkmt,  beoaoH  thaj 
reckon  oil  1»eing  able  to  £>poae  of  t&iem  egun,  eny  niddea  tsmia  titv 
market  may  leave  them  iriUt  a  lairge  itodk-  is  hand  wfaicJi  liK^'do  not 
liiemaelvcs  require,  and  wbkdi  thef  oaanot  diqnn  o£  An  adranoe  of 
money  will  enable  themtokeeptbi^&otnieeatlaHt  paittallf  eoq&^fed 
until  a  farourahlc  opporkQiK7  ftir  diqnalng  of  Uhot  atook  anira ;  aai^ 
if  thej  are  unable  to  obtain  a  ban,  they  ma/  be  oUiged  to  adi  tliflii^ 
goods  at  greatly  reduced  prioei^  and  altog^her  doee  their  ftwtaiaa. 
Not  only  would  thoir  own  loai  be  greater,  bat  the  Boflbring  would  be 
jptopagrtad  amoig  a&  thoae  who  m  in  anjr  way  dinotl;  or  indireoOr 

.  dafNodant  iqion  them,  and  tiuof^  it  ii  true  that  thmr  haUUtiea  woold 
■ot  have  beni  k  great  if  they  had  not  aooomnlated  stock  in  antidpitioB 
of  a  demand  for  it,  we  mnst  remember  that  it  is  to  the  advantage  of 
oonsiuneiB  that  a  large  stock  should  be  always  ready  to  meet  any  sadden 
demand.  If  n  conntry  is  able  by  means  of  credit  to  obtain  a  large 
quantity  of  food  &om  abroad,  the  evila  of  a  bad  harrest  can  be  very 
greatly  mitigate  and  if  the  loan  is  repaid  by  means  of  the  subseqnent 
prodoction  of  other  articles  which  foreigners  require,  the  rehef  is  obtained 
withont  inflicting  any  injury  upon  foreigners.  A  coontiy  which  has  not 
the  means  of  borrowing  in  a  time  of  difficulty  is  exposed  to  all  the  evils 
of  a  iamine  whenever  its  own  harvest  is  deficient ;  and  even  though 
credit  is  neither  given  nor  taken,  universal  distress  will  be  found  to  pre- 
ToU.  A  common  feature  in  a  commercial  crisis  ia  the  inability  of 
railway  companies  to  meet  their  engagements ;  but  it  is  not  because 
people  give  credit  to  railway  companies  that  a  stagnation  of  railway  ' 
enterprise  takes  place,  but  because  there  is  not  sufficient  capital  in  the 

-  country  to  complete  all  the  schemes  of  railway  promoters ;  or  else 
because  some  of  them  are  badly  planned,  and  would  have  proved  unpro- 
fitable if  carried  out  by  men  who  embarked  in  them  no  one's  money 
except  their  own.  Where  credit  is  used  to  bring  capitd  into  the  hands 
of  those  who  will  squander  it  in  useless  luxury,  or  in  enterprises  which, 
though  intended  to  be  useful  to  society,  are  so  illnxmceived  or  ill-eie- 
oated  OB  to  prove  alh^her  nselees,  there  is,  of  oourse,  no  benefit,  but 
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only  an  injury  done  to  society.  Credit  in  itself  can  neither  add  to  nor 
diminish  the  wealth  of  a  commnnityy  and  is  only  so  far  beneficial  as  it 
enables  the  capital  which  the  community  possesses  to  be  more  efiectively 
employed.  Having  thus  taken  a  genend  view  of  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  credit  as  a  system,  I  pass  on  to  an  examination  of  some 
of  the  particular  forms  which  it  assumes. 

Next  to  book-credit,  the  simplest  form  which  credit  assumes  is  that  of 
a  bill  of  exchange.  In  every  trade  there  is  a  custom  of  giving  credit  for 
a  certain  time  after  the  goods  are  delivered,  it  may  be  for  one  month, 
more  usually  for  three  months ;  and  in  some  cases,  where  the  traders 
reside  at  great  distances  from  each  other,  for  as  much  as  two  years. 
When  a  manufacturer  has  supplied  goods  to  a  wholesale  dealer,  he  writes 
an  order  on  the  latter,  telling  him  to  pay  the  price  to  a  third  party  as 
soon  as  the  customary  period  for  giving  credit  (in  commercial  language 
the  '^ prompt")  has  expired.  This  order  is  called  a  bill  of  exchange, 
and  is  said  to  be  ^^drawn"  by  the  creditor  and  '^accepted"  by  the 
debtor,  i.e.,  signed  by  him  as  an  acknowledgement  of  the  debt,  and  a 
promise  to  pay  it  on  the  specified  day.  Bills  of  exchange  are  mainly 
useful  in  two  ways.  First,  they  are  used  to  save  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  remitting  specie  to  distant  places.  If  the  tradesmen  of  Manchester 
have  bought  goods  fix)m  London,  and  the  manufacturers  of  Manchester 
have  sold  goods  in  London,  bills  of  exchange  afford  the  means  of  dis- 
pensing with  the  double  transmission  of  specie  to  discharge  both  sets  of 
obligations.  The  manufacturers  draw  bills  on  their  London  corre- 
spondents, t.d.,  order  them  to  pay  the  money  which  is  owing  for  the 
goods,  not  to  the  manufacturers  themselves,  but  to  the  London  trades- 
men who  have  sold  goods  in  Manchester,  and  sell  these  bills  to  the 
Manchester  tradesmen,  who  remit  them  to  their  London  correspondents. 
Thus,  supposing  the  debts  due  in  London  to  be  equal  in  amount  to  those 
due  in  Manchester,  e.g.,  a  million  francs  in  each  place,  no  specie  need  be 
transmitted  in  either  direction.  One  million  francs  is  paid  in  Man- 
chester from  the  tradesmen  to  the  manufEK^turers,  and  another  million  is 
paid  in  London  by  one  set  of  dealers  to  another  set.  Of  course,  in 
practice,  the  amounts  due  in  different  places  are  seldom  exactly  equal, 
and  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  transmit  specie ;  but  this  is  only  done  in 
order  to  discharge  the  baUmce  which  remains  after  a  much  larger  amonnt 
has  been  settled  without  any  coin  being  used.  Bills  of  exchange  are  said 
to  have  been  first  used  by  the  Lombuxl  merdiants  of  the  middle  ages, 
who  resorted  to  them  in  order  to  save  themselves  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
transmitting  specie  from  place  to  place,  and  the  expedient  is  so  simple^ 
and  so  oonvenient,  that  it  would  seem  as  if  it  were  certain  to  be  em* 
ployed  in  every  country  where  commerce  has  grown  to  large  proporUoM, 
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by  means  of  bills ;  but  it  must  not  ba  Biqqioisd  that  there  a  »ay  likdi- 
hocHl  tluit  bills  n  ill  be  able  to  gupeonde  onn  iltogediei,  eibber  in  toaagu 
or  ia  iutvriial  coiiiiuercc.  Do  what  .we  will,  &en  mil  atvajn  be«>BW 
difiercuce  betwoeu  the  debts  due  to,  and  tboee  dae  from,  the  tndan  of  • 
particular  place  nt  aaj  particular  time,  and  coin  w  boUion  mmb  btt 
transmitttid  to  sccore  the  puuoioal  {N^noifc  of  Inlk.  Seoosdl^,  tba 
pmctice  of  dniwuig  bills  enables  ft  tiwUc  to  Qbtaiii  pajnwat  Ibr  hfa  gooAl 
before  the  "  prompt "  has  cxpirod.  The  drawer  (tf  a  bill  luaallf  mdi  it 
to  his  banker,  who  uudertakes  U>  pMent  H  whMi  doe  i  and  aa  the  «>• 
ccptor  usually  makes  it  payable  ithJabanken',  the  great  mate  of  bflbaiqi 
usually  in  thchandaof  bankers  fMm  this  tisuwheD  they  an  dzavn  to  &» 
time  nhen  they  Eire  paid.  BoukeitthmbeoiHae.toletaUy&iniltarwithUw 
Bignaturcaof  various  firms  besideftthdromoQetomn^  and  alio  with  the 
geaenil  amount  of  the  bills  whicii  th^  aoo^  and  with  Qteir  dunaoter 
as  men  of  wealth  and  of  busiiim  lu^ti;  aod  ae  bankoiB  are  atwi^ 
i%ady  to  gire  one  another  infonnation  aa  to  the  reqwotabili(>j  of  their  , 
customers,  they  are  able  to  fuon  •  pxt^  ooROOt  jodgment  aa  to  th^ 
probability  of  a  bill  bein^  paid  irfan  it  baocanee  doe.  A  pnotiM  . 
thm'I'iiri:  »\>Tmi:^  \\[<  by  which  a  Inder  who  widMs  to  get  hie  maasf 
before  the  "prompt"  has  expired  eells  the  bill  which  he  has  drawn  to 
hie  banker,  the  latter,  of  couiBe,  receiying  the  money  when  the  bill  ie 
paid.  The  banker,  in  consideration  of  his  haying  to  wait  for  some  time 
fi>r  his  money,  does  not  give  his  costomer  the  whole  amount  of  the  bill, 
bnt  deducts  a  small  portion  for  his  own  benefit,  which  is  called  the 
discount,  and  purchasing  a  bill  in  this  way  is  called  discouating  it.  .The 
discount  is  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  bill  and  to  the  time  which 
it  has  to  run,  or,  in  other  words,  which  must  elapse  before  it  is  paid,  and 
is  said  to  be  BO  much  per  cent,  per  annum.  Thns,  supposing  the  rate 
to  be  4  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  a  banker  agrees  to  discomit  a  bill  for 
10,000f.  which  has  three  months  to  ran,  he  will  only  give  his  customer 
9,90<)f.,  and  will  take  IQQf.,  or  1  per  cent,  for  a  quarter  of  a  year,  for 
bis  own  profit.  Not  only  is  the  rate  or  discount  different  for  different 
persons,  atxSording  to  their  leputation  for  respectability  and  wealth, 
bnt  the  rate  of  discount  which  is  charged  to  first-class  houses,  whose 
fitilore  is  scarody  regarded  as  possible,  is  perpetually  varying,  and 
has  often  been  changed  ten  times  in  a  single  year.  The  causes  of  these 
changes  will  be  discnssed  in  a  future  chapter,  but  it  is  snfiicient  to  say 
here,  that  the  rate  rises  when  bankers  arc  besieged  with  numerous 
applications  fVom  borrowers,  and  falls  when  they  hare  large  sums  in 
their  possession  which  they  are  anxions  to  lend.  It  having  been  found 
that  bills  are  a  convenient  means  of  raising  money,  a  practice  has  arisen 
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of  drawing  bills  simply  for  the  purpose  of  getting  them  discounted,  1.0.,  of 

borrowing  money  upon  them.    An  English  bill  bears  on  it  the  words 

"  value  received,"  which  denote  that  it  is  drawn  on  account  of  a  debt 

due  for  the  value  of  goods  received  by  the  acceptor  from  the  drawer, 

and  the  law  now  requires  that  these  words  shall  appear  on  every  bill,  in 

default  of  which  its  payment  cannot  be  legally  enforced.    When,  there- 

fore,  persons  who  are  not  engaged  in  business  draw  and  accept  bills, 

they  are  obliged  to  insert  these  words,  even  though  nothing  of  any  value 

has,  in  fact,  been  received,  and  it  is  perhaps  for  this  reason  that  bills  of 

this  class  are  called  "fictitious  bills."    Were  it  not  for  these  words,  there 

is  no  more  reason  why  one  of  these  bills  should  be  called  ficticious  than 

an  ordinary  #ne  arising  out  of  a  commercial  transaction.    A  person  who 

is  in  need  of  money  gets  a  friend  to  "  accept "  a  bill  for  him,  i,e,,  to 

promise  to  pay  a  specified  sum  on  a  specified  day,  the  understanding 

being  that  before  the  day  arrives  the  drawer,  who  is  the  person  who 

wishes  to  borrow,  will  provide  the  money  with  which  the  acceptor 

is  to  pay  the  bill.    The  bill  having  been  duly  drawn  and  accepted  is 

taken  to  a  money-lender  and  discounted,  and  provided  that  it  is  paid 

when  due  no  harm  is  done  to  anybody,  but,  on  the  contrary,  two  or 

three  persons  have  been  benefitted  by  the  transaction.    Bills  of  this 

class  are  indeed  less  likely  to  be  paid,  and  are  discounted  at  a  higher 

rate    than  commercial    bills    by    a  class   of   money-lenders    inferior 

in  standing  to  the  bankers  and  bill-brokers  who  perform  the  same 

office  for  merchants  and  manufacturers,  and  there  is  certainly  some 

reason  for  the  distrust  with  which  they  are  regarded.    But  the  same 

disparaging  epithet  is  applied  to  bills  of  a  different  order  drawn  or 

accepted  by  bankers  for  the  purpose  of  borroviing  and  lending  money, 

and  whenever  it  is  kno\ni  or  suspected  that  large  quantities  of  such  biUi 

are  in  circulation,  the  most  melancholy  vaticinations  may  be  heard  as  to 

the  disastrous  results  which  the  issue  of  so  much  fictitious  [Miper  will 

produce.     During  the  earlier  part  of  the  year  1873  it  became  known 

that  American  bankers  were  borrowing  large  sums,  to  the  amooni,  it 

was  said,  of  200,000,0001  from  London,  by  means  of  bills  sent  thither 

to  be  disconnted,  and  the  "  Times  "  at  once  predicted  that  the  isnie  of 

so  mnch  fictitious  paper  must  be  followed  sooner  or  later  bj  a  genoil 

break-ap  of  credit.     It  is  perfectly  true  that  a  oominercui  crisiB  did 

oocor  in  the  United  States  in  September  of  the  same  year,  but  it  would 

not  be  easy  to  e8tal>lidi  any  connexion  between  the  two  dzcoxiMtfliMXft. 

It  is  not  the  form  in  which  credit  is  given,  bnt  the  extern  to  vfaidk  k  m 

given  to  peiBons  who  are  unable  to  meet  their  engagemesUB^  wlikhcHM 

the  genend  ooDapBe  which  is  called  a  ccounercial  crkia.    So  lew  «§  A^ 

Americui  banks  were  able  to  pay  thdr  dtbis,  it  did  not  mf^ 
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the  bills  which  they  drew  on  London  represented  debts  owing  to  them 
from  London  bankers  or  were  merely  drawn  as  a  means  of  borrowing 
money.  The  banks  which  discounted  them  were  interested  in  knowing 
whether  the  names  which  they  bore  were  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  their 
punctual  payment^  but  beyond  this  there  was  no  reason  why  they  should 
concern  themselves  about  the  origin  of  the  bills.  As  the  extent  of  a 
man's  business  imposes  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  bills  which  he  can  draw 
against  sales  of  commodities,  he  cannot  incur  such  heavy  liabilities  by 
means  of  such  bills  as  he  can  by  those  which  are  drawn  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  borrowing  money,  and  this  furnishes  a  slight  reason  for 
making  a  distinction  between  the  two  classes  of  bills.  But,  in  truth,  a 
money-lender  can  derive  very  little  assistance  l^om  a  knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  certain  biUs  represent  an  actual  sale  of  goods,  and  he  must  be 
largely,  if  not  entirely,  guided  by  his  knowledge  of  the  characters  of  the 
parties  concerned  if  he  would  form  a  correct  judgment  on  the  commercial 
value  of  the  bills.  So  much  experience,  and  such  constant  vigilance,  are 
required  for  success  in  the  business  of  bill-discounting,  that,  in  a  large 
city  like  London,  it  is  carried  on  by  a  special  class  of  bill-brokers,  who 
act  as  intermediaries  between  the  bankers  who  lend  them  money  and  the 
merchants  whose  bills  they  discount.  The  London  bankers  do,  indeed, 
discount  bills,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  do  so  only  for  their  customers,  i.«.,  for 
persons  who  keep  accounts  with  them,  and  may  be  said  to  lend  money 
to  the  bankers  in  their  turn  by  keeping  an  unemployed  balance  with 
them.  The  amount  of  bills  in  circulation  in  England  is  enormous,  and 
is  constantly  increasing.  In  1856  it  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Newmarch 
at  about  five  milliards,  but  it  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Palgrave  in  1873  at 
nearly  nine  milliards,  i,e,,  bills  to  that  amount  are  held  at  one  time  by 
persons  who  have  discounted  them.  As  the  great  majority  of  them  are 
exchanged  against  one  another,  a  very  small  quantity  of  coin  is  required 
to  effect  these  vast  transactions. 

Bills  of  exchange  are  chiefly  used  by  traders,  and  can  do  but  little 
to  supersede  coin  in  payments  made  by  persons  belonging  to  the  profes- 
sional or  the  labouring  classes ;  but  bank  notes,  to  which  I  now  proceed, 
may  be  used  by  all  classes  of  society,  and  go  as  far  as  any  pieces  of 
paper  can  to  do  away  with  coin  altogether.  A  bank  note  is  a  promise 
given  by  a  banker  to  pay  a  certain  sum  on  demand,  i.e.,  whenever  it  is 
brought  to  him  for  the  purpose  by  any  one  who  happens  to  have  posses- 
sion of  it.  As  long  as  the  reputation  of  a  banker  is  such  that  a  large 
number  of  people  are  fully  convinced  that  he  can  and  will  pay  his  notes 
whenever  presented,  there  is  little  need  to  put  his  capacity  to  the  test 
by  actually  presenting  them,  and  a  note  may  be  passed  from  hand  to 
hand  for  months,  or  years,  and  may  perform  a  hundred  payments  befDre 
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it  is  returned  to  the  baiiker  who  originally  issued  it.  If  notes  are  issued 
for  very  small  amounts  they  may  supersede  coin  altogether^  as  far  as 
internal  trade  is  conoemed ;  but  this  rarely,  if  ever,  happens,  unless  the 
gOTemment  compels  all  its  subjects  to  receive  them  as  a  full  discharge  of 
all  debts.  Scotland  affords  the  best  example  of  a  country  in  which 
bank  notes  which  are  not  legal  tender,  but  obtain  a  circulation  simply 
from  the  confidence  which  the  public  entertain  in  the  solvency  of  the 
banks  which  issue  them,  have  obtained  such  general  favour  as  to  have 
nearly  superseded  gold  coin.  Sovereigns  are  seldom  seen  in  Scotland, 
unless  brought  by  travellers  from  England,  and  Mr.  Baxter  once  men- 
tioned in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  when  he  offered  one  as  a  gra- 
tuity to  a  Scotchman,  the  man  regarded  it  suspiciously,  and  asked  if  he 
could  not  give  him  a  one-pound  note.  This  is  the  smallest  amount  for 
which  notes  may  be  issued  in  Scotland,  and  if  the  law  allowed  smaller  ones 
to  be  issued,  the  disuse  of  coin  would  no  doubt  be  more  complete.  Sir 
A.  Helps,  in  his  life  of  Brassey,  mentions  an  instance  of  the  advantages 
derived  from  the  introduction  of  bank  notes.  One  of  the  numerous 
contracts  which  Brassey  undertook  was  for  the  construction  of  a 
railway  in  the  north  of  Spain,  and  his  agent  found  that  it  was  a  costly 
and  dangerous  job  to  convey  the  large  sum  of  money  required  for  the 
pay  of  the  labourers  to  the  secluded  mountain  district  in  which  they 
worked.  Not  only  was  the  chest  a  heavy  load  to  draw,  but  it  offered  a 
great  temptation  to  any  adventurous  band  of  highwaymen  who  might 
wish  to  overpower  the  escort.  After  a  time,  the  agent  commenced 
paying  the  labourers  in  the  notes  of  a  local  bank,  and  though  they  could 
not  at  first  understand  the  transaction,  they  soon  found  that  it  was  quite 
as  convenient  to  them  as  to  their  employer.  When  the  notes  were  first 
offered  them  in  place  of  the  gold  coins  which  they  had  been  used  to 
receive,  they  took  up  the  silver  and  remarked  that  it  was  not  the  whole 
amount  to  which  they  were  entitled.  When  they  were  told  that  by 
taking  the  notes  to  the  bank  they  could  obtain  the  gold  which  was  their 
due,  they  took  them  reluctantly,  and  at  once  rushed  with  them  to  the 
bank ;  but  finding  that  they  were  always  cashed  when  presented,  they 
soon  got  accustomed  to  them,  and  kept  them  till  the  next  market 
day  or  other  time  when  they  wished  to  spend  their  wages.  Thus 
the  construction  of  the  railway  was  the  occasion  of  gaining  a  circu- 
lation for  bank  notes  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

The  convenience  of  small  notes  is  keenly  appreciated  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  where  a  dealer  has  frequently  to  send  a  commercial  traveller 
into  rural  districts  to  make  a  great  number  of  small  purchases  from  a 
number  of  petty  farmers,  and  where  it  is  consequently  of  some  importanoe 
that  the  traveller  should  be  encumbered  with   as   light  a  load  as 
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pcMrible.  Wheaever  it  baa  beea  pfqwieed  to  abolish  tfaeae  small  notea 
hf  Act  of  Pariiainent,  the  Pootoh  and  Iriah  lur^e  met  the  projeot  wiA  ao 
iiilloh  oppoAtixm  that  it  has  never  jiet  beoi  carried  out.  In  ]Biiglaild; 
daring  the  fiiat  qnarter  of  the  preaent  centnrj,  amall  notes  wore  allowed^ 
iff  be  ianied,  and  they  qnite  anp^neded  gold  in  ordinary  tranaaotiODi^ 
lllit  daring  tihe  lai^  fifl^  yean  no  notes  havebe^  permitted  of  « lo#er 
dniominal&m  than  12it.,  whidi  is  too  bigfa  a  figore  to  admit  dfiha 
dikme  of  gold  in  retail  teanaaotiona;  Hie  reaacm  wfaicb  pitnnptod 
IMHammt  to  pv<(Ml)it  the  isaae  of  amaller  notea  was  Oie  fealr  that  aoch 
aMtoa  woold  get  into  the  posKssion  of  pooir  peicfph,  who  woold  be  more 
WUfy  than  the  rich  to  be  seized  wi A  a  panic  and  to  prodoce  a  geaefal 

*  iSAimj}^  hj  running  to  preaent  notea  for  payment  Had  the  terae 
Men  allowed^  it  can  harcDy  be  donbted  that  iiie  peofde  of  Enf^aod  would 
lUm  become  aa  mndh  accosiKmied  to  them  aa  iiie  Scotch,  and  woUUl  hm^ 
titti  no  man  dispoaed  than  the  Scotch  to  inflict  a  loss  on  themadrea  by 
irasnadte  ran  for  gold..  When  the  pi&Hc  haye  beccnne  accnntoined  to 
^tmoi  bank  notea  a  material  addition  h  made  to  the  btmloePs  power 
Itr  luidingy  aa  be  can  IM  sore  Oat  all  his  notea  win  not  be  retonted  ait 
cHe^  and  can  lend  not  only  all  his  own  money  bat  also  as  modi  mdte 
aa  the  ctrcolation  of  hia  notea  amoonte  to.  When  aslred  ibr  a  loan;  he 
can  give  the  borrower  aome  of  his  own  notes,  and  he  need  only  keep  aa 
much  coin  in  his  coflfers  as  is  required  to  cash  the  notes  which  may 
happen  to  be  presented  for  payment.    In  common  language  it  is  said 

*  that  the  power  of  issuing  notes  makes  an  addition  to  the  banker's  capital, 
and  enables  him  to  give  so  much  the  more  encouragement  to  trade  and 
manufactures.  In  reality,  no  addition  is  made  to  the  capital  of  the 
country,  but  the  disuse  of  gold  enables  the  people  to  apply  to  other 
purposes  the  capital  which  would  otherwise  be  used  in  producing  gold, 
or  in  producing  other  articles  to  be  exchanged  for  gold,  and  the  same 
amount  of  capital  is  made  to  produce  more  commodities  which  the 
people  require.  Thus  some  impetus  is  given  to  trade  and  manufactures, 
and  a  still  greater  assistance  is  afforded  to  the  establishment  of  a  sound 
system  of  banking.  Some  of  the  oldest  banks  in  the  world,  as  those  of 
Amsterdam  and  Hamburgh,  were  estabhshed  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
giving  notes  for  coin  and  coin  for  notes,  and  were  supposed  to  keep  in 
their  coffers  an  amount  of  coin  exactly  equal  in  value  to  the  notes  which 
were  in  circulation.  The  small  States  of  Holland  and  Hamburgh 
experienced  much  inconvenience  from  the  quantity  of  woni  coins  from 
various  countries  which  circulated  in  them,  and  these  banks  were 
founded  to  enable  merchants  to  obtein  good  coins  whenever  they  required 
them.  A  merchant  could  deposit  any  quantity  of  good  silver  coin  in  the 
bank,  and  the  bank  would  give  him  an  equal  amount  of  its  notes,  which 
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were  always  accepted  within  the  limits  of  the  city  as  equivalent  to  coin, 
and  which  could  always  be  exchanged  for  coin  when  the  holder  required 
specie  for  exportation.    By  this  plan  the  people  were  saved  the  trouble 
of  transporting  specie  from  one  part  of  the  city  to  another,  but  so  long 
as  the  specie  in  the  vaults  of  the  bank  was].fully  equal  to  the  notes  in 
circulation  there  was  no  economy  of  coin,  and  the  people  had  to  bear  the 
expense  of  replenishing  the  large  store  of  silver  as  required  from  time  to 
time.     Great  importance  was  attached  to  the  preservation  in  the  vaults 
of  the  Bank  of  Amsterdam  of  the  whole  of  the  specie  entrusted  to  it, 
and  those  who  had  the  management  of  it  were  sworn  to  keep  it  intact. 
To  quote  Adam  Smith's  words,  "The  bank  is  under  the  direction 
of  the  four  reigning  burgomasters,  who  are  changed  every  year.    Each 
new  set  of  Burgomasters  visits  the  treasure,  compares  it  with  the 
books,  receives  it  upon  oath,  and  delivers  it  over  with  the  same  awful 
solemnity  to  the  set  which  succeeds ;  and  in  that  sober  and  religious 
country  oaths  are  not  yet  disregarded."  But  M'CuUoch's  note  on  this  very 
passage  shows  that  even  in  Holland  an  oath  was  a  very  poor  security  for 
fidthful  administration,  and  the  directors  of  the  bank  had  secretly  lent  a 
portion  of  its  specie  to  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  and  to  other 
bodies,  though  the  fact  did  not  transpire  until  the  French  invasion  in 
1795.     Whenever  the  directors  of  a  bank  are  free  to  conduct  its  business 
according  to  their  own  judgment,  they  must  sec  that  it  is  quite  unneces- 
sary to  keep  in  their  cofPers  an  amount  of  specie  equal  to  their  notes,  as 
it  can  only  \ye  on  a  very  extraordinary  emergency  that  the  whole  of  their 
notes  will  be  presented  for  payment.    By  keeping  a  smaller  reserve  they 
not  only  increase  their  own  power  of  lending,  but  confer  a  benefit  on  the 
community  by  setting  free  a  quantity  of  bullion  for  exportation,  or  for 
use  in  manufactures.    During  the  last  thirty  years  the  English  Govern- 
ment  has  allowed  no  increase  in  the  amount  of  bank  notes,  unless 
accompanied  by  an  exactly  equal  increase  in  the  metallic  reserve  of  the 
banks  which  issue  them,  and  thus  the  people  ai*e  deprived  of  one  o    the 
principal  advantages  which  result  from  the  use  of  notes.     There  remains, 
however,  the  convenience  of  having  an  extremely  portable  medium  of 
exchange,  and  some  protection  against  theft,  for  as  every  note  has  a 
number  of  its  own,  it  is  more  easy  to  trace  one  which  has  been  stolen 
than  a  particular  coin.    As  notes  can  always  be  exchanged  for  coin  at  the 
banks  which  issue  them,  they  must  retain  the  same  value  as  the  coin 
which  they  represent,  and  the  amount  of  notes  in  circulation  depends  on 
the  amount  of  the  payments  which  the  people  have  to  make  and  in 
which  paper  is  more  convenient  than  coin.     The  amount,  therefore,  of 
notes  in  circulation  always  increases  at  those  periods  of  the  year  when 
most  business  is  done,  and  diminishes  when  business  is  slack.    Ttm^ 
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bankera  oaiiuut  keep  in  circulation  a  lai^er  nmouut  of  uott-s  than  the 
public  r«iuirc,  for  auj-oiie  who  has  e.  note  wliicb  he  does  not  want  will 
Qithcr  take  it  to  the  bank  to  be  cashed,  or  w-ill  pay  it  iiway  to  some  one 
elac  who  vdll  do  so,  and  the  circnktiou  will  thus  be  reduced  to  its  proper 
level.  As  soon  aa  the  uotes  of  any  one  bank  get  into  the  possession  of 
another  bank  they  are  presented  for  payment,  perhaps  the  next  day,  or 
at  most  after  an  interval  of  three  days ;  and  a  bank  which  did  not  keep  a 
anfficiont  reserve  to  meet  such  calls  would  soon  Ije  obliged  to  stop  payment. 
Thus  the  power  of  issuing  notes  does  not  give  any  encouragement  to  the 
reckless  lending  of  money  to  those  annble  to  repay  the  loans,  bnt  uicrttly 
enables  a  banker  to  pro('ide  a  convenient  kind  of  money  for  those  who 
tnist  in  his  solvency.  So  gi-eat  ia  the  convenience  of  a  sj-stem  of  bank 
note  issue,  that  it  has  now  been  established  in  every  civilized  country, 
and  is  found  to  exist  even  in  the  interior  of  China,  where  it  cannot  have 
been  suggested  by  European  influence.  Its  general  extension  through- 
out the  world  has  been,  in  a  great  meaenre,  the  result  of  English  enterprise, 
and  there  ia  liardly  a  cousiderable  city  in  Europe  or  America  which  does 
not  possess  one  or  more  banks  directed,  or  at  least  founded,  by  Englishmen. 
Bank  notes,  even  when  their  issue  is  not  rcgnlatcd  by  the  State,  can 
never  wholly  supersede  coin,  fur  the  simple  reason  that  when  notes  are 
presented  the  bank  cannot  pay  them  in  its  own  notes,  and  it  cannot 
often  happen  that  the  notes  which  it  has  to  pay  are  precisely  equal  to 
tbe  notes  of  other  banks  which  it  holds.  Banks  will  not  consent  to  a 
delay  in  the  payment  of  the  notes  which  they  present,  and  coin  is  the 
only  means  of  nlttmately  sotisiying  a  debt.  Even  the  Scotch  banks  had 
to  keep  a  reserve  of  coin  to  meet  such  calls  before  the  Act  of  1845 
compelled  them  to  keep  in  their  vanlta  an  amoont  of  gold  exactly  equal 
to  the  iucreaee  of  their  circulation  beyond  the  amount  at  which  it  stood 
ialBU. 

There  is  another  kind  of  ptq>er-cnrrency  which  seems  destined  to 
attain  larger  proportions  than  either  bank  notes  or  bills  of  exchange, 
which  consiiitA  of  orders  upon  bankers  to  pay  specified  sums  on  demand, 
vAaab  are  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  cdieqnes.  Though  used  in 
oti>er  countries,  it  is  only  in  England  that  they  are  so  popular  as  to  bid 
fiur  to  become  the  principal  means  of  settling  pecuniary  liabilities,  and, 
as  compared  with  bank  notes,  they  are  modem  even  in  England.  In  the 
seventeenth  c^tnry,  when  a  banker  agreed  to  make  a  loan  he  did  bo  by 
advancing  some  of  his  own  notes,  but  at  the  present  time  he  usually 
gires  the  borrower  a  credit  in  his  books,  and  allows  him  to  draw  cheques 
to  the  amount,  and  undertakes  to  pay  snob  cheques  whenever  presented 
either  in  notes  or  in  coin,  as  the  bearer  nay  pr^er.  Among  the  richer 
classes  it  is  now  an  ahaost  univenal  practice  to  deposit  money  with  a 
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tMmker^  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  it  out  from  time  to  time  by 

means  of  cheques.     It  is  natural  that  the  use  of  bank  notes  should 

precede  that  of  cheques  in  the  history  of  banking,  for  a  person  who 

accepts  a  note  runs  but  a  small  risk  by  trusting  to  the  banker's  solvency 

as  compared  with  what  he  incurs  by  entrusting  his  own  money  to  the 

banker's  custody.    A  note  generally  represents  but  a  small  sum,  while  a 

person  who  keeps  an  account  at  a  bank  is  expected  to  keep  a  large 

unemployed  balance  in  the  banker's  hands.    It  costs  less  trouble  to 

accept  a  note,  or  to  pay  it  away  again,  than  it  does  to  pay  in  or  withdraw 

deposits  from  a  bank,  especially  if  the  bank  be  at  some  distance  from  the 

depositor's  residence.    A  person  who  accepts  a  note  runs  somewhat  less 

risk  of  being  defrauded  than  one  who  accepts  a  cheque,  for  a  note  is  a 

promise  which  the  banker  is  obliged  to  keep,  while  a  cheque  is  an  order 

which  the  banker  may  not  in  all  cases  be  obliged  to  obey.     A  banker  is, 

indeed,  obliged  to  pay  the  cheques  drawn  on  him  by  his  depositors,  or 

customers  as  they  are  commonly  called,  but  only  when  the  cheque  does 

not  exceed  the  balance  which  is  standing  to  the  drawer's  credit  in  his 

books,  and  the  receiver  of  a  cheque  has  no  means  of  knowing  what  is 

the  amount  of  the  drawer's  balance.    Not  only  may  a  chcf^ue  be  refused 

payment,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  dishonoured,  because   the  drawer   has 

overdrawn  his  account,  but  it  is  much  easier  to  forge  a  cheque  than  a  note. 

Most  bankers  issue  printed  forms  of  cheques  to  their  customers,  which 

are  to  have  the  amount  fiUed  in  at  the  customer's  pleasure,  and  be 

signed  by  him.    If  any  of  these  forms  come  into  the  possession  of  a 

swindler,  nothing  is  easier  than  for  him  to  fill  in  any  amount  whidi 

he  chooses,  and  sign  it  with  his  own,  or  with  a  fictitious  name  ; 

and  if  any  person  is  unwary  enough  to  cash  it  for  him,  the  fnaxd 

cannot   be    discovered    until  the  cheque   is   presented  at  the   bank. 

If  a   swindler  has   had   a   genuine   cheque  in   his  possession  it   is 

more  easy  for  him  to  forge  printed  forms  for  cheques  on  the  same 

banker   than  it  would  be  to  forge  bank  notes,  which  are  carefully 

mannfactnred  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  greatest  possible  trouble  to 

imitators.     For  these  reasons  cheques  are  less  willingly  received  fiom 

strangers  than  notes,  and  circulate  for  a  much  shorter  time  before  being 

presented  for  payment.    A  bank  note  has  been  known  to  circulate  for  a 

hundred  years  before  returning  to  the  bank  which  issued  it,  and  it  k 

quite  a  common  thing  for  notes  to  circulate  for  months  or  years ;  bat 

cheqaes  are  usually  presented  within  two  days  of  the  time  when  they 

are  drawn.     Hence,  of  courge,  a  very  much  larger  amount  of  cheques  m 

required  to  transact  a  given  amount  of  business  than  is  the  case  with 

bank  notes ;  but,  in  spite  of  this  disadvantage,  cheques  posKs  oertaiii 

advantages  which  make  them,  in  many  cases,  preferable  to  notes.    Im 
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tliis  cuimti^-  the  cxUjnsive  einploj-meiit  ul'  cheijues  Iius,  uo  doubt,  bees- 
verf  much  promoted  by  the  action  of  the  Govemmeut,  which  has  done 
it8  best  to  discourage  the  iseue  of  notes,  and  which  snlfjects  bills  to  a 
heavier  taxation  than  chcqnes.  The  celebrated  Act  of  1844  prohibited 
the  establiBhracnt  of  anj  now  banks  of  issne,  and  limited  the  issuea  of 
all  existing  banks  in  England  and  Wales,  except  the  Bank  of  England, 
to  the  amount  which  they  used  to  issue  just  before  the  passing  of  the 
Act.  The  Bauk  of  England  was  not  con&ied  to  any  absolute  amount, 
but  was  only  allowed  to  issue  notes  to  the  amount  of  350,000,000f. 
(since  increased  to  375,000, 000 f.),  in  excess  of  the  bullion  or  specie  in 
its  vaults.  It  was  fiu-thcr  enacted,  tliat  if  two  issuing  banks  shonld 
decide  to  amalgamate  their  businese,  they  could  only  do  so  by  forfeiting 
Uie  circulation  of  one  of  the  two,  and  that  if  any  country  Ijank  aliuuld 
oommence  traiiFacting  business  in  London  it  should  lose  the  right  of 
issuiug  notes.  This  latter  penalty  has  been  actually  incnrrcd  by  the 
National  and  Provincial  Bank,  and  the  circulation  of  the  eountiy  banks 
was  thereby  diminished  by  I0,000,000f.  During  the  thirty  years  which 
have  elapsed  since  the  Act  was  paBsed  many  private  bfuiks  have  failed ; 
and  though  the  diminution  of  the  country  notes  has  been  more  than 
compensated  by  an  increase  in  the  circnlation  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
yet  the  total  increase  has  l>een  very  sinitll.  In  1845  two  Acts  were 
passed  restricting  the  issue  of  notes  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Ah  in 
England,  the  establishment  of  any  new  issuing  bank  was  forbidden ;  bnt 
ihe  existing  banks  were  allowed  to  increase  their  issues  on  condition  of 
retaining  in  their  coffers  an  amount  of  gold  exactly  equal  to  the  excess 
beyond  the  aven^  issue  of  1844.  In  spit«  of  this  condition,  which 
mnst  diminish  the  profit  derived  from  their  issne,  the  circnlation  of  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  banks  has  considerably  increased  since  tbe  passing  of 
the  Acta.  The  diHerence  between  the  results  of  similar  legislation  in 
the  different  parts  of  the'  United  Kingdom  is  probably  owing  to  the  fact 
that  mnch  smaller  notes  are  allowed  to  be  issued  in  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, as  snch  notes  are  not  so  much  exposed  to  the  competition  of 
cheques.  Notes  are  always  issued  for  round  sums,  while  cheques  are 
commonly  drawn  for  the  exact  amount  of  the  payment  which  the  drawer 
wishes  to  make  ;  and,  as  the  adding-np  of  a  great  number  of  small  odd 
soms  entails  considerable  trouble,  there  is  a  tacit  understanding  between 
banker^  imd  theit  customers  that  cheques  are  not  to  be  habitnally 
drawn  for  smaller  sums  than  126f.  As  was  mentioned  before,  the  fact 
that  the  tax  JB  the  same  on  all  cheques,  whatever  their  amount,  affords 
an  additional  diBconragement  to  the  use  of  small  cheques ;  and  though 
bank  notes  are  subject  to  a  tax  it  is  paid  by  the  banker,  and  not,  as  in 
Mhfl  case  of  cheques,  bj  the  customer,  aad  does  not,  therefore,  discourage 
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the  use  of  notes  by  the  public.  Bankers  not  only  take  care  of  the 
money  which  their  customere  deposit  with  them,  but  may  be  said  in 
many  cases  to  collect  their  income  for  them,  by  receiving  in  their  names 
dividends  on  the  public  funds,  railway  debentures,  railway  sliares, 
foreign  stocks,  and  numerous  other  public  and  private  stocks,  from 
which  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  incomes  of  the  richer  classes  is 
derived.  Hence  the  practice  of  keeping  an  account  with  a  banker  is 
almost  necessary  to  a  rich  man  who  has  a  great  deal  of  money  invested 
in  different  ways  and  does  not  wish  to  take  the  trouble  of  going  in  person 
to  receive  his  dividends  as  they  become  due.  To  receive  a  great  number  of 
dividends  for  a  great  number  of  customers  involves  very  little  trouble  to 
a  banker  in  comparison  with  what  must  be  undergone  by  the  customers 
themselves  if  each  of  them  acted  singly.  Although  the  use  of  cheques 
tends  greatly  to  economise  both  coin  and  notes,  there  is  but  little  reason 
to  expect  that  they  will  entirely  supersede  either  the  one  or  the  other, 
for  when  a  cheque  is  presented  for  payment  it  must  be  paid  either  in  coin 
or  in  notes,  and  a  considerable  number  are  presented  every  day  by,  or  on 
behalf  of,  those  who  draw  them,  and  who  wish  to  provide  themselves 
with  notes  or  coin  to  be  used  in  small  payments.  By  cashing  cheques, 
banks  still  perform,  to  some  extent,  the  function  for  which  those  of 
Amsterdam  and  Hamburgh  were  originally  instituted,  that  of  providing 
good  coin  for  the  use  of  the  pubhc.  When  an  employer  requires  a 
quantity  of  coin  to  pay  the  wages  of  his  workmen  he  sends  a  cheque  to 
his  banker,  and  asks  to  have  it  cashed  in  such  coins  as  he  needs,  and 
bankers  are  obhged  to  keep  a  store  of  coin  to  meet  such  calls ;  and  if 
their  stock  fsJh  low  they  most  replenish  it  by  obtaining  fresh  coins  from 
the  Mint.  Persons  who  from  the  nature  of  their  business  receive  large 
sams  in  coin,  transmit  them  to  their  Ijankers,  and  if  the  latter  find 
among  them  a  number  of  worn  ]>ieces,  tliey  either  melt  them,  c/r,  in  the 
case  of  silver,  send  them  to  the  Mint  to  lie  exchanged  for  new  ones. 
The  silTer  which  is  collected  after  a  charity  sermon  is  sent  to  a  Ixuik,  to 
be  soon  drawn  out  in  small  sums,  and  again  retnnicd,  so  that  tlie 
corrency  of  the  conntry  is  a^nstantly  jiassing  through  tlie  hands  of 
bankers. 

Bankers  have  resorted  to  various  expedients  for  r^lodng  as  ftr  as 
possible  the  amonnt  of  notes  and  aAn  which  they  mnst  keep  in  nmiirt 
to  meet  the  caDs  made  on  them  by  one  another.  The  i^stem  jMk«pidd  in 
London  is  that  of  setthng  their  liabilities  Inr  che^jaes  on  t}»&  Bank  of 
England.  There  is  an  establishment  in  the  city  calkd  the  Otamg 
Honse,  to  which  all  the  banks  send  e^ery  day  all  the  cWiiks,  bQk, 
other  orders  on  c^her  hankers  wliich  have  oo:xj<e;  into  their  {MKasoOy 
as  £Bf  as  ponbfe,  tfa»e  engagements  ar^  set  olT  against  ea^  Us 
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htimoM  wUdi  lemain  owtaitMMBng  after  aU  hai  beea  done  hj  amliial 
eidiaiige  to  aattk  (he  aocxmnla  are  l^pidaled  l^  dieqiiei  on  tlie  Bajok 
of  Wi^aiwli  wife  whiflh  eveiybaiik  finds  U  neoeaHHcytp  ke^  aa  aooonnt. 
The  qprtem  of  eleariog,  oTui  if  ft  ooaM  be  applied  to  aU  dhaqne^  wwU 
Ml  do  away  wife  notas  or  o(»]it  jEnritwonld  atili  be  neoeaMHcy  Ibr  baofai 
tbiMone  (HTofeer  to  keep  up  their  balaiioea  at  the  Bankof  &i|^aiid»(Mi 
liUeh  thflj  tew  feeir  deariiigHdieqiMa.  This  qvtem  ia  Fendflred  poa-. 
dhia  in  ifiwgiaivi  jm  a^  exoeptioiud  poati<Mi  of  fee  Bank  oi  i^giaaif^^ 
ilidi  enjoys  an  nnqaestioned  pro-emine&oe  o^er  aU  othw  hank%  bol  # 
dWvent  one  has  tobeeo^lqjed  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  where  no  bank 
flifofa  n  siniihar  pre*eminenoe.  In  Edinlmrgh  and  DnMin,  n^rtingB  are 
ItfUl  Iwioe  a  week  at  which  a  mntoal  esohange  <rf  notes,  oheqnes^  Ae.» 
MMpboe  amimg  the  difbient  bank%  and  the  ontstanding  balaaoea  are 
BsHhd  by  fee  transfiar  of  exfeeqner  InUs.  Here  again,  tboni^  tha 
ifrtBm  is  eztrenwlj  wofmaaAp  it  does  not  tend  towarda  the  total  disose 
of  min,  for  the  banks  nnst  sometiniBS  find  it  peoessanr  to  hoj  exohe({iieir 
bffls  Ikom  ime  another,  and  mnst  paj  ibr  them  ^feer  in  gdd  or  in  Kink 
of  Bngland  notes^  wUcli  oai^  onljr  be  obtained  bj  means  df  gdd. 

▲  new  system  has  bean  recently  introdnced  Ibr  the  pupoae  of  giHng 
i  gieat  eztenskm  to  fee  nse  of  oheqnes  bj  freeing  them  Ih^ 
dimdvsiitagoB  whioh  have  hifeerto  impeded  their  moreext^isiTe  emploj* 
ment.  In  1878,  a  bank  was  established  in  London  called  the  Cheque 
Bank,  the  object  of  which  is  to  encourage  the  use  of  small  cheques.  In 
order  to  do  this  the  more  efPectualljy  a  new  method  has  been  devised  by 
its  promoters  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  over-drawing.  Its  cheques, 
unlike  those  of  other  banks,  bear  on  their  face  a  printed  announcement 
that  they  cannot  be  filled  up  for  more  than  a  specified  sum,  and  care  is 
takoi  that  a  customer  shfdl  only  be  supplied  with  such  a  number  of 
cheques  that  the  total  amount  which  he  can  draw  out  by  means  of  them 
shall  not  exceed  what  he  has  deposited  in  the  bank.  Thus,  if  a  customer 
deposits  500f.,  he  may  obtain  a  cheque-book  containing  ten  cheques,  each 
of  which  has  an  announcement  printed  on  it  to  the  effect  that  it  cannot 
be  filled  up  for  more  than  50f. ;  but  can,  of  course,  be  filled  up  for  any 
smaller  sum.  The  security  which  is  thus  afforded  against  over-drawing 
ad»  as  a  considerable  inducement  to  receive  these  cheques  from  strangers, 
and  several  railway  companies  have  announced  that  they  will  accept 
them  in  payment  of  the  fares.  In  order  to  compensate  for  the  greater 
trouble  entailed  by  the  payment  of  a  large  number  of  small  cheques,  this 
bank  makes  a  charge  for  the  cheque-books  which  it  supplies  to  its 
customers  in  addition  to  the  payment  for  the  stamps  on  the  cheques 
themselves,  which  are  always  paid  for  by  the  customers  of  this  and  other 
banks.    If  this  stamp-tax  should  ever  be  repealed,  it  is  difficult  to  fore- 
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see  the  extent  to  which  these  cheques  woul^be  employed ;  bat  under 
our  present  system  they  can  hardly  be  much  used,  except  in  cases  in 
which  post-office  orders  would  otherwise  be  used.  Their  cost  is  less  than 
that  of  post-office  orders,  and  they  can  be  better  protected  from  being 
stolen  while  passing  through  the  post ;  aud,  when  once  the  public  has 
become  accustomed  to  them,  will  require  less  trouble  to  cash  them.  They 
are  ''crossed/'  i.e.,  marked  so  as  to  indicate  that  they  can  only  be  paid 
through  a  banker,  which  renders  it  somewhat  more  difficult  for  a  thief  to 
dispose  of  one  than  of  a  post-office  order,  which  can  always  be  cashed  by 
any  one  possessed  of  information  usually  contained  in  the  letter  from 
which  the  order  has  been  stolen.  As  any  banker  will  cash  them,  it  is  not 
necessary  for  the  receiver  to  go  to  the  post-office  to  receive  his  money ; 
but  he  can  pay  it  away  to  any  tradesman.  The  cost  of  the  system  is  less 
than  that  of  the  money-order  system,  because  the  cheques  are  only  pay- 
able in  London,  while  the  post-office  undertakes  to  cash  orders  in  any 
part  of  the  country,  and  must  transmit  specie  for  the  purpose.  The 
question  whether  the  bank  will  succeed  is  one  on  which  it  is  the  less 
becoming  in  me  to  speak  as  I  am  pecuniarily  interested  in  the  result ;  but 
if  the  anticipations  of  its  promoters  are  ever  realised,  it  will  have  effected 
a  considerable  economy  in  the  use  of  coin. 


CHAPTER  v.— VALUE  OF  A  PAPER-CUBRENCT. 

SfFBCTSI  OF  CKEDIT  OS    P&ICEfl — IKOOirTSUTIBI.B    TRKASUKT    !>-OTE»-r>| 
ISCX>XTKaTIBLK  fiAUK  KOTBB — OOKTKBTIBLK  BAKK   HOTBS. 

The  propodtion  that  the  tbIdc  of  money  T&ricfi  invcrEelf  as  its  qnaiitj^ 
is  only  trne  within  ccrtaiii  limits,  and  mach  confluion  has  been  introduced 
into  Political  Economy  by  writerB  tsIio  have  eDdeavonred  to  accoant  for 
all  chiiiig(«  of  prices  by  rariatioiis  in  the  amount  of  the  currency  of  tho 
porticnlar  country,  nithout  paying  eullicient  attention  eitlicr  to  the 
drcumatances  which  would  have  caased  prices  to  vary  if  the  amoant  of 
the  currpncy  had  remained  the  eame,  or  to  those  which  would  have 
prodnced  an  alteration  in  the  amount  of  the  currcnty  if  prioes  bad 
remained  stationary.  If  all  sales  were  effected  for  ready  money,  and  if 
nothing  but  coin  were  used,  there  could  hardly  be  a  aimultaneotts  rise  in  ^ 
the  prices  of  all  conmioditiea  without  au  increase  in  the  quantity  QP^| 
money.  If  larger  suiiih  are  to  be  used,  there  must  either  be  more  coiiT^J 
or  the  same  coins  mnst  pass  more  fVcqnently  from  baud  to  hand,  or  in 
other  words,  there  must  be  a  greater  efficiency  of  circulation.  If  the 
prices  of  all  commoditiea  rise  Bimultaneonsly,  it  must  either  be  because 
labour  has  become  less  efficient  in  all  branches  of  iDdtistt7,  or  becanae  it 
has  become  more  efficient  in  producing  the  substance  of  which  coin  is 
made.  The  price  of  a  commodity  depends  on  the  quantity  of  labour 
employed  in  producing  it,  and  on  the  rate  at  which  that  labour  is 
remnnerated,  and  if  the  price  rises,  it  must  cither  be  because  more 
labonr  has  bceen  expended,  or  because  the  labourers  have  received  higher 
wages.  It  is  extremely  unlikely  that  labour  should  become  less  efficient 
in  all  directions  at  the  same  time,  so  that  au  uiitrersal  rise  of  prices  is 
almost  certain  to  bo  due  to  a  fall  iu  the  value  of  money ;  and  we  might 
safely  infer  that  something  had  happened  to  render  money  cheaper,  even 
if  we  had  no  direct  evidence  to  show  that  money-wages  had  risen,  Bnt 
when  the  rise  of  price  is  confined  to  a  few  commodities,  it  is  extremely 
unsafe  to  infer  that  the  vttlue  of  money  has  fallen  irithout  any  direct 
testimony  to  the  feet  that  money-wages  have  risen,  and  it  is  equally 
unsafe  to  assume  that  the  value  of  money  has  fallen  merely  because  its 
quantity  has  increased,  without  reference  to  the  question  whether  a 
greater  number  of  labourers  have  been  employed,  or  a  greater  number 
o/  commercial  transactions  effected.    In  a  country  where  credit  is 
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commonly  given,  there  might  for  a  time  be  a  general,  and  even  an 
universal,  rise  of  prices,  without  any  actual  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
metallic  money,  and  without  any  fall  in  its  value.  Purchases  may  be 
made  on  credit  at  prices  which  are  continually  rising,  and  as  no  coin 
will  be  required  until  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  credit  is  given, 
the  quotations  of  the  market  may  continue  to  show  an  upward  movement 
for  some  months,  without  the  actual  quantity  of  coin  in  the  country 
being  increased.  Even  when  the  time  of  settlement  has  arrived  it  may 
possibly  be  effected  without  more  coin  if  the  rise  has  been  common  to 
several  commodities,  and  if  means  are  devised  for  settling  the  account  by 
transferring  the  large  debts  due  for  one  commodity  to  those  who  have 
already  contracted  large  debts  for  another  commodity.  Bills  of  exchange 
furnish  a  convenient  means  for  such  a  settlc;nent.  The  merchants  who 
have  sold  cotton  at  a  high  price,  draw  bills  for  the  amount  at  two  or 
three  months'  date,  and  purchase  tea,  paying  for  it  by  accepting  bills 
which  will  fall  due  at  the  same  time  ;  and  when  the  time  arrives  the  two 
sets  of  bills  may  be  exchanged  for  one  another,  and  the  debts  cancelled 
with  but  a  small  transfer  of  coin,  or  without  any  coin  at  all.  At  a  time 
when  speculation  is  rife,  the  prices  of  many  commodities  rise  at  the  same 
time,  and  a  greater  amount  of  bills  are  drawn  to  pay  for  them.  If  the 
bills  which  fall  due  at  the  same  time  are  not  equal,  but  require  a  larger 
quantity  of  bank  notes  to  settle  the  balance,  a  larger  quantity  of  notes 
will  be  issued,  or  more  coin  will  be  withdrawn  from  the  banks  for  the 
purpose.  Prices  rise  in  what  is  called  a  speculative  period,  because 
speculators  buy  up  a  larger  quantity  of  certain  commodities  than  is 
usually  supplied  to  that  particular  market,  and  thus  render  it  necessary 
for  fresh  stocks  to  be  brought  from  a  greater  distance  than  usual,  or  to 
be  produced  in  less  favourable  circumstances,  and  to  l)e  brought  to 
market  at  a  greater  cost.  In  common  parlance,  pnces  are  said  to  rise 
because  the  demand  is  in  excess  of  the  supply,  but  I  have  endeavoured 
to  show  that  this  explanation  only  touches  the  surface,  and  that  the  real 
cause  of  the  rise  is  the  increased  cost  of  producing  the  last  quantity 
which  must  be  brought  to  market  in  order  to  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  the  purchasers.  It  matters  not  whether  the  purchasers  actually 
give  ready  money  for  the  goods,  or  merely  promise  to  pay  for 
them,  so  long  as  the  sellers  arc  convinced  that  the  promisei 
will  be  kept,  for  the  price  depends  on  the  cost  of  production; 
and  the  producers  will  continue  to  produce  as  long  as  they  are 
satisfied  that  they  will  be  able  to  sell  at  a  profit.  We  thus  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  which  was  slowly  elalx;rated  by  Tooke — after  a  long  and 
careful  examination  of  the  fluctuations  of  prices  in  the  English  maikitfe 
during  more  than  half  a  century — ''  That  the  prices  of  nnrnnoditifi 
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■ot  depend  upon  the  qoantttv  of  maaej  tndicsted  bf  the  smomit  of  bank 
■otc*,  nor  npon  the  amoimt  of  (he  irbole  ^  tbe  circulating  mediam ;  bnt 
timt,  an  the  contrvr,  tbe  amoont  of  tbe  circolatiug  medium  is  tbe  con- 
Mqneace  of  prices."  *  Tlita  coaotasioD  a|>pe«red  tbe  beigbt  of  absurdity 
to  Ookniel  Tomoe,  trho  ma  luidonUedlj  ui  able  sod  well-informod 
writer,  but  who  dE]>]aTed  his  ability  rather  in  ingeoious  ftttempts  to  make 
beta  cDufomi  to  a  pre-conceired  theory,  than  in  fVamiug  theories  ia  con- 
formity with  &ct&  In  u  pamphlet  publisbed  Ib  tbe  suue  year  as  that  of 
Tooke  be  dUs  the  above  pasage,  and  then  ofawir^ — "  The  It^cal  accu- 
ncj  of  thai  coochtsion  may  be  tested  hj  afGrniing  the  analogons  proposi- 
tioa,  that  tbe  prices  of  oonunoditiea  in  Eun^K,  after  the  disoo^'^ry  of  tbe 
mines  of  Ronth  America,  did  not  depend  apon  the  quantity  of  money 
todicated  by  tbe  amoant  of  coin,  nor  by  the  amount  of  the  wlwle  of  the 
Mtp^f  of  goU  and  rilrer;  bnt  that,  on  tbe  oontrary,  the  mines  of  South 
America,  and  tbe  inerGased  amount  of  gold  and  silrer  obtainable  there- 
from, were  tbe  consoqncnoe  of  the  snbaeqoeut  rise  of  prioes,"  f  Thus 
Colonel  Torrena  maintains  that  the  nee  of  prioes  which  foUowed  the 
diacoTery  of  America  waa  produoed  by  the  ^reat  increase  in  tlie  quantity 
,,9C  gold  and  ailver,  and  thai,  in  the  Ettme  way,  a  rise  of  prices  in  a 
where  bank  notes  are  OEcd  must  be  caused  by  an  increase  in  the 
it  of  the  notes  in  circiilation,  or  of  tbe  coin,  or  of  both.  Even  the 
fint  of  these  jHvposttions  is  by  no  means  so  certain  that  it  an  be  taken 
wiUioQt  qnalifications  aa  a  basia  for  a  theory,  and  if  tbe  fiid  were  true, 
tbe  aeoond  wonld  not  be  a  neoeamiy  inference  from  it.  The  reason  why 
the  Talue  of  gold  and  silver  fell  after  the  discorery  of  the  American 
mineB  was  that  those  metals  could  be  obtained  from  tbe  new  mines  in 
greater  qoantities  inproportion  to  Us  labour  emploj/«d  than  had  been  the 
case  in  the  mines  which  had  been  jneriously  worked.  The  same  quantity 
of  labour  produced  a  greater  quantity  of  silver,  and  the  result  was  thi^ 
tbe  same  quantity  of  laboor  would  exchange  for  a  greater  qauitt^ 
of  diver,  la  order  that  tbe  mineifl  might  not  be  better  remnnerated 
than  other  labonreia  in  proportion  to  the  disagreeableness  of  their 
labour,  the  money-wages  of  other  labourers  were  raised  in  the  sune 
jooportitm  as  those  of  the  miners,  and  aa  this  rise  of  wages  was  not 
necessarily  accompanied  by  increased  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the 
labourers,  it  was  neoeasary  for  them  to  raise  the  prioes  of  the  articles 
which  th^  produced,  and  it  was  thns  that  the  rise  became  general  As 
it  gradually  came  into  operation  the  quantity  of  coin  was  gradnally 

*  Inqidr;  into  tbe  OamaKj  Priiia][il«,  ISll,  pp.  I!S^,  conoluaLoD  13. 

t  loqidiT  into  the  Praotiaal  Working  of  the  Pn^MMed  ArrangemeDta  tor  Iho 
Baaewal  U  the  Chartn  ol  tin  Baak  of  Ingbad,  Im.  By  B.  T«miu  (aeooad 
)  ISM,  p.  44. 
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increaaedy  and  flie  increaae  of  the  odn  was  rather  the  effect  than  the 
cause  of  the  rise  of  prfoes.    It  is  tnie  that  at  a  time  when  so  little 
reconrse  washad  topaper-corrency  no  great  rise  of  prices  could  have  taken 
place  until  the  quantity  of  coin  in  circulation  was  increased,  and  the 
actual  rise  was  slow  because  many  years  were  required  to  produce  the 
necessary  quantity.    But  the  mere  increase  of  the  quantity  of  the  precious 
metalsy  unaccompanied  by  any  diminution  in  the  labour  required  to  pro- 
cure them,  would  not  have  led  to  any  fall  in  their  Taluc.    If  many  new 
mines  had  b6en  discovered,  but  none  of  them  had  been  more  fertUe  than 
the  poorest  which  was  previously  worked,  there  might  have  been  a  large 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  bullion  and  coin,  but  there  would  have  been 
no  &U  in  their  value.    If  it  had  been  thought  worth  while  to  work  these 
mines,  it  would  only  have  been  because  the  consumption  of  gold  and 
silver  fbr  purposes  of  ornament  was  increasing,  or  because  an  increasing 
population,  or  an  abandonment  of  barter  rendered  a  greater  quantity  of 
coin  necessary.    There  is  no  reason  why  the  consumption  of  gold  and 
silver  should  not  increase  from  one  or  other  of  these  causes  while  their 
value  remains  stationary,  and  it  would  be  extremely  unsafe  to  infer  a 
depreciation  from  an  increase  of  quantity.    Colonel  Torrens  charges 
Tooke  with  inconsistency  in  explaining  the  fall  of  price  in  the  case  of 
other  articles  by  attributing  it  to  an  increased  supply,  and  yet  maintain- 
ing that  an  increase  in  the  supply  of  money  does  not  produce  a  &11  in  its 
value ;  but,  in  truth,  money  does  not  in  this  respect  differ  from  other 
commodities.    Tooke  never  contended  that  the  price  or  the  value  of 
wheat  was  continually  diminishing  because  a  constantly  increasing  popu-i - 
lation  renders  it  necessary  for  a  larger  quantity  to  be  brought  to  market: 
every  year,  nor  would  any  one  maintain  that  the  price  of  coal  falls  when-, 
ever  a  larger  quantity  is  extracted  from  the  mines  in  the  course  of  a 
year.    But  even  admitting  that  the  value  of  the  precious  metals  fell  after, 
the  discovery  of  America,  because  their  quantity  was  increased,  it  would 
not  follow  that  the  same  effect  would  be  produced  by  an  increased  issue 
of  bank  notes.    It  is  so  important  that  the  distinction  between  the  two 
cases  should  be  thoroughly  understood  that  I  propose  to  devote  the  pre- 
sent chapter  to  explaining  as  clearly  as  I  can,  what  are  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  differ,  and  what  are  the  oversights  which  have  led  Colonel 
Torrens  and  other,  writers  to  what  I  regard  as  erroneous  conclusions. 
The  most  important  difference  between  gold  and  bank  notes  as  regards 
their  effect  upon  prices  is,  that  the  former  can  be  forced  into  circulation 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  holders  while  the  latter  cannot  be  forced  into  cir- 
culation at  the  pleasure  of  the  issuers.    When  a  fortunate  digj^t^r  din- 
covers  a  new  deposit  of  gold,  he  can  at  once  obtain  comuKxlitK*  in 
exchange  for  it,  because  traders  in  almost  every  part  of  the  ^\>rld  hava 
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agreed  to  paii  with  the  ^tbtHe,  ae  aoj  pratkm  at  their  stock  n 
gold  is  offered  thsm  in  what  thej  oonsidfir  Htffldent  qnmtitiea.  1^ 
first  finder  is  Me  to  obtain  gold  with  kn  laboor  than  other  people,  and 
j'et  to  buy  good*  at  the  same  prioea  aa  oUier  peo{de^  and  is  thnetss 
more  highly  nanimetited.  Ai  the  diaooreiy  becnmea  more  gemcnl^ 
known,  other  hibotaoB  ire  mdaoed  to  b;  their  fortone  in  the  aanift 
Sell] ;  and  if  mai^  Boooeetl  in  obtaining  more  gold  I7  dicing  Umd 
they  formerly  earned  in  other  etofiojttuiata,  then  ia  an  obnoua  iadaot^ 
meat  to  the  kwal  tndomen  to  rain  the  prioei  of  ^Mir  goodt.  lb* 
diggers  ou  thair  part  are  not  anwflling  to  give  the  gold  which  ItH  ooit 
them  IcBS  lab<)or  in  retDin  &v  amaOer  qnutatiea  of  goods  than  fiamar^ 
for -while  they  qpmd  mote  with  <me  hand,  the;  earn  man  with  the  othiM^ 
As  the  discoveij  of  a  new  mine  does  not  increase  theeffioiencijofWMiiiF 
iQ  producing  fiwd,  ak>tiiis&  or  other  oommoditiee,  a  gennai  rise  of  - 
prices  is  nGceMBi7iniH<deithat  alt  artidasmaj  exchange  fbr  one  snothev 
in  proportion  to  their  cost  of  prodnctvHL  The  qnanti^  of  gold  is 
increased,  beuanse  it  ia  the  iiUereet  of  ever;  diggw  to  raise  as  nmcii  m 
he  can,  and  ta  i^Mnd  it  beftne  prioea  hare  risen,  and  the  qnantil^of  ooin 
18  increased  beoanse  prioea  rise.  In  order  that  the  same  effeobi  m^  be 
produced  by  m  hurease  of  p^ier  as  h;  a  diaoorair  of  gold,  the  isBan 
should  have  ^  same  power  of  fiircu)^  their  paper  into  ciicdation  as 
the  diBCorerer  has  of  doing  with  his  gold.  The  only  case  where  soch  a 
power  ifl  enjoyed  by  the  iasner,  is  where  the  isBner  is  a  government 
which  compels  its  subjects  to  receive  Treaeury  notes  which  it  will  not 
OAsh,  although  they  are  nominally  promises  to  pay  coin,  and  in  such  a 
case,  the  eame  resulta  follow  from  a  large  issue,  as  trom  a  disooveiy  of 
gold. 

When  a  govermnent  is  engaged  in  a  costly  war,  or  from  other  causes 
thinks  it  necessary  to  spend  more  than  it  receivee,  an  obvious  expedient 
fbr  relieving  its  financial  embarraaBments  is  to  pay  for  the  articles  nhich 
it  purchases  by  giving  promises  to  pay  at  a  future  time,  and  if  when  the 
time  arrives  it  is  still  unprovided  with  the  means  of  payment,  it  can 
itimini'ftb  the  loss  whicb  the  contractors  would  otherwise  suffer  by  enacting 
that  the  records  of  its  promises  shall  l>c  accepted  in  all  transactions 
between  debtor  and  creditor  as  equivalent  to  the  sums  which  they  repre- 
sent. ThoB  the  contractors  or  civil  servants  who  first  receive  treasury 
notes  (as  snch  promises  are  called)  are  able  to  pay  them  away  to  their 
(actors  in  discharge  of  debts  previously  incurred,  and  for  a  time 
no  one  suffers  any  inconvenience.  If  the  goveniment  coneents  to 
receive  its  notes  in  payment  of  taxes,  and  the  ntvenuo  proves  suflicient 
to  de&ay  the  expenses  of  government  without  re-issuing  the  notes  thus 
received,  they  may  be  destroyed,  and  the  debt  thus  cleaved  off.    If  the 
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notes  are  re-issued  and  yet  the  total  amount  is  less  than  that  of  the  coin 
previously  in  use,  the  only  effect  will  be  that  the  notes  will  be  used  as  a 
partial  substitute  for  coin,  and  will  be  received  at  their  full  or  nearly 
their  full  nominal  value.    As  the  notes  cannot  be  sent  abroad,  or  used  for 
any  other  purpose  than  that  of  paying  debts  within  the  country,  while 
coin  can  be  either  used  to  pay  debts  abroad  or  melted  down  and  made 
into  some  useful  article,  there  is  an  obvious  inducement  to  use  notes  in 
all  internal  transactions,  and  to  let  coin  disappear  wholly  or  partially 
from  circulation.    A  note-holder  may  be  one  who  has  been  compelled  to 
receive  notes  in  payment  of  some  debt  for  which  he  ejcpected  to  receive 
gold,  and  there  is  no  way  in  which  he  can  utilise  them  except  by  passing 
them  off  on  somebody  else,  who,  in  his  turn,  is  obliged  to  dispose  of  them 
in  the  same  way,  and -thus  the  notes  are  maintained  in  circulation. 
When  a  government  has  once  begun  to  issue  inconvertible  treasury  notes 
{i.e.,  notes  which  cannot  be  converted  into  coin  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
holder)  it  seldom  stops  until  the  amount  of  its  paper  far  exceeds  that  of 
the  coin  which  was  previously  in  circulation,  but  as  the  notes  are  still 
legal  tender  (i.e.,  a  legal  means  of  discharging  all  debts)  they  still  remain 
in  circulation,  though  their  amount  is  far  in  excess  of  what  the  people 
require.    But  a  greater  quantity  of  money  cannot  be  used  to  do  the 
same  work  unless  its  value  is  reduced,  and  as  soon  as  the  notes  have 
been  issued  in  excess,  the  value  of  each  becomes  so  much  reduced  that  the 
whole  are  worth  no  more  than  the  quantity  of  coin  which  they  displaced. 
Were  it  not  for  this  depreciation,  a  government  might  continue  to 
manufacture  money  almost  without  expense,  and  yet  obtain  as  much  in 
exchange  for  it  as  those  who  had  raised  gold  from  the  mines  by  the 
expenditure  of  much  labour.     The  position  of  such  a  government 
resembles  that  of  a  man  who  has  discovered  an  inmiense  heap  of  gold. 
As  long  as  he  is  contenl  to  take  from  it  but  a  small  quantity  he  may 
obtain  goods  at  their  former  prices,  while  obtaining  gold  with  less 
labour ;  but  if  he  orders  a  vast  quantity  of  goods  in  order  to  make 
use  of  the  whole  of  his  treasure,  he  will  be  forced  to  pay  a  higher 
price  for  them  and  will  compel  other  purchasers  to  do  the  same. 
As  long  as  anyone  can  obtain  coin  for  notes  by  presenting  them  to  the 
issuer,  the  notes  must  be  worth  as  much  as  the  coin,  but  when  this  is  no 
longer  the  case,  and  notes  are  issued  in  excess,  a  discrepancy  soon  shows 
itself  between  the  sum  which  the  notes  bear  on  their  face  and  the  sum  of 
gold  which  they  will  actually  purchase,  or  in  other  words,  gold  rises  to  a 
premium.     Gold  is  never  completely  expelled  from  such  a  country,  for 
some  is  always  required  for  the  purpose  of  paying  debts  to  foreignerSy 
who  usually  stipulate  for  payment  in  gold  in  order  to  avoid  any  possible 
loss  from  receiving  depreciated  paper.    Similar  stipulations  are  sometimoB 
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made  l«tM'ceu  citizena,  and  such  special  agrecmeDta  are  00111™*)!!!/  I 
to  over-ride  any  Inwa  which  may  be  mode  to  compel  the  aoceptnnoo  of 
iiicouvortible  notes ;  but  snch  a  [iractice  is  Dever  carried  to  aach  an 
extent  as  to  render  the  law  a  dead  letter.  Indeed,  there  is  no  motive 
which  should  induce  the  people  to  neutraliee  the  action  of  their 
Government,  as  the  introduction  of  an  inoonvertibic  currency  is  highly 
useful  to  the  Government,  and,  up  to  a  certain  point,  confers  an  octiutl 
benefit  on  the  jieople.  The  Govemment,  in  effect,  borrows  without 
inturcet  the  whole  amount  of  coin  which  ita  Bubjects  possess,  and  enables 
^the  whole  to  be  sent  abroad  for  tlio  purchafie  of  foroign  commodities. 
lUH  it  not  only  spares  ite  subjects  the  taxation  which  would  otherwiae 
required  to  pay  the  iuterost  of  a  loan,  or  to  provide  without  a  loon 
it8  financial  exigencies,  but  it  al«t  provides  them  with  a  medium  of 
laiige  which  costs  very  little  to  keep  in  repair,  and  ia  in  aorae  respects 
iro  convenient  than  coin.  Biit  when  it  has  once  passed  the  limit 
iribed  by  the  actual  extent  of  the  metallic  circulation,  and  its  notes 
ive  become  depreciated,  no  further  advantage  ia  gained  by  continuing 
le  iflBue  of  p^Mtr,  as  all  further  iasnea  arc  followed  by  a  pror>ortionatfl 
ireciation  of  pai^er  and  rise  of  iirices  as  measured  iu  it ;  and  what  tlie 
I'cmment  gains  by  obtaining  goods  without  real  expenditure,  is  lost 
'ty  individual  creditors,  who  are  compelted  to  receive  j«yment  of  their 
debta  in  paper,  which  is  of  less  value  than  the  gold  on  which  tbey  had 
xeokoued.  A  ftuther  issue  of  notes  will  not,  as  is  often  erroueonsly 
BOpposed,  produce  a  further  export  of  gold,  for  all  the  gold  whose  pUoe 
uu  be  supplied  by  paper  has  been  akeady  displaced,  and  thoi^  a 
nominal  rise  of  prices  will  take  place,  it  will  not  give  any  enconragement 
pi  importation  from  abroad,  for  foreigners,  as  before  observed,  require 
payment  in  gold,  and  a  nominally  high  price  oflTers  no  inducement  to 
•end  goods  from  a  foreign  country  where  prices  are  really  low.  It  seems 
to  be  oommonly  supposed  that  the  inconvertible  currency  of  tlie  United 
States  holds  out  a  permanent  encouragement  to  importation  from 
Europe,  and  I  have  observed  some  remarks  in  the  "  Times  "  in  referenoe 
to  the  bill  which  passed  through  Congress  in  1874,  authorising  an 
increased  issue  of  inconvertible  notes,  which  showed  that  the  writer 
expected  a  further  export  of  gold  to  folbw  on  the  adoi^on  of  the  biU. 
The  hill  in  question  was  vetoed  by  the  President,  and  did  not  become 
law,  hut  I  think  that  nothing  more  is  needed  to  show  that  if  it  had  come 
into  operation  it  would  not  have  had  any  such  effect,  nor  to  show  that 
the  use  of  "  greenbacks  "  has  not  been  the  cause  of  unusual  importations 
from  Europe.  As  the  notes  professed  to  be  equivalent  to  gold,  the  rate 
at  which  they  actoally  exchange  for  it  furnishes  a  satisfactory  test  of 
tbeir  depreciation.    If  a  thoDsaud  francs  in  gold  will  sell  for  clefw 
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hundred  francs  in  notes,  it  is  obviously  correct  to  say  that  the  notes  aro 
depreciated  to  the  extent  of  ten  per  cent. ;  and  as  the  premium  on  gold 
varies,  we  may  correctly  say  that  the  notes  become  so  much  more  or  less 
depreciated.    But  it  is  not  quite  so  certain  whether  the  cause  of  the 
variation  is  in  the  gold  or  in  the  notes,  and  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  it  is  sometimes  in  the  one  and  sometimes  in  the  other.    An 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  notes  is  pretty  sure  to  raise  the  premium 
on  gold,  but  it  does  not,  therefore,  follow  that  every  rise  in  the  premium 
is  due  to  a  greater  issue  of  notes,  or  that  a  fall  must  be  owing  to  a 
contraction  of  the  currency.      Experience,  indeed,    furnishes   ample 
evidence  that  the  premium  on  gold  may  rise  and  fell  considerably  while 
the  quantity  of  notes  remains  the  same.    Perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
instance  is  afforded  by  the  experience  of  Russia  at  the  time  of  Napoleon's 
invasion.    The  Russians,  at  that  time,  used  inconvertible  notes  to 
discharge  all  the  ordinary  functions  of  money,  and  gold  had  long  borne 
a  high  premium.    The  Russian  Government  could  not  have  chosen  such 
a  moment  to  diminish  the  amount  of  their  outstanding  notes,  but  the 
premium  on  gold  continued  to  fall  as  the  French  army  advanced  towards 
Moscow.    The  explanation  which  Tooke  has  given  of  this  curious 
circumstance  is  that  an  unusually  large  quantity  of  gold  was  remitted  to 
Russia  from  foreign  countries  in  payment  for  Russian  produce  previously 
exported.    The  Russian  merchants  were  unwilling  to  receive  English 
goods  on  any  terms,  because  they  feared  that  Napoleon  would  destroy 
whatever  English  goods  he  found,  in  his  eagerness  to  ruin  English 
commerce,  and  English  merchants  were,  therefore,  obliged  to  remit  gold. 
The  sudden  importation  of  so  large  a  quantity  produced  a  temporary 
fall  in  its  value,  but  as  the  notes  were  inconvertible,  and  nothing  had 
occurred  to  lower  their  value,  they  would  exchange  for  a  greater  quantity 
of  gold.    As  the  French  retreated  from  Moscow  the  premium  on  gold 
continually  rose,  because  the  Russian  merchants,  being  no  longer  afraid 
of  Napoleon,  began  to  replenish  their  stocks  of  English  and  other  goods, 
and  required  gold  for  exportation.    In  the  United  States,  where  an 
inconvertible  currency  has  been  maintained  ever  since  the  commencement 
of  the  civil  war,  the  premium  on  gold  has  fluctuated  considerably,  and 
was  at  one  time  as  high  as  130  per  cent.    This  was  during  the  war,  but 
after  peace  had  been  restored,  the  Federal  Government  continued  to  buy 
up  and  cancel  its  notes,  and  so  to  reduce  the  premium  on  gold,  until  in 
1868  an  Act  was  passed  prohibiting  any  further  contraction  of  the 
currency.    By  that  Act,  which  came  into  operation  on  the  first  of 
January,  1869,  the  amount  of  greenbacks  was  fixed  at  two  milliards,  bat 
it  was  farther  enacted  that  an  amount  equivalent  to  two  hundred  and 
twenty  million  francs  should  be  retained  in  the  Treasury  as  a  reserve  ia 
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case  of  neod,  eo  that  the  whole  amount  actnallj  io  circuktiou  Falls  short' 
of  one  milliard  and  three-quarters.  Althongh  this  amount  has  remained 
stationary  fince  the  passing  of  the  Act,  there  have  hceu  sevei^al  Tariatious 
in  the  jiremiuniB  on  gold,  lu  18G9  it  waa  30  per  cent,,  and  on  one 
occasion,  in  September  of  that  year,  it  waa  raised,  by  the  mannuTres  of 
certain  epecuiators,  to  CO  per  cent.  The  Government  requires  that 
cnstoms  duties  ehall  bo  paid  in  gold,  wliich  makes  it  imperative  for 
importers  of  duty-paying  articles  t«  procure  gold  ;  and  the  BlJeculators 
in  question  contrived  to  buy  up  nearly  al!  the  gold  which  was  offered  for 
sale  iu  New  York,  and  produce  an  artificial  scarcity  by  refusing  to  sell 
it.  The  name  of  "  Black  Friday"  which  waa  given  to  that  day,  affords 
a  memento  of  the  alarm  experienced  by  the  nnfortuuate  merchants  who 
required  gold  on  that  particular  day,  and  who  would,  no  doubt,  have  paid 
a  much  iiigher  premium  if  the  Federal  Government  had  not  int«r^'ened 
and  agreed  to  sell  so  large  a  quantity  of  gold,  at  a  ])remium  of  SO  per 
cent.,  as  effectually  relieved  their  embarrBssmentB.  I  do  not  mean  to 
aay  that  these  fluctuationfi  in  the  price  of  gold  are  explained  by  saying 
that  gold  was  abundant  iu  the  oue  case,  or  scarce  in  the  other,  bnt 
merely  wislied  to  establish  the' fact  that  the  premiimi  may,  and  docs, 
vary,  while  the  quantity  of  tlie  notes  remains  unaltered.  Since  IStia 
the  premium  on  f,'oId  in  the  United  States  has  been  consideralily  itdiiced, 
and  may  be  taken  on  the  average  at  about  12  per  cent.  This  fall  may 
be  the  natural  result  of  the  inoreasing  population  and  wealth  of  tbe 
oonntry,  which,  by  increasing  the  value  of  tbe  commodities  exchanged, 
have  increased  the  value  of  the  currency  exchanged  for  them,  or  it  may 
be  partly  the  result  of  the  accidental  destruction  of  a  portion  of  tbe 
plater  currency. 

The  disadvantages  of  a  depreciated  currency  are  the  uncertainty  which 
it  introduces  into  monetary  transactions  by  its  constant  hability  to  vary- 
ing value,  the  loss  which  it  imfficts  on  those  who  are  the  first  to  receive  * 
payment  in  it,  and  the  comparative  facility  which  it  affords  for  foi^^ery. 
Gold  constantly  varies  in  value,  bnt  the  use  of  inconvertible  paper  affords 
an  additional  cause  of  variation,  and  the  loss  thus  inflicted  may  be  con- 
afderable,  and  is  a  hardship  for  which  the  government  is  responsible. 
Foigery  again  is  practised  where  the  currency  is  metoUic ;  bnt  it  is  more 
diflicnit  for  anskUIed  persons  to  detect  forged  notes  than  bad  coin. 
Some  years  ago,  tbe  United  States  Government  discovered  that  a  widely- 
spread  conspiracy  had  been  oi^;anised  in  one  of  the  Southern  States  to 
fcNTge  and  utter  small  notes.  When  coin  has  been  expelled  from  cinmla- 
tion,  it  is  necessary  for  the  government  to  issne  notes  of  veiy  small 
denominations,  and  to  a  people  who,  like  ourselves,  are  aocuBtomed  to 
af»  notes  only  for  large  sums,  it  may  appeal  inconvenient  to  have  sneh  a 
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great  variety  of  pieces  of  paper,  all  representing  dififerent  smns.  But  this 
is  merely  a  matter  of  habit,  and  I  have  been  assured  by  a  gentleman  who 
stayed  for  some  time  in  Vienna  (where  nothing  but  paper  is  seen  in  cir- 
culation), that  though  he  was  at  first  bewildered  by  the  multiplicity  of 
the  notes,  yet  two  or  three  days'  practice  was  sufficient  to  familiarise  him 
with  them,  after  which  he  had  no  more  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
between  different  notes  than  between  different  coins.  Another  traveller 
once  told  me,  that  having  passed  from  Canada  into  the  United  States,  he 
brought  with  him  a  small  silver  coin  which  had  been  struck  at  the 
United  States  Mint,  and  tendered  it  in  payment  for  a  newspaper.  The 
newspaper  boy  regarded  it  suspiciously,  and  it  was  only  on  learning  that 
his  customer  had  no  small  notes  that  he  consented  to  take  the  coin  at 
par.  While,  therefore,  no  one  would  recommend  a  government  to  make  an 
excessive  issue  of  inconvertible  notes,  unless  in  a  case  of  necessity,  there  is 
no  occasion  to  indulge  in  extravagant  lamentations  over  the  condition  of 
a  people  who  finds  it  necessary  to  submit  to  it.  The  groans  uttered  by 
Burke  over  the  depreciation  of  the ''  assignats  "  issued  at  the  time  of  the 
French  Revolution  appear  ridiculous,  when  he  himself  acknowledges 
that  the  depreciation  did  not  at  the  time,  when  he  was  writing,  amount 
to  more  than  seven  per  cent. 

Having  thus  seen  that  the  value  of  inconvertible  treasury  notes  is 
regulated  by  other  circumstances  besides  their  amount,  we  shall  be 
prepared  to  find  that  when  bank  notes  are  made  inconvertible,  the 
premium  on  gold  rises  and  falls  independently  of  the  fluctuations  in  the 
amount  of  the  circulation.  Some  governments  have,  when  desiring  to 
raise  a  loan,  borrowed  the  required  amount  from  a  bank,  and  have 
exempted  the  bank  from  the  necessity  of  cashing  its  notes  on  demand, 
and  as  this  secures  a  larger  circulation  for  its  notes,  the  bank  is  better 
able  to  afford  the  loan.  These  notes,  as  far  as  their  functions  are  con- 
cemed,.are  in  all  respects  similar  to  Treasury  notes,  as  they  are  used  in  all 
payments,  are  commonly  issued  for  small  amounts,  and,  if  not  actually 
made  legal  tender,  are  seldom,  if  ever  refused.  But  the  important 
difference  between  the  notes  of  a  bank  and  those  issued  by  a  government 
is,  that  the  latter  is  able  to  determine  the  amount  of  notes  which  it  will 
keep  in  circulation,  while  a  bank  is  liable  to  have  its  notes  returned  to  it, 
and  even  though  it  is  not  obliged  to  cash  them,  it  cannot  issue  more 
than  its  depositors  choose  to  ask  for.  Its  depositors  only  ask  for  so  many 
notes  as  they  require  to  pay  for  the  commodities  which  they  buy,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  induce  them  to  draw  out  larger  quantities  than  are 
necessary  for  the  purpose.  If  there  is  a  general  rise  of  prices,  they  will 
require  more  notes  with  which  to  pay  them ;  but  the  mere  fact  that  the 
notes  are  inconvertible  will  not  induce  the  bank  to  give,  or  tbe 
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deponton  to  appty  far,  htger  credit  K  aome  depositon  draw  oat  a  more 
than  usual  qnantity  of  notes,  theee  will  most  probably  be  soon  returned 
to  the  bank  by  other  depositors,  as  fliere  is  no  advantage  in  retaining 
notes  whioh  the  holder  does  not  require  in  his  business.  Thus,  if  the 
omndation  is  left  to  be  regulated  by  the  bank  and  its  cnstomerB,  incon- 
Tertibk  notes  will  not,  as  a  rule,  be  depreciated  to  more  than  a  slight 
extent  as  compared  with  gold,  and  the  amount  of  the  circulation  will  be 
suidi  the  same  as  when  the  notes  are  convertible,  due  allowance  being 
madefbr  the  increase  obtained  by  the  issue  of  small  notes.  Gold  may  bear 
a  slight  premium,  perhaps  two  or  three  per  cent.,  because  it  can  be  used 
Ibr  foreign  as  weQ  as  for  internal  payments,  while  notes  can  only  be  used 
wifliin  the  countty,  and  the  procesB  of  exchanging  notes  for  gold  is  not 
so  eaqr  as  when  they  are  convertible.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  notes  are 
worth  as  much  gold  as  they  profess  to  be,  and  this  method  of  raising  a 
loan  is  perlu^M  the  least  objectionable  which  a  government  can  resort  to. 
Hm  Trendi  Government  obtauied  in  1870  a  loan  of  a  milliard  and  h 
half  ftmn  the  Bank  of  France,  for  which  it  agreed  to  give  the  bank 
S|  per  cent,  and  also  exempt  it  from  the  obUgation  to  cash  its  own 
notes,  and  tihe  Trench  people  have  certainly  suiDRsred  lees  from  this  loan 
than  from  aiiy  other  portion  of  the  enormous  debt  which  the  war 
brought  upon  them.  As  a  rule,  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  France  have 
been  at  par  since  they  became  inconvertible  as  they  were  before,  and  the 
premium  on  gold,  though  it  has  sometimes  appeared,  has  never,  I  be- 
lieve, exceeded  2J  per  cent.  In  his  inaugural  address  delivered  on 
November  19th,  1872,  Dr.  Farr,  then  president  of  the  Statistical  Society, 
observed :  "Inconvertible  paper  money  is  a  mirage ;  the  American  dollar, 
the  Austrian  florin,  the  Spanish  escndo,  the  Russian  rouble,  the  Italian 
lira,  are  paper  units,  necessarily  fluctuating  in  value  with  the  demand 
and  with  the  quantities  emitted;  and  now  the  franc,  on  which  some 
people  have  inclined  to  lean,  has  sunk  into  inconvertible  paper,  slightly 
depreciated,  and  is  subject  to  all  the  caprices  of  the  issuing  department 
of  the  Ck)vemment."*  However  applicable  these  remarks  may  bo  to 
the  other  countries  named,  they  are  not  correct  in  regard  to  France,  for 
the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  France  are  not  only  limited  in  their  amount  by 
law,  but  are  issued  like  those  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  of  other 
banks  in  accordance  with  the  wants  of  depositors,  and  not  in  accordance 
with  the  caprices  of  the  Government.  Their  amount  is  somewhat  more 
than  two  and  a  half  miUiards,  and  it  might  be  thought  strange  that  so 
large  an  amount  can  find  employment  without  being  depreciated,  when 
the  gr^nback-currency  of  the  United  States,  which  amounts  to  less  than 

*  Joamal  of  the  Statistical  Society  for  1S72,  p.  421. 
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two  milliards,  is  depreciated  to  the  extent  of  12  per  cent.  It  mnst, 
however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  Bank  of  France  is  the  only  bank 
which  is  allowed  to  issue  notes  in  France,  and  that  its  notes  thcroforo 
oonstitnte  the  whole  of  the  papcr-carrencj  of  the  conntrj.  In  tho 
United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  National  Banks  which 
are  allowed  to  issue  notes,  and  these,  if  added  to  the  ^eenbacks,  make  up 
a  total  of  more  than  three  and  a  half  milliards.  Tho  paper-currency  of 
Italy  only  amounts  to  one  milliard,  and  yet  it  is  depreciated  to  tho 
extent  of  10  or  15  per  cent.  Italian  notes  are  issued  by  four  banks,  but 
the  issues  are,  I  believe,  regulated  by  the  Govcnmient,  and  not  by  the 
depositors  in  the  particular  banks. 

The  most  remarkable  instance  of  an  inconvertible  bank-note  currency 
which  England  has  ever  afforded  was  during  tho  long  period  171)7- 
1828,  commonly  known  as  the  period  of  "  Bank  Restriction,"  when  tho 
Bank  of  England  was  exempted  from  tho  obligation  of  cashing  its  notes 
on  demand.    The  discrepancies  which  were  sometimes  obser^'cd  Ixjtweon 
the  prices  of  gold  bullion  when  measured  in  sovereigns  and  in  bank 
notes  gave  rise  to  a  controversy  which  is  not  yet  ended,  and  which,  if  it 
had  conferred  no  other  benefit  on  Political  Economy,  would  have  l)eon 
memorable  from  its  having  been  the  occasion  which  induced  Uicardo  to 
publish  his  first  contribution  to  the  science.    The  Bank  of  England  was 
in  great  danger  of  stopping  payment  in  the  early  part  of  1 797,  and  a 
Minute  in  Council  was  issued  on  the  26th  of  February  which  was  in- 
tended to  relieve  its  embarrassment  by  exempting  it  from  the  obh'gation 
of  cashing  its  notes.    The  Minute  was  confirmed  and  extended  by  two 
Acts  of  Parliament,  passed    in    the   same   and  following  yearn  (87 
George  III.,  cap.  91,  and  88  George  III.,  cap.  1),  the  latter  of  which 
continned  the  restriction  until  the  close  of  the  war  with  Franco  in 
which  the  country  was  then  engaged.     But,  as  often  happens  in  such 
cases,  what  was  intended  as  a  temporary  expedient  was  maintained  long 
after  the  occasion  which  called  it  forth  had  passed  away,  and  the  Bank 
was  not  compelled  to  resume  the  practice  of  cashing  its  notes  until 
1828.     During  this  long  period  the  Bank  carried  on  its  business  as 
usual  in  all  other  respects  except  that  of  cashing  notes  on  demand ;  but 
its  notes,  though  inconvertible,  were  received  in  payment  of  public 
taxes,  and  in  all  private  transactions.     There  was  no  reason  why  iti 
depositors  ehould  draw  out  more  not<«  tlian  they  re^juired,  and  the 
Bank  had  liule  temptation  to  give  credit  to  [lersons  who  had  not  the 
means  of  payment,  for  there  was  no  means  of  knowing  how  won  the 
restriction  would  be  removed,  and  as  soon  as  this  shoold  oocor  the  Bank 
would  be  reeponsihhi  for  all  its  not«8.    As  a  rule,  the  notes  c^  the  lUnV 
were  worth  very  little  Urn  than  the  gold  wfajcfa  they 


during  the  WTen  oonaeoiitiTO  Tears  1808-1809  the  premigm  on  gold 
never  much  axoeeded  S  per  otnt.  Bat  in  1810  the  pcamnni  ran  to  a 
high  point  ( L6  per  eent.),  and  bb  this  riae  ooincided  with  an  immenaB 
increase  iu  the  amotmt  of  notca  in  oircalatiou,  it  waB  yvej  natnallT 
supposed  tiiat  the  hi^  pmiuiun  on  gold  ma  the  reanlt  of  the  eaxmKn 
ifisuo  of  uotea.  It  was  on  this  oooasim  that  Bioanlo  paUished  his  fint 
vork,  a  puinphlfl^  whoaa  c^jjeot  is  sofficiwt^  indicated  hj  its  title, 
"  Tbc  High  Prioe  of  BoDion  a  Fcoof  of  the  Dspreoiatiaa  of  Bank 
K^otes."  Iu  this  pamphlet  be  gare  inomiae  (a  pnMuise  which  he  aftet^ 
.  wards  GO  ara[4r  nderaoed)  of  being  able'  to  gn^p4e  with  &t  moat 
di^cult  prolilems  of  Political  Economy;  bnt  it  is  not  neoanarj  to  agree 
■  with  his  a>nohut(nia  in  coder  to  admire  the  breadUi  of  view  iriudi  he 
displaced,  aod  the  aJdU  with  whkh  he  arranged  his  ajfiameota.  Had 
the  quci^tioTi'bem  metdj  wheUiw  the  preminm  on  gtdd  would  have  dis- 
Bppcare<l  if  the  notee  had  been  oonvertabl^  there  ooold  hardtjr  have 
been  two  opimona  on  the  matter,  for  no  one  would  have  paid  a  panmimo 
of  1 5  per  ocpt.  for  gdd  whidi  he  oonld  have  obtained  at  par  lij  taking 
his  notes  to  the  Bank.  Bnt  lUoardo  contended  for  more  than  thia ;  and 
strove  to  Bh<iw  dtat  the  Directon  had,  b;  ezceesre  issn^  not  only  da< 
preciatcd  tlieir  ntrtea  as  oompwed  wi^t  'gold,  bat  had  alao  deprei^ated 
the  whole  EngliBh  ctucenoy  of  gold  and  notes,  as  compared  in&  Oia 
ourrencies  of  foreign  cotmtries.  To  eatablieh  the  first  of  theee  points 
he  thought  it  sufficient  to  say  that  the  value  of  money  depended  on  its 
qnantity,  and  that  the  Directors  had  the  power  of  incTGoeing  their  isHnes 
at  pleasure.  So  long  aa  their  notes  were  convertible  they  were  obliged, 
according  to  him,  to  restrict  their  issues  to  anch  an  amount  as  would 
circulate  at  par,  but  when  restrict«d  from  paying  in  specie  they  were 
able  to  regulate  their  issues  "at  pleasure."  I  have  endeavoured  to 
show  that  the  Bank  was  almost,  if  not  entirely,  passive  in  the  matter, 
and  that  the  -variations  in  the  amount  of  the  circulation  depended  not 
on  the  caprice  of  the  Directors,  but  on  the  requirements  of  the  de- 
positors. Nor  was  the  amount  of  the  circulation  a  matter  of  indifi^r- 
ence  to  the  Directors ;  for,  though  they  were  not  allowed  to  cash  all  the 
notes  which  might  be  presented,  they  were  allowed  to  make  special 
agreements  with  persona  who  brought  bullion  to  the  Bank,  which  bound 
them  to  return  bullion  in  exchange  for  notes  presented  by  the  im- 
porters, though  they  might  not  in  this  manner  part  with  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  bullion  thus  brought  to  them.  As,  more- 
over, they  were  continually  required  to  furnish  gold  to  the  Government 
for  the  pay  of  troope,  etc.,  they  were  obliged  to  keep  a  con- 
riderable  store  of  gold  in  their  vaults,  and  a  depreciation  of  their 
notee  would  have  inflioted  a  loss  npon   them  when  they  came  to 
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poidbase  bullion.    Bank  notes,  it  must  be  remembereil,  were  not  then 
legal  tender,  and  though  it  would  certaiulj  have  been  difficult  fur 
the    people  of  London  to   disj^ense  with   them,  the   Bank  had  no 
power  either  to  force  them  into  or  to  keep  them  in  circulation  if  the 
public  did  not  require  them.    Notes  are  returned  to  a  bank  whenever 
the  poflseflBor  does  not  require  to  keep  them  bj  him  for  the  purpose  of 
making  payments,  and  the  bank  has  no  means  of  detennining  whether 
the  notes  shall  be  returned  on  the  same  day  as  they  are  issued,  or  sliall 
remain  out  for  twenty  years.    How  then,  it  may  be  asked,  did  it  hai>pen 
that  the  notes  were  depreciated  in  1810,  and  why  was  the  depreciation 
coincident  with,  if  it  was  not  caused  by,  an  increase  in  their  amount  ? 
This  question,  which  may  at  first  sight  seem  a  difficult  one,  will  not 
seem  unanswerable  when  we  consider  the  cases  which  have  been  cited 
above  of  the  variations  in  the  value  of  an  inconvertible  currency  in 
Bussia  and  the  United  States.    There  are  two  ways  in  which  a  premium 
on  gold  may  be  produced,  viz. :  a  fall  in  the  value  of  pa])er,  and  a  rise 
in  the  value  of  gold.    The  latter  cause  seems  to  me  to  be  that  which 
operated  in  1810,  and  the  value  of  the  notes  was  either  stationary,  or 
may  have  exi)erienced  a  slight  rise.     I  have  sjwken  of  the  notes  as 
depreciated  because  they  were  not  worth  what  they  professed  to  be,  but 
have  not  meant  to  imply  that  there  was  an  actual  fall  in  their  value.     Of 
course  it  would  be  useless  to  dispute  as  to  whether  notes  had  become  less 
valuable  when  compared  with  gold,  or  gold  more  valuable  when  compared 
with  paper.     In  considering  whether  the  value  of  either  had  fallen,  I 
mean  their  value  as  measured  by  labour.    I  have  no  table  of  wages  which 
might  determine  tliis  question,  but  Tooke's  account  of  the  prices  of 
several  of  the  principal  articles  of  commerce  shows  that  there  wiuj  a 
pretty  general  fall  of  prices  in  1810,  and,  therefore,  tends  to  show  that 
the  value  of  notes  had  risen.  The  large  issue  of  notes  which  took  place  in 
that  year,  and  which  exceeded  by  175,00O,00Of.  the  amount  in  circulation 
in  the  previous  year,  is  one  of  tlie  ordinary  concomitants  of  a  conunercial 
crisis  such  as  had  then  taken  place.     More  notes  were  issued,  not  bcauiso 
the  directors  wished  to  increase  the  amount,  l)ut  Ixjcause  merchants  and 
others  wished  to  provide  themselves  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  good 
paper  in  which  the  public  had  confidence  in  order  to  meet  their  liabilities. 
The  number  of  commercial  transactions  was  probably  diminished,  but 
more  bank  notes  were  required  to  perform  the  functions  which  had  been 
previously  performed  by  bills  or  cheques  on  traders  and  bankers  who 
had  l)ecame  insolvent.     Had  the  bank  refused  to  increase  its  issues  the 
number  of  failures  would  have  been  largely  increased,  but  it  may  bo 
doubted  whether  the  premium  on  gold  would  have  been  a  wit  the  leat. 
That  premium  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  notes  wore  inoonyertiUe 
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at  a  time  when  gold  waa  diffienlt  to  procure,  and  was  very  urgently 
required  for  exportation.  Ricardo  contended  that  gold  waa  only  required 
for  eipottation  becauao  it  waa  dopraciated,  and  that  this  depreciation  waa 
the  consequence  of  an  esceasive  issue  of  notes.  He  maintained,  very 
correctly  no  doubt  as  a  gonei-al  principle,  that  a  commodity  can  only  be 
esported  when  it  ischcaper  in  the  exporting  than  in  the  importing  country, 
and  that  gold  does  not,  in  this  respect,  differ  from  other  commodities. 
Unqnestionabiy  gold  would  not  be  regularly  imi>orted  from  Australia 
into  England  if  it  were  not  cheaper  in  Australia,  any  more  than  coals 
would  be  exported  fi'om  Newcastle  to  London  if  they  could  be  more 
cheaply  produced  in  London  than  in  Newcastle.  Bat  it  does  not  follow 
that  gold  can  never  be  exported  unless  its  value  in  the  exporting  country 
has  diminished.  In  the  case  in  question  gold  was  required  for  subsidies 
to  foreiga  goveminentB,  for  the  troops  serving  abroad,  and  to  pay  for 
large  importations  of  corn  to  supply  the  defects  of  the  harvest.  It  is 
quite  true,  ae  Kicardo  remarked,  that  gold  would  not  have  been  sent 
for  these  purposes  if  the  same  object  could  have  been  obtained  by  export- 
ing cloth  or  other  commodities,  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  gold 
must  have  been  depreciated  because  no  other  coramoditiee  conld  he 
BBut.  Ricjirdo  asked  what  should  prevent  foreigners  from  receiving 
English  goods,  but  the  circumstances  of  the  war  in  which  we  were  then 
en^ged  afforded  sufficient  explanation.  Xapoleon  carried  on  war  in  a 
w^  which  has  never  been  paralleled  before  or  since,  and  forced  every 
government  whom  his  influence  oonld  reach  to  prohibit  the  importation 
of  English  goods  oa  any  terms  whatever,  and  it  is  difScult  to  imagine 
any  circmnatanoe  which  oonld  act  as  a  stronger  inducement  to  forcignera 
to  nftue  to  receive  oar  goods.  But  even  without  saoh  an  explanation, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  acconuting  for  the  nnwiUingness  of  foreignen 
to  raoeive  English  goods  at  the  particular  moment  wh^  England  wished 
to  make  a  laige  payment  abroad.  The  very  reason  why  gold  has  been 
oboeen  to  serve  as  money  ia  that  it  may  effect  exchanges  between  pergons 
each  of  whom  does  not  happen  to  posseas  the  article  which  the  other 
reqnires.  To  say  that  gold  is  depreciated  whenever  it  is  exported  is  to 
say  that  it  becomes  less  valuable  whenever  it  is  need  to  discharge  the 
only  function  for  which  it  can  be  nsed.  The  English  Ooremment  under- 
took to  pay  subsidies  in  money  becaose  money  is  the  only  thing  which  is 
at  all  times  required,  and  it  would  be  diffienlt  to  show  why  the  fiot 
that  a  subsidy  was  promised  shonid  at  once  produce  an  extra  demand  fbr 
the  goods  of  the  subsidising  country.  It  would  be  aiding  in  a  cinde  to 
contend  that  gold  waa  exported  bM»nse  it  was  depreciated,'  and  then  to 
give  the  exportation  as  the  sole  proof  of  the  depreciation.  Bicardo  saw 
tliot  the  introdootion  of  a  forced  paperKmrrencj  nas  always  followed  b; 
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an  exportation  of  gold,  and  he,  therefore,  Bnpix)8cd  that  the  addition 
of  a  large  quantity  of  paper  to  the  money  already  in  circulation  lowered 
the  Talne  of  the  whole  currency,  raised  prices,  and  encouraged  the  export 
of  bnllion  to  pay  for  commodities  imported  from  countries  where  prices 
were  lower.    But  though  the  fact  is  certain,  it  is  not  quite  certain  that 
this  is  the  true  explanation.    Oold  is  exported  because  pa[)er  takes  its 
place,  but  the  substitution  of  the  one  for  the  other  may  be  effected 
without  a  general  rise^of  prices.    The  introduction  of  a  forced  currency 
generally  follows  on  the  outbreak  of  a  war,  or  some  other  disturbance  of 
industry,  and  at  such  a  time  merchants  require  gold  to  settle  their 
accounts  with  foreigners,  and  it  is  exported  in  large  quantities.     The 
paper,  which  cannot  be  exported,  takes  its  place  in  the  home  circulation, 
and  eyen  though  foreigners  should  send  large  quantities  of  gold  immo* 
diately  afterwards  to  settle  their  outstanding  accounts  it  will  not  appear 
in  diculation,  but  will  remain  stored  up  in  the  banks  or  in  the  Treasury. 
However  this  may  be,  the  export  of  bullion,  if  it  is  ever  produced  by  the 
establishment  of  a  forced  currency,  can  only  be  produced  once  by  this 
cause,  viz,  when  it  is  introduced,  and  any  effect  of  this  kind,  if  ever 
produced  in  England,  must  have  occurred  in  171)7,  and  not  in  1810. 
After  the  paper  has  once  expelled  gold  from  circulation,  no  further 
depreciation  will  hold  out  any  encouragement  to  importation  from  abroad, 
for  the. depreciation  will  be  confined  to  the  paper,  and  a  merchant  can 
gain  nothing  by  buying  goods  at  low  prices  abroad  where  he  pays  in 
gold,  and  selling  them  at  high  prices  in  a  country  where  he  must  receive 
payment  in  depreciated  paper.    Ricardo,  indeed,  seems  to  have  thought 
that  an  increase  itf  the  amount  of  the  notes  lowered  the  value  of  gold, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  understand  what  was  his  reason  for  thinking  so, 
for  if  gold  and  paper  had  been  equally  depreciated  by  the  same  cause 
there  would  have  been  no  premium  on  gold.    He  seems  also  to  have 
thought  that  the  depreciation  was  steadily  increasing,  but  if  this  had 
been  so  the  exchanges  must,  on  his  omi  showing,  have  been  always 
unfavourable,  whereas  they  were  often  in  favour  of  this  country.    The 
experience  of  France  and  the  United  States  at  the  present  time,  and 
indeed  of  all  countries  which  possess  a  forced  currency,  shows  that  whore 
that  system  prevails    the  exchanges    are   alternately  favourable  and 
unfavourable,  as  happens  with  other  countries.     But  in  other  countries 
an  export  of  bullion  does  not  cause  the  market  price  to  rise  above  the 
Mint  price,  because  it  can  always  be  procured  at  the  latter  rate  in 
exchange  for  bank  notes.   If  its  value  rises  on  such  an  occasion,  the  fact 
is  shown  by  a  fall  of  wages,  but  in  1810  wages  wore  measured  in  paper, 
and  it  is  possible  that  they  did  not  fall,  but  that  gold  rose  in  value  for  a 
time  without  the  value  of  paper  being  affected.     Eicardo  hln^ 
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observes — "At  present  gold  coin  is  only  a  commodity,  and  bank  notes 
are  the  ataudard  loeneurc  of  value." "  So  that  while  gold  beicg  at  a 
premium  would  command  more  labour,  the  uominal  rate  of  icages  may 
have  remaiued  the  name. 

Ricardo  was  not  ignorant  of  the  argiuueut  that  there  ia  a  distinction 
between  bant  notes  and  gold  as  reganls  their  effect  upon  prices,  for  it 
was  frequently  urged  in  defence  of  the  Bank  of  England  by  hia 
cxintemporariee  ;  but  he  cousideretl,  as  many  jjeraons  have  considered  since, 
that  be  had  rcliited  it.  Among  othere,  Bosanquet,  a  London  merchant, 
contended  that  the  issue  of  notes  by  the  Bank  could  not  raise  pricea 
because  they  were  only  issued  by  way  of  loans  and  discouuU,  while  he 
admitted  that  the  diecovery  of  a  mine  would  raise  prices.  To  thia 
Ricardo  replied  : — "  Now,  supposing  the  gold  mine  to  be  actually  the 
property  of  the  Bank,  e^^cu  to  be  situated  on  their  own  premises,  and 
that  they  procured  the  gold  which  it  produced  to  be  coined  into  guineas, 
and  in  lieu  of  issuing  their  notes  when  they  discounted  bills  or  lent 
money  to  Government,  that  they  issued  nothing  but  guineas;  could 
there  be  any  other  limit  to  their  issues  but  the  want  of  the  further 
productiveness  in  their  mine  ?  In  what  would  the  circumstances  differ 
if  the  mine  were  the  property  of  the  king,  of  a  company  of  merchants, 
or  of  a  single  individual  ?  In  that  case  Mr.  Bosanquet  admits  that  the 
value  of  money  wonld  lall ;  and  I  suppose  he  wonld  also  admit  that  it 
wonld  fall  in  exact  proportion  to  its  increase,"  (Reply  to  Mr,  Boeanqnet's 
obaerrations,  &c.,  chap,  t.)  This  seems  but  a  slight  variation  of  the 
hypothesis,  and  yet,  in  reality,  it  entirely  alters  the  question,  for  it 
sapposes  the  Bank  to  engage  in  a  non-banking  operation.  In  the  case 
Bupposed,  there  would,  no  doubt,  be  a  fall  in  the  value  of  money,  but  this 
would  be  occasioned  by  the  greater  facility  of  procuring  gold  from  the 
mine,  not  by  the  operations  of  the  Bank  considered  as  a  bank.  The 
mine  being  sappoeed  to  be  more  fertile  than  those  previously  worked, 
the  workmen  engaged  in  it  would  receive  higher  wages,  and  the  rise  of 
wt^es  would  soon  eitend  to  those  engaged  in  other  mines,  and  by  degrees 
to  all  other  classes.  The  general  rise  of  wages  would  necessitate  a 
general  rise  of  prices,  and  this  again  would  enable  the  merchant  and 
others  who  dealt  with  the  Bank  to  send  larger  bills  for  discount,  and  to 
draw  larger  cheques  against  them,  and  thus  the  amount  of  the  currency 
would  be  gradually  increased  because  its  value  had  fallen.  Such  a  rise 
of  prices  oonld  not  be  produced  by  an  issue  of  bank  notes,  because  the 
Bank  only  gives  credit  to  its  cnstomers  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
the  securities  which  they  can  offer,  and  this  amount  depends  on  the 
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prices  of  the  goods  which  they  have  sold  ;  so  that  the  amonnt  of  the 
notes  in  circulation  is  the  effect,  and  not  the  cause,  of  the  general  range 
of  prices.  It  does  not  matter  whether  the  circulating  medium  be 
composed  of  metal  or  of  paper,  for  in  either  case  the  same  effect  would 
be  produced  in  the  same  circumstances,  and  Kicardo  was  perfectly  right 
in  maintaining  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  value  of  money  would 
vary  inversely  as  its  quantity.  What  seems  to  have  escaped  him  is  that 
there  is  a  difference  between  the  modes  in  which  bank  notes  and  coin 
come  into,  and  remain  in,  circulation,  and  that  this  difference  prevents 
the  former  from  being  issued  in  excess,  i.e.,  in  quantities  so  large  as  to 
depreciate  them.  M*Culloch,  in  his  "  Literature  of  Political  Economy," 
makes  the  following  remarks  on  Ricardo's  "  Reply  to  Mr.  Bosanquet's 
Observations :" — "  This  is,  perhaps,  the  best  controversial  essay  that  has 
ever  appeared  on  any  disputed  question  of  Political  Economy.  In  it  Mr. 
Ricardo  met  Mr.  Bosanquet  on  his  own  ground,  and  overthrew  him  with 
his  own  weapons.  He  examined  the  proofs  which  Mr.  Bosanquet  had 
brought  forward  of  the  pretended  discordance  between  the  facts  stated 
in  his  own  pamphlet,  which  he  said  were  consistent  with  experience,  and 
the  theory  laid  down  in  the  Bullion  Report;  and  showed  that  Mr. 
Bosanquet  had  either  mistaken  the  cases  by  which  he  proposed  to  try 
the  theory,  or  that  the  discrepancy  was  only  apparent,  and  was  entirely 
a  consequence  of  his  inability  to  apply  the  theory,  and  not  of  anything 
erroneous  or  deficient  in  it.  The  victory  of  Mr.  Ricardo  was  perfect 
and  complete  ;  and  the  elaborate  errors  and  misstatements  of  Mr. 
Bosanquet  served  only,  to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Coppleston,  *  to  illustrate 
the  abilities  of  the  writer  who  stepped  forward  to  vindicate  the  truth.' " 
The  eulogium  contained  in  the  first  of  these  remarks  is  well  merited,  but 
I  should  rather  apply  to  this  pamphlet  the  praise  which  Macaulay  gives 
to  Boyle's  answer  to  Bentley,  that  it  is  the  best  book  ever  written  on 
the  wrong  side  of  a  question.  The  history  of  physical  science  furnishes 
more  than  one  instance  in  which  a  great  man,  who  was  a  master  of  the 
art  of  arguing,  has  obtained  an  apparent  victory  over  an  opponent  whose 
powers  of  exposition  were  inferior,  but  who  has  since  been  found  to  have 
had  some  truth  at  least  on  his  side.  Bosanquet  was  not  able  to  state  his 
views  clearly  enough  to  defend  them  against  the  attacks  of  so  perfect  a 
master  of  fence  as  Ricardo,  who,  on  his  part,  was  always  ready  to 
seize  on  every  opportunity  for  making  a  dexterous  thrust.  Bosanquet, 
for  instance,  said  that  bank  notes  were  only  issued  in  the  quantities 
required  to  supply  the  wants  of  commerce,  and  Ricardo  at  once  fastened 
on  the  expression  as  being  too  vague,  and  said  that  no  quantity  could  be 
too  great  for  such  a  purpose,  and  that  if  the  value  of  money  fell  to  one- 
tenth  of  what  it  had  been^  conmierce  would  at  once  require  ten  times  aa 
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large  a  qnantitj.  All  this  is  tme  enongh,  bat  it  is  really  beside  the 
question,  which  is,  whether  a  large  issue  of  notes  can  depreciate  money, 
not  whether  the  depreciation  of  money  can  cause  a  large  issue  of  notes. 
Bosanquet  contended  that  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  did  not  increase  the 
circulation  at  their  own  pleasure,  because  it  depended  on  the  depositors 
how  many  notes  should  be  issued,  and  how  long  they  should  remain  in 
circulation,  and  Eicardo  did  not  give  any  satisfactory  answer  to  this 
argument.  It  might  be  thought  that  when  the  Bank  was  reheved  from 
the  obligation  of  cashing  its  notes  on  demand,  the  Directors  would  have 
become  less  cautious  in  giving  credit,  but  this  cannot  have  been  the 
case,  for,  as  Bicardo  himself  mentions,  the  amount  of  the  annual  dividend 
and  the  price  of  Bank  Stock  doubled  during  the  period  of  the  restriction. 
Soon  after  the  appearance  of  Ricardo's  pamphlet  the  House  of  Com- 
mons appointed  a  Committee  (which  has  since  become  so  celebrated  as 
"  The  Bullion  Committee  ")  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the  high  price 
of  bullion,  and  their  report  agreed  in  the  main  with  the  views  of 
Bicardo.  Like  him,  they  ascribed  the  high  price  to  an  over-issue  of 
bank  notes,  and,  like  him,  they  recommended  a  return  to  specie  pay- 
ments. Lord  King  gave  a  practical  turn  to  the  controversy  by  sending 
a  circular  to  his  tenants,  informing  them  that  he  would  not  receive 
Bank  of  England  notes  in  payment  of  their  rents  except  at  a  discount, 
and  requiring  them  either  to  pay  in  gold,  or,  if  they  paid  in  paper,  to 
bring  as  much  as  would  purchase  the  amount  of  gold  which  was  due. 
He  was  a  Political  Economist  who  shared  tke  views  of  Ricardo  on  this 
subject,  and  his  object  in  taking  this  step  was  to  bring  public  opinion  to 
bear  on  the  Directors  of  the  Bank,  and  thus  compel  them  to  restrict 
their  issues.  It  thus  became  necessary  for  Parliament  to  decide  whether 
any  action  should  be  taken  in  the  matter ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  report  of 
the  Bullion  Committee,  an  Act  was  passed  depriving  landlords  of  the 
power  of  distraining  on  tenants  who  offered  payment  in  notes,  and  the 
resumption  of  specie  payments  wiis  not  ordered  till  1810.  Bank  notes 
were  not  actually  made  legal  tender  till  1832,  and  though  landlords 
were  not  allowed  to  distrain,  they,  like  all  other  creditors,  were  able  to 
sue  at  common  law  for  payment  in  gold  during  the  continuance  of  the 
restriction.  The  interference  of  Parliament,  of  course,  settled  the 
pecuniary  question  between  Lord  King  and  his  tenants,  but  the  econ- 
omic question  could  not  be  disposed  of  in  such  a  summary  way  ;  and 
though  the  law  was  obeyed,  the  House  of  Commons  has  incurred  no 
small  amount  of  ridicule  for  its  conduct  on  this  occasion.  The  House 
agreed  to  a  string  of  resolutions  moved  by  Vansitart,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer ;  one  of  which,  the  third,  affirmed  that  Bank  of  England 
notes  were  equivalent,  in  public  estimation,  to  the  gold  which  they 
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represented.  This  resolution  has  beoome  one  of  the  stock  examples  of 
the  folly  of  legislative  bodies.  The  late  Sir  John  Bowring  stated,  as 
instances  of  the  ignorance  of  English  poUticians  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  that  a  Minister  informed  Parliament  that  Demerara  was 
an  island,  and  that  Parliament  itself  declared  that  a  pound-note  and  a 
shilling  were  worth  a  guinea,  which  sold  for  twenty-eight  shillings  in  the 
market ;  as  if  the  economic  ignorance  exhibited  in  the  latter  case  were 
fiilly  equal  to  the  geographical  ignorance  displayed  in  the  former.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  though  the  language  of  the  resolution  was 
unfortunate,  those  who  voted  for  it  intended  it  to  represent  a  correct 
opinion.  They  meant  to  affirm  that  notes  were  received  in  all  ordinary 
transactions  at  the  same  rate  at  which  gold  would  have  been  taken  if 
tendered,  and  that  nothing  was  said  of  any  reduction  in  consideration  of 
payment  in  gold.  ^  In  the  United  States,  at  the  present  time,  com- 
modities have  two  prices,  according  as  they  are  paid  for  in  gold  or 
paper,  but  this  was  not  then  the  case  in  England.  Prices  were  fixed  in 
accordance  with  the  value  of  the  articles  as  compared  with  gold,  but 
bank  notes  were  received  in  payment  without  any  discount,  whether  the 
premium  on  gold  was  high  or  low.  The  premium  made  its  appearance 
in  subsequent  years,  but  it  was  not  a  constant  phenomenon,  but  only 
appeared  when  gold  was  required  for  exportation. 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion  there  may  be  respecting  the  liability 
of  inconvertible  notes  to  become  depreciated,  it  seems  strange  that  any- 
one should  suppose  that  notes  can  become  so  when  people  have  both  the 
power  and  the  will  to  obtain  gold  in  exchange  for  them  by  simply  taking 
them  to  the  bank  which  has  issued  them.  I  say,  the  power  and  (he  fjoiU 
for  a  law  is  not  enough  to  secure  convertibility,  if  the  habits  of  the 
people  are  opposed  to  it.  Strange  as  it  may  sound  to  an  Englishman, 
public  opinion  in  the  United  States  is  said  to  condemn  as  ^^  sharp 
practice,"  the  presentation  of  a  note  which  professes  to  be  payable  on  de- 
mand, and  the  exaction  of  the  fiilfilment  of  the  promise.  Bank  notes 
thus  become  practically  to  some  extent  inconvertible,  and  are  sometimes 
depreciated  to  the  extent  of  3  or  4  per  cent.,  as  they  are  less  useful  than 
gold.  But  where,  as  in  England,  bank  notes  are  constantly  presented 
for  payment  to  the  banks  which  issue  them,  there  cannot  be  any  differ- 
ence between  the  nominal  and  the  actual  value  of  notes  as  long  as  the 
bank  remains  solvent.  It  is  probable  that  this  would  never  have  been 
disputed  if  there  had  not  been  a  controversy  respecting  the  deprecia- 
tion of  notes  at  a  time  when  they  were  inconvertible,  but  the  contro- 
versy has  survived  the  circumstances  which  gave  it  birth.  The  cause 
which  Bosanquet  pleaded  was  taken  up  and  more  ably  handled  by 
Tooke,  whose  voluminous  "  History  of  Prices  "  is  an  exhaustive  lefatir 
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~  tioB  of  Ite  Mkoisi  and  miatatOHBts  put  forward  by  various  writers, 
wbo  MKcibed  ■Imott  erajrin  of  [rioea  to  the  capricious  mauugement  of 
Qua  Bank  of  England.    Ooknd  Toneiis  came  forward  to  defend  the 
vf  rac:ii-Jo'i  egb^am  agaiiMt  the  assaults  of  Tooke,  and  though 
tin  thu  meantiniG  tba  Bank  had,  manned  specie  paymenCs,  be  ncverthe- 
is  luamtauiod  that  ft  Mold  Kod  did  depreciate  its  notes  bj  over-issue. 
Be  could  Dot,  tudeed,  maintain  thataaj  note-holder  in-ould  buy  gold  at  u 
remium  when  he  ooold  obtain  it  at  par  by  simply  presenting  the  note 
t  the  bonk,  bat  he  maiitainad  that  the  presentation  itself  was  a  proof 
'  depreciation.     Aa  Bieardo  had  contended  thiit  gold  could  not  be 
xirtod  unless  it  waa  depiooiatod,  to  Torreus  conteuded  that  a  note 
Reonid  not  be  prcsc^ad  fpt  pajmo^  unless  its  possesBor  found  that  it 
j<int8  less  usefnl  to  bin  than  ftdd,'  and  Torrene  coneidered  that  this  woa 
l.ihe  sanic  as  deprccialion.    In  ttA,  however,  notes  are  frequently  pre- 
|lBnt6d,  not  because  tha  IxddoiB  bave  any  fear  that  they  will  not  bo 
Deived  at  par,  but  liaqitf  beoaaas  they  desire  to  get  change  for  making 
l-imall  pnj-iuunts,  and  the  jiniBiMilialiiiiii  of  a  note  no  more  proves  that  it 
1  1b  depreciated  thnii  the  WM^'»g  (rf-gold  to  the  Bank  of  England  in 
.andMH^d  te  aotaa  front  ttiat  gold  is  depreciated.     Perhaps  Tooke's 
jlgiMigB  on  thia  aoliiioot  was  aanm^at  faulty,  for  he  maintained  that 
bank  notea  oodkl  neTor  ba  iMiad  in  excess,  because,  whenever  any  one 
bad  an;  notes  which  he  did  not  require,  he  would  take  them  to  the  bank 
and  the  sttperflnity  wonld  be  at  once  removed.    Torrens  replied  that  this 
amounted  to  contending  that  the  existence  of  the  eflect  proved  the  uon- 
ezistence  of  the  canse,  and  he  admitted  that  convertible  notes  conld  not 
be  permanently  depreciated,  bat  contended  that  there  might  be  s  tem- 
porary depreciation.    It  is  stngnlar  that  he  should  have  contended  with 
BO  moch  eamestnees  for  Boch  a  paltry  victory,  for  if  we  admit  his  argu- 
ment to  be  correct,  it  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  saying  that  a  bank 
note  may  be  received  by  a  person  who  does  not  wish  to  keep  it,  and  that 
it  is  depreciated  daring  the  h^-honr  which  elapses  while  the  holder 
is  walking  to  the  bank  and  getting  it  cashed.     His  argument  with 
regard  to  the  exportation  of  bullion  is  much  the  same  as  Eicardo'a, 
alUiough  be  had  had  the  advantage  of  studying  the  facts  which  had 
been  collected  1^  Tooke  to  show  that  an  export  was  frequently  brought  • 
about  by  circumBtanoee  unconnected  with  the  state  of  the  currency.  The 
most  common  cause  of  an  ^port  of  bnllton  is  a  bad  harvest,  which  pro- 
dncee  a  sudd^  demand  for  foreign  com  without  producing  a  foreign 
demand  ibr  the  commodities  of  the  oom-importing  country.    This  is 
well  known  to  aU  persons  engaged  in  bosineaa,  and   was  stated  by 
Thornton  and  Bosanquet  in  Ricardo's  time,  as  it  was  afterwards  hy 
-Tooke.    Bicardo's  reply  has  been  ^ready  noticed,  but  that  of  Colonel 
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Torrens  is  somewhat  different,  and  is  an  endeayoor  to  save  the  theory 
while  admitting  a  fact  which  is  in  direct  opposition  to  it.  He  says : 
"  When  from  a  deficient  harvest,  the  proportion  between  the  quantity  of 
commodities  and  the  amount  of  circulating  medium  becomes  less  in  any 
particular  country  than  in  other  countries,  the  currency  of  that  country, 
although  not  increased  in  actual  amount,  is  rendered  relatively  redund- 
ant. And  should  the  currency  consist  of  convertible  paper,  the  issue  of 
such  paper  upon  whatever  securities,  or  however  urgently  demanded,  would 
be  an  excessive  issue,  leading  sooner  or  later  to  inevitable  contraction, 
more  abrupt  and  calamitous  the  longer  it  should  be  delayed."  *  Thus, 
while  admitting  that  the  export  of  buUion  is  caused  by  a  bad  harvest,  he 
nevertheless  ascribes  it  to  a  redundant  currenqr,  and  says  that  this  very 
redundancy  is  caused  by  the  bad  harvest.  This  may  save  the  theory,  but 
only  by  depriving  it  of  all  value,  for  if  the  currency  is  said  to  bo 
redundant  merely  because  the  prices  of  one  or  two  articles  have  risen,  it 
may  be  called  redundant  at  any  time  when  it  suits  the  purpose  of  the 
writer,  and  no  light  is  really  thrown  on  the  causes  of  the  export  of 
bullion.  The  real  question  is  whether  an  increase  of  bank  notes  pro* 
duces  the  same  effect  as  the  discovery  of  a  fertile  mine  upon  the  foreign 
trade  of  a  country,  and  this  question  cannot  be  solved  by  merely  calling 
the  currency  redundant  whenever  bullion  is  exported.  That  bankers 
have  no  power  to  determine  the  amount  of  their  circulation  is  a  &ct 
which  is  patent  to  all  who  have  attentively  observed  the  mode  of  their 
operations.  Every  one  who  has  ever  presented  a  cheque  to  a  bank 
kno^vs  that  he  has  been  at  once  asked  ^^How  will  you  have  it?"  and 
according  to  the  nature  of  his  reply  has  received  notes,  or  gold,  or 
both.  This  is  the  only  way  in  which  notes  can  come  into  circulation  ; 
and  thus,  unless  the  law  interferes,  the  amount  of  the  issues  is  entirely 
determined  by  the  customers  or  those  to  whom  they  give  their  cheques. 
As,  moreover,  persons  who  do  not  require  the  notes  which  they  receive 
send  them  back  to  the  bank,  either  directly  or  through  the  medium  of 
other  banks,  it  is  the  public  which  determines  the  length  of  time  for 
which  the  notes  are  to  remain  in  circulation.  But,  say  Bicardo  and 
Torrens,  if  banks  have  no  power  of  forcing  notes  into  circulation,  how 
did  bank  notes  ever  come  into  use  at  ^  ?  If  the  circulation  was 
already  suf&cient  before  banks  were  established,  how  were  bank  notes 
able  to  supplant  coin  except  by  depreciating  it  and  expelling  it  from  the 
country?  The  dif&culty  is  only  apparent,  for  though  it  is  true  that 
banks  could  not,  in  the  first  instance,  obtain  a  circulation  for  their  notes 

*  Prinoiplefl  and  Pnctioal  Operation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Bill  of  1844,  &o.  London, 

1848,  p.  76. 
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without  offeriug  them  to  their  cuBtomere,  yet  it  is  the  cOBtomeis  wBo 
(letc'riuioe  the  amount  which  they  will  lake,  Persons  who  would  other- 
wise have  asked  for  coin  ask  for  notes  instead,  and  the  coin  is  gradually 
paid  Imck  into  the  banks,  while  the  notes  take  its  plaoe  in  the  circiila- 
tiou.  B&nkerB,  finding  that  coin  is  not  asked  for  so  much  as  fonncrlj, 
are  not  obliged  to  keep  such  large  reserves,  and  as  it  is  almost  always 
necessary  to  send  bnllion  to  some  foreign  country  or  other,  the  surplus 
gradaally  disappears.  Bioflrdo  and  Torrens  would,  no  doubt,  say  that 
in  such  a  case  gold  is  redundant,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  it  is,  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  any  rise  of  prices,  or  any  fall  in  the  value  of  gold 
takes  place.  At  ail  events,  an  export  of  bullion  under  such  circumstances 
is  not  a  thing  to  be  deplored,  bat  is  a  benefit  to  the  country. 

It  may  be  as  well  briefly  to  recapitulate  the  principles  which  it  is  the 
object  of  the  present  chapter  to  establish.  Convertibility  aBbrds  the 
only  infallible  means  of  seenring  that  the  value  of  a  pai>er  currency 
shall  always  be  equal  to  that  of  the  gold  which  it  represents.  When 
inconvertible  paper  is  issued  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  Goremmeut 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  possible  extent  of  its  depreciation,  because  the 
Government  may  force  unlimited  qnantities  into  circulation.  Such  a 
I  Government  is  in  a  position  similar  to  that  of  the  discoverer  of  a 
'  mine,  and  it  is  not  without  reason  that  the  French  apply  the  name  of 
"  pc^ier-monnaie  "  to  inoonvertihle  paper.  When  the  notes  of  a  bcuik 
are  made  inconvertible,  bnt  the  bank  is  allowed  to  continue  its  bnsinees 
jtut  as  before  in  all  other  respects,  there  may  be  some  depreciation,  bat 
it  ia  neither  so  great  nor  so  permanent  as  in  the  case  of  Treasoiy  notes. 
When  bank  notes  are  practically  convertible  they  can  never  be  depre- 
oiated.  Bank  notes,  vbether  convertible  or  not,  provided  only  that 
thej  are  issned  by  the  banks  according  to  the  requirements  of  their 
cncdiomere,  can  never  produce  a  general  rise  of  prices,  but  the  amount  of 
tbe  circulation  depends  upon  the  general  range  of  prioea  and  the  amount 
ofl 


CHAPTER  VI.— BESTEICTIONS  ON  BANKING. 

FBEE  TRADB  IN    BANKING — ^PEIVILEaBD  BANKS— JOINT    STOCK    BANKS 
— ISSUE  OP  NOTES — ^BANK  OF    ENGLAND— COUNTBY  BANKS- 
SCOTLAND  AND  IBBLAND. 

The  business  of  monej-lending  has  for  ages  been  viewed  with  dis&your, 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  there  should  always  exist  a 
prejudice  against  men  who  seem  to  earn  a  living  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  necessities  of  other  people.  In  some  countries  the  lending  of  money 
at  interest,  or,  as  it  is  called,  usury,  has  been  totally  prohibited  ;  while 
in  others  it  has  only  been  allowed  to  be  practised  by  persons  standing  in 
the  position  of  social  outcasts.  As  civilization  advances,  the  prohibition 
of  usury  is  found  to  be  so  inconvenient  that  legislators  content  themselves 
with  regulating  a  trade  which  they  cannot  suppress  ;  and  allow  interest 
to  be  charged,  provided  that  it  does  not  exceed  a  certain  maximum. 
Although  the  Usury  Laws  have  now  been  repealed  in  England,  France, 
and  other  European  countries,  the  notion  still  seems  to  prevail  that 
money-lending  is  a  business  which,  more  than  others,  requires  to  be 
watched  over  and  regulated  by  the  State.  Even  those  who  are  most 
anxious  to  secure  to  other  traders  the  most  complete  liberty  to  manage 
their  business  in  whatever  manner  may  seem  best  to  them,  are  not 
inclined  to  admit  that  the  same  arguments  are  equally  applicable  to  the 
case  of  bankers  as  to  those  of  com  dealers  or  sugar  refiners.  Gobden, 
who  devoted  some  of  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  an  i^tation  in  favour 
of  Free  Trade  in  com,  was  one  of  the  supporters  of  the  Bank  Act  of 
1844,  which  imposed  the  most  stringent  and  unheard  of  restrictions  on 
trade  in  money.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  American  protectionist,  Mr. 
Carey,  is  in  favour  of  allowing  bankers  to  manage  their  business  in  their 
own  way,  without  interference  from  the  Government.  It  would  appear, 
therefore,  that  neither  of  these  eminent  men  has  been  led  to  his 
conclusions  by  political  considerations  as  to  the  value  of  liberty  in  the 
abstract,  but  that  each  was  guided  by  his  opinions  as  to  the  teaching  of 
Economic  Science.  It  is,  therefore,  of  some  importance  to  consider  what 
light  can  be  thrown  on  the  political  question  by  reference  to  economic 
principles  ;  and  this  is  the  object  of  the  present  chapter. 

As  an  instance  of  the  views  commonly  held  respecting  the  propriety 
of  granting  to  bankers  the  same  liberty  which  all  other  subjects  consider 
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themselves  entitled  to  enjoy  in  the  management  of  their  own  aflairs,  I 
may  cite  a  passage  from  the  well-known  work  of  Tooke,  who  was  one  of 
the  most  Btrennous  advocates  of  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  with  whose 
mischievoiia  effects  he,  as  a  com  dealer,  was  practically  and  most 
disagreoably  acquaioted.  He  says  : — "  I  agree  with  a  writer  in  one  of 
die  American  papers,  who  observes  that  Free  Trade  in  Banking:  ia 
synonymooB  with  Free  Trade  in  Swindling.  They  (Claims  for  Freodom 
of  Banking)  do  not  rest  in  any  manner  on  ground  an^ogoua  to  the  claims 
of  freedom  of  competition  in  production.  The  claims  for  such  freedom 
of  competition  are  on  the  part  of  the  public,  and  are  alone  of  jjaramouat 
consideration.  But  the  issue  of  paper  sul)etitntea  for  coin  is  no  branch 
of  productive  industry.  It  ia  a  matter  for  regulation  by  the  State  with 
a  view  to  general  convenience,  and  comes  within  the  prorinoe  of  police." 
(Hiatory  of  Prices,  t«1.  3,  chap,  4,  boc.  3,  page  206.) 

That  a  writer  who  is  bo  honourably  distingQiBhed  by  moderation  and 
£urneae,  shontd  endorse  so  strong  an  expression  as  "  Free  Trade  in 
Swiudiiug  "  as  an  epithet  to  denote  a  syBtem  of  which  he  did  not  approve, 
affords  a  remarkable  inatauce  of  the  exU-nt  to  which  the  judgment  of  the 
calmest  enquirers  may  be  perverted  by  their  feelings.  Tooke  might 
hate  remembered  that  in  most  instances  in  which  the  State  baa  Bt«pped  jB 
in  to  regulate  a  trade,  it  has  done  so  on  the  ground  that  such  a  coum  ^| 
was  neoesBary  for  the  prevention  of  fraad,  and  yet  no  one  now  omtaids 
that  the  pnblio  interest  would  be  better  served  if  the  trade  gnUda  woe 
to-inverted  witli  their  ancient  powera. 

ThoBQ  who  advocate  Free  Trade  in  Banking  do  so  on  the  grooad  that 
anoh  a  system  is  the  beet  for  the  pabUc  interest,  and  not  merely  becaase  they 
owiaider  that  bankers  have  a  right  to  do  as  they  please  in  their  own  bnaineaa. 
It  ja  tme  that  banking  is  no  branch  of  productive  industry,  bat  this  ia 
equally  lane  of  com  dealing,  which  is  simply  a  dietribntion  of  com  already 
produced,  and  Tooke  gives  no  reason  why  an  argament  which  is  applicable 
to  productive  shonld  not  equally  apply  to  other  kinds  of  indtutry. 
Englishmen  have  now  been  convinced  that  the  supply  of  com  can  be 
beet  maintained  by  allowing  com  dealers  to  bny  snch  qoaotities  aa  they 
require  at  whatever  tune  they  choose,  from  any  producer,  whether  native 
or  fore^  Why  then  should  we  suppose  that  the  supply  of  p^>er 
Bubfititutee  for  coin  would  not  be  best  mMntained  1^  allowing  bankers 
and  their  customers  to  bring  them  into  circulation  in  whatever  qusntitK^ 
and  at  whatever  times,  they  find  to  be  mutually  convenient.  It  is  no 
answer  to  aay  that  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  police,  for  this  is  begging  the 
very  question  in  dispute,  and  not  toUing  us  why  it  is  a  fit  subject  fn* 
State  oonteol.  Tooke  goes  on  to  expatiate  on  the  inoonvenienoe  of  a 
droalation  ooonsting  of  very  soall  notei^  and  asks  why,  if  nothing 
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except  the  discretion  of  the  banks  is  to  determine  the  minimnTn  amount 
of  a  note,  they  should  not  issue  ^^  shin-plaisters/'  as  the  Americans  call 
notes  of  very  small  amounts.  He  might  as  well  have  asked  why  a  law 
should  not  be  passed  to  regulate  a  minimum  quantity  of  wheat  or  of 
flour,  which  should  be  sold  at  one  time,  and  the  answer  to  either  question 
would  be  equally  simple.  Either  the  small  note  is  convenient  or  it  is 
not.  If  it  is,  a  positive  injury  would  be  done  by  preventing  its  circula- 
tion, and,  if  it  is  not,  the  public  would  not  ask  for  it,  or  accept  it  when 
offered,  any  more  than  they  would  purchase  wheat  in  quantities  too 
small  to  be  convenient.  It  is  but  just  to  Tooke  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  above  passage  was  published  in  1840,  before  he  had  become  fully 
convinced  of  the  merely  passive  character  of  banks  in  regard  to  the 
extent  of  their  issues,  and  that  he  strenuously  opposed  the  act  of  1844, 
which  was  based  on  the  contrary  assumption.  Cherbuliez*  considers 
that  competition  will  not  suffice  to  protect  the  public  in  this  as  in  other 
trades,  because  the  public  have  not  sufficient  knowledge  to  discriminate 
between  safe  and  unsafe  banks.  But  if  this  argument  proves  anything, 
it  proves  too  much,  for  if  the  ignorance  of  the  public  is  a  sufficient  reason 
for  legislative  interference  in  its  behalf,  such  interference  would  be  quite 
as  much  called  for  in  other  trades,  and  most  of  all  in  those  which  supply 
the  necessaries  of  life.  The  public  cannot  tell  what  frauds  may 
be  practised  by  dealers,  who  must  necessarily  be  more  intimately 
acquainted  with  their  own  business  than  the  public  can  possibly  be,  and 
who  must  always  have  some  power  of  using  their  superior  knowledge  for 
dishonest  purposes.  The  public  cannot  tell  for  certain  which  are  the 
banks  that  are  about  to  fail,  but  they  can  tell  which  are  those  which 
have  stood  the  test  of  successive  commercial  crises,  and  they  have  some 
means  of  knowing  which  are  those  that  are  managed  by  persons  of 
upright  character.  If  the  government  steps  in  to  prescribe  regulations 
which  are  to  prevent  banks  from  failing,  the  effect  will  be  that  many 
people  will  regard  the  banks  as  safe  because  these  regulations  are 
complied  with,  instead  of  exercising  their  own  judgment  and  discrimin- 
ation. As  Mr.  Spencer  somewhere  says,  to  provide  means  for  averting 
the  consequences  of  folly  is  to  people  the  world  with  fools.  Thus  even 
if  the  State  by  laying  down  regulations  for  the  guidance  of  bankers  could 
prevent  the  public  from  suffering  any  considerable  pecuniary  loss  through 
the  failure  of  banks,  it  might  still  be  regarded  as  a  questionable  benefit, 
for  it  would  be  purchased  at  the  expense  of  the  intellectual  energies  of 
the  people,  which  would  suffer  in  its  capacity  for  self-control  to  the  same 
extent  as  it  was  subjected  to  the  control  of  the  State.    But  what  reason 

*  YoL  II,  Ohi^.  It,  860.  Ui,  p.  176. 


0  rappooibat  the  govemment  can  obtain  the  demreS  enarTl 
long  BUcceasion  of  commmercial  cHsca,  in  one  of  wliich  ae  rasjij  as 
BCTenty  banks  w«W  swept  away,  mipbt  have  Ijeen  sufficient  to  teach 
Euglifibmen  at  leMfcthat  Statc-controUed  banldug  cannot  afford  iurallible 
§eciirity.  It  mff  be  safely  grantod  that  competition  does  not  attain 
perfection  in  this  mij  more  than  in  ether  departnaente  of  industry,  but 
this  alone  is  not,  m  CherbulieB  seems  to  suppoae,  snfBcient  reason  for 
abandoiiing  it,  fc*  we  must  firat  have  Rome  reason  for  bclie^Tng  that 
State  regulation  wfll  serve  as  better ;  and  no  ^tisfactory  reason,  or  at 
least  none  which  fa  aatisfactory  to  my  mind,  has  yet  been  prodnced.  It 
seems  to  me  that  Xr.  Spencer,  who  has  diecuised  tins' question  with  his 
nanal  rigour  in  tdi  Essay  on  "  State  Tampering  with  Jloney  and  Banks," 
and  more  briefly  in  his  "  Social  Statics,"  has  completely  proved  his 
point,  that  the  iitefcrence  of  the  State  in  this  matter  is  as  needless,  and 
as  mischievous,  £■  In  the  case  of  trade,  or  of  religion.  Why,  he  i>erti- 
nently  asks,  shouH  it  be  supposed  that  bankers  are  more  desirous  than 
other  classes  to  nibi  themselves  ?  Bankers  fail  liecauee  they  give  credit 
to  persona  who  are  Unable  to  rt^pay  what  they  have  borrowed,  and  what 
more  effectual  lueus  can  be  devised  for  rendering  them  cautions  in  this 
respect  than  is  ibtadj  provided  by  the  knowledge  that  bankruptcy  is 
dn  OVtiin  anaaqnence  of  any  grievous  error.  All  dealers  are  obliged 
to  exerciBe  caotiou  in  giving  credit,  bnt  to  the  banker  it  is  more  especially 
neoeseary,  for  giving  credit  is  the  very  essence  of  his  boaincsB,  aod  it  is 
therefore  to  be  presumed  that  he  will  be  fitted  for  the  dischai^  of  his 
diflScult  duty  if  anyone  can  be.  In  like  manner  those  who  entanst  tlieir 
in(mey  to  the  keeping  of  bankers  are  obliged  to  exercise  caatton  and 
discrimination  in  selectii^  the  firms  or  companies  with  which  they  will 
deal,  and  they  have  the  strongest  motive  of  self-interest  to  take  all 
ponible  puns  to  .arrive  at  a  right  oonclnnotL  If  either  the  banker  or 
hia  cnstomers  are  reckless,  their  failure  will  serve  aa  a  warning  to  ot^ter^ 
and  will  at  least  prevent  them  irom  incnrring  further  liabilities,  and  so 
put  an  end  to  the  mischief  which  they  are  doing. 

Every  commercial  crisis  weeds  ont  a  number  of  banks  which  have  be^i 
imprudently  managed,  and  their  disappearance  brings  more  custom  to 
the  better-managed  ones  which  have  survived  the  trial ;  so  that  there  is 
a  process  of  natural  sdectioo  constantly  going  on,  preserving  the  strong, 
and  destroying  the  weak,  and  continnally  adapting  banking  institutions 
to  the  wanbi  of  the  society  in  which  they  exist.  All  that  a  government 
can  reasonably  expect  to  do  for  its  subjects  is  to  prevent  the  continuance 
of  nnsfA  banks,  uid  this  object  is  already  attained  by  the  natural  opera- 
tions  of  oommeroe  without  the  intervention  of  the  state. 

Ko  gorenunent  can  prevent  its  subjects  from  incurring  debts  which 
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they  are  nnable  to  pay,  and  without  doing  this  the  solvency  of  bankers 
cannot  be  secured.  Nor  is  this  a  matter  in  which  it  is  the  unquestion- 
able  duty  of  the  government  to  attempt  something,  even  if  it  cannot 
attain  complete  success.  It  is,  indeed,  bound  to  see  that  such  of  its 
subjects  as  are  able  to  do  so  pay  their  debts ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
it  ought  to  prescribe  rules  which  it  thinks  calculated  to  prevent  its  sub- 
jects from  incurring  debts.  Even  if  its  interference  were  in  some  degree 
successful,  we  might  still  grudge  the  time  and  labour  expended  on  it  by 
the  legislature  amd  executive  which  might  have  been  more  profitably 
devoted  to  improvements  in  the  administration  of  justice.  But,  in  truth, 
experience  abundantly  proves  that  its  interference  is  never  successful, 
but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  it  produces  inconveniences  which  were  not 
contemplated  when  it  was  first  resolved  on. 

There  are  three  courses  which  have  been  commonly  adopted  by 
governments  in  deahng  with  this  subject.  Sometimes  they  have  con- 
ferred special  privileges  upon  one  or  a  few  banks,  sometimes  they  have 
prohibited  the  establishment  of  banks  whose  constitution  did  not  conform 
to  a  certain  type,  sometimes  they  have  restricted  the  issue  of  notes.  All 
these  methods  are  united  and  blended  in  practice,  for  it  is  the  pnvilege 
of  issuing  notes  which  is  most  commonly  confined  to  a  favoured  bank, 
and  the  State  does  not  usually  interfere  with  the  management  of  non- 
issuing  banks.  But  as  each  of  these  methods  might  be  defended  on 
different  grounds,  they  may  with  advantage  be  considered  separately. 

It  is  a  common  practice  for  a  government  to  confer  valuable  privi- 
leges on  the  bank  with  which  it  deposits  its  own  money,  in  return  for 
which  the  bank  lends  a  large  sum  at  low  interest  at  the  time  of  its  for- 
mation, and  is  expected  to  be  ready  to  assist  the  government  in  time  of 
need.  In  France,  for  example,  the  "  Bank  of  Prance  "  is  the  only  insti- 
tution which  is  allowed  to  issue  notes,  and  the  same  monopoly  is  enjoyed 
by  the  ^'  Bank  of  Austria  "  in  its  own  country.  The  Bank  of  England 
has  never  enjoyed  such  a  complete  monopoly ;  but  it  is  the  only  English 
bank  which  has  been  allowed  to  increase  its  circulation  since  1844.  By 
establishing  such  banks  it  may  be  supposed  that  governments  seek  to 
provide  their  subjects  with  places  where  they  may  safely  deposit  their 
money,  and  if  these  banks  were  sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  their 
respective  countries,  this  object  might  be  attained,  for  they  are  generally 
managed  with  great  prudence  and  success,  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  one 
of  them  fails.  Unfortunately,  they  caija.  hardly  suffice  for  all  the  people 
who  would  be  willing  to  deposit  money  with  them,  and  whatever  benefit 
they  may  confer  on  the  capital,  and  on  a  few  large  towns,  they  still  leave 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  towns  exposed  to  the  danger  of  loss  fh)m 
confiding  their  money  to  less  trustworthy  hands.   The  Bank  of  England 
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has  only  eleven  branches,  and  though  the  Bank  of  France  has  sixty, 
even  this  does  not  come  up  to  the  number  of  one  for  each  Department, 
which  the  French  (Government  at  one  time  ordered  it  to  establish,  but 
was  obliged  to  refrain  from  compelling  it  to  do.  The  absence  of  branches 
of  the  privileged  banks  does  not  prevent  people  from  borrowing  in  the 
country  towns,  for  they  find  plenty  of  bankers  who,  though  not  able  to 
issue  notes,  are  still  able  to  lend  and  borrow  money ;  and  the  peofde  are 
still  exposed  to  all  the  losses  which  imprudent  banking  entails.  Even  in 
the  lai^  towns  where  the  privileged  banks  carry  on  business,  they  are 
not  able  to  obtain  complete  possession  of  the  field.  Their  privileges 
enable  them  to  obtain  great  success,  but  this  very  success,  by  rendering 
them  old  and  wealthy,  renders  them  indisposed  to  enter  upon  any  new- 
fEishioned  course,  so  that  they  often  let  slip  opportunities  of  extending 
their  business,  which  are  eagerly  seized  on  by  younger  and  less  wealthy 
rivals.  While,  therefore,  these  privileges  do  not  secure  the  public  from 
pecuniary  loss  through  the  failure  of  banks,  they  give  rise  to  a  new 
danger,  by  entrusting  the  destinies  of  a  whole  country  to  the  discretion  of 
a  very  few  men.  During  a  commercial  crisis,  the  banks  of  issue  are  best 
able  to.  supply  the  increased  loans  which  the  public  always  require ;  for 
at  such  times  there  is  a  scarcity  of  specie,  and  these  banks  alone  have  the 
power  of  creating  money  in  the  shape  of  notes. 

If,  as  in  England  and  Austria,  there  is  only  one  bank  which  can 
increase  its  circulation  at  such  times,  the  most  important  interests  of 
the  commercial  community  are  confided  to  the  discretion  of  the  directors 
of  a  single  institution,  and  the  danger  of  a  serious  mistake  must  be 
much  greater  than  it  would  be  if  the  collective  wisdom  of  a  dozen 
banks  were  brought  to  bear  on  the  best  mode  of  meeting  the  difficulty. 
Whenever  a  crisis  occurs  the  directors  of  the  bank  are  abused  for  not 
doing  enough  to  relieve  the  pressure  to  which  the  community  is  exposed, 
and  although  the  complaints  of  debtors  must  be  regarded  with  some 
suspicion,  proofs  are  not  wanting  that  they  are  not  without  foundation. 
The  Bank  of  England  has  refused,  in  the  midst  of  a  crisis,  to  advance 
money  on  the  security  of  railway  debentures,  although  these  are  con- 
sidered to  be  such  safe  investments  that  trustees  are  allowed  by  law  to 
purchase  them.  The  Directors  of  the  Bank  are  well  aware  that  these 
debentures  are  safe,  for,  as  Mr.  Thomson  Hankey  mentions  in  his  work 
on  banking,  they  have  invested  a  part  of  the  proprietors'  capital  in  this 
manner.  But  they  have  a  rule  not  to  advance  money  on  such  securities, 
and  they  adhere  to  it.  In  like  manner  the  Bank  of  Austria,  during  the 
crisis  of  1873,  declined  to  lend  money  on  the  deposit  of  certain  stocks 
on  which  it  had  not  been  accustomed  to  lend;  although,  as  regards 
many  of  these,  the  Directors  were  well  aware  that  they  afforded  ample 
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security.  It  is  stfll  more  singolar  that  thej  even  refiified  to  lend  notes 
on  the  deposit  of  gold  boUion,  by  which  thej  woald  not  have  been 
exposed  to  any  risk  whatever.  One  of  the  statates  of  the  bank  required 
that  if  a  person  wished  to  borrow  on  the  deposit  of  bullion  he  must 
bring  at  least  eighty  per  cent,  of  it  in  silver,  and  only  twenty  per  cent, 
in  gold.  This  statute  had  been  framed  at  a  time  when  silver  was  the 
standard  of  valne,  but  it  was  .still  adhered  to  in  1878,  long  after  gold 
had  nsorped  the  chief  place  in  the  circulation. 

I  do  not  say  that  mistakes  would  not  be  made  if  all  banks  were  left  to  do 
as  Uiey  liked,  but  if  such  were  committed  the  Oovemment  would  at  least  be 
in  no  way  re^nsible,  which  cannot  be  said  under  the  present  state  of  things. 
In  the  examples  just  given  it  does  not  appear  that  either  bank  gained  any 
advantage  by  refusing  to  act  in  the  manner  required,  and  it  is  evident 
that  those  who  were  refused  assistance  must  have  suffered  serious  loss. 

In  the  discussions  which  have  taken  place  on  this  subject  it  is  fre- 
quently asserted  that  England  is  the  peculiar  country  of  commercial 
crises,  and  it  is  then  sought  to  explain  how  these  visitations  might 
be  averted  by  a  reform  in  our  currency  laws.    In  fact,  however,  we 
have  no  such  unenviable  distinction,  and  the  notion  has,  probably,  no 
other  foundation  than  our  comparative  indifference  to  what  happens  in 
other  countries.    No  reason  can  be  given  for  assigning  the  name  of 
crisis  to  the  state  of  things  which  prevailed  in  London  in  1866   and 
refusing  it  in  the  cases  of  Vienna  in  May,  1878,  or  of  New  York  in 
September  of  the  latter  year.    In  the  United  States,  although  banking 
is  not  free,  the  privilege  of  issuing  is  not  so  unequally  shared  as  in 
England,  and  it  is  necessary  for  the  leading  banks  to  concert  a  common 
plan  of  defence  when  a  panic  has  become  general    This  plan  is  usually 
what  amounts  to  a  virtual  suspension  of  payments,  as  they  refuse  to  cash 
any  large  cheque  unless  presented  by  another  banker  ;  so  that  what  is 
taken  from  one  bank  must  be  paid  into  another,  and  the  cash  reserve  of 
the  whole  body  remains  unduninished.    Perhaps  the  law  courts  if  they 
were  appealed  to,  might  compel  every  bank  which  adopted  this  courro 
to  stop  payment  altogether,  but  nobody  would  gain  anything  by  caUiuff 
in  the  aid  of  the  law  to  take  such  extreme  measures.    Such  a  course  is  the 
only  one  which  the  banks  can  take  to  save  themselves  and  then-  customers  • 
and  its  beneficial  effects  are  soon  seen  in  the  cessation  of  the  panic  and 
the  maintenance  of  many  banks  which  would  certainly  have  failed  if 
exposed  to  a  run.    It  is  not,  however,  the  monetary  panic  which 
constitutes  the  chief  evil  of  a  crisis,  nor  does  the  cessation  of  the  paoio 
put  an  end  to  the  distress  which  the  crisis  has  caused. 

The  evil  shows  itself  in  the  form  of  a  scarcity  of  money,  and  a  ftuluit 
of  credit^  bat  the  real  evil  is  the  scarcity  of  the  oommoditiet  whkb 
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money  is  required  to  pwchaae,  and  the  failure  to  produce  the 
commoditieB  for  ivhicli  credit  is  pven.  The  most  eoramon  cause  of  n 
crisis  is  the  failure  of  the  harvest,  which  reuderB  it  necessary  to  export 
hirge  quantities  of  specie  to  pay  for  food,  which  esportatioa  catiBeB  a 
great  diminution  in  the  cosh  reserves  of  the  banks,  and  compels  them, 
in  self-defence,  to  endeavour  to  diminish  their  advances.  They  naturally 
decline  to  lend,  at  such  times,  to  persons  of  whose  solvency  they  have 
least  confidence,  and  hence  many  traders  who  have  been  for  some  time 
straggling  on  with  the  aid  of  borrowed  money,  are  obliged  all  at  once  to 
suspend  payment.  Their  creditors  desire  to  obtain  fresh  advances  to 
replace  the  money  which  they  have  lost  by  the  failure,  and  as  the  demand 
for  loans  is  thus  increased,  failure  follows  failure  among  traders  and 
bankers  until  they  culminate  in  the  stoppage  of  some  large  house  which 
has  been  hitherto  regarded  as  of  unquestionable  soundness.  Such  were 
the  houses  of  Orerend  and  Quniey,  whose  failure  was  the  occasion 
of  the  English  crisis  of  IBGG,  and  Jay,  Cooke,  &  Co,,  whose  failure 
brought  on  the  American  crisis  of  September,  1873.  In  neither  of  these 
cases  was  the  monetary  panic  of  any  long  duration,  and,  indeed,  in  the 
former  case  it  lasted  no  more  than  two  days  ;  but  in  both  there  was  & 
consequent  stagnatian  of  trade,  which  continued  for  many  months.  It 
is  not  so  much  the  ftiilures  in  the  City  as  the  closmg  of  mauDfactories, 
the  dismifisal  of  hibourere,  and  the  retrenchment  of  expenditure  by  all 
dasBes  which  constitates  the  disaster  which  is  deplored  whenever  a 
commercial  crisiB  is  spoken  of.  A  bad  harvest  raiaes  the  price  of  food, 
and  compels  people  to  spend  less  upon  other  things,  and  Uie  inevitable 
oOnBeqnence  is  that  many  persons  who  have  been  accnstomed  to  produce 
certain  kinds  of  articles  are  thrown  out  of  employment.  The  labour  of 
a  large  section  of  the  oonmiunity,  the  ^ricultoral  class,  is  less  productive 
than  before,  imd  as  less  is  produced  there  is  less  to  exchange,  and  the 
whole  oommonity  feels  the  loss.  Monetary  legislation  cannot  enable 
people  to  consume  what  has  not  been  produced,  nor  can  it  enable  homan 
labour  to  become  equally  productive  in  all  seasons.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
with  a  view  of  preventing  commercial  crises  that  I  advocate  the  removal 
of  all  legal  privileges  at  present  enjoyed  by  various  banks,  but  merely  in 
order  that  the  people  may  have  the  full  benefit  of  whatever  can  be  done 
by  hamaa  efforts  to  mitigate  these  dreadftil  calamities.  It  is  not  because 
a  eystflm  in  which  there  are  many  competing  banks  would  be  absolutely 
saib,  but  because  it  would  be  safer  than  one  in  which  everything  depends 
apon  one  bank  that  I  advocate  its  adoption.  Mr.  Bagehot,  while 
admitting  that  such  a  system  would  be  better  than  that  which  we  now 
maintain,  does  not  venture  to  propose  it,  because  he  considen  that  the 
habits  and  prejudices  which  the  old  ifystem  has  engendered  are  now  too 
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strong  to  be  got  rid  of,  and  that  he  mast  be  content  to  reform  mstead  of 
abolishing.  Such  diffidence  may  be  caations  in  a  practical  banker  who 
wishes  to  see  his  proposals  carried  into  effect  at  once,  bat  as  I  am  here 
discussing  a  scientific  question  I  see  no  reason  why  I  should  not  openly 
contend  that  it  would  be  better  to  establish  freedom  of  banking,  and 
should  not  expect  that  time,  which  has  removed  so  many  economic 
prejudices,  will  remove  these  also. 

The  experience  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  shows  that  a  country  suffers 
no  loss  fix)m  the  want  of  a  bank  endowed  with  extraordinary  privileges. 
It  may,  indeed,  be  remarked,  that  whatever  disadvantages  those  coun- 
tries have  suffered  through  the  absorption  of  their  legislatures  in  the 
Imperial  Parliment,  they  have  at  least  gained  something  by  the  enjoy- 
ment of  comparative  freedom  in  banking  matters.  Each  of  them  formerly 
possessed  a  bank  which  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  issuing  notes  in  the 
metropolis,  and  in  each  case  the  privilege  which  had  been  granted  for  a 
term  of  years  was  allowed  to  expire  on  the  first  opportunity  after  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  Union.  The  transference  of  the  capital  to  London 
seems  to  have  rendered  it  more  difficult  for  the  authorities  of  the  privi- 
leged banks  to  persuade  the  ministers  and  parliament  that  the  interests 
of  a  small  corporation  were  identical  with  those  of  the  people.  In  both 
countries  the  indifference  of  parliament  lasted  long  enough  to  allow 
several  issuing  banks  to  spring  up,  and  to  familiarise  the  people  with 
their  notes  to  such  an  extent  that  these  have  almost  superseded  coin. 
This  universal  confidence  is  not  misplaced,  for  bank  failures  are  rare,  and 
certainly  do  not  cause  more  suffering  than  those  which  take  place  in 
England,  in  spite  of  all  the  care  which  the  government  takes  to  prevent 
them.  The  object  of  English  legislation  has  been  to  limit  the  number  of 
issuers,  but  this  object  has  been  much  better  attained  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland  by  the  simple  action  of  competition,  which  swept  away  numerous 
small  banks,  and  practically  confined  the  business  of  issuing  notes  to  a 
few  large  ones  long  before  the  Acts  of  1845  prohibited  the  establishment 
of  any  new  ones.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  government  should  not 
entrust  its  money  to  the  keeping  of  a  bank  and  make  certain  conditions 
to  ensure  that  the  latter  shall  be  able  to  fulfil  its  engagements.  The 
practice  of  the  United  States  Government  for  more  than  thirty  years 
has  been  to  keep  its  own  cash  in  the  Treasury,  and  not  to  employ  a  bonk 
at  aU.  The  effects  of  this  policy  are  that  a  much  larger  reserve  of  gold 
has  to  be  maintained  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  government  than  would 
be  necessary  if  it  were  kept  by  a  bank  which  could  lend  out  wiUi  one 
hand  what  it  received  with  the  other ;  and  that  the  government  is  con- 
stantly exposed  to  the  suspicion  of  making  an  improper  use  of  its  oppor- 
tunities of  speculating  in  the  money  market.    By  employing  a  WmV^  a 
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eovanxmeat  avoids  both  these  disadrautages,  and  also  conl^  WiHe 
benefit  Qpcm  tboee  persons  to  whom  it.  has  to  paj  money,  as  payments 
arc  likoly  to  be  more  punctually  and  conveaiently  made  by  a  bank  thuo 
by  a  State  department;  but  all  these  advantages  may  be  qnita  as  well 
obtained  without  confemDg  any  pririlogea  on  an  iiiatitution  which 
already  receives  a  substaotial  benefit  by  acquiring  bo  valuable  a  customer 
as  the  government  is  pretty  sure  to  bo. 

Mill  did  not  go  beyond  the  truth  when  he  said  that  for  a  long  time 
the  English  GoTcmment  mado  Eafa  banking  a  punishable  offence.  In 
order  to  protect  the  Bank  of  England  tivia  unpleasant  competition,  it 
was  enacted  that  no  bank  which  had  more  than  six  partners  should 
be  ftUowed  to  carry  on  business  in  England,  TJie  business  of  banking 
was  thus  confined  to  the  Bank  of  England  and  a  host  of  private  firms  • 
and  the  repeated  failures  of  the  latter  were  adduced  as  rcJisous  for  further 
legislation.  Such  ta  the  manner  in  which  legislatures  always  proccenl, 
first  providing  some  expedient  for  curing  an  evil,  and,  when  they  find 
that  their  remedy  produces  no  eflect,  trying  a  uew  oue,  without 
suspecting  that  it  ia  their  oini  interference  which  is  likely  to  aggravate 
the  evil.  In  Scotland  and  Ireland,  where  joint-stock  banks  have  long 
been  permitted  to  he  established,  they  have  almost  entirely  engrossed  the 
business,  and  during  the  hist  fifty  yeai-a  nhen  they  have  been  allowed  to 
exist  in  England,  they  have  been  in  like  manner  swallowing  np,  or 
oQierwise  putting  an  end  to,  private  banks,  and  giving  promise  of 
erentnaUy  monopolising  the  trade.  In  1834  they  were  first  allowed  to 
be  ettabliahed  in  London,  and  the  foundation  of  the  London  and 
Westminster  Bank  in  that  year  marks  the  commencement  of  a 
competition  which  has  proved  extremely  formidable  to  the  private  banks, 
and  is  not  to  be  despised  by  the  Bank  of  England  itself.  In  both  these 
qnarters,  aooordingly,  the  intruder  was  viewed  with  no  Mendly  eye,  and 
^  steps  which  were  taken  to  thwart  its  growth  were  characterised  by 
eqnal  meanness.  The  private  bankers  refused  to  admit  joint-stock  banks 
to  the  Clearing  House,  and  persisted  in  doing  so  until  1854,  thus  causing 
considerable  inconv^ence  to  their  rivalB  without  any  advantage  to 
themeelvee.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Bank  of  England  refused  to  open  a 
drawing  account  with  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank  until  1842. 
The  effect  of  both  theae  conrew  was  the  same,  viz. :  to  compel  the  new 
bank  to  keep  a  ho^er  reserve ;  but  in  spite  of  this  persecntion  the  new 
bank  grew  and  flourished,  and  is  now  one  of  the  wealthiest  in  London. 
Its  histotj  has  been  related  with  a  pardonable  pride  by  ite  first  manager, 
Ur.  Gilbart,  in  his  "  Practical  Treatise  on  Banking."  Other  joint-stock 
banks  haTe  been  Bnocessively  eetablished,  and  their  pnbhshed  baluice- 
L  iheetH  show  Uiat  tbeir  bnsineaB  ia  oonitBatl;  iaoreaBing,    That  of  the 
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private  banks,  on  the  other  hand,  is  believed  to  be  stationary,  if  not 
actually  diminishing,  and  no  new  one  has  been  established  for  many 
years.  The  reason  why  the  joint  stock  principle  has  proved  so  successful 
in  this  instance  is  obviously  that  it  affords  a  better  guarantee  to  the 
public  than  a  few  individuals  can  possibly  do.  Wherever  joint-stock 
companies  are  formed  they  can  easily  command  a  larger  capital  than 
private  firms ;  but  this  does  not,  in  all  trades,  give  them  a  decided 
advantage.  In  railways  the  advantage  is  so  great  that  it  scarcely  ever 
happens  that  one  is  owned  by  a  single  individual,  and,  although  it  is  not 
so  overwhelming  in  the  case  of  banking  and  insurance,  it  is  still  very 
great.  In  both  these  trades  the  public  have  to  entrust  their  money  to 
others  in  the  hope  of  receiving  it  back  at  a  future  time,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  essential  that  they  should  have  good  grounds  for  this 
confidence.  A  large  company  secures  this,  partly  by  raising  a  large  sum 
to  begin  with,  and  partly  by  including  a  large  number  of  shareholders, 
who  may  be  called  on  to  contribute  further  sums  if  the  company  should 
suspend  payment.  The  collective  wealth  of  the  shareholders  is  likely  to 
be  greater  than  that  of  the  partners  in  any  private  firm,  and  even  if  (as 
under  the  present  system  of  limited  liability)  they  are  only  bound  to 
contribute  a  definite  sum,  this  amount  is  always  large,  and  is  always 
known  to  the  public,  who  have  thus  a  tolerable  guarantee  that  they  will 
obtain  payment  of  their  debts.  It  is  accordingly  in  both  these  trades 
that  the  competition  of  joint-stock  companies  has  been  most  suocessfiil 
in  driving  out  private  firms,  although  many  of  the  latter  are  still  able  to 
hold  their  ground.  How  great  is  the  security  which  they  afford  to  the 
public  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  during  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  no  depositor  has  ever  lost  anythiug  by  the  failure  of  a  Scotch  joint- 
stock  bank.  The  shareholders  have  had  to  bear  considerable  losses,  and 
no  doubt  many  of  them  have  been  ruined,  but  the  main  object  of  the 
institutions,  viz. :  to  provide  safe  places  in  which  to  deposit  money,  has 
been  completely  attained.  Mr.  Bagehot  considers  that  joint-stock  banks 
have  a  great  advantage  in  their  constitution,  which  provides  that  the 
more  responsible  work  shall  be  done  by  a  permanent  ofiicial,  the 
manager,  who  receives  a  high  salary,  and  is  merely  supervised  by  the 
dh-ectors,  who  have  a  less  intimate  knowledge  of  the  business.  This 
may  be  so  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  private  firms  should  not  secure 
equally  competent  managers  of  the  same  class,  if  the  public  would  place 
equal  confidence  in  them.  He  says  that  no  one  but  a  very  rich  man  can 
start  a  bank,  and  that  no  very  rich  one  will  start  one  ;  but  though  this 
may  be  true  enough,  it  only  half  accounts  for  the  gradual  decline  of 
private  ones,  and  the  real  cause  must  be,  as  I  have  said,  that  large 
companies  can  offer  a  better  guarantee  to  the  public    As,  thereforo. 
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this  ]g  the  sarest  imsthinl  of  banking,  aud  as  it  was  fonaerly  prohibited, 
there  is  no  exaggeration  ia  the  statement  that  eafe  bankuig  wae  formerly 
a  paiiishable  o&cnee. 

The  impedimeats  which  have  been  put  ia  the  way  of  joint-stock 
banking  have  had  other  incourcnieueea  besides  that  of  forcing  the 
people  to  confide  their  money  to  im trustworthy  hands.  They  have  com- 
pelled many  persons  to  do  without  banking  altogether,  as  we  may  see  by 
comparing  the  proportion  of  banks  to  the  population  in  the  three 
kuigdoms.  In  England  there  ia  one  banking  oifice  for  every  18,000  of 
the  population,  white  in  Sootlaud  there  ia  one  for  every  4,000,  or  al>oQt 
three  times  as  many  in  proportion.  It  is  true  that  in  Ireland  the  pro- 
portion is  slightly  smaller  than  ia  England,  but  even  this  must  be 
oonaidered  ^as  relatively  larger  i^hen  we  take  into  account  the  much 
poorer  aud  more  backward  condition  of  Ireland.  By  thus  starving  as  it 
were  the  monicd  classes  of  England,  the  Govemmeut  has  compelled  them 
to  make  a  mnch  larger  use  of  coin,  and  to  undergo  more  inconvenience 
on  all  those  nameroua  oocaaions  when  cash  ia  required.  The  joint-stock 
banks  have  introduced  into  London  the  practice  of  allowing  interest  on 
amall  deposits,  and  have  thus  conferred  a  great  benefit  upon  many 
persona  who  hod  saved  money  which  they  could  uut  invest.  By  pre- 
^■enting  the  CBt-ablishmeut  of  these  companies  the  govcnnneut  inflicted 
an  injury  upon  these  prudent  peirons  which  it  has  but  tardily  and 
imperfectly  repaired  by  the  establishment  of  the  poet  office  savings  banks. 
Id  Scotland  the  system  of  joint-stock  banking  grew  up  gradually,  while 
in  England  it  Btart«d  into  life  on  the  repeal  of  the  prohibitory  laws. 
When  they  were  first  introduced  into  this  part  of  the  island  there  was,  of 
oonree,  a  great  diffionlty  in  obtaining  a  sufficient  number  of  capable 
managers,  the  business  being  a  new  one,  while  Scotland  could  not 
fiimish  as  many  as  were  required.  The  failure  of  some  of  the  first 
which  were  estabhghed  was  dne  to  this  difficulty,  and,  as  nsnally 
htfipeiui,  thon^  this  was  owing  to  the  interference  of  the  govcrmnent 
it  was  made  use  of  as  a  gronnd  for  advocating  farther  interference. 
ThoDgh  the  London  business  of  the  Bank  of  Ei^land  has  not  suffered 
any  diminution  since  it  was  exposed  to  the  competition  of  other 
companies,  its  country  branches  have  found  more  difficulty  in  holding 
their  ground,  and  three  of  them  have  been  actually  cloeed.  These  were 
situated  at  Exeter,  Gloucester,  and  Norwich,  and  their  abandonment 
iodicatea  that  the  Bank  of  En^and  is  not  able  to  modify  its  procedure  so 
as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  an  agricnltural  centre,  although  this  has 
been  easily  accomplished  by  other  joint«tock  banks.  The  gradual 
reduction  in  the  number  of  private  banks  has  not  been  entirely  owing  to 
their  itulnre,  bat  aome  have  been  wound  up  on  the  death  of  a  partn^. 
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while  others  have  been  amalgamated  with  other  private  banks,  and 
others  have  been  converted  into  branches  of  joint-stock  banks.  How 
great  has  been  the  redaction  from  all  these  caoses  combined  may  be 
judged  from  two  facts.  In  1844  there  were  204  private  banks  which 
issued  notes,  while  80  years  later  there  were  only  120.  In  1810  there 
were  40  private  banks  admitted  to  the  London  Clearing  House,  while 
60  years  later  there  were  only  11.  Of  course  there  have  been  many 
failures  of  joint-stock  banks,  and  when  these  have  occurred  they  have 
produced  distress  as  much  exceeding  that  caused  by  the  failure  of  a 
private  firm  as  the  wealth  of  a  company  exceeds  that  of  a  firm.  We 
cannot  yet  expect,  and  perhaps  can  never  expect,  that  the  management 
of  idl  banks  \n\\  become  so  good  that  failures  will  never  occur,  but  if 
such  a  consummation  is  ever  attained  it  will  be  by  means  of  companies^ 
and  not  by  private  firms. 

If  bankers  had  never  issued  notes  it  is  possible  that  they  would  have 
been  allowed  to  carry  on  their  business  in  peace  without  interference 
from  the  State ;  but  the  issuing  of  paper  money  seems  to  be  an  usur- 
pation of  the  prerogative  of  the  Sovereign,  and  thus  to  call  for  some 
control  on  his  part. 

The  reason  why  the  Government  usually  monopolises  the  coining  of 
metallic  money  is,  that  such  a  course  is  thought  to  be  the  best  for 
protecting  its  subjects  against  fraud.  If  no  individuals  had  ever  issued 
coin  intentionally  made  of  less  than  their  alleged  fineness,  there  would 
have  been  no  occasion  for  the  Government  to  meddle  in  the  matter, 
and  even  after  such  frauds  had  been  practised  the  Government  might 
have  limited  itself  to  punishing  forgers  when  detected.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  generally  thought  most  convenient  for  the  Government  to 
issue  coins  of  which  it  guarantees  the  weight  and  fineness ;  and  as  the 
practice  is  tolerably  convenient,  and  is  iree  from  the  abuses  by  which  it 
was  formerly  disgi'aced,  it  has  met  with  general  approval.  But,  as  so 
frequently  happens,  the  slightest  transgression  on  the  part  of  the  State 
beyond  the  limits  prescribed  to  its  action  by  the  duty  of  protecting 
person  and  property  is  made  a  pretext  for  further  transgressions,  and 
because  Government  controls  the  issue  of  coin,  people  argue  that  it 
ouglit  to  control  the  issue  of  notes.  Some  go  so  far  as  to  recommend 
that  the  State  alone  should  issue  notes,  and  that  all  private  issues  should 
be  prohibited  by  law.  Others  consider  that  private  issues  should  be 
allowed,  but  only  on  condition  that  securities  for  the  full  amount 
should  be  deposited  with  a  State  department,  and  such  a  system  has 
been,  to  some  extent,  adopted  in  the  United  States.  The  argument 
that  because  notes  are  called  money  therefore  the  State  ought  to  r^a- 
late  their  issue,  hardly  admits  of  serious  discussion.    In  boUi  cases  the 
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fltete  U  eqaalfy  IxmBd  to  pntoot  ita  rabjeobi  i^ainat  flwid,  ind  to 
pDnUi  tin  tatgan  whether  of  <x»n  or  of  notee ;  hot  the  m^uiuMifc 
MITinini.  flut,  that  the  vaaapoij  of  coining  k  the  bait  me«iw  <tf  |B«r< 
TMBtiBg  (niid,  aodr  ncmdly.  that  if  ttiia  were  bo  a  rimilar  coone  wobU^ 
ilw  be  the  hert  ia.  regird  to  notoi.  Keither  of  tJKse  unu^itimB  <■« 
tej»tifledt  and  erea  i(  bj  owtain  regnktioDfl,  a  Oovemmnit oobU 
eeciire  that  oil  notes  eliould  be  oashed  Whm  pceewted,  it  woojd  nob 
thereby  secure  Jta  stibjccts  flcooi  loaisg  theit  money,  btU  meiely  froM 
losing  it  ID  R  ptvrticuliu-  inaaner.  We  mi^  aa  welt  tarj  to  att^  tte 
Ganges  by  olosiog  up  one  of  ita  montha  bb  to  mm  peo}^  from  peonniaty 
loss  by  preventing  Ihem  IVoin  QBBg  one  kind  of  paper-aimn<^.  Tba, 
State  might,  indeed,  totally  aiqipreai  the  inoe  of  notes,  bat  thii  wtmltl 
oat  iveveat  ita  BOlgeota  Ihun  Im^  mim^  tbiongfa  the  More  of  bai^% 
Bor  will  it  ocmpel  than  to  finvgo  the  nse  of  paper  in  laige  payquntib 
]fan|"  panoo^  bowvra^  and  emi  aome  EooocHnista,  aeem  to  aamSat 
thi*  tbo  loaa  oooaafaned  bj  the  diahonooriDg  of  a  note  ia  more  aeriow 
Au  oao  of  equal  aaioDBb  oooaaionod  in  any  otiter  way.  The  raaaona 
tat  tbia  oidnimi  ate  dtflbnlt  to  oonjeotnre.  Vhethw  a  note  or  a  obbtgat 
k  diahonognd,  the  boUter  ia  diai^^inted  in  finding  that  vbat  he  had 
hgaided  at  mon^  tana  oot  to  be  worUileis  and,  if  the  amoont  la  Uw 
aame,  the  annoyanoe  ia  eqnal  in  both  caaea.  Thoae  who  deposit  money 
in  a  bank,  experience  the  same  shock  and  the  same  leas  when  it  stopa 
payment  as  thoae  who  accept  its  notes,  and  it  is  difficalt  to  see  in  what 
respect  the  position  of  one  class  of  creditors  is  worse  than  that  of  the 
other.  It  is,  indeed,  said  that  people  can  choose  whether  they  will  or 
will  not  deposit  money  in  a  bank,  and  whether  they  will  accept  cheques, 
bnt  that  tb^  have  practically  no  choice  abont  receiving  notes.  There 
is  some  tmth  in  this  statement ;  but  the  reason  why  notes  command 
such  general  confidence  that  they  can  hardly  be  refused  in  payment  is, 
that  they  are  fonnd  to  be  practically  as  good  as  coin,  and  it  is  rather 
unreasonable  to  make  their  very  safety  a  ground  for  interfering  in  order 
to  see  that  they  shaU  be  safe.  This  argument  ia  especially  made  use  of 
in  the  case  of  small  notes  which  circulate  chiefly  amongst  the  poor,  who 
are  supposed  more  than  other  classes  to  need  the  protection  of  the 
GoTemment.  In  England  these  not«8  have  been  long  prohibited,  and 
other  countaies  which  posseea  them  now  seem  inclined  to  follow  the 
example.  The  Italian  Government,  which  sees  no  great  evil  in  the 
depreciation  of  its  own  paper  to  the  extent  of  15  per  cent.,  is  so  much 
alarmed  by  the  procpect  of  the  possible  loss  which  its  subjects  may 
Bufi'er  from  accepting  private  bank  notes  of  less  than  a  franc  in  value, 
that  it  is  taking  steps  to  prevent  such  from  being  issued  in  future.  The 
Qerman  Government  is,  in  like  manner,  endeavonriug  to  fix  the  same 
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minimnm  as  has  been  adopted  in  England,  although  its  subjects  hare 
long  been  accustomed  to  use  notes  in  most  of  the  cases  in  which  coin  or 
cheques  would  be  used  in  England.  Yet  whatever  advantage  can  be 
obtained  from  the  suppression  of  small  notes  could  just  as  well,  though 
perhaps  more  tardily,  bo  obtained  by  leaving  things  to  take  their  ovna. 
course.  If  they  are  inconvenient  the  public  will  not  ask  for  them,  and 
they  will  cease  to  be  issued ;  while,  if  they  are  unsafe,  the  banks  which 
issue  them  will  cease  to  exist.  By  prohibiting  or  limiting  the  issue  of 
notes,  the  State  in  some  measure  contributes  to  render  banks  unsafe,  for 
the  power  of  issue  enables  a  bank  to  carry  on  its  business  in  a  more 
economical  manner,  and  the  mere  fact  that  its  notes  are  widely  kno\iii  in 
some  measure  preserves  it  from  a  run.  In  fact,  the  tendency  of  all 
legislation  on  the  subject  of  notes  is  to  sacrifice  the  inte)*e8t8  of  the 
depositors  to  those  of  the  note-holders,  and  there  are  some  people  to 
whom  such  a  course  appears  justifiable.  Banks,  it  is  said,  are  impru* 
dently  managed ;  therefore,  when  one  fails,  its  notes  should  be  paid  in 
full  before  the  claims  of  its  depositors  are  dealt  with.  It  would  not  be 
more  arbitrary  to  say  that  because  banks  are  imprudently  managed, 
therefore  the  depositors  should  be  paid  in  full  before  the  claims  of  the 
note-holders  are  dealt  with.  Both  classes  are  creditors  whom  the  bank  is 
bound  to  satisfy,  and  who  are  equally  victimised  by  its  failure.  That  the 
note-holder  should  receive  more  sympathy  than  the  depositor  is  perhaps 
merely  owing  to  the  fact  that  notes  are  of  older  date  than  banking 
accounts,  and  have  borne  the  name  of  money  before  cheques  began  to 
be  used.  Whether  as  regards  the  rich  or  the  poor,  no  substantial  case 
has  ever  been  made  out  for  protecting  them  from  the  consequences 
which  must  inevitably  follow  from  entrusting  money  to  insolvent 
persons.  Let  the  State  do  what  it  will,  it  cannot  prevent  its  subjects 
from  incurring  debts,  nor  one  bankruptcy  from  bringing  others  in  its 
train,  and  the  consequent  privations  will  be  quite  as  painful,  whatever 
be  the  form  in  which  the  debts  were  expressed. 

It  has  often  been  supposed  that  the  indiscriminate  issue  of  notes 
would  produce  other  inconveniences  than  such  as  are  implied  in  the 
failure  of  banks.  It  has  been  thought,  for  inststnce,  that  an  excessive 
issue  causes  a  general  rise  of  prices,  which,  in  its  turn,  produces  a  large 
exportation  of  specie,  and  brings  on  a  commercial  crisis.  This  theory 
has,  however,  been  sufficiently  discussed  in  the  last  chapter,  and  it  is 
unnecessary  to  repeat  what  was  there  said  on  the  subject.  It  has  been 
thought  that  the  power  of  issue  renders  bankers  more  likely  to  give 
credit  to  undeserving  persons.  But  as  notes  are  payable  on  demand,  a 
1)anker  is  not  quite  so  prone  to  incur  a  risk  by  lending  them  as  by  lend- 
ing his  name  on  a  bill  for  which  payment  cannot  be  demanded  for  threQ 
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bodUis  or  inoi*.  Befive  the  bill  becomai  doe  be  mny  c 
hiDudf  wHlt  oaah  to  mert  it,  bat  the  notes  msj,  for  iiu!;ht  he  kiion  e,  be 
praiaited  the  next  daj.  CheqnaB,  lite  notoi,  ve  payiiltle  oti  deniaod, 
•nd  the  iHohiUtHHi  of  notai  does  not  {ovrent  bankers  from  giving  credit 
to  omrarthjr  petson^  nor  prevent  theae  from  obtaininc^  the  ^ooAs  which 
Uwrwut  with  H  macfa  ewe  h  if  coin  had  been  lent  to  them.  Of  all 
Ae  modn  in  whidi  bankan  ootUriTe  to  niin  tbemadvos,  iBening  notes  is 
the  lent  likdj  to  loooaed,  and  is  the  one  which  has  liecn  most  jealously 
vstdied  OTtr  bjr  the  Hate. 

flereral  Acts  bare,  from  time  to  time,  been  paeeed  to  ro^ilnte  the  isRne 
tl  notea  in  the  diffimot  parta  <^  the  United  Kingiii.'m,  and  the  moet 
eeldterted  of  thn^  and  tiiat  wfaioh,  aa  &r  as  ^nghoii!  is  ooncomod,  still 
ngolateB-oitf  maoeUrj  sjtbeni,  fa  Ox  Bank  Act  vhith  »  »s  passed  at  the 
tnetanoe  of  ffir  Robert  Feel  »  1844.  Wbsa  it  wae  firet  proposed,  the 
moat  extKvagant  eipeototlong  won  entertained  ivsitei^tin^  the  good 
nmltl  wfakli  tt  wonld  joodDoe,  and  whatever  m^  ha  ic  been  ths  opinion 
(^Uamondear^iieadadadTocatea  it  moat  have  deriTt.(i  no  slight  support 
from  tiw  bdief  that  it  wonld  rnn  the  oonntiy  fh>iii  the  i-eL-nrrence  of 
eommenial  criMB.  We,  who  tive  when  time  baa  been  nlloived  to  test 
the  working  (tf  ibe  Act,  a»d  who  have  witneased  thr'ti.'  vuinmemial 
cnete  since  it  was  passed,  cannot  ascribe  any  snch  salutary  effect  to  it ; 
and  its  defenders  must  now  content  themselves  with  more  mod^ 
claima.  As,  moreover,  on  each  of  these  three  occasions  the  Act  has 
been  virtnally  snepended,  if  not  actually  violated,  its  more  uncompro- 
mimng  opponents  natnrally  maintain  that  it  is  the  cause  of  criseB  iaatead 
'  of  being  a  remedy,  or  even  a  palliative,  for  them.  The  controverBy  haa 
been  long  and  fierce,  natundly  obtaining  a  greater  share  of  public  att«n< 
tion  at  the  time  of  a  crisis,  and  sinking  into  oomparative  neglect  when 
the  public  no  longer  realise  the  intense  suffering  which  snch  a  calamity 
entails ;  bnt  the  opponents  ot  the  Act,  although  they  have  often  raised 
their  voices  in  Parliament,  have  never  been  strong  enough  to  obtain  its 
repeal  or  material  alteration.  Of  late  years  the  rooms  of  the  Statistical 
Society  have  been  the  principal  arena  in  which  the  conflict  has  been 
carried  on,  and  the  Journal  teems  with  papers  in  which  the  question  is 
discussed  from  every  point  of  view.  In  1871,  we  find  a  -vigorous  attack 
on  the  Act  in  a  paper  by  Mr,  Patterson,  which  is  followed,  in  1872,  by  a 
defence  of  the  Act  by  Mr.  Hammond  Chnbb,  and  some  snggestions  for 
its  improvement  by  lir.  Seyd ;  while,  in  187S,  there  is  tin  elaborate  and 
impartial  review  of  the  whole  subject  by  Mr.  Palgrave.  All  theec 
gentlemen  have,  I  believe,  some  practical  acquaintance  with  the  snbject 
of  which  they  treat,  and,  as  each  of  them  regards  it  from  a  different 
stuidpoint,  a  oomparison  of  the  instances  in  which  they  agree  and  in 
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which  they  differ  cannot  fa'l  to  be  instructive.  The  Act  may  be  divided 
into  two  portions;  that  which  relates  to  the  Bank  of  England,  and  that 
which  relates  to  the  country  banks ;  and  it  is  to  the  former  that  I  shall 
for  the  present  confine  my  attention.  Although  I  have  already  mentioned 
it  several  times,  I  must  here  repeat  that  the  Act  limits  the  amount  of 
notes  which  the  Bank  may  issue  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  coin  or  bul- 
lion in  its  coffers  to  350,000,000f.  There  is  no  absolute  limit  to  the 
amount  of  notes  which  the  Bank  may  issue,  but  a  shilling  limit  is  fixed 
by  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  of  which  the  Bank  is  at  any  moment  pos- 
sessed. As  a  general  rule,  the  actual  amount  of  notes  in  circulation  is  very 
considerably  below  the  maximum  limit  prescribed  by  law,  and  it  is  only 
at  the  height  of  a  crisis  that  the  limit  is  attained,  or  very  nearly  approached. 
On  such  occasions  the  near  approximation  to  the  full  amount  is  not 
so  much  owing  to  the  increase  of  the  notes  in  circulation  as  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  stock  of  gold,  great  part  of  which  is  withdrawn  from  the  Bank 
by  depositors  for  foreign  exportation  or  other  purposes.  To  ensure  the 
due  performance  of  the  law  by  the  Directors  of  the  Bank,  they  are  required 
to  keep  separate  accounts  for  the  issue-department  and  the  banking- 
department,  and  to  publish  every  week  the  amount  of  notes  issued,  and 
of  bullion  and  securities  held  in  each  department.  The  returns  of  the 
issue-department  are  made  up  by  adding  to  the  actual  stock  of  bullion 
the  total  amount  which  may  be  issued  against  securities  (which  has  now 
been  increased  from  850,000,000f.  to  375,000,000f.)  and  setting  down  the 
total  as  the  amount  of  notes  issued.  This  amount,  however,  is  not  the 
same  as  that  of  the  notes  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  and  the  difference 
between  the  two  appears  in  the  accounts  of  the  banking-department  as 
the  notes  which  it  holds  in  reserve.  The  banking-department  holds 
some  coin  in  rescne,  but  if  it  desires  to  replenish  its  stock  from  the 
larger  resources  of  the  issue-department  it  can  only  do  so  by  diminishing 
to  the  same  extent  its  reserve  of  notes.  It  is  obliged,  as  it  were,  to 
present  notes  to  the  issue-department  and  get  them  cashed,  and,  by 
BO  doing,  diminishes  the  balance  standing  to  its  credit ;  just  as  one 
of  the  customers  of  the  bank  would  do  by  cashing  a  cheque.  One  of  the 
objects  which  the  supporters  of  the  Act  sought  to  obtain  was  that  of 
compelling  the  Bank  to  reduce  the  amount  of  notes  in  circulation  in 
exactly  the  same  proportion  as  its  stock  of  gold  was  at  any  time 
diminished.  This  object  has  not  been  obtained,  for  the  returns  of  the 
Bank  show  tliat  the  amount  of  notes  in  circulation  frequently  increases 
at  the  same  time  that  coin  is  withdrawn.  This  was  pointed  out  soon 
after  the  Act  was  passed,  uxd  it  is  curious  to  see  how  Colonel  Torrens 
strove  to  conceal  its  failure  in  this  respect.  In  his  defence  of  the  Act 
he  boldly  maintains  that  the  circulation  has  always  risen  and  Men 
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MnudbmeoTidj  witib  ibe  gold,  and  refos  to  Ihe  retonw  of  Ite  u 
dspartaneat  as  efltaUiBliii^  tbte  pn^^  Of  coqrBe^wbatareqpolDBi^ 

tf  ia  ii»  zetnm  as  notes  issued  rise  and  M  wtth  lihe  amount  of  gold^  far 
tiieir  amoimt  is  made  up  hj  adding  a  fixed  som  to  the  amomit  of  thi 
gdl  Bat  these  ase  not  notes  actually  Ibso^  but  those  whidh  mof 
pomlfyhe  isened,  and  they  osnnot  be  oonsiderod  in  oiiciilatio^  fiyr  thqr 
4/b  not  dnmhte^  but  ranain  in  the  Bank.  When  Gokmd  Toneni 
JNndmmended  that  the  amonnt  of  the  otreolation  shonld  be  made  to 
depend  oa  the  amoont  of  gold,  be  meant,  of  conrae,  the  real  oiioalati^ 
fa  the  hands  of  tiie  pabUc,  for  which  alone  the  Bank  needs  to  pnyvidia 
^  means  of  pqrment,  bat  snch  was  bis  anwilMngnees  to  own  hmifletf  m 
llw  wrong  that  he  woald  rather  save  his  tiieoiy  by  a  qaibUe  thai 
adknowledge  that  ^  Acts  were  imposed  to  it  The  Act,  to  some  eideoti 
divides  the  Baidc  into  two  separate  institaticms,  and  Torrens  aTaiM 
kimidf  of  this  fisMst  grav^  to  maintain  that,  as  the  banMng-departmsat 
was  separate  Icom  the  issae-department,  tbe  notes  wlii€&  it  held  wei« 
^pdto  as  mmih  part  (^  the  eircolation  as  the  reserve  of  any  London  bank* 
It  is  nataral  that  the  circalatkm  dioald  increase  at  the  same  tione 
ftat  the  reserve  of  coin  k  diminished,  for  both  eflfects  are  dae  to  tiio 
same  eaose,  vis.^  the  need  which  Uie  pnblio  have  of  more  money  witii 
which  to  make  payments  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  when  notei 
arc  required  for  the  larger  payments,  and  coin  for  the  smaller  ones. 
The  ground  which  is  now  generally  taken  by  the  defenders  of  the  Act  is, 
that  it  secures  the  convertibility  of  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
Mr.  Hammond  Chubb,  for  instance,  says  : — "  If  it  be  conceded  that  it 
has  secured  the  convertibility  of  bank  notes,  and  I  think  it  may  be 
shown  that  it  has  done  no  more,  even  if  it  has  done  so  much,  then  it  has 
been  successful.  If  it  be  insisted  that  in  effecting  this,  enls  have  been 
brought  about,  these  evils  must  not  be  attributed  to  the  operation  of  the 
Act,  but  must  be  regarded  as  the  accompaniments  of  the  use  of 
convertible  bank  notes  with  a  regulated  issue.  And  if  these  evils  are 
held  to  be  intolerable,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  revert  to  the 
use  of  notes  which  may  or  may  not  be  convertible,  and  be  issued  in 
regard  to  supposed  local  requirements,  and  not  with  reference  to 
international  dealings.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Amidst  all  the  depreciation  which 
showed  itself  on  every  side  and  in  every  shape,  when  the  only  result 
that  could  happen  did  come  about,  the  bank  note  maintained  its  promise 
to  the  letter."  *  The  latter  of  these  passages  refers  to  the  crisis  of  1866, 
and  implies  that,  because  the  convertibility  of  the  note  was  even  then 
mainteined,  this  advantage  was  secured  by  the  operation  of  the  Act.     It 

*  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society,  vol.  35,  pp.  173-182. 
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is  quite  true  that  the  notes  have  been  convertible  ever  since  the  Act  was 
passed,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  the  earth  has  continued  to  rotate  on 
its  axis  ever  since  that  event ;  and  it  might,  with  equal  show  of  reason, 
be  maintained  that  the  continual  recurrence  of  day  and  night  was  owing 
to  the  wisdom  of  Sir  Robert  PeeL  Ever  since  the  Act  of  1819,  which 
oixlered  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  came  into  operation,  the 
promise  which  every  note  bears  on  its  face  has  been  literally  fulfilled. 
During  the  i)eriod  of  20  years  which  preceded  the  passing  of  that 
measure  the  promise  was  frequently  broken,  but  only  because  the  law 
required  that  it  should  not  be  kept.  Thus  the  Act  of  1819  marks  the 
division  between  the  periods  of  convertibility  and  inconvertibility,  while 
that  of  1844  is  simply  an  midistinguished  year  in  a  long  period  of  convelr- 
tibility.  We  ai'e  not,  therefore,  obliged  to  suppose  that  the  Act  of  1844  has 
Ijeen  the  cause  of  convertibility,  or  that  we  must  choose  between  incon- 
vertibility and  the  evils  which  may  be  found  to  be  inseparable  from  the 
maintenance  of  the  Act.  We  have  only  to  return  to  the  state  of  things 
which  existed  between  1819  and  1844,  and  we  should  be  free  from  both 
of  them.  It  is  frequently  said  that  the  Act  of  1844  is  complementary 
to  that  of  1819,  for,  while  the  earlier  Act  ordained  that  the  Bank  should 
cash  its  notes  when  presented,  the  later  one  took  steps  to  provide  that  a 
sufficient  reser>'e  should  be  kept  for  this  purpose.  It  is,  however,  on 
this  point  that  the  essence  of  the  controversy  turns ;  the  earlier  Act 
contented  itself  with  Requiring  the  Bank  to  keep  its  engagements,  and 
left  the  directors  to  use  their  discretion  in  pro^'iding  for  so  necessary  an 
object  as  the  maintenance  of  a  reserve.  The  later  one  curtailed  their 
discretion,  and,  to  some  extent,  dictated  the  amount  of  the  reserve  which 
they  should  keep,  and  the  purpose  to  which  they  should  apply  it.  Ab 
usually  happens  when  a  legislative  remedy  is  proposed  for  any  social 
disease,  its  advocates  declare,  and  often  believe,  that  their  opponents  are 
indifferent  to  the  cure  of  the  evil  because  they  oppose  the  adoption  of 
the  particular  remedy.  In  this  case  the  supporters  of  the  Act  seem  oft^ 
to  suppose  that  all  who  are  opposed  to  it  are  also  opposed  to  converti- 
bility, although,  in  fact,  this  is  only  true  of  a  small,  and  by  no  means 
influential,  section  of  them.  It  is  true  that  the  Act  does  compel  the 
Bank  to  keep  a  larger  reserve  than  it  would  otherwise  do,  and  so  far 
increases  the  chance  which  every  note-holder  has  of  getting  his  notes 
cashed ;  but,  in  order  to  obtain  this  object,  a  course  is  adopted  which 
increases  the  danger  of  the  bank  stopping  payment.  In  all  commercial 
crises  a  remarkable  feature  has  been  the  extreme  anxiety  of  bankers  and 
merchants  to  obtain  an  increased  quantity  of  Bank  of  England  notes, 
although  the  reserve  of  gold  is  known  to  be  at  its  lowest,  and  the  chance 
of  the  notes  being  cashed  might  seem  to  be  extremely  smalL    In  1826, 
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for  instance,  the  reserve  was  almost  exhausted,  and  jet  the  cry  on  all 
sides  was  for  more  notes,  which  were  accordingly  issaed  by  the  Bank  in 
the  most  liberal  manner,  both  as  regards  their  amount,  and  the  rales 
respecting  the  securities  against  which  they  were  granted.  It  was  on 
this  occasion  that  Huskisson  made  the  memorable  remark  that '  **  We 
were  within  twenty-four  hours  of  Barter,"  implying  that,  as  the  country 
had  been  drained  of  gold  and  the  Bank  was  within  an  ace  of  stopping 
payment,  there  would  soon  be  neither  coin  nor  notes  to  perform  the 
functions  of  a  medium  of  exchange.  In  1839,  again,  the  reserve  was 
reduced  to  a  very  low  figure  without  impairing  the  confidence  of  the 
public  in  the  solidity  of  the  institution.  On  this  occasion  the  Bank 
righted  itself  by  borrowing  a  large  amount  of  gold  from  some  Paris 
bankers  ;  a  proceeding  which  has  often  been  regarded  as  a  national 
humiliation  by  writers  whose  patriotism  is  more  sensitive  than  any  which 
I  can  lay  claim  to  ;  and  it  was  partly  in  order  to  save  the  country  from 
a  similar  disgrace  that  the  Act  of  1844  was  passed.  It  certainly  has  had 
the  efiect  of  maintaining  a  large  stock  of  gold  in  the  Bank,  but  only 
under  conditions  which  have  rendered  it  practically  useless.  In  former 
crises  the  whole  stock  was  nearly  exliausted,  but  since  1844  the  withdrawal 
has  only  continued  until  the  stock  of  the  banking  department  was 
exhausted.  At  such  times  the  crisis  has  reached  its  height,  for  the 
whole  reseiTC  of  the  bauking-departinent  being  exhausted,  the  Bank 
would  be  unable  to  meet  its  eiigagenieiits  towards  its  depositoi-s  if  they 
should  require  to  withdraw  any  large  amount  of  their  deposits.  Were  it 
not  for  the  Act,  the  Bank  might  use  the  gold  which  is  in  the  issue- 
department,  but  this  cannot  be  allowed  to  depart  e.\cci)t  in  exchange  for 
notes  ;  and  at  such  times  there  is  always  a  demaud  for  an  increased 
quantity  of  notes,  partly  from  bankers  who  desire  to  strengthen  their 
reserves  as  a  precaution  against  a  run,  and  partly  from  other  i^creons 
who  are  afraid  that  bills  and  cheques  will  Ix;  refused  amid  the  general 
distrust  which  prevails,  and  who  wish  to  provide  them^felves  with  paper 
which  no  one  will  hesitate  to  receive.  "Were  it  not  for  the  Act,  the  Bank 
might  issue  any  quantity  of  notes,  but  it  cannot  do  Si)  unle:<s  the 
stock  of  gold  is  increased ;  while  at  such  times  there  is  usually  a 
drain  of  gold  for  exportation,  and  the  same  reason  which  makes 
people  keep  a  larger  stock  of  notes  induces  them  to  keej)  coin 
also.  If  it  had  been  kno^^^l  that  the  Act  would  be  strictly  enforced, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  the  Bank  would  have  been  coMi])elled 
to  stop  payment  in  1847,  1857,  and  1860,  and  if  this  had  haj>ixjued 
the  note-holders  would  have  foimd  themselves  in  quite  as  awkward  a 
predicament  as  the  depositors.  As  on  none  of  these  occasions  was  there 
a  sufficient  stock  of  gold  to  cash  all  the  notes,  it  would  have    been 
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imix)SBible  to  satisiy  the  claiijis  of  all  the  holdera,  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  they  would  have  been  allowed  precedence  over  the  depositors. 
The  Act  says  that  gold  may  not  be  withdrawn  except  in  exchange  for 
notes,  but  it  does  not  contemplate  the  case  of  the  Bank  suspending 
payment,  and  does  not  provide  (as  is  often  erroneously  supposed)  that 
the  Government  shall  redeem  any  portion  of  the  notes,  or  that  its  assets 
shall  be  dealt  with  in  any  other  way  than  is  usual  with  companies  which 
liave  failed.  To  prevent  such  a  catastrophe  the  ministry  of  the  day 
have  always  interfered  by  writing  a  letter  to  the  Directors  of  the  Bank, 
recommending  them  to  be  liberal  in  their  discounts,  and  pledging 
themselves  to  do  their  utmost  to  procure  from  Parliament  an  Act  of 
Indemnity  in  case  such  a  course  should  lead  to  the  increase  of  the  circu- 
lation beyond  the  legal  limit.  The  publication  of  these  letters  has 
always  produced  a  good  effect  in  calming  people's  minds,  and  a  mere 
knowledge  that  more  notes  were  forthcoming  if  required  has  been 
sufficient  to  reduce  the  immediate  demand  for.  them.  It  was  only  in 
1857  that  the  Act  was  actually  violated,  but  in  18G6  it  was  only  saved 
by  the  Bank  of  England  taking  the  unusual  course  of  requesting  other 
banks  to  send  back  all  its  notes  which  they  could  possibly  spare.  A 
similar  system  prevails  in  Austna,  where  the  privileged  bank  is  only 
allowed  to  issue  notes  to  the  extent  of  500,000,000f.  in  excess  of  the 
bullion  in  its  vaults,  and  during  the  ciisis  of  1878  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment suspended  the  operation  of  this  law.  During  the  American  crisis  of 
the  same  year  the  Executive  took  a  similar  course  by  allowing  the 
iiifraction  of  the  law  which  requires  the  banks  to  keep  a  reseiTC  equal  to 
one-fourth  of  their  liabilities.  In  all  these  countries,  therefore,  it  is 
found  by  experience  that  a  rigid  nilc  as  to  the  amount  of  reserve  cannot 
be  enforced,  but  must  be  relaxed  at  the  very  time  when  its  operation  is 
most  sensibly  felt.  Nor  is  this  strange,  for  the  very  object  of  a  reserve 
is  to  be  used  on  extraordinary  emergencies,  and  if  it  cannot  be  used  at 
such  times  it  might  as  well  not  exist.  Here  may  be  seen  the  effect  of 
State  interference :  if  banks  were  allowed  to  manage  their  own  aliairs 
they  might  keep  too  small  a  reserve,  and  they  might  be  guided  by  foolish 
rules  in  issuing  their  notes,  but  they  would  never  lock  up  their  own 
reserve  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  inaccessible  to  themselves  when  it  was 
wanted.  The  rule  which  now  guides  the  issues  of  the  Bank  of  England 
was  adopted  by  the  Directors  of  their  own  accord  before  the  Act  was 
p»assed,  but  if  it  had  not  received  the  force  of  law  they  would  never  have 
adhered  to  it  at  the  time  of  a  crisis.  The  repeated  interference  of  the 
Govenmient,  and  the  certainty  that  similar  steps  will. again  be  taken  if 
required,  have  done  much  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  the  Act ;  but  the 
regulation  of  such  a  matter  caimot  be  so  safely  intrusted  to  statesmen  as 
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to  boiikcra,  aud  it  cannot  be  ntionttllT  contended  that  an  Act  which  is 
rirtnallf  Bnapcnded  at  the  oulf  time  when  it  piudavee  a»y  iiu[iurtaQt 
effect  can  nrnfcr  a  great  benefit  on  the  communitj. 

Hume  persons  are  bo  much  impiTHted  irith  the  cWl  uonstviacuccs  which 
vonhl  ruiult  frum  the  diBboncHu-in^  of  bank  notes,  that  thoj  find  bait 
with  the  Act  fur  not  guini-  far  enough,  and  propose  that  the  note  carca- 
latioD  should  not  be  alloired  to  exceed  ihe  amoont  of  bullion  held  in 
reBen"e ;  Mr.  Seyd  does  not  go  bo  far  ns  this,  bnt  in  the  paper  already 
referred  to,  propoees  to  pruhibit  what  he  calk  the  "  Fidaciarj'  Issues,' 
i.a.,  the  notes  ifsned  a^nst  Becuritii«,  ex<«pt  when  the  rote  of  diaoonnt 
is  high:  the  obIj  t^parent  reason  nhich  he  pnt8  forward  is,  tb»t  sach 
outiFK  would  furnish  an  infallible  seeunty  to  the  lioldera;  but  as  the 
confidence  of  the  public  in  the  notei  is  already  ixtrfect,  it  dites  not  ^peor 
that  anything  would  be  gained  by  the  cbansre.  This  MnSdencc  was  f|aito' 
as  f;n*i  before  the  passing  of  the  Act  ns  it  has  been  since,  and  the  lav 
which  in  183S  made  the  notes  legal  tender,  merely  gave  legal 
tion  to  what  had  long  been  the  universal  practice.  M»iy  will  remember 
the  pride  with  whieh  Burke  in  his  "Iteflcctions  on  the  French  Revola- 
tion,"  contrasts  the  general  acceptance  of  the  Bank  of  England  iiot« 
with  the  depreciation  of  the  assigiuits,  nnd  BavB  of  the  former  that  it  is 
all-pjwerfnl  on  'Chan^,  bewiuse  it  ia  powerless  in  AVestniiiister  Hall.  If 
Mr.  Beyd's  proposal  were  adopted,  it  wonld  be  neoemoy  for  the  Bank  to 
increase  its  reKrve,  for  it  woold  atill  require  as  much  as  at  present  to 
meet  demands  on  the  banking-department,  and  this  addition  wonld 
represent  a  large  expenditure  of  English  labour  in  procuring  the  gold, 
whidi  wonld  only  be  oompensated  by  an  imaginary  increase  in  what  is 
already  complete,  viz.,  onr  confidence  in  the  aolTency  of  the  Bank.  Mr. 
Seyd  himself  telle  ns  that,  "  The  great  poeition  of  the  Bank,  its  high 
credit,  il«  large  depoeita  without  interest,  and  its  general  influenco  and 
monetaiy  power,  are  dne  simply  to  its  enormons  capital  and  rest,  sad  to 
the  prudent  and  aoperior  management  of  the  institution  under  all  ciiv 
cnmstanoes."*  The  popular  belief  that  the  Bank  cumot  Aiil  is  not  ill- 
founded,  although  the  reason  giyen  for  it,  that  the  Govemment  is  bound 
to  pay  its  debts,  is  founded  on  a  mistaken  one.  Its  capital  of  360,0OO,OOOf., 
which  ia  fottr  times  as  large  as  that  of  the  Bank  of  France,  and  far 
exceeds  that  of  any  other  twnk  in  the  world,  and  its  "  Rests,"  (or  andi- 
Tided  profits),  which  have  for  yeats  been  maintained  at  75,000,OOOf. 
oonstitnte  ui  enormooB  fhnd  which  the  most  reckless  directors  woald 
require  a  long  period  to  squander,  while  the  high  poeition  of  the  Butk 
has  always  enabled  it  to  procure  the  services  of  the  ablest  and  most 
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honourable  men  whom  the  City  of  London  can  produce.  The  fimction  of 
issuing  notes  against  bullion  is  one  which  might  be  quite  as  well  per- 
formed by  a  government  department,  as,  indeed,  others  have  proposed 
that  it  should  be,  and  it  constitutes  (or,  until  recently  constituted)  the 
sole  business  of  the  Bank  of  Hamburgh.  But  the  experience  of  Hamburgh 
in  1857  shews  that  such  a  system  affords  no  guarantee  against  specula- 
tion or  commercial  crises,  as,  under  Mr.  Seyd's  system,  the  amount  of  the 
fiduciary  issues  would  be  allowed  to  increase  as  the  rate  of  discount  rose, 
.  it  might  be  possible  to  weather  a  commercial  crisis  without  suspending 
the  law ;  but  this  is  the  only  advantage  which  would  be  gained,  and 
although  his  scale  has  been  fi-amed  after  a  very  careful  study  of  the  last 
accounts  of  the  Bank,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  fetter  the  discretion  of 
the  directors  by  holding  them  down  to  rules  which  may  not  be  found 
suitable  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  future. 

Among  the  more  extreme  opponents  of  the  Act,  who  go  so  far  as  to 
maintain  that  it  is  the  cause  of  commercial  crises,  is  Mr.  Patterson,  who 
says,  "  England  is  the  peculiar  seat  of  monetary  crises,  just  as  Egypt  is 
of  the  plague,  and  India  of  the  cholera.  These  monetary  plagues  are  the 
bane  and  opprobrium  of  our  country.  Our  monetary  system,  I  venture 
to  say,  is  a  disgrace  to  our  civilization,  and  I  hope  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  our  trading  and  manufacturing  classes,  nay,  our  whole 
community,  will  be  relieved  from  the  terrible  periodical  convulsions 
which  owe  their  peculiar  severity  to  the  defects  of  a  banking  system 
which,  in  this  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is  still  based  upon 
the  vicious  and  antiquated  principles  of  monopoly  and  restriction."* 
But  it  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  commercial  crises  are  not 
peculiar  to  England,  and  have  recently  occurred  in  Austria  and  the 
United  States,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  laws  of  those  coun- 
tries are  similar  to  those  of  England  in  regard  to  the  issue  of  notes.  But 
on  wider  grounds  it  may  be  safely  maintained  that  crises  are  not  the 
result  of  monetary  legislation,  but  of  impediments  to  production.  It  is 
not  the  want  of  money,  but  of  commodities  which  inflicts  so  much 
suffering  on  our  trading  and  manufacturing  classes;  and  the  freest 
issue  of  notes  could  not  save  them  from  the  sufferings  consequent  on  an 
Irish  Famine,  or  a  Continental  War.  No  system  of  banking  can  ensure  the 
prudent  management  of  all  houses  of  business,  and  the  failure  of  such 
a  house  as  Overend  and  Gumey  must,  whenever  it  occurs,  bring  many 
others  in  its  train.  As  there  are  several  banks  which  have  contrived  to 
hold  their  ground  for  nearly  two  centuries,  it  cannot  be  maintained  that 
our  monetary  legislation  creates  any  obstacles  which  may  not  be  over- 
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the  bankincf  and  commercial  community  which  is  not  compensated 
an  advantage  to  any  other  class.  In  discussions  on  this  subject  a 
deal  is  said  about  the  function  of  banks,  one  party  contending  that 
function  is  to  make  advances,  while  another  party  maintains  that  it 
dsts  in  taking  care  of  what  is  entrusted  to  them  by  depositors.  It 
however,  unnecessary  to  enter  into  this  question  here,  for  it  is  certain 
banks  do  in  fact  make  advances,  and  therefore  the  commercial 
lunity  may  reasonably  expect  them  to  continue  to  do  so.  If  it  were 
>pofied  that  the  Bank  of  England  should  be  compelled  to  make 
Ivances  at  the  time  of  a  crisis,  there  would  be  some  reason  in  the  plea 
it  the  Bank  exists  for  the  benefit  of  its  proprietors  and  depositors,  and 
id  for  that  of  intending  borrowers ;  but  the  opponents  of  the  Act 
lerely  ask  that  the  Bank  should  be  allowed  to  conduct  its  business  in 
rhatever  way  is  most  convenient  to  itself.  To  make  large  advances 
gglfdiiring  a  crisis  is  a  policy  which  is  quite  as  profitable  to  the  Bank  as  it 
beneficial  to  the  borrowers,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  a  refusal 
rto  do  so  would  not  compel  the  Bank  itself  to  suspend  payment.  Such  a 
riefusal  would  greatly  augment  the  number  of  failures,  and,  as  several 
^  banks  would  probably  fail,  it  is  quite  possible  that,  as  Mr.  Bagehot 
0  suggests,  the  Clearing  House  system  would  be  given  up,  and  the  banks 
^  would  then  withdraw  their  balances  from  the  Bank  of  England  ;  and  so 

0  large  a  withdrawal  would  be  more  than  the  latter  could  bear,  and  would 
^  compel  it  to  suspend  payment.    A  free  issue  of  notes  enables  the  Bank 

to  make    advances    almost  unlimited    in  amount ;    and  though  the 

1  interference  of  the  Government  has  always  come  in  time  to  save  the 
I  Bank,  there  must  always  be  many  firms  who  suffer  much  from  the  delay 
-  of  even  a  few  days  on  the  part  of  the  Government  in  resolving  on  so 
J     important  a  step.     In  countries  where  little  is  known  about  the  monetary 

system  of  England,  the  suspension  of  the  Bank  Act  is  regarded  as  being 
identical  with  the  suspension  of  cash  payments,  which  it  in  fact  prevents ; 
and  the  alarm  thus  occasioned  must  have  some  effect  in  inducing 
foreigners  to  withdraw  deposits  ftx)m  England  just  at  the  time  when 
every  inducement  ought  to  be  held  out  to  retain  them.  Unreasonable 
as  the  mistake  is,  it  yet  illustrates  the  evil  consequences  which  result 
from  passing  a  law  which  is  only  harmless  so  long  as  it  is  in  operation, 
and  must  be  suspended  whenever  it  begins  to  act. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  opponents  and  supporters  of  the  Act,  though 
they  agree  in  nothing  else,  agree  in  condemning  the  provisions  which 
relate  to  country  banks.  These  latter  are  not  allowed  like  the  Bank  of 
England  to  increase  their  issues  if  they  will  consent  to  increase  their 
reserve  in  proportion,  nor  are  they  required  to  keep  any  reserve  at 
all;  but  they  are  simply  forbidden  to  issue  a  single  note  in  excess  of  the 
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'  «nnk]rikifl«ad|nane^-  Mr.  Bonunr Priee  aeen 
atts  ab^BB,  wai  vUIb  j  i^h-  tMJnfining  tint  a 
hf  tha  Bnk  Ac^  he  nmiit  lo  rac  to  go  Uw  fiv  ia  e 
mofert  of  gold  hdd  inRserrebf  die  Bank  of  Eo^lmd  neitlMT  faM,  nor 
niigW-  to  kar^  »f  irihaunt  oo  tbe  bmo^  nuutet.  The  fonner  of  thcB 
pwmaiHio—  he  BBpport»  br  leTonnoe  to  tbe  Bank  rcUima,  which  ehow 
that  tiMR  ■  BO  ionCMbfe  oomiectka  faetwom  tbe  UMMiBt  of  the  reaerra 
ndthentBofdaDoiniL  Hm  tatter  ba  !■«•  on  Iw  geoctsl  srgnnKat 
IbiAvhBtiB  Tt^kmt  iw]  hnraawd  it  not  bomt,  bat  comnwditiM ; 
mi  he  nprdi  ■■  s  popalarcklnnao  the  befief  that  the  bcilitr  otohbatt- 
iaKbanadqwadiODthelKiIkorBbeaporiiietaliii  ThRadneedle-otnet. 
It  ■  poifcedf  traa  that  the  i^Tectucs,  vhea  the;-  fis  tbe  nte  of 
tfrnan^  hn«  to  take  uther  thui^  iato  odosidcnlioa  bsidtti  the 
•■aant  of  tbor  wacrw  ;  and  that  a  taUe  widA  mcralj-  gsTS  th« 
ammnt  of  nxn^  and  tbe  nt«  of  disooant  which  preniled  at  the 
■na  taw  thnMi|{huut  a  series  of  jcan^  woald  «lifrtq^  no  apparent 
aoDBBOtioo  betwecD  thvi.  Bat  it  does  not  foUov  tiut  tbe  reaemt 
ia  not  coe  of  Un  daaeau  to  be  taken  into  cuasideratmo.  and  it 
iaaeclBiB  that  ita  aaoont  is  almj?  cstreinely  small  at  tbe  dme  of  a 
oriMB ;  nd  ft  oaa  acandr  he  uiaiii[sini4  tliat  tbe  Utrectors  caa  grant  ^| 
anonnoaa  loana  withoot  o<jn$;ik-nii^  nhm  iul-^us  ilury  hare  of  iue«tis^^^| 
tiieir  own  engagements.  That  the  diminntion  of  tbe  reserve  excites 
annecesBary  alarm  may  be  admitted,  althwi^  Mr.  Price  secma  to  bare 
exaggerated  tbe  extent  to  which  this  actually  happens.  In  tiro  letters 
which  he  addressed  to  tbe  "  Times"  in  XoTembo',  1873,  he  described 
the  City  as  having  gone  mad  in  consequence  of  a  diminatioQ  in  tho 
reserre,  and  instanced  the  high  rate  of  discount  and  increased  demand 
for  accommodation  which  then  pievatled  as  prools  of  the  existence  of  a 
pmic  in  tbe  City.  Bat  Mr.  Cnimp,  who  is  doubtlea  better  acquainted 
with  the  actual  facts  of  the  case,  and  nho  has  examined  these  letters  at 
some  length,*  assares  ns  that  the  panic  wa^  on  this  occasion,  confined  to 
a  few  merchants  of  inferior  staudin;;,  in  whose  case  it  coold  uot  be 
deemed  nnreasonabk,  as  they  were  sorely  in  need  of  advances.  Bat 
when  a  veritable  crisia  occurs,  the  power  of  the  Bank  to  relieve  it  is,  for 
a  time  at  least,  cnrtatled  by  the  restriction  which  prevent  it  from  tssning 
more  not«s.  That  a  lai^  amount  of  gold  should  be  locked  up  at  such 
a  time  is  an  evil  of  less  moment,  for  if  it  were  not  for  the  Act  there 
wonld  probably  be  hardly  any  left,  but  to  prevent  tbe  Baok&om  issuing 
notes  to  all  such  as  are  willing  to  accept  them,  is  to  impose  a  hardship 
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on  the  bankings  and  commercial  community  which  is  not  compensated 

by  an  advantage  to  any  other  class.    In  discussions  on  this  subject  a 

good  deal  is  said  about  the  function  of  banks,  one  party  contending  that 

their  function  is  to  make  advances,  while  another  party  maintains  that  it 

consists  in  taking  care  of  what  is  entrusted  to  them  by  depositors.    It 

is,  however,  unnecessary  to  entey  into  this  question  here,  for  it  is  certain 

that  banks  do  in  fact  make  advances,  and  therefore  the  commercial 

community  may  reasonably  expect  them  to  continue  to  do  so.    If  it  were 

proposed  that  the  Bank  of  England  should  be  compelled  to  make 

advances  at  the  time  of  a  crisis,  there  would  be  some  reason  in  the  plea 

that  the  Bank  exists  for  the  benefit  of  its  proprietors  and  depositors,  and 

not  for  that  of  intending  borrowers ;  but  the  opponents  of  the  Act 

merely  ask  that  the  Bank  should  be  allowed  to  conduct  its  business  in 

whatever  way  is  most  convenient  to  itself.    To  make  large  advances 

during  a  crisis  is  a  policy  which  is  quite  as  profitable  to  the  Bank  as  it 

is  beneficial  to  the  borrowers,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  a  refusal 

to  do  so  would  not  compel  the  Bank  itself  to  suspend  payment.     Such  a 

refusal  would  greatly  augment  the  number  of  failures,  and,  as  several 

banks  would  probably  foil,  it  is  quite  possible  that,  as  Mr.  Bagehot 

suggests,  the  Clearing  House  system  would  be  given  up,  and  the  banks 

would  then  withdraw  their  balances  from  the  Bank  of  England ;  and  so 

large  a  withdrawal  would  be  more  than  the  latter  could  bear,  and  would 

compel  it  to  suspend  payment.    A  free  issue  of  notes  enables  the  Bank 

to  make    advances    almost  unlimited    in  amount ;    and  though  the 

interference  of  the  Government  has  always  come  in  time  to  save  the 

Bank,  there  must  always  be  many  firms  who  suffer  much  from  the  delay 

of  even  a  few  days  on  the  part  of  the  Government  in  resolving  on  so 

important  a  step.     In  countries  where  little  is  known  about  the  monetary 

system  of  England,  the  suspension  of  the  Bank  Act  is  regarded  as  being 

identical  with  the  suspension  of  cash  payments,  which  it  in  fact  prevents ; 

and  the  alarm  thus  occasioned  must  have  some  effect  in  inducing 

foreigners  to  withdraw  deposits  from  England  just  at  the  time  when 

every  inducement  ought  to  be  held  out  to  retain  them.    Unreasonable 

as  the  mistake  is,  it  yet  illustrates  the  evil  consequences  which  result 

from  passing  a  law  which  is  only  harmless  so  long  as  it  is  in  operation, 

and  must  be  suspended  whenever  it  begins  to  act. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  opponents  and  supporters  of  the  Act,  though 
they  agree  in  nothing  else,  agree  in  condemning  the  provisions  which 
relate  to  country  banks.  These  latter  are  not  allowed  like  the  Bank  of 
England  to  increase  their  issues  if  they  will  consent  to  increase  their 
reserve  in  proportion,  nor  are  they  required  to  keep  any  reserve  at 
all;  but  they  are  simply  forbidden  to  issue  a  single  note  in  excess  of  the 


Mwt  which  OtBf  and  to  do  durtlf  Mbr«  t^^ 
n«  Mtbon  erf  ilie  iiMJiui]  do  doabt'ezpaotod  that  it  wonld  graduaUT- 
Ind  to  die  eztiiMtioa  of  the  eomitrf  imaiM,  m  no  uow  b&nk  of  iasae  wu 
fBMPttod  to  fae  Mtofaliriwd ;  bat  aUbon^  k  givat  redaction  has  siiioe 
Mba  pho^  it  hM  bf  no  mNM  mUnd  tbnr  expectation,  and  the  Act  ^ 
NnlfhM ban  thsBWHafrfMomng  kloagflr  lease  of  life  tu  the  smaller  ( 
lad  wmka  at Um  eoanlary  banka.    Itptondnthat,  if  tn-o  iesaing  baala 
M>  miTBitnihd,  tbe  jt^nt-bank  jbkj  od^  naiiitsin  a  circalation  eqasl  i 
IftttHMtrftbetwD  irtuBMiiKat^ooeaaditioathatthcniuubcrorpartneni  | 
IriDt  more  tfaaa  u  ifter  fiw  ■mtlgunitiaB.    Thug  this  provisiou,  whila  j 
IfrpMaaili  the  emelgeinetiott  of  maQ  private  baaks,  prevents  large  joint*  I 
Aiok  fa«ib  ftiMB  imttiiv  with  one  aDOtber  or  from  absorbing  private  I 
hiBk&    Ai  the  flitalilidunent  (rf  jcii^-atock  bauks  was  prohibited  prioi  I 
to  1818,  the  buaioMi  of  banking  in  Ebighod  was  sliared  among  a  largo  ( 
MUHber  <rf  prirato  b«ik%  aai  tbe  Aot  of  1844  came  before  the  joint-  ' 
MHk  bttika  had  had  iMti-f—t  time  to  abaorb  them,  while  it  famished  s 
rifilfa)lial<Jjato(!ie  toamalgamatiom;  thepriiilegcof  isHuinguoteg,  even 
foftmaD  amonnt,  beii%  too  valuable  to  be  lightly  partod  nith.     We 
Aad,  aBooidinj^,  tiiat  ■•  oonqMied  irith  Scotland  and  Ireland,  where 
jotnt-atock  bttka  hare  long  been  tolnatedfttie  number  of  issuers  is  triily  ■ 
anormoaa,  bang  (in  1672)  one  hnndred  anil  seveiitj-scven  as  nfrninst 
eleyen  in  Scotland  and  six  in  Ireland.    This  mnltiplicity  of  iasners  has 
always  been  jnstly  regarded  as  the  great  defect  of  the  English  system,  as 
there  is  a  greater  risk  of  failure  with  many  poor  banks  than  with  a  few 
rich  ones ;  bnt  the  authors  of  the  Act  of  1644  felt  themselves  obliged  to 
respect  vested  interests,  and  therefore  allowed  all  those  who  had  already 
obtained  a  circolation  for  their  notes  to  keep  what  they  had  iairly 
earned.     But  although  we  may  nndeistand  why  this  course  was  adopted, 
and  though  it  could  not  have  been  avoided  without  alargeeipenditure  by 
way  of  compensation,  there  is  no  valid  reason  why  any  distinction  shonld 
be  made  between  banks  founded  before  and  after  a  particular  year,  or 
why  the  amount  of  notes  which  sufficed  for  1844  should  be  made  to 
Buffice  for  all  snoceediug  years.    Ko  provision  is  contained  in  tbe  Act 
to  protect  either  the  note-holders  or  the  other  creditors  of  country  banks, 
but  it  simply  provides  that  the  amonnt  lost  through  the  dishonouring  of 
notes  shall  not  be  greater  than  it  would  have  been  m  case  the  bank  which 
issued  them  had  failed  in  1844.    They  may  waste  their  own  and  their 
depositors'  money  in  any  way  they  please,  but  they  may  not  earn  the 
profit  which  might  be  feirly  derived  from  the  public  confidence  reposed 
in  them  when  it  is  shown  in  a  diBposition  to  accept  an  increased  number 
of  their  notes.     The  restrictions  imposed  on  joint-stock  banks  have  been 
even  more  galling  than  those  to  which  the  private  ones  are  subjected,  bnt 
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they  contrive,  nevertheless,  not  merely  to  hold  their  own  ground,  but  greatly 
to  extend  their  operations:  one  of  them,  the  National  and  Provincial,  has 
forfeited  its  right  of  issue  by. establishing  an  office  in  London,  while  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  banks  have  been  allowed  to  do  business  in  Londofi 
without  incurring  a  similar  penalty.  WhUe  its  operations  were  confined 
to  the  country  its  circulation  amounted  to  about  10,000,000f.,  and  I 
have  been  assured  by  one  of  the  Directors  that  the  loss  which  it  suffered 
was  as  great  as  would  have  been  caused  by  the  withdrawal  of  deposits  to 
the  amount  of  25,000,000f.  While  it  was  allowed  the  right  of  issue  a 
considerable  part  of  its  reserve  could  safely  consist  of  its  own  notes,  which 
cost  nothing  until  they  were  issued,  but  now  Bank  of  England  notes 
must  be  retained  and,  of  course,  paid  for.  Couutiy  bankers  complain 
that  the  licence  duty  on  branch  offices  is  at  present  so  high  as  to  act  as  a 
great  impediment  to  the  establishment  of  new  branches.  All  bankers 
are  required  to  pay  for  stamps  on  the  notes  and  bills  which  they  issue, 
and  by  way  of  composition  for  the  increased  circulation  which  every 
branch  is  supposed  to  obtain  they  are  required  to  pay  750f.  a  year  for 
every  branch  office.  Small  as  this  amount  appears,  it  is  said  to  be  more 
than  sufficient  to  swallow  up  the  profits  of  many  branches  which  might 
otherwise  be  established  in  small  towns.  As,  however,  the  tax  is  imposed 
for  the  sake  of  the  revenue  derivable  from  it,  the  discussion  of  its  merits 
belongs  rather  to  the  subject  of  taxation  than  to  that  of  free  banking.  It 
is  sufficient  to  observe  that  the  safest  system  of  banking  is  that  of  a 
few  banks  with  many  branches,  and  that  if  a  sufficient  revenue  can  be 
obtained  by  less  objectionable  means  it  would  be  well  to  abolish  or 
reduce  a  tax  which  at  present  defeats  its  own  end  by  preventing  the  use 
of  the  thing  on  which  it  is  imposed. 

Country  bankers  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  submit  to  State 
regulations  that  they  almost  seem  to  have  lost  the  wish  for  independ- 
ence, and  to  regard  some  kind  of  regulation  as  inevitable.  On  June 
l^th,  1874,  some  of  them  presented  a  memorial  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  in  which  they  prayed  for  the  removal  of  a  grievance ; 
but  this  was  only  an  invasion  of  their  field  by  the  Scotch  banks,  which 
are  allow  ed  to  issue  notes  in  England,  and  one  of  which  has  established 
a  branch  in  Cumberland,  while  more  than  one  have  done  so  in  London. 
The  Scotch  banks  being  allowed,  like  the  Bank  of  England,  to  issue  as 
many  notes  as  they  please,  on  condition  of  proportionally  increasing 
their  reserves  of  gold,  are  able  to  avail  themselves  to  the  full  of  the 
powers  allowed  them  of  issuing  notes  unsecured  by  gold.  The  English 
banks,  on.  the  other  hand,  not  being  allowed  to  exceed  a  certain  limit, 
are  obliged,  in  order  to  keep  on  the  safe  side,  to  keep  much  below  it, 
and  are  practically  restricted  to  three-fourths  of  their  authorised  issneB. 


tU  CNNnRKT  HunEa 

Tht  dtfiitation  aimpljr  aoked  tfait  the  Bcotoh  bauks,  if  aDowed  to 
■Otei  in  Bng**™!,  abooU  be  nbjeotad  lu  the  eame  conditious  as  their 
AgHah  oompelaton^  and  tbe  nenionHl  eoncltided  with  the  woTdft--<-< 
"Toor  memoMlata,  tbenfere,  nqieot tnllv  pray  that  this  important 
ildiject  mEj  hftTB  jour  euiy  attentiai.  iiiid  that  you  nud  tlic  other 
SMDibm  of  Uw  QoTummoit  mtj,  hj  i>:>int-<liate  legislation,  uphold  iu 
ttonxig^  iaiegdtr  tba  .qpiiit  ot  the  V.Mik  Act  of  l»ii."  Thas  tbej 
tftakot  the  Act  h  if  it  were  aometlioi;  nhkh  it  eonceraed  them  to 
vfbM,  not  n  *  bwdn  impoeed  nptm  them  n-ithont  any  regard  to 
thnr  intanta  or  mdiM.  Ur.  Bim,  tlie  manaarcr  of  Para  Banking 
Oou^taj,  iri»  WW  tnw  ot  the  d«patatii>ii,  published  hk 
Mriqect  IB  die  fonn  cf  a  letter  to  Uic-  Obimcellor  of  tbe  Excheqncc^ 
ud  if  flomid  Kami  lod  modsrati<Ht  gfui  pnwiire  a  resjiectful  hearing-, 
teUl  a^iumentA  the^  ve  certainl;  entitled  to  it.  The  gist  of 
xeoommendatioiia  ii eratkined  in  the  fblluwing  passage: — ^'-In  order 
pot  dte-  Bttgtish  benks  enmplettiij  ixi  a  i^tir  irith  the  Bootoh,  as  tfatif 
BOW  itHid,  it  wonld  be  neocawrj  to  give  to  nil  of  them  the  power  of 
iaoe; '  This,  bowerer,  would  be  out  ot  the  question.  There  &rc  in 
1^  both  prn  nte  aud  joiiit<stDck,  to  urarront 


to 
tli»d 

ii 
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The  three  fmiithil  qofiliScjitinus  of  a  notc-ciroilatioiij 
ar^  seonritj,  conrerdbiiity,  and  aoccptihilltj.  RL-c[iiiig  the^  threo^ 
qaalifications  in  rieiv,  what  I  renture  to  snggeat  is,  that  every  joint- 
Btock  b^ik  in  England,  having  a  paid-up  capital  of  not  less  than  (eay) 
£200,000,  should  receive  the  power  to  issue  notes  to  an  amount  not 
exceeding  (say)  one-half  of  its  paid-up  capital  against  the  deposit  with 
the  State  of  English  tJovemment  tkcurities  for  an  equivalent  amount, 
with  a  margin  of  (say)  20  per  cent,  to  cover  possible  depreciation,  on 
condition  of  always  holding  coin  or  Baidc  of  England  notes  to  the 
amount  of  (say)  one-third  or  one-half  of  its  notes  in  the  hands  of  the 
public,  and  under  the  obligation  of  always  paying  its  notes  in  legal 
tender  on  demand."  *  Thns  he  takes  for  granted,  just  as  statesmen  do, 
that  because  mnltiplicity  of  issuers  ia  inconvenient  therefore  it  ought  to 
be  prohibited,  and  does  not  see  that  comjictition  is  sufficient  to  correct 
whatever  inconvenience  or  risk  the  system  may  inyolve.  If  it  be 
admitted  that  some  regulation  is  necessary,  his  scheme  deserves  con- 
sideration, and  is  well  calculated  t«  secure  the  proposed  end,  viz., 
security  for  the  payment  of  notes.  Somewhat  similar  rules  are  actually 
enforced  in  Sweden,  of  whose  banking  system  an  interesting  account  is 
furnished  by  Mr.  Palgrave  in  the  paper  above  referred  to,  and  they 
have  been  found  to  work  well,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  fact  that  none 

*  KngliBb  Bftokere'  OrievMice,  p.  16.     By  John  Dnn.    Effingbain  WiUon,  18T1, 
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of  the  banks  subject  to  them  have  yet  failed^  although  the  system  has 
been  in  force  for  about  forty  years.  But  whatever  merits  these  or  other 
systems  may  possess,  the  general  principle  remains  that  the  State  cannot 
give  increased  security  to  note-holders  without  proportionately  injuring 
depositors,  and  that  natural  selection  will  establish  safe  banking  by 
rooting  out  all  the  institutions  which  are  badly  managed.  The  success 
of  the  Bank  of  England  in  monopolising  the  note-issue  of  the  metro- 
polis affords  an  instance  of  the  effects  which  free  competition  has  power 
to  produce.  Although  joint-stock  banks  have  never  been  allowed  to. 
issue  notes  in  London,  the  private  ones  used  formerly  to  do  so,  but  the 
public  showed  such  a  preference  for  those  of  the  Bank  of  England  that 
the  private  bankers  ceased  to  issue  them  long  before  they  were  actually 
forbidden  to  do  so  by  the  Act  of  1844.  The  London  public  are  now  so 
thoroughly  accustomed  to  the  notes  of  one  bank  that  it  would  be 
difficult  for  any  of  the  large  joint-stock  banks  to  obtain  a  circulation 
for  their  notes,  which  certainly  could  not  be  rendered  more  safe  than 
those  now  in  use.  This,  however,  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  make  the  attempt,  and  there  is  no  more  pernicious  assump- 
tion than  that  because  people  have  contrived  to  do  without  a  thing  they 
should  therefore  be  prevented  from  using  it.  The  temerity  of  legis- 
lators is  nowhere  more  conspicuous  than  in  their  acting  as  they  so  often 
do,  on  the  principle  that  whatever  is  suited  to  one  generation  must  do 
equally  well  for  all  succeeding  ones.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  same 
spirit  which  has  dictated  the  throwing  open  of  the  East  Indian  trade  to 
all  British  subjects,  and  of  the  Com  Trade  to  all  foreigners,  will  finally 
induce  the  English  Government  to  throw  open  the  business  of  note- 
issuing  to  all  who  may  wish  to  engage  in  it.  Let  all  impediments  to 
amalgamation  and  to  increased  issues  be  done  away  with,  and  time  will 
be  sufficient  to  transform  our  multitude  of  banks  into  a  few  large  ones 
with  innumerable  branches. 

The  issues  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  Banks  are  now  subject  to  regulations 
imposed  by  two  Acts  passed  in  1845,  the  aim  of  which  was  much  the 
same  as  that  of  the  English  Act  of  the  preceding  year,  but  which  differed 
from  it  in  many  important  respects.  Banking  having  been  allowed  to 
develope  itself  more  freely  in  those  countries,  the  people  have  become 
more  thoroughly  accustomed  to  it,  and  the  commercial  classes  have  rallied 
round  the  banks  whenever  they  have  been  assailed,  and  have  extorted 
more  favourable  terms  for  them.  Although  the  same  principle  was 
introduced  into  these  Acts  that  the  issues  of  notes  not.  backed  by  gold 
should  never  increase  beyond  what  it  had  been  in  1844,  the'  details  were 
so  arranged  as  to  be  much  more  favourable  to  the  Banks  than  those  of 
the  English  Act.     In  the  latter  the  period  for  which  the  average 

oc 
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circulation  is  calcnlated  is  the  short  one  of  twelve  weeks,  and  any  bank 
which  allows  its  circulation  in  any  period  of  twelve  successive  weeks  to 
exceed  its  authorised  limit  is  subjected  to  a  fine.  In  Scotland  and 
Ireland  the  average  is  struck  over  a  whole  year,  so  that  the  banks  are 
able  to  obtain  the  full  benefit  of  the  expansions  to  which  the  currency  is 
liable  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  As,  moreover,  they  are  allowed  on 
increasing  their  reserve,  to  make  an  equal  increase  in  their  issues,  ihey 
are  never  obliged,  as  English  banks  have  sometimes  been,  to  ask 
neighbouring  banks  to  allow  them  to  pay  oif  any  of  their  notes  which 
the  latter  may  have  in  hand.  Although  it  might  seem  that  by  requiring 
them  to  lock  up  an  equal  amount  of  gold  the  Government  prevents  them 
from  profiting  by  an  increase  in  their  issues,  this  is  not  the  fact,  as  the 
notes  act  as  an  advertisement  of  the  bank  which  issues  them,  and  the 
power  of  increase  enables  the  banks  to  supply  the  wants  of  an  advancing 
country  without  compelling  the  people  to  resort  to  the  use  of  gold  coin. 
As  the  circulation  of  notes,  both  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  attains  its 
maximum  about  November,  it  is  always  necessary  to  remit  a  large 
amount  of  gold  from  London  to  fill  up  the  reserves  of  the  banks  at  that 
time  of  the  year ;  and  this  withdrawal  has  a  perceptible  effect  on  the 
London  money  market,  and  is  one  reason  why  the  rate  of  discount  is 
usually  highest,  and  crises  usually  occur,  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  year. 
This  incouvenience  is  not  counterbalanced  by  any  benefit  to  the  holders 
of  Scotch  and  Irish  notes,  for  the  gold  is  in  no  way  hypothecated  for 
their  payment,  and  when  a  bank  fails  the  note-holders  are  not  entitled 
to  any  precedence  over  other  creditors.  As  two  issuing  banks  are 
allowed  to  amalgamate  w^ithout  forfeiting  any  portion  of  their  issues,  a 
great  obstacle  to  amalgamation  is  removed,  and  partly  from  this  cause, 
and  partly  from  failures,  the  number  of  issuing  banks  in  Scotland  has 
been  diminished  from  24  to  11  since  the  Act  was  passed.  There  are 
none  which  do  not  issue  notes,  and  these  11  had,  in  1872,  801  branches. 
The  experience  of  Ireland  has  been  somewhat  different,  for  the  six  banks 
which  were  in  existence  in  1845  still  continue,  but  have  not  a  monopoly 
of  banking  as  they  have  of  issue,  there  being  six  others  which  do  not 
issue  notes.  Although  the  banking  systems  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  arc 
comparatively  good,  and  although  a  new  bank  of  issue,  even  if  it  were 
permitted,  would  find  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  circulation  for  its 
notes,  I  see  no  reason  why  the  same  liberty  should  not  be  allowed  to 
bankers  as  to  other  classes  in  these  countries.  If  no  one  availed  liimself 
of  the  permission  to  issue  notes,  no  harm  would  be  done,  which  is  more 
than  can  be*safely  asserted  of  the  present  system  of  prohibition. 


CHAPTER  VII.— FOREIGN  TRADE. 

DOMESTIC    AXD     FOREIGN     TRADE — EXPORTS    AKD    IMPORTS — ^FOREIGN 
EXCHANGES — INTERNATIONAL  VALUES — ^FOREIGN  COMPETITION — 

ADVANTAGE  OF  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

The  subject  of  foreign  trade  is  one  which  has  received  a  considerable 
share  of  attention  from  Economists,  but  is,  nevertheless,  one  respecting 
which  some  pernicious' errors  are  still  prevalent.  Although  the'  general 
motives  which  prompt  the  inhabitants  of  different  countries  to  exchange 
their  products  with  one  another  are  the  same  aa  those  which  induce 
fellow-citizens  to  do  so,  yet  there  is  a  difference  between  the  two  cases 
which  renders  it  convenient  to  treat  them  separately.  Within  the  limits 
of  a  small  country,  capital  and  labour  are  so  readily  transferred  from 
place  to  place,  that  each  branch  of  industry  is  confined  to  the  district 
where  it  can  be  carried  on  with  the  most  advantage,  and  the  diflferent 
districts  supply  their  wants  by  exchanging  what  they  can  best  produce 
for  themselves  with  what  can  be  produced  elsewhere  with  less  labour.  But 
it  has  been  observed  (book  3,  chap.  1),  that  these  are  not  the  only  condi- 
tions under  which  trade  can  be  carried  on,  and  it  may  be  profitably 
maintained  where  one  party  is  superior  to  the  other  in  his  capacity  for 
producing  the  articles  which  he  buys,  as  well  as  those  which  he  sells.  The 
mere  knowledge  that  coal  can  be  procured  with  less  labour  in  England 
than  in  France  would  not  be  sufficient  to  induce  the  French  colliers  to 
emigrate  en  masse,  although  a  similar  ground  would  be  sufficient  to 
make  English  miners  move  from  Staffordshire  60  Durham.  Capitalists, 
too,  although  frequently  willing  to  embark  in  foreign  undertakings, 
have  to  take  into  consideration  other  things  besides  the  amount  of  profit 
which  they  will  be  able  to  obtain.  This  difficulty  of  transferring  labour 
to  the  field  where  it  can  be  most  advantageously  employed,  is  a  new  con- 
dition which  makes  an  important  difference  between  foreign  and  domestic 
trade,  and  hence  a  special  theory  is  required  to  explain  the  former.  Com- 
merce is  often  carried  on  between  two  countries,  one  of  which  is  better 
adapted  than  the  other  for  producing  both  the  articles  which  it  exports, 
and  those  which  it  imports.  If  it  possessed  an  equal  advantage  in  both 
respects,  it~could  gain  nothing  by  importing  one  of  the  two  articles,  but 
if,  while  possessing  a  superiority  in  both  cases,  it  has  a  greater  advantage 
in  one  than  in  the  other,  it  will  gain  something  by  oonfiiung  itself  to  the 
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work  which  it  can  du  best,  jast  bs  indiriduids  of  superior  ability  find  ifc 
best  to  derote  tbemselvea  Uj  the  business  in  which  their  abiUt;  cao  be 
turned  to  the:  best  aocoant.  An  Ammcan  Economist,  Mr.  Bowes, 
infonns  bm  that  Barbadoes  is  better  fitted  than  New  York  fur  the  pro- 
dactioQ  of  brcadstn^  as  well  as  for  that  of  eagar  and  spices,  aod  that, 
nererthelesB.  Barbadoes  imports  the  former  fnia  New  York,  and  pajB 
for  them  by  eiportini;  the  tatter.  The  mere  cdictunstanoe  that  both  of 
these  kinds  of  commoditiea  con  be  raised  with  Ices  latxiur  in  Barbadocs, 
does  not  induce  the  people  of  New  York  to  emigrate  to  that  ialand, 
though  if  it  were  a  fertile  district  iu  the  State  of  New  York,  popnlation 
would  be  attracted  to  it  at  the  exiieose  of  other  parts  of  the  StaJc  By 
confining  themselres  to  that  branch  of  indnstrr  in  which  they  poBseai 
the  most  decided  pre-eminence,  the  inhabitantH  of  Barbsdoes  are 
enabled  to  procure  breadstnfls  mth  less  labour  than  if  they  produced 
them  at  home,  while  they  are  able  to  supply  sngar  to  the  people  of 
New  York  at  a  less  cost  than  the  latter  would  have  to  anbmit  to  if  thc^ 
raised  it  for  themselves.  That  foreign  trade  might  be  carried  on  under 
Bnch  conditions  was  first  distinctiy  ehon-u  by  Ricardo ;  and  Caims,  who 
has  devoted  several  chapters  of  liis  "  Leading  Principles  of  Political 
Economy  "  to  Ibis  subject,  is  of  opinion  that  no  inconsiderable  [ 
of  the  commerce  of  the  world  is  carried  on  nnder  these  conditions.  Whili 
int<;nial  trii'Je  enables  each  dara  of  the  ('ummanity  to  satisfy  its  own 
wants  while  devotbg  itself  to  the  best  mode  of  labonr  which  thic  circtim- 
atances  of  the  country  admit  of,  external  commerce  enables  people  to 
obtain  a  moderate  satisfaction  for  their  wants  without  submitting  to  the 
inconvenience  of  expatriating  themselves  in  order  to  repair  to  the  place 
where  their  labonr  will  be  most  productive.  Of  course,  all  such  words 
as  "  external,"  "  foreign,"  and  "  intemational,"  fail  to  express  accarately 
the  distinction  which  is  important  iu  an  Koonomic  point  of  view.  The 
thing  to  he  expressed,  is,  that  every  industrial  community  is  cJrcam- 
scribed  within  more  or  less  elastic  limits,  outside  which  men  do  not  so 
easily  paas  in  search  of  profit  as  they  do  between  places  within  them ; 
and  these  limits  may  be  imposed  by  poUttcal  or  religions  divisioiiB,  or 
they  may  be  the  result  of  distance  merely.  England  and  Australia  fonn 
part  of  one  State,  the  citizens  of  which  are  equally  entitled  to  th^ 
political  rights  in  whichever  part  they  may  settle ;  bnt  althongh  large 
numbers  of  Englishmen  have  settled  in  Australia,  and  large  amotmta  of 
Australian  property  la  owned  by  Englishmen,  the  great  distance  which 
separates  the  two  countries  acts  as  an  effectual  bar  to  so  large  an  emi- 
gration as  would  bring  wages  to  the  same  level  in  both  of  them  j  and 
Australia  still  exports  gold,  and  imports  other  things  which  conid  be 
made  by  the  Ausbialians  thenuelres  wiUi  less  labour  than  is  beatow«d  «i 
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them  in  the  exporting  countries.  Although  the  territory  of  the  Russian 
Empire  has  a  continuous  land  connection,  it  is  probable  that  its  farthest 
extremities  are  but  little  affected  by  what  takes  place  at  St.  Petersburgh, 
and  that  the  trade  between  the  capital  and  the  provinces  is  carried  on  in 
much  the  same  way  as  between  two  independent  countries.  But,  as  a 
rule,  the  limits  between  the  internal  trade  of  a  country  and  that  which  it 
carries  on  with  other  communities  whose  industrial  systems  are  inde- 
pendent, are  marked  with  sufficient  accuracy  by  the  Custom  House 
barriers,  and  the  name  of  foreign  trade  may  be  without  any  great  impro- 
priety applied  to  that  of  which  the  particulars  are  given  in  the  statistical 
returns  published  by  the  Government.  It  is  immaterial  whether  some 
of  the  countries  with  which  it  trades  are  colonies  which  have  not  yet 
renounced  their  allegiance  to  the  mother  country. 

The  exportation  of  commodities  from  one  country  to  another  is 
determined  by  the  prices  which  they  bear  in  the  respective  countries. 
If  the  difference  is  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  carriage  it  will  be  the 
interest  of  merchants  to  buy  the  article  where  it  is  cheap,  and  to  sell  it 
where  it  is  dear.  It  does  not  matter  whether  the  article  is  of  greater 
value  in  the  exporting  than  in  the  importing  country,  provided  that  its 
price  is  lower,  for  the  difference  of  price  is  all  that  is  needed  to  secure  a 
profit  to  the  merchant.  The  quantity  of  tea  which  is  worth  a  day's 
labour  in  China  may  be  worth  only  half  a  day's  labour  in  England, 
but  as  the  value  of  silver  is  also  greater  in  China,  the  English  can  afford 
to  send  out  silver  which  it  has  cost  them  little  labour  to  procure,  and 
can  obtain  tea  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  produce  for  themselves. 
Where  trade  is  free,  the  prices  of  conmiodities  which  will  bear 
transportation  cannot  long  continue  to  differ  by  more  than  the  cost  of 
conveying  them  from  the  one  country  to  the  other ;  but  their  values  may 
differ  as  much  in  different  countries  as  the  degrees  of  efficiency  to  which 
the  labourers  in  each  respectively  have  attained.  A  foreign  merchant 
need  only  order  a  quantity  of  commodities  in  a  country  where  they  are 
cheap,  transmit  the  necessary  sum  in  the  money  of  the  country,  and 
convey  them  to  his  own,  and  an  effect  will  at  once  be  produced  on  the 
price  in  one  of  the  two  countries  if  the  difference  between  them  is  such 
as  to  leave  him  a  large  profit  on  the  transaction.  A  number  of  merchants 
will  seize  the  opportunity  of  enriching  themselves  thus  afforded  them  ; 
and  when  a  large  quantity  has  been  imported,  one  of  two  things  must 
happen.  Either  the  home  producers,  finding  that  they  receive  fewer 
orders,  will  be  obliged  to  reduce  their  prices,  or  cease  producing  ;  or  the 
foreign  producers,  finding  themselves  required  to  furnish  larger  quantities, 
will  raise  their  prices.  Whether  the  foreigners  monopolise  the  field,  or 
a  compromise  be  effected  by  settling  the  price  at  some  point  intermediate 
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betvccB  the  tvo  «t  vfcidt  U  fbrmeriT  niie<J,  tbemnensolt  »al 
The  ptiee  if  lown  in  tbc  expottiag  ibui  in  ti»  impDrting  coaatrj,  -. 
cooqietitkn  vQl  pnreat  the  difference  boa  matedalljr  exoeediaf;  t 
aXt  of  Gwii^e.  The  aoaller  the  cwl  of  caihage  the  more  aemrij  « 
the  prioB  of  i  eraunodi^  ^fproiUDate  to  oniltvmitf  in  every  t^rt  of  ll 
wotU,  Mkd  perfedMo  is  mcxt  nearij  aUaioed  in  the  case  of  the  p 
netals  i  tl«  prke  of  Blrer,  ransoml  ID  gold,  bein^,  as  oeorl  J  M  p 
the  BBUM  m  RnE^Tl^,  RmsiB,  and  Japiui.  Alihoogh  the  paver  i 
transmitting  gold  mi  silver  from  coontij  to  0000117  b  ■  1 
condition  of  the  cstabtiriunent  of  eqniltbram  between  the  pvxB  of  fl 
BMne  commodi^  in  diSereat  places,  the  excfvisc  of  this  pover  is,  as  ftr  i| 
poBBiUe,  amided,  and  merchants  me  ererj  eSbrt  to  nudce  the  exports  i 
each  oonntiy  pft^  for  its  imports  TilhoiU  the  ok  of  boDiofi.  If  tbe 
foreign  trade  of  each  coanti;  consigted  entirely  of  exchanging  its  pro- 
dacts  for  those  of  other  coantrics,  the  total  of  its  exports  wonld  be 
exactly  equal  in  price  (o  the  CoUl  of  its  imports  -,  and.  if  it  were  ooca- 
sionall;^  nec^Baiy  to  remit  bnllion.  from  one  side,  an  eqaal  amount  would 
be  subseiiuentl;  retonied ;  snppoung.  that  is,  that  neither  coo&tiy  pro- 
daces  the  predooa  metals.  We  tbos  arrive  at  the  principle  enanaatwlj 
hf  Ricardo,  that  the  trade  between  tno  oonntnes  is  pmcdcaDy  OD0 fli 
barter,  and  that  if  they  do  n^t  themselres  jirodioo  gold,  thej-  cxcha&gtw 
the  same  amooDts  on  the  same  tenns  as  they  wonid  do  if  Uiey  made  no 
Qse  of  gold.  It  is,  indeed,  self-evident,  that  a  country  whidi  does  not 
poasesB  mines  from  which  gold  can  he  procured,  cannot  permanenUy 
export  it ;  and  this  consideration  might  suffice  to  show  that,  in  the  In^ 
Tvn,  fordgn  trade  comes  to  the  aame  thing  as  barter.  Nor  b  it  difficult 
to  see  how  trade  adiq>ta  itself  to  this  condition,  altltongh  every  indiridnal 
traoBactJon  is  an  independent  one,  and  is  based  on  the  comparatiTe 
prices  of  the  particular  commodity.  Where  the  amounts  whkib  esdi 
country  has  to  pay  to  the  other  are  eqna),  the  payments  are  effected  hj 
means  of  billB  of  exchange ;  and  when  they  are  unequal,  it  is  only  the 
balaooe  which  need  he  transmitted  in  gold.  Soch  a  b^nsmisBion, 
by  diminishing  the  quantity  of  money  in  the  country,  tends  to 
reduce  the  gaieral  level  of  prices,  since  the  value  of  the  wbcde 
quantity  of  money  in  a  countiy  is  equal  to  that  of  the  oommoditits 
for  which  it  is  exchanged.  Among  the  articles  which  tlms  M 
in  price  there  are  sure  to  be  some  which  are  fitted  for  e^wrtaticD,  and 
a  &I1  in  price  renders  it  more  pn^table  to  export  them  than  it  had 
formeriy  been.  On  the  other  hand,  the  influx  of  gold  causes  a  genoal 
rise  of  prices  in  the  other  country,  and  thns  encourages  importatkxi,  bo 
that  from  both  aides  a  pressure  is  exerted  in  the  same  direction^  caowig 
as  exportation  of  oommodities  and  a  re-importation  of  goild  onlil  the 
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balance  is  restored.  It  is  not  often  that  a  general  fall  of  prices  manifests 
itself,  and,  indeed,  it  only  happens  at  the  time  of  a  commercial  crisis ; 
but  it  is  quite  sufficient  that  the  prices  of  a  few  should  fall  in  order  to 
produce  the  required  effect.  These  may  be  articles  which  have  been 
reduced  in  price  through  some  improvement  in  the  method  of  produc- 
tion, or  they  may  be  selling  below  tiieir  natural  price  in  consequence  of 
their  having  been  produced  in  quantities  too  large  for  the  home  market 
to  absorb  in  a  short  time.  If  the  fall  of  price  should  attract  public 
attention,  it  would,  no  doubt,  be  ascribed  in  each  instance  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  particular  trade ;  but  although  such  an  explanation 
would  be  substantially  correct,  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  theory 
that  the  exportation  of  gold  must  bring  about  such  a  fall  of  prices  as 
will  increase  the  exportation  of  commodities.  The  mere  fact  that  an 
improvement  has  taken  place  in  production,  though  it  is  sufficient  to 
induce  foreigners  to  buy  a  larger  quantity  of  the  article,  does  not 
enable  them  to  expend  a  larger  sum  of  money  upon  it  nnless  they  are 
also  provided  with  the  means  of  paying  for  it.  The  fact  that  more  money 
has  been  spent  on  foreign  commodities  compels  retrenchment  in  other 
directions,  and  thus  brings  about  that  indisposition  to  pinrchase  certain 
kinds  of  native  produce  which  the  persons  engaged  in  each  partionlar 
trade  would  think  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  saying  that  trade  was 
slack,  or  that  the  articles  were  not  in  demand.  It  is,  however,  through 
the  prices  of  interest-bearing  securities  that  the  effects  of  the  trans- 
mission of  gold  are  most  easily  seen  and  felt.  When  gold  is  withdrawn 
from  a  country,  its  loss  is  chiefly  felt  by  bankers  and  others  who  make 
it  their  business  to  lend  money.  Its  loss  exposes  them  to  the  danger  of 
being  unable  to  produce  the  sums  which  they  have  bound  themselves 
to  pay  on  demand,  and  they  endeavour  to  protect  themselves  by  offering 
every  inducement  to  people  to  deposit  money  with  them,  and  by  discou- 
raging borrowers  from  applying  for  ft-esh  loans.  In  order  to  do  this,  they 
raise  the  rate  of  interest,  both  on  what  they  borrow  and  on  what  they 
lend;  and  by  the  former  course,  they  hold  out  an  inducement  to 
foreigners  to  send  gold  into  the  country,  or  to  let  it  remain  if  they 
already  possess  some  there.  By  raising  the  rate  of  discount  (or  the  rate 
at  which  bankers  lend),  they  produce  some  effect  on  the  prices  of  securi- 
ties, oa  there  are  always  many  persons  who  have  been  enabled  to  borrow 
money  by  pledging  securities ;  and,  if  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  loan 
rises  higher  than  that  which  the  securities  bring  in,  it  soon  becomes 
necessary  to  sell  the  security  and  extinguish  the  debt.  Others  again 
desire,  for  a  similar  reason,  to  part  with  securities  in  order  to  obtain 
higher  interest  by  lending  out  the  money  which  they  can  obtain  by 
selling  them.    There  are  others  who  have  purchased  stocks  with  bor- 
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rowed  money,  and  whom  a  rise  in  the  rate  of  interest  prerents  firom  con- 
tinuing their  operations,  and  who  are  forced  to  sell  out  at  any  price. 
Bankers  themselves  always  hold  large  amounts  of  good  securities  for  the 
express  purpose  of  selling  them  whenever  they  require  a  supply  of  ready 
money,  and  such  is  always  the  case  when  large  amounts  of  gold  are  with- 
drawn for  exportation.  All  these  causes  combine  to  bring  an  unosoal 
quantity  of  securities  into  the  market  for  sale,  and  the  natural  conse- 
quence is,  a  fall  in  their  price.  If  the  security  is  a  good  one,  purdiasers 
can  generally  be  found,  but  if  people  are  induced  to  buy  in  amounts,  and 
at  a  time  which  are  not  such  as  they  would  themselves  have  chosen,  they 
must  indenmify  themselves  by  receiving  higher  interest,  which  is  effected 
by  lowering  the  price  of  the  security  in  question.  At  the  present  time 
all  the  principal  stock  exchanges  of  the  world  are  connected  with  one 
another  by  telegraph,  and  any  considerable  fall  in  the  price  of  a  well- 
kno^n  stock  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  large  orders  from  foreign  pur- 
chasers. There  is  less  risk  involved  in  the  purchase  of  a  stock  than  in 
that  of  a  commodity  whose  price  has  fallen,  for  the  money  invested  in  the 
former  does  not  lie  idle,  but  brings  in  interest  until  the  opportunity  of 
selling  arrives,  while  a  commodity  brings  in  nothing  until  it  is  sold,  and 
the  probable  variations  of  its  price  are  more  difficult  to  foresee  than  those 
of  a  stock.  Hence  it  is  usually  by  the  transfer  of  securities  that  the 
drain  of  gold  from  one  country  to  another  is  checked,  and  as  those  which 
are  sold  in  times  of  difficulty  are  subsequently  bought  back  at  higher 
prices,  the  surplus  gold  soon  tinds  its  way  back  to  the  countries  from 
which  it  came.  For  simplicity's  s<ike,  it  has  been  assumed  that  each 
country  only  trades  with  one  other  country,  but  the  essence  of  the  argu- 
ment is  unaffected  by  its  ext<Mision  to  many  countries  all  trading  ^nth 
one  another.  A  country  which  has  no  gold  mines  cannot  permanently 
export  more  gold  than  it  imports,  but  England  may  continue  to  export 
more  gold  to  France  than  she  imports  from  France,  because  she  imports 
gold  from  Australia  without  exporting  any  in  return.  England,  in  short, 
may  act,  and  does  act,  as  an  agent  for  diffusing  gold  throughout  the 
world.  AVhen  a  commercial  treaty  wtis  an*anged  between  England  and 
France  at  the  same  time  as  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  it  was  rejected  by 
Parliament  on  the  ground  that  it  was  too  favourable  to  France  and  that 
England  lost  by  the  French  trade,  which  caused  it  to  export  a  large 
amount  of  silver  every  year.  If  the  fact  were  so  it  cannot  have  involved 
any  loss  of  silver  to  England,  which  simply  acted  as  the  channel  through 
which  silver  was  brought  from  India  to  France.  If  the  trade  between 
the  two  countries  had  been  entirely  stop]KHl,  England  would  not  have 
retaiued  any  more  silver,  and  France  would  have  received  no  less,  but 
would  simply  have  procured  it  direct  from  India,  or  through  some  other 
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channel  thSn  England.  Taking  into  account  the  whole  of  the  trade 
carried  on  between  one  country  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  we  see  that  it 
is  essentially  one  of  barter,  and  that  no  stream  of  gold  can  permanently 
flow  out  of  a  country  where  a  source  is  not  furnished  by  natural  mines. 
Where  a  country  does  possess  mines  capable  of  supplying  more  than  the 
quantity  of  gold  required  for  its  own  coin  and  plate,  it  is  naturally  led 
to  produce  gold  for  exportation  to  other  countries  less  favourably  circum- 
stanced. Australia  and  California  raise  gold  for  exportation,  just  as 
China  raises  tea,  and  England  manufactures  cloth  for  the  foreign  market. 
Comparative  prices  serve  as  the  index  in  this  as  in  other  cases  to  deter- 
mine when  and  where  it  is  profitable  to  export  gold.  As  gold  can  be 
raised  in  Australia  with  less  labour  than  in  England  or  Germany,  wages 
measured  in  gold  are  higher  in  the  former  country,  and,  consequently, 
higher  prices  are  paid  for  all  those  goods  which  require  the  same 
amount  of  labour  for  their  production  in  Australia  as  in  Europe.  It  thus 
becomes  profitable  for  Australia  to  import  goods  from  England,  Germany, 
&c.,  and  in  order  to  pay  for  them  it  is  necessary  to  export  gold.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  Australia  to  export  commodities  in  order  to  bring  back  the 
gold,  for  her  mines  afford  her  ample  means  of  replenishing  her  stock  of 
coin,  and  it  rarely,  if  ever,  happens  that  Australian  gold  is  returned  to 
the  country  whence  it  came.  The  same  cause  produces  a  tolerably  con- 
stant flow  of  gold  from  the  United  States  to  England,  but  in  this  case 
the  current  is  sometimes  turned  in  the  opposite  direction.  This,  however, 
only  occurs  in  exceptional  cases,  when  a  large  quantity  of  gold  is  suddenly 
required  in  New  York,  and  the  current  does  not  probably  continue  to 
flow  back  up  to  the  source  of  the  stream  in  California.  The  greater 
distance  of  Australia  of  course  renders  it  more  diflScult  for  England  to 
supply  any  temporary  deficiency  in  Sydney  or  Melbourne  than  in  New 
York.  The  flow  of  gold  from  the  countries  where  it  is  produced  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  is  constantly  tending  to  raise  prices  throughout  the 
world,  and  those  who  have  studied  the  subject  have  satisfied  themselves 
that  the  prices  of  the  principal  articles  of  commerce  have  materially 
risen  since  the  Califomian  discoveries.  Although  labour  is  more 
eflicient  in  California  and  Australia  than  in  Europe,  the  superiority  does 
not  seem  adequate  to  explain  the  whole  of  the  great  difference  between 
the  rates  of  wages  prevailing  in  those  divisions  of  the  world,  and  the 
former  countries  are  still  enjoying  the  advantage  of  possessing  abundant 
mines  which  have  not  yet  produced  their  full  effect  upon  the  value  of 
gold  throughout  the  world.  When  this  has  been  done  as  great  a  rise 
of  wages  will  have  taken  place  in  Europe  as  haa  occurred  in  Australia 
since  1851,  and  the  possession  of  abundant  mines  will  not  confer  any 
extraordinary  advantage  on  Australia,  though  it  may  ^till  constitute  an 
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inqioitaDt  fi»tim  In  her  {nduteial  tjAan.  Ab  it  ie  not  dcc 
ttrt  inqpotti  lod  exports  of  gold  dtonld  extctly  balance  cacli  other 
b^ween  two  pwticiilar  ooonbies,  w  it  ia  not  necessary  that  the  aniount^ 
of  oommoditiai  should  be  equal,  tat  one  ooantrr  may  make  up  the 
^■JsDoe  by  meuifl  of  its  trade  with  a  third  ooiintry.  There  are  eevem! 
liilhiiii.njii  of  what  hm  been  ooUed  &  teiangnlai'  conimcrcc,  in  irhich  one 
oaantt7  paya  fac  what  it  importa  from  a  seocmd  hy  exporting  goods  to  & 
tfiitd  whioii  eiqxuis  other  goods  to  the  aeocnd.  Oac  of  these  is  aflbrded 
by  Um  tnth  between  En^and,  the  United  States,  mid  Ohioa.  Tlte 
peo^e  (tf  the  United  Btates  oonnme  large  qoanfities  of  tea,  which  they 
impnt  from  Ohina,  bnt  thej  do  not  p^'  for  it  by  exporting  their  owa 
prodnots  to  C9iina;'ti)ey  find  it  to  be  moat  conveaicnt  to  all  parties 
ewoezned  to  expwt  theiroont  and  ootton  to  Englaud,  while  England,  in 
id  torn,  fl]q)ortB  to  China  enoogh  of  doth  and  otiier  articles  to  pay  for 
ila  own  inporte  and  fbr  those  of  the  United  States  into  the  bai^aiu. 
Tiu  tranandon  U  easfly  eflteted  through  the  medi  um  of  bills  of  exchange. 
Thoae  Amerioans  iriio  export  prodnoe  to  Englind  draw  bills  on  London 
■tot  the  amottnt,  and  theae  biHa  an  aold  to  the  Cliiiieso  merchants  who 
have  inqxtrted  gooda  from  Englaad.  The  English  exporters,  on  the 
other  hand,  dr»w  biHa  on  .(9una,  which  an  bonght  by  the  Americans, 
and  throngh  the  medinm  of  bin-brokers  one  set  of  bills  is  made  to 
purchase  another  set,  and  the  transmission  of  bnllion  is,  as  far  as  possible, 
RToided.  Germany,  England,  and  India,  form  another  trio  of  a  simUw 
kind;  the  exports  of  Germany  to  India  not  being  sufficient  to  pay  fbr 
its  imports,  and  the  balance  being  made  np  by  exports  to  England.  It 
is  still  less  necessary  that  the  exports  and  imports  of  a  particular  port 
should  balance  each  other.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  mention  this, 
bocanss  Mr.  Somers,  in  his  entertaining  work,  "  The  Southern  States 
siuca  the  War,"  seems  to  suppose  that  unless  this  hapjienfl  there  mnst  be 
some  artificial  influence  to  prevent  it,  A  great  portion  of  his  work  is 
occupied  with  complaints  of  the  pernicious  effi.'cts  of  the  protective  tariff 
maintained  in  the  United  States,  and  his  praiseworthy  zeal  in  this 
direction  has  somotimea  led  him  to  ascribe  to  the  tariff  effects  for  which 
It  cannot  fairly  be  held  responsible.  He  was  stmck,  when  at  New 
Orleans,  by  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  vessels  that  entered  the  port 
came  in  ballast,  the  exceptions  being  chiefly  vessels  bringing  iron  feim 
Cardiff.  He  ascribes  this"  to  the  tariff,  which  he  supposes  prevents  the 
people  from  importing  foreign  goods  in  exchange  for  their  cotton  and 
sugar ;  but  a  little  consideration  is  enough  to  convince  ns  that  the  lacts 
do  not  warrant  snch  an  inference.  Granting  that  the  people  of  the 
Southern  States  exported  nothing  for  which  they  were  not  to  receive  an 
equivalent,  it  does  not  follow  that  this  eqniralwt  mnst  be  bronght  to 
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them  through  the  port  of  New  Orleans.  Thej  might  receive  their 
money's  worth  in  the  shape  of  clothes  and  furniture  from  the  manufec- 
turers  of  the  north,  while  the  north  would  receive  its  payment  in  the 
shape  of  goods  imported  from  Europe,  and  paid  for  by  southern  exports. 
It  is  true  that  the  tariff  encourages  northern  at  the  expense  of  Euro- 
pean manufactures,  but  even  without  any  artificial  stimulus,  there  would 
still  be  a  considerable  inducement  to  buy  native  rather  than  foreign 
goods,  and  save  the  cost  of  carriage.  Even  if  the  Southerners  did 
receive  all  their  payment  in  the  shape  of  goods  imported  through  New 
Orleans,  there  might  still  be  a  preponderance  of  ships  arriving  in  ballast, 
for  the  value  of  commodities  is  not  in  proportion  to  their  bulk,  and  two 
freights  of  equal  value  do  not  always  i-equire  the  same  number  of  ships 
to  carry  them.  Had  Mr.  Somers  extended  his  observation  to  Cardiff, 
lie  would  have  found  that  it  presented  a  similar  spectacle  of  numerous 
vessels  arriving  in  ballast,  the  exceptions  being  chiefly  those  bringing 
iron-ore  from  Bilbao,  and  this  might  suffice  to  convince  him  that  an 
artificial  interference  is  not  necessary  to  account  for  an  excess  of  exports 
over  imports  in  a  particular  port. 

At  the  time  when  Mr.  Somera  visited  the  United  States,  the  total 
imports  into  the  country  largely  exceeded  the  exports,  and  this  state  of 
things  had  continued  for  some  years  before,  and  lasted  for  two  years 
after  his  visit.  If  the  Southern -States  imported  less,  and  the  Northern 
States  more  than  they  exported,  the  difference  cannot  be  attributed  to 
the  tariff,  for  the  same  duties  are  levied  at  New  York  as  at  New  Orleans. 
To  what  cause  it  ought  to  be  attributed,  is  a  question  which  cannot  be 
answered  without  knowing  something  more  of  the  financial  position  of 
the  country  than  can  be  learnt  from  its  revenue  and  currency  laws. 
There  are  several  transactions  between  different  countries  besides  those 
of  simple  exchange,  to  effect  which  it  is  necessary  to  transmit  money,  or 
money's  worth,  from  one  side  to  the  other.  Owners  of  estates  in  one 
country  may  reside  in  another,  and  require  to  have  their  rents  trans- 
mitted to  them.  If  the  country  which  has  to  make  the  payment 
possesses  mines  of  gold  or  silver,  the  necessary  sum  may  be  sent  in  one 
of  these  metals ;  but  if  there  are  no  mines,  other  kinds  of  produce  must 
be  sent,  and,  at  all  events,  the  exports  of  the  country  must  (if  not  coun- 
terbalanced by  some  similar  payment  from  elsewhere)  exceed  its  imports, 
since  they  must  be  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  latter,  and  for  the  rents  into 
the  bargain.  Complaints  have  often  been  made  of  the  burden  imposed 
upon  Ireland  by  the  necessity  of  exporting  its  produce  to  pay  the  rents 
of  absentee  landlords,  but  whatever  may  be  the  evils  of  absenteeism,  the 
mere  loss  of  commodities  which  this  exportation  occasions  is  no  greater 
than  must  be  endured  if  the  landlords  staid  at  home.    Whoever  they 
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livedo  they  wonld  require  servants  to  wait  on  them,  and  tradesmen  to 
provide  them  \Nith  luxuries  ;  and,  in  any  case,  the  burden  of  supporting 
those  who  minister  to  their  wants  would  fall  on  the  Irish  tenants.  If  the 
landlords  lived  in  Ireland,  their  attendants  would  do  so  too,  and  the 
population  would  be  somewhat  increased ;  but,  as  their  oonsumption 
would  be  the  same,  the  produce  of  Irish  farms  would  be  quite  as  much 
lost  to  the  producers  as  if  it  were  exported.  At  the  present  day  very 
large  sums  are  always  due  from  one  country  to  another  in  respect  of 
dividends  on  shares  in  various  undertakings  owned  by  persons  residing  in 
other  countries  than  those  where  the  business  is  carried  on.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  between  colonies  and  their  mother  country;  a  colony 
holds  out  a  more  tempting  field  for  commercial  enterprise  than  a  foreign 
country  can  generally  do.  The  similarity  of  the  language,  of  the  laws, 
t&c,  renders  it  more  easy  for  investors  to  understand  the  position  of  a 
company  which  is  to  carry  on  business  in  a  colony  subject  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  investors'  country  than  that  of  a  foreign  company,  which  is 
always  regarded  with  suspicion  when  its  shares  are  offered  for  subscrip- 
tion out  of  its  own  country.  When  colonists  have  made  a  fortune,  they 
are  fond  of  returning  to  the  mother  country,  whose  superior  wealth  and 
civilization  usually  render  it  a  more  pleasant  residence  for  a  wealthy 
person  than  a  young  colony  can  be,  and  they  require  to  have  transmitted 
to  them  the  dividends  upon  such  of  their  colonial  investments  as  they 
think  it  worth  while  to  retain.  Tiiese  dividends  must  be  remitted  in  the 
produce  of  the  country  which  has  to  pay  them,  whether  this  consists  of 
the  precious  metals  or  of  otlier  commodities.  In  the  first  instance, 
when  the  loans  are  raised,  a  large  exportation  takes  place  in  one  direction, 
and  when  the  whole  has  been  subscribed,  the  stream  begins  to  flow  back, 
partly  on  account  of  the  payment  of  dividends,  and  partly  through  the 
re-purchiise  of  the  stocks  on  the  part  of  the  country  which  fii-st  contracted 
the  loan.  Tlie  United  States,  at  the  time  above  referred  to,  were  in  the 
first  stage  of  such  an  oi)eration.  As  has  been  fully  explained  by  Mr. 
I).  A.  AVells,  in  his  able  reports  to  the  United  States  Treasury,  the 
countiy  c<mtinued  to  borrow  large  sums  year  after  year  from  EurojK?, 
j)artly  by  means  of  loans  to  the  Federal  Government  during  the  war,  and 
more  recently  by  loans  to  the  various  States  of  the  Union,  and  to  rail- 
way and  other  companies.  Such  was  the  extent  of  these  loans,  that  the 
country  was  enabled  to  import  more  than  it  exported  to  the  average 
amount  of  a  milliard  of  francs  for  years  together.  ^lany  of  the  loans 
were  raised  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  railways,  and  the  proceeds  of 
tlie  subscriptions  were  doubtless  often  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  rails  in 
England,  which,  of  couree,  appeared  among  the  imports  of  the  United 
S.ate^     Such  a  process,  though  it  may  continue  for  several  years,  cannot 
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go  on  indefinitely,  for,  as  was  pointed  out  by  Mill,  a  country  which  borrows 
an  equal  sum  every  year,  will  in  time  have  to  pay  more  on  account  of 
interest  than  it  receives  on  account  of  principal,  and  a  reaction  will  be 
naturally  produced.    If  the  average  rate  of  interest  on  the  loans  bo 
6  per  cent.,  and  the  same  amount  be  borrowed  every  year,  the  amount 
due  for  interest  will,  at  the  end  of  seventeen  years,  exceed  the  annual 
loan,  and  the  excess  will  be  constantly  increasing  year  after  year.    This 
consummation  can  only  be  averted  by  continually  increasing  the  amount 
of  the  annual  borrowing,  but  a  nation  which  engages  in  such  a  course  is 
liable  to  encounter  a  rude  check  when  anything  occurs  to  shake  its 
credit  abroad.    Such  a  check  has  already  been  given  to  American  bor- 
rowing by  the  crises  of  1873,  and  the  returns  of  the  year  ending  June 
80,  1874,  shew  that  the  exports  exceeded  the  imports,  so  that  the  reac- 
tion has  already  set  in.     The  numerous  instances  of  defalcation  and 
repudiation  which  have  disgraced  so  many  companies  and  States  in  the 
American  Union  have  not  been  sufficient  to  shake  the  faith  of  European 
investors  in  the  general  soundness  of  American  securities  ;  but  industry 
was  so  much  disorganised  by  the  crises,  that  the  country  for  some  time 
afterwards  afforded  but  a  poor  field  for  financial  enterprise.     Every 
civilized  country  has  to  remit  and  receive  sums  of  more  or  less  magni- 
tude, on  account  of  the  expenditure  of  such  rich  citizens  as  travel 
abroad,  or  of  foreign  travellers  who  visit  it.    Where  the  travellers  who 
leave  the  country  are  both  numerous  and  wealthy,  and  the  country  docs 
not  ofier  sufficient  attraction  to  induce  an  equal  number  of  foreigners  to 
visit  it,  there  must  be  an  excess  of  exports  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
expenditure  of  the  travellers  abroad.    Such  is  the  case  with  Russia, 
whose  wealthy  nobles  are  fond  of  residing  abroad,  and  who  draw  such 
large  sums  from  home  to  meet  their  expenditure  as  constitute  an  im- 
portant item  in  Russian  trade.    They  pay  for  what  they  consume  by 
drawing  cheques  or  bills  on  Russian  banks,  and  the  possession  of  these 
orders  enables  foreigners  to  obtain  Russian  produce.    England,  in  like 
manner,  has  to  remit  the  produce  of  her  manufactories  in  order  to  pay  for 
the  expenditure  of  English  travellers  in  every  part  of  the  world.    They 
get  what  they  want  by  paying  in  coin  or  in  notes,  but  the  transaction 
docs  not  end  here,  for  the  English  notes  are  sent  to  England,  and  enable 
foreigners  to  purchase  English  produce,  which  is  then  exported.    A 
country  like  Switzerland,  which  is  visited  every  season  by  a  crowd  of 
tourists  from  every  part  of  the  world,  is  able  to  import  foreign  commodi- 
ties without  exporting  anything  in  return.    Instead  of  the  Swiss  sending 
their  produce  abroad,  foreigners  come  to  consume  it  in  Switzerland 
itself,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  cost  of  carriage  is  reduced  to 
one-half  of  what  it  would  otherwise  be. 
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Englaad  kftmla  an  example  of  a  ixiantTT  which  is  reaping  the  fruit  gf 

Clvge  inTeelmaiU  is  foreign  coontrica.  and  which  is  able  to  import  mote 

fva  soGomit  of  dirideods  than  it  cipotts  on  uccoont  of  principsL    Bf 

I  menAj  coatiaumg  to  lend  eqaai,  gr  nrarlf  equal  amomitB  every  year,  a 

oonntTf,  at  length,  arrires  at  a  period  when  the  diWdends  ou  the  old 

loana  overbalance  the  prindjial  of  the  new  loans,  and  this  point  once 

reoohed,  the  excess  of  the  retoni  over  the  outlay  is  pretty  sure  bo  con- 

thiue  iiicreaaii^.     The  rctoroa  of  English  imports  and  exports  for  the 

'   twelTe  years,  1K60-71,  reduced  to  milliards  of  fr&ncs,  are  given  in  the 

I  IbDowing  table : — 


Yon. 

1-p™. 

E.P-... 

Y«.. 

iBpOttl. 

£.|»i>. 

1660 

6J 

4.1 

1866 

T3 

6.S 

1861 

5.4 

4.0 

1867 

6.S 

6.« 

1863 

6.6 

4.1 

1868 

7.3 

6.7 

1863 

6Jl 

4.9 

1S69 

7.3 

6.9 

1864 

iS 

6.3 

18T0 

7J 

«.l 

1863 

6.7 

S.I 

187 1 

8.3 

IJO 

I 


Tbos  it  will  be  seen  that  is  orery  year  included  in  the  seriea,  the 
imports  exceeded  the  exports  hy  more  than  a  miUiard.  If  the  whole  of 
the  imports  mnst  be  paid  for  by  exports  it  would  have  been  necessary  to 
export  pold  »nd  eilier  every  year  to  tlie  i-xtent  of  more  tlian  a  milli.ird, 
and  as  onr  gold  and  ailrer  cnirency  does  not  mnch  exceed  two  and  a  half 
miUianU,  two  yean  wonld  have  been  sntBcient  to  drain  the  country  of 
ita  coin.  Yet  the  rctoms  of  the  bnlUon  trade  daring  the  same  period 
abow  in  every  year  a  preponderance  of  importa  over  exporta.  Thia  excess 
of  imports  is  easily  acconnted  for  on  the  supposition  that  the  debts 
owing  by  foreigners  in  England  are  mnch  larger  than  those  owing  by 
Englishmen  abroad,  bnt  the  statistics  are  not  in  themselves  sufficient  to 
decide  whether  it  ie  due  to  loans  Bubecribed  abroad  for  the  benefit  of 
England,  or  to  dividends  duo  to  Englishmen  for  loans  made  to  foreigners. 
When  Mr.  Oregg  complained  of  the  loss  England  sufferett  through  her 
large  investments  in  foreign  stocks  and  shares,  Mr.  Grant  Duff  replied 
that  it  was  connterhalanced  by  the  investments  of  foreigners  in  English 
stocks.  Ko  donbt  there  is  a  large  amonnt  of  Consols  and  other  English 
■ecnrities  constantly  held  by  foreigners,  as  is  shewn  by  the  amount  of 
personalty  sworn  to  in  the  Court  of  Probate,  which  is  diqtosed  of  under 
foreign  Wills;  but  Mr.  Grant  Duff  hazards  a  bold  statement  when  he 
supposes  that  this  amoout  is  equal  to  that  of  foreign  secorities  held  in 
England.  If  any  large  amount  of  a  stock  is  held  in  a  foreign  conntiy, 
it  is  sure  to  be  quoted  on  the  Bourse ;  and  our  own  official  list  fnmisbei 
ample  evidence  of  the  multiforious  foreign  investments  which  are  patrwi- 
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iaed  by  English  capitaUsts,  but  Mr.  Grant  Duff  is  probably  not  prepared 
to  maintain  that  the  shares  of  English  companies  are  as  frequently  quoted 
on  foreign  Bourses  as  those  of  foreign  companies  on  the  London  Stock 
Exchange.  When  a  foreign  Government  or  company  raises  a  loan, 
London  is  commonly  one  of  the  places  at  which  tenders  are  received,  and 
though  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  foreigners  from  sending  orders  and 
subscriptions  to  London,  it  would  not  be  singled  out  for  the  purpose 
unless  it  had  been  found  that  a  great  part  of  the  subscriptions  came  from 
England.  In  the  case  of  the  United  States,  the  excess  of  imports  has 
been  accounted  for  by  a  continued  supply  of  fresh  loans,  but  in  that  case 
it  is  notorious  that  American  railways  have  been  built  at  English  expense, 
and  that  enormous  amounts  of  railway  mortgage  bonds  are  held  in  Eng- 
land and  Germany.  In  the  case  of  England,  we  do  not  see  either  the 
Government  or  private  companies  offering  loans  for  subscription  in 
foreign  markets,  but  we  do  see  English  subscriptions  invited  for  loans 
to  every  civilized  government,  and  we  see  companies  formed  in  Eng- 
land for  supplying  other  countries  with  banks,  railways,  gas,  water, 
and,  indeed,  almost  everything  which  they  can  be  supposed  to  require. 
We  see  wealthy  colom'sts  retaining  their  estates  while  residing  in  Eng- 
land, and  we  see  advertisements  in  English  papers  offering  foreign  estates 
for  sale,  as  if  foreigners  expected  that  English  purchasers  would  keep  up 
the  price  by  their  competition.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  may  be 
justified  in  concluding  that  more  property  is  held  by  Englishmen  abroad 
than  by  foreigners  in  England,  and  in  thus  accounting  for  the  excess  of 
English  imports.  The  natural  effect  of  this  excess  is,  that  more  bills 
are  drawn  by  foreigners  on  England  than  by  Englishmen  on  foreign 
countries,  a  feet  which  has  been  noticed  by  Mr.  Palgrave  in  his  paper 
referred  to  in  the  last  chapter. 

The  trade  between  AustraUa  and  England  illustrates  the  position  of  a 
tributary  country  which  has  to  export  more  than  it  imports,  in  order  to 
pay  the  rents  and  dividends  due  to  persons  residing  in  another  country. 
The  following  table  shows  the  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from 
Australia,  and  the  exports  to  the  same  quarter  during  the  five  years 
1868-72,  expressed  in  millions  of  francs : — 


Yean. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1868 

475 

325 

1869 

500 

350 

1870 

500 

250 

1871 

626 

276 

1872 

626 

876 

Among  the  imports  are  included  the  gold  and  silver,  which  always 
amounted  to  somewhat  over  160,000>000f.>  and  was  thus  always  absorbed 
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in  paying  the  excess  over  and  above  the  exports.  Mr.  Cork,  who  has 
discussed  the  subject  in  a  paper  on  ''The  Statistics  of  Australasian 
Banking/'  considers  that  a  sum  fullj  equal  to  this  excess  is  annually 
due  to  proprietors  residing  in  England.  He  estimates  that  75,000,000f. 
are  due  to  absentee  landlords,  and  100,000,000f.  to  persons  who  have 
invested  in  Government  loans  and  in  companies  of  various  kinds.*  It 
may  be  expected  that,  as  time  goes  on,  the  balance  will  be  redressed,  as 
may  be  done  in  various  ways.  The  landlords  may  come  to  reside  on 
their  estates,  or  may  sell  them  to  others  who  will  do  so.  The  Govern- 
ments of  the  colonies  may  gradually  redeem  their  loans,  and  the 
colonists  may  buy  up  the  shares  of  the  successful  companies;  and 
though,  while  the  process  is  going  on,  the  balance  will  be  turned  against 
Australia  even  more  than  it  is  at  present,  the  ultimate  effect  will  be  to 
produce  equilibrium.  The  ^myment  of  the  war  indemnity  by  France  to 
Germany  illustrated  the  effects  of  an  artificial  importation.  So  large 
a  sum  as  five  milliards  was  not,  and  could  not  be  imported  into 
Germany  in  the  shape  of  gold,  but  Germany  was  enabled  to  obtain 
without  cost  a  large  stock  of  gold  for  its  new  coinage,  and  the  sudden 
addition  to  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people  produced  a  marked  rise 
in  the  prices  of  many  commodities,  which  encouraged  importation  from 
France  and  elsewhere.  The  rise  of  prices  did  not  neutralise  the  advan- 
tages of  the  indemnity,  but  enabled  the  Gennans  to  obtain  the 
advantage  which  consisted  in  obtaining  an  increased  quantity  of  com- 
modities. The  ilkistrations  which  have  now  been  <,dven  are  sufficient  to 
show  that  we  cannot  accept  without  qualificiition  the  statement  that  the 
exports  of  a  country  pay  for  its  imports,  and  that  the  coiTect  account  is 
that  they  discharge  all  its  liabilities,  whether  these  are  created  by 
exchange  transactions  or  by  other  causes. 

Although  the  merchants  engaged  in  foreign  trade  make  every  effort 
to  escape  the  necessity  of  transmitting  the  precious  metals  in  order  to 
pay  for  the  commodities  which  they  import,  it  is  quite  impossible  for 
them  to  avoid  it  altogether  ;  and  there  is  no  time  at  which  soine  ships 
are  not  engaged  in  transporting  gold  and  silver  from  one  country  to 
another.  This  is,  of  course,  necessary  between  the  countries  which 
possess  mines  and  those  which  do  not,  but,  apart  from  this,  it  is 
constantly  necessaiy  to  transmit  specie  or  bullion,  in  order  to  adjust  the 
balance  of  transactions  between  countries,  none  of  which  possess  mines 
of  their  own.  Every  transaction  in  commerce  is  an  independent  oue, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  purchase  of  French  goods  by  an 
Englishman  should  be  immediately  counterbalanced  by  an  equivalent 
piurchase  of  English  goods  by  a  Frenchman.     'When  this  is  not  the  case, 

*  Joui-nal  of  the  btatibtical  Society,  1874.    p.  59. 
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the  debt  incnrred  thiough  the  importation  of  the  French  goods,  must 

be  liquidated  bj  sending  gold  to  France,  and,  in  the  language  of 

commerce,  the  exchange  is  said  to  be  against,  or  unfavourable  to, 

England.     These  expressions  come  down  from  the  time  when  it  was 

generally  believed  that  the  object  of  commerce  was  to  bring  gold  and 

silver  into  a  country,  and  that  a  country  lost  by  a  trade  which  compelled 

it  to  export  these  metals.    Although  this  notion  is  now  almost  extinct, 

the  phi^ises  to  which  it  gave  rise  have  been  too  much  hallowed  by  time, 

and  are  too  convenient  to  be  abandoned  ;  and,  in  fact,  an  unfEivourable 

state  of  the  exchange  is  prejudicial  to  the  numerous  class  who  are 

engaged  in  lending  and  borrowing  money,  and  is  usually  one  of  the 

causes  which  bring  on  a  commercial  crisis.     When  the  balance  of 

payments  is  turned  against  a  particular  country,  the  fact  soon  makes 

itself  known  by  a  rise  in  the  price  of  foreign  bills.     If  the  exports  of  a 

country  are  just  sufficient  to  meet  all  its  liabilities,  those  who  have  to 

make  payments  abroad  can  best  do  so  by  purchasing  the  bills  drawn 

against  these  exports  and  sending  them  abroad,  while  the  foreigners 

who  have  payments  to  make  in  the  country  buy  up  the  bills  drawn  upon 

it,  and  the  two  sets  of  bills  balance  each  other.    When  the  amount  of 

foreign  bills  offered  for  sale  is  just  equal  to  the  amount  required  by  those 

who  have  to  make  payments  abroad,  the  bills  will  be  sold  at  par,  i.e.,  a 

bill  for  a  thousand  firancs  will  fetch  a  thousand  francs,  or  very  nearly 

that  sum.    But  if  the  amount  required  is  larger  than  that  of  the  bills 

offered,  the  wants  of  all  the  intending  purchasers  cannot  be  satisfied 

without  the  transmission  of  gold  or  silver,  as  the  case  may  be.    They 

may,  and  probably  will,  be  able  to  purchase  the  ftdl  amount  of  bills 

which  they  require,  but  some  of  these  will  be  created  for  the  purpose  by 

dealers  who  make  it  their  business  to  sell  bills  on  their  foreign  oorrea* 

pendents,  and  to  send  over  bullion  to  enable  their  correspondents  to 

meet  the  bills  when  they  become  due.    In  order  that  it  may  be  worth 

the  dealer's  while  to  create  such  bills,  he  must  derive  sufficient  profit 

from  the  transaction  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  conveyance  of  the 

bullion  of  the  insurance  against  such  possible  loss,  and  to  leave  him 

something  over  for  the  use  of  his  money  in  this  particular  business.    To 

obtain  this  he  must  sell  his  bills  for  something  more  than  thefr  nominal 

amount,  e.g.,  may  charge  a  thousand  and  five  francs  for  the  bill  for  one 

thousand  francs.    The  other  holders  of  bills,  of  course,  wish  to  sell  their 

wares  at  the  highest  price,  and  therefore  demand  the  same  as  the 

dealers  who  have  actually  incurred  the  expense  of  transmitting  bullion, 

although  in  their  case  no  such  outlay  is  necessary.    It  then  becomes 

known  that  bills  on  a  particular  country  are  selling  at  a  premium,  and 

those  who  study  the  cost  of  the  exchanges,  can  teU,  from  the  amount  of 
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the  pfeminm,  whother  ii  k  pnttdik  to  o^ort  boDiDi^  wA  if  ttqr  fln 
flnfc  ii  ia,  tome  of  ihem  wiD  do  ao  in  ocdBr  to  bodilo  to  dnnrbiD 
figMiM4  \^  mnti  ttfi  thgin  ftfr  %  pwQfHt.  Tho  |MriiiTi|ril  twmn  ttfthrt  trmdMl 
llnotoitioiis  in  the  ntai  of  exolmgd  toiwMn  ^liiftw li.  iMMntjMMi  im  ^ 
coat  of  teiimiittiiig  boDion,  but  tibsra  an  ^Kiooi  oUmt  dnmnitanflii 
to  be  tohm  into  10000111  by  tfaoaewiio  wiAtoiimkritMid  aw^y  i«mUm 
•■  ft  nstter  of  theoietic  ot  pnotioil  intamL  A  ray  okv  nooomfc  d 
the  gonenl  prinoqplei  involved  hie  been  giiea  in  •  vodc  on  **Fowjp 
Bidiinge^'' poblkhed  in  186S,  by  Hr.  GoodMn»  irl»  Imo  bboo  boooM 
eo  welMaiown  ai  n  ililfnnin  An  eUbonte  eooonnfc  of  Um  tiMAMM«] 
deiaik  of  ibe  ^aiem  bae  been  giwa  by  lEr.  Seyl  in  bis  **BiilliQn  apd 
Foraign  BrrihangMi^"  wbidi  iffmtaiwa  all  ibe  inftM™*itfVTn  nUdi  ean.  bi 
fmpMiaMi  iiy  ODO  wbo  it  Ihouliar  witb  iti  piaoiioal  wodang.  Ifaeae  tan 
iroria  oombined  wiD  ouUe  any  leader  to  nndentand  aa  Hioflh  of  t^ 
jeoi  aa  is  needed  fbr  ibe  oomimbenBion  of  ibe  gsnend  frinoqpleninw^ 
Tbe  motm  ubidi  pron^la  men'a  actiani  bece^  aa  in  oiber  ilniiilnwli 
of  indoBfery,  is  ibe  deaiEO  to  obtain  wealih  witb  ibe  amalki*  POTU 
hboor.  Tbe  objeot  of  tboae  wbo  boy  and  aeU  biDa  ia  to  aEwoid  vim 
pooriblethe  eipeoae  of  innamiftting  bnHion,  and  iribereifaia  oannokbi 
done^  to  lednoe  to  m  nunimom  ibe  oipenaoa  irinob  nmafc  be  inomei 
before  the  gold  taken  ftom  one  ooontiy  oan  be  naed  to  diriiMge  dabh 
in  another.  Where  a  great  distance  aeparates  two  countrieBy  the  lengd 
of  time  which  must  elapse  between  the  drawing  and  the  payment  of  n  hil 
becomes  an  important  item  to  be  taken  into  accomit  in  fixing  its  price 
An  order  to  pay  one  thousand  firancs  six  months  hence  will  not  tturhung 
for  a  thousand  francs  in  ready  money,  bnt  for  asmnch  lees  as  oorreepondi 
to  the  interest  which  the  purchaser  might  obtain  if  he  employed  fan 
money  for  six  months  in  some  other  way.  The  amount  of  this  difBerencei 
or  discount,  Taries,  of  course,  with  the  rate  of  interest  prevailing  at  the 
time  and  place  where  the  bill  is  purchased,  and  attains  its  maximum  s< 
tiie  time  of  a  commercial  crisis.  During  the  American  crisia  of  1873] 
bills  on  London  were  sold  at  as  low  a  rate  as  5  per  cent.  «1iiyvfflnt^ 
although  at  other  times  the  rate  seldom  reaches  a  higher  figure  thin 
1  per  cent.,  and  this  was  not  on  account  of  any  increase  in  the  difBcnUy 
of  transporting  gold  across  the  Atlantic,  but  because  every  one  who  vii 
in  possession  of  ready  money  wished  either  to  keep  it  himself  or  to  lend  it 
out  at  the  high  rates  of  interest  then  prevailing.  Except  at  soch  «jmM 
the  variations  in  the  rates  of  exchange  are  confined  within  very  nanow 
limits,  but  the  rate  of  interest  must  always  be  taken  into  acoonnt  iin1<*i 
the  countries  are  veiy  near  together,  and  the  bills  are  drawn  for  veij 
short  periods.  Leaving  the  rate  of  interest  out  of  the  aooonnt,  we  see 
that  the  discount  cannot  long  exceed  what  corresponds  to  the  cost  ol 
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conyejing  the  precious  metals  from  one  country  to  the  other.  If  the 
expense  of  freight  and  insurance  be  one-half  per  cent.^  no  one  who  has 
a  bill  for  1,000  francs  will  take  less  for  it  than  995  francs,  for  it  would 
be  cheaper  for  him  to  get  his  bill  paid  in  gold  and  bring  it  to  his  own 
country.  On  the  other  hand,  no  one  would  give  more  than  1,005  francs 
for  it»  because  it  would  be  cheaper  for  him  to  send  gold  over  to  the 
place  where  he  wishes  to  make  a  payment.  Between  these  two  points  any 
rate  may  be  fixed  by  mutual  competition,  and  as  long  as  it  keeps  within 
these  limits  no  gold  will  be  sent  either  way.  The  subject  is  somewhat 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  different  nations  use  coins  of  different 
weights  and  sizes,  and  do  not  accept  foreign  coins  in  payment  of  debts, 
or,  at  least,  not  so  readily  as  their  own  coin.  If  a  banker  has  to  transmit 
money  from  Australia  to  England,  he  can  do  so  in  the  coin  of  his  own 
country,  because  this  circulates  in  both  countries  alike ;  but  if  he  has  to 
send  it  from  England  to  France,  English  coins  will  not  be  found  so 
suitable  for  the  purpose,  for  they  are  not  legal  tender  in  France,  and 
are  not  of  such  sizes  as  to  correspond  easily  with  any  given  amount 
expressed  in  French  coin.  The  amount  of  gold  contained  in  a  sovereign 
is  equal  to  that  in  25  francs  22  centimes,  which  is  an  inconvenient 
proportion  to  calculate,  and  the  sovereigns  which  are  spent  in  France  by 
English  travellers  are  usually  received  as  equivalent  to  no  more  than 
25  francs.  When  a  large  remittance  is  to  be  made,  this  slight  difference 
is  worth  taking  into  account,  and  the  rate  of  exchange  between  England 
and  France  very  seldom  falls  so  low  as  25  fitmcs  to  the  sovereign.  Am 
the  expense  of  conveyance  is  about  one-half  per  cent,  it  should  never 
fall  below  25f.  10c.,  or  rise  above  25f.  84c.,  and  in  &ct  gold  is  sent 
when  the  rate  falls  to  25f.  18c.  It  is  usually  sent  in  the  form  of  gold 
bars,  which  are  either  taken  to  the  Paris  Mint  to  be  coined,  or  are  deposi- 
ted in  the  Bank  of  France  as  a  security  for  advances,  or  are  sold  to  the 
Bank  at  the  same  price  as  that  which  the  Mint  would  give  for  them. 
The  Paris  Mint  charges  a  seigniorage  of  6f.  70c.  per  kilogramme,  and 
the  Bank  of  France,  of  course,  makes  an  equal  charge.  As  a  kilogramme 
is  coined  into  8,100f.  this  deduction  is  equal  to  a  charge  of  about  one- 
fifth  per  cent.,  which  is  lost  by  the  person  who  sends  ingots  to  pay  a 
debt  in  Paris.  This  loss  is  to  some  extent  counterbalanced  by  the  greater 
convenience  of  ingots,  which  take  up  less  room,  and  can  be  packed  with 
less  trouble  than  coin.  For  many  years  the  Bank  of  England  has  been 
accustomed  to  buy  French  coin  as  well  as  that  of  two  or  three  other 
foreign  countries,  and  to  sell  it  again  to  persons  who  desire  to  make 
payments  abroad,  and  thus  the  inconvenience  occasioned  by  the  difference 
of  coinage  has  been,  as  far  as  possible,  minimised ;  but  as  the  Bank  must 
make  a  profit  by  the  transaction,  the  price  at  which  it  bays  the  edn  k 
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ndwr  kn  Una  iriMi  mbld  correepond  to  their  weight  in  Eiig:Iiah  o^df 
ud  •oma  Iom  it  oooMfened  to  the  importer.  As  the  imports  of  one 
vuuubj  from  MoUier  ol&j  be  paid  for  bj  exports  to  a  third,  so  an  un- 
fcTMBwMB  cxoliMigs  betiveeii  England  and  France  may  be  corrected  hj 
dDing  in  the  lid  of  Ok  bills  paeeing  betnecn  these  two  countries  and 
Hdlntd.  Lilian  an  deriera  who  make  it  their  basiness  to  stnAj  the 
WtM  of  wnhwge  pgawiliDg  between  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  thc»e 
batmjuu  their  own  and  ibreign  conutries.  If  thej  find  that  thej  can 
eAet  p^meBt  in  Tnacc  more  cheaply  by  btiying  a  Dntch  bil]  on 
Vnaet  tbttt  hj  nasAting  gold  from  England  to  France,  they  will 
IVmaed  to  boj  iiiah  bOk,  which  will  have  the  effect  of  increasing  thc^ 
priot  of  UQi  «n  Hc&ad,  and  lowering  that  of  bills  ou  France,  and  thns 
llituilllg'  eqaOillrioin.  As  each  country  has  a  coinage  of  its  own,  it  is  a 
natter  of  ume  diiSoDltjr  to  ascertain  this  point,  hnt  tbe  calculations  are 
not  too  oompHcated  to  be  performed  by  experts,  and  the  case  with  which 
it  oan  be  done  ii  •  measure  of  their  jxiwers  of  making  a  fortune. 
Whan  two  oooiUneB  hare  not  only  a  different  system  of  coinage  bnt  a 
■adiMI  of  Value,  the  limiu  of  variation  are  rery  much 
r  they  mmt  include  not  only  tbe  cost  of  conveying  gold  or 
dtver  bat  tbs  flaetaatitms  in  the  proportion  between  tbe  valaea  of  these 
twometali.  A  few  years  ago  the  proportion  was  15^  bo  1,  but  the 
demonitisation  of  silver  by  the  Oerman  Government  raised  it  to  about 
16  to  1,  and  the  effects  of  the  change  were  at  once  seen  in  the  lowtr 
prices  which  were  paid  in  London  for  the  Mexican  dollar  and  Indian 
rupee.  Aa  an  unfavourable  balance  of  trade  tends  to  correct  itself  hy 
givit^;  rise  to  an  exportation  of  commodities  and  an  importation  at 
bullion,  BO  an  unfavourable  state  of  the  exchanges  is  gradually  corrected 
by  the  operation  of  the  same  cause.  Merchants  are  guided  in  that 
dealings  by  a  comparison  of  the  prices  ruling  in  the  home  and  foreign 
markets,  and  have  to  consider  whether  the  difference  is  great  enough  fat 
cover  all  tbe  expenses  which  mnst  be  incurred  when  goods  are  sent  tnm 
one  country  to  another.  The  price  at  which  an  exporter  can  sell  ths 
bills  which  he  draws  on  his  foreign  correspondent  is  one  of  the  it«iis 
which  he  must  take  into  account  in  calculating  the  profit  to  be.  derived 
fixim  the  transaction.  If  the  exchange  is  at  25f.  10c.  to  tbe  pound,  be 
can  sell  hia  bills  on  more  favonrable  terms  than  if  he  can  only  get  £l  far 
every  2Gf.  30c.,  and  this  difference,  slight  aa  it  is,  may  rmdce  all  the 
difference  between  making  a  profit  and  incurring  a  loss.  Henoe,  wboi 
the  exchange  feUs,  it  becomes  worth  while  for  English  merchants  to 
export  goods  to  France,  which  they  could  not  do  at  other  times,  and  to 
draw  bUls  on  their  correspondents  fbr  the  amount.  These  bills  being 
sold  in  England,  supply  the  wants  of  those  who  have  imported  goods 
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from  France,  and  thus  the  excess  of  importation  naturally  brings  abont 
a  counterbalancing  increase  of  exportation. 

Mill  has  devoted  an  essay  to  the  discussion  of  the  question  what 
determines  the  values  of  the  commodities  which  are  the  subjects  of 
foreign  trade.    Articles  produced  in  the  same  country  exchange  for  one 
another  in  proportion  to  their  cost,  i,e.,  the  labour  and  abstinence  under- 
gone in  producing  them;  but  this  rule  does  not  apply  to  articles  produced 
in  different  countries.    As  labour  and  capital  do  not  move  so  readily 
from  one  country  to  another  as  from  one  part  of  the  same  country 
to  another,  competition  has  not  the  same  power  of  bringing  wages  to 
the  same  level ;  and  though  it  can  effect  a  tolerable  equalisation  of 
prices,  yet,  as  different  rates  of  wages  prevail  in  different  countries,  the 
same  price  represents  different  costs  of  production.    The  principle,  how- 
ever, which  governs  the  case,  is  the  same  as  that  which  applies  to  the 
products  of  different  classes  of  labourers  within  the  same  country.    An 
article  which  a  farm  labourer  has  produced  in  a  day  does  not  exchange 
for  one  which  a  watchmaker  has  spent  an  equal  time  in  producing, 
because  the  latter  is  a  more  skilful  operative,  and  the  remuneration  of 
labour  depends  upon  its  efficiency  as  well  as  on  its  irksomeness.    In 
the  same  way,  a  country  in  which  labour  is  highly  efficient  is  able  to 
procure  commodities  from  other  countries  whose  labour  is  less  efficient 
on  more  favourable  terms  than  the  producing  countries  themselves. 
The  rate  of  wages  paid  to  farm  labourers  in  the  United  States  is  about 
twice  as  high  as  that  which  rules  in  England,  but,  unless  the  cost  of 
carriage  rises  as  high  as  100  per  cent.,  English  commodities  are  sold  in 
the  Urflted  States  for  less  than  double  the  prices  which  they  fetch  at 
home.    Using  the  term  "value"  in  the  sense  given  to  it  in  Book  II, 
Chap.  I,  the  value  of  English  commodities  is,  in  many  cases,  lower  in 
the  United  States  than  it  is  in  England  ;  and  the  explanation  i%  that 
labour  is  more  efficient  in  the  United  States.    To  the  question  what 
determines  the  value  of  a  foreign  commodity,  it  may  be  answered  that  it 
depends  on  three  things  :  its  cost  of  production,  the  difference  between 
the  efficiency  of  labour  in  the  two  countries,  and  the  cost  of  carriage. 
If  the  last  could  be  left  out  of  the  account,  the  value  of  English  com- 
modities in  the  United  States  would  be  just  half  what  it  is  in  England;  or, 
in  other  words,  the  value  of  each  would  be  about  equivalent  to  half 
as  many  days'  labour  as  had  been  needed  to  produce  it.    Such  is  the 
explanatiorrfumished  by  the  theory  of  value  and  wages  set  forth  in  the 
Second  Book,  and  seems  to  be  all  that  is  required  to  render  the  general  prin- 
ciple intelligible.   Mill  used  "  value  "  in  the  sense  of  ratio  of  exchange,  and 
the  problem  which  he  set  himself  to  solve  was,  accordingly,  What  is  the 
ratio  in  which  commodities  would  exohange  when  they  are  produced  m  one 
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conntrj  and  oonsomed  in  another?  Seeing  that  co6t of  prodaction  was 
not  safficient  to  accoont  for  the  rates  which  might  be  eatabUshed,  he 
sought  for  a  fuller  explanation  in  the  principles  of  demand  and  sapply. 
He  framed  imaginary  cases,  and  followed  them  oat  through  considerable 
ramifications^  and  his  explanation  has  been  praised  by  Cherbulies  and 
Gaimes  as  an  important  addition  to  the  science.  But,  with  all  respect  for 
his  memory  and  for  the  eminent  men  who  have  endorsed  his  theoiy,  I 
must  submit  that  he  has  not  really  explained  the  subject,  bat  has  m^ely 
re-stated  the  problem  in  a  different  way.  In  Book  III.,  Chapter  XFiii. 
of  his  well-known  work,  he  has  gone  over  the  ground  rery  carefully,  and 
has  illustrated  his  arguments  at  great  length;  but,  after  all,  he  soma  up  by 
telling  us,  ^  The  law  which  we  have  now  illustrated  may  be  appropriately 
named  the  Equation  of  International  Demand.  It  may  be  concisely 
stated  as  follows :  the  produce  of  a  country  exchanges  for  the  pnoduoe 
of  other  countries  at  such  values  as  are  required,  in  order  that  the  whde 
of  her  exports  may  exactly  pay  for  the  whole  of  her  imports."  (Sec.  4.) 
But  in  the  case  which  Mill  was  considering,  it  was  assumed  that  the  two 
countries  concerned  had  no  transactions  with  one  another  except  those  of 
simple  exchange,  and  as  in  such  a  case  the  exports  and  imports  must  be 
equal,  the  law  which  he  enunciated  amounts  to  the  statement  that  the 
ratio  of  exchange  is  such  that  the  exports  pay  for  the  imports.  Bat  the 
fact  that  the  exports  pay  for  the  imports  implies  that  the  two  exchange 
for  one  another,  and  to  sav  that  the  ratio  is  that  in  which  the  two 
exchange,  is  to  say  that  the  ratio  determines  itself.  If,  instead  of  consid- 
ering the  trade  between  two  countries,  we  were  considering  an  exchange 
between  two  individuals,  and  wislied  to  know  why  ten  grammes  of  gold 
would  exchange  for  a  pair  of  boots,  it  would  not  help  as  much  to  tell  us 
that  this  ratio  was  established  because  it  was  just  sufficient  to  equalise 
the  monies  spent  and  the  goods  purchased.  The  fact  that  the  goods 
were  bought,  implies  that  the  money  given  on  one  side  was  equal  in 
value  to  the  boots  given  on  the  other ;  but,  in  order  to  explain  why  ten 
grammes  rather  than  nine  or  eleven  grammes  were  given,  we  must 
refer  to  something  else  than  the  facts  implied  in  the  bargain  itself.  It  is 
not  because  the  o\Mier  of  tlie  gold  is  determined  to  get  rid  of  ten 
grammes,  that  he  offers  them  in  exchange  for  tlie  boots,  nor  does  the 
owner  of  the  boots  give  them  for  ten  grammes  of  gold,  because  that  is 
the  whole  supply  which  is  offered  him.  Ricardo's  theory  of  value  refers 
us  to  the  cause  which  compels  each  of  the  parties  concerned  to  agree  to 
the  bargain,  and  this  cause  is  the  amount  of  labour  and  abstinence  which 
has  been  undergone  in  order  to  produce  the  two  commodities  which 
exchange  for  each  other  in  proportion  to  their  cost  of  production.  What- 
ever ratio  of  exchange  has  been  established  by  competition,  it  is  obvious 
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that  the  two  things  exchange  for  one  another ;  but  this  does  not  explain 
why  a  particular  ratio  should  happen  to  prevail.  Mill  himself  seems  to 
have  felt  that  his  explanation  was  unsatisfactory,  for,  further  on  in  the 
same  chapter  (Sec.  6),  he  obseryes,  "  That  this,  however,  does  not  furnish 
the  complete  law  of  the  phenomenon,  appears  Itom  the  following 
consideration :  that  several  different  rates  of  international  value  may  aU 
equally  fulfil  the  conditions  of  this  law.''  He  then  proceeds  to  examine 
still  further  the  different  circumstances  which  may  cause  one  country  to 
consume  more  or  less  of  the  productions  of  another  country,  but  as  his 
argument  still  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  the  matter  can  be  ex- 
plained by  confining  the  attention  to  the  exchange  without  reference  to 
the  cost  of  production,  it  still  remains  open  to  the  objection  that  it  does 
not  point  out  any  circumstance  a  knowledge  of  which  would  enable  us 
to  predict  the  ratio  of  exchange.  By  reference  to  the  cost  of  production 
in  one  country,  and  to  the  comparative  efUciency  of  labour  in  the  other, 
the  value  of  any  foreign  commodity  can  be  explained,  and  if  these  parti- 
culars are  known  in  the  case  of  two  commodities,  a  comparison  of  them 
will  explain  the  ratio  in  which  the  two  will  exchange  for  each  other. 
Mill  wished  to  arrive  at  this  result  by  enumerating  all  the  conditions 
which  would  lead  to  an  increase  or  diminution  of  demand  on  the  part  of 
one  country  for  the  productions  of  another ;  but  these  circumstances, 
though  they  may  influence  the  total  amount  of  a  nation's  trade,  can  only 
affect  values  by  operating  on  the  cost  of  production.  Whatever  may  be 
the  extent  of  the  demand,  whether  domestic  or  foreign,  the  value  of  a 
commodity  will  not  permanently  rise  unless  its  cost  of  producticHi,  or  of 
conveyance,  be  increased;  and  a  reference  to  such  an  increase  in  its  cost, 
constitutes  an  explanation  of  the  rise  of  value. 

Caimes,  who  has  devoted  a  chapter  to  this  subject,  has  accepted  Mill's 
theory  with  some  modifications  rendered  necessary  by  the  difference 
between  his  and  Mill's  views  respecting  demand  and  cost.  The  word 
"demand"  signifies  with  MUl,  the  quantity  demanded;  while  with 
Caimes  it  signifies  quantity  of  commodities  offered  in  exchange  for  the 
cue  required ;  so  that,  in  his  sense  of  the  word,  the  two  commodities 
which  are  exchanged  in  every  bargain  constitute  a  demand  for  each 
other.  When  discussing  the  subject  of  value  in  an  early  portion  of  his 
book,  he  refers  all  cases  which  cannot  be  explained  by  cost  of  production 
to  the  action  of  reciprocal  demand  (p.  99).  When  discussing  the  subject 
of  international  values,  he  again  refers  to  this  principle  for  an  explana- 
tion. He  says,  "  Where  the  monopoly  is  at  once  strict  and  reciprocal,  a 
case  not  frequent  in  international  trade,  but  which  sometimes  does  occur, 
as  in  the  traf&c  which  takes  place  between  the  tropical  and  the  froien 
zones,  in  the  exchange,  suppose,  of  spices  for  ioe.    In  this  case  the 
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influence  of  reciprocal  demand  ou  value  is  unqaalified  aad  abeo1ate,ai]( 
ander  such  circumstances,  there  Is  uothing  but  the  desires  on.  each  side, 
snpported  by  each  mGnns  as  are  ftvailable  to  give  tlicm  effect,  to  deter- 
mine the  bargain. "  {Part  m.,  chap,  iii.,  sec.  3).  But  in  Caimes' laogn^e, 
reciprocal  demand  means  the  commodities  offered  on  each  side ;  so 
that,  in  his  example,  the  spices  constitute  the  demand  on  the  part 
of  the  tropical,  and  the  ice  the  demand  of  the  frozen  zone. 
fflien,  therefore,  wo  ask  what  determines  the  proportion  in  which 
spiccfl  and  ice  exchange  for  eacli  other,  we  learn  that  it  is  the 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  coiiBumerg  which  induces  them  to  give  a  certain 
quantity  of  their  ovm  products  in  order  to  procure  its  satisfactioo.  There 
is  nothing,  ho  tells  iia,  but  the  desires  and  the  means  of  giving  them  effect 
to  determine  the  bargain ;  but  the  question  is,  What  determines  the 
moans  of  giving  effect  to  the  desires,  and  what  enables  the  desire  to  be 
satisfled  at  a  particnlaj-  cost?  In  every  bargain  there  is  a  desire  to  be 
Batis^ed  and  a  eacrijjce  to  be  incnrred,  but  Political  Economy  is  not 
oontcnt  with  the  explanation  that  the  bargain  is  settled  by  the  play  of 
these  two  factora.  In  the  case  of  ancient  works  of  art  which  cannot  be 
produced  when  i-etiuired,  no  law  can  bo  laid  down  to  detennine  their 
value ;  and  a  similar  admission  ought  to  t>e  made  in  all  cases  where 
nothing  further  can  he  offered  as  an  explanation  than  reciprocal  demand. 
In  the  case  assumed  by  Caimes,  the  value  of  ice  in  the  frozen  khh 
depends  on  the  cost  of  conveying  it  from  the  sea  or  river  where  it  it 
found  to  the  house  where  it  is  wanted,  and  its  valne  is  increased  hy  tbs 
cost  of  conveying  it  to  the  tropical  zone.  But  when  it  has  been  bron^ 
there  its  value  may  not  be  bo  great  when  compared  with  the  iabonr  of 
the  tropics  as  with  that  of  the  frozen  district  from  which  it  cune.  The 
rate  of  money-wages  may  be  twice  aa  high  in  the  importing  as  in  tin 
exporting  conutiy,  and  thus  the  prioe  may  be  remunerative,  although 
itB  valne  at  the  tropics  may  be  no  greater  than  that  of  the  spioea  which 
have  required  half  afl  much  labour  to  produce  them.  Tbia  diffbrehce  in 
the  rate  of  wages  would  be  owit^  to  a  corresponding  difference  in  die 
efficiency  of  labour  in  the  two  regions,  and  thus  the  valne  of  ice  in  tbe 
importing  country  would  be  determined  by  two  foctors :  its  cost  of  pn- 
duction,  and  the  comparative  efficiency  of  labonr  in  the  two  conntriM 
The  proportion  in  which  spices  and  ice  would  exchange  for  each  othtf 
wotdd  be  determined  by  a  comparison  of  these  fiutors  in  both  cases. 
Here,  then,  is  the  difference  between  the  explanation  of  valne  in  the  cue 
of  foreign  imports  given  above,  and  that  furnished  by  Cairoes.  Hw 
one  explains  the  value  of  foreign  commodities  by  the  same  principles  bb 
those  which  govern  the  cases  of  articles  exchanged  in  the  conntry  where 
they  are  produced;  while  that  given  by  Gaimes  re&n  it  to. a  -difiigreiit 
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principle,  and  virtaally  leaves  it  unexplained.  I  have  thonght  it  neces- 
sary to  discuss  the  theories  put  forward  bj  Mill  and  Caimes  on  this 
subject,  because  their  works  deservedly  stand  high  in  public  estimation ; 
and  it  is  of  some  importance  that  even  an  occasional  error  committed  by 
them  should  be  at  once  corrected.  It  will  not,  I  trust,  be  thought  that  I 
have  any  wish  to  deny  the  ability  and  clearness  with  which  they  have 
illustrated  many  of  the  most  intricate  problems  presented  by  foreign 
trade. 

Where  commodities  of  the  same  kind  can  be  produced  in  several 
countries,  competition  will  effect  an  equalisation  of  prices  in  the  same 
market,  and  each  country  will  be  called  on  to  produce  a  larger  or  smaller 
quantity,  according  to  its  natural  capacity  for  production  and  its  vicinity 
to  the  place  of  consumption.  The  tendency  of  Free  Trade  is  to  confine 
each  country  to  the  production  of  those  articles  for  which  its  soil  and 
climate  are  best  fitted,  and  to  establish  a  division  of  labour  among 
different  countries  similar  to  that  prevailing  among  different  districts  of 
the  same  country.  There  is,  however,  but  little  probability  that  such 
specialisation  can  ever  reach  perfection,  for  whatever  improvements  may 
be  effected  in  the  means  of  transport,  the  item  of  distance  will  always 
be  an  important  one  in  the  account,  and  those  countries  which  are 
nearest  to  the  market  will  always  be  able  to  continue  production, 
although  in  other  respects  they  may  not  be  so  favourably  situated  as 
others  at  a  greater  distance.  Distance  acts  as  an  impediment  to  trade 
in  other  ways  besides  merely  increasing  the  cost  of  carriage,  for  it 
increases  the  difficulty  on  the  part  of  the  producers  in  understanding 
the  wants  of  the  consumers,  and  it,  to  some  extent,  lessens  the  confidence 
which  the  dealers  can  repose  in  one  another.  Even  where  one  countiy 
has  a  decided  advantage  over  the  rest  of  the  world,  it  does  not  follow 
that  it  would  retain  its  position  if  it  were  to  attempt  to  produce 
enough  to  supply  the  whole  world.  England  has  a  great  advantage  in 
the  production  of  coal ;  but  if  England  were  to  endeavour  to  supply 
the  whole  world  with  coal,  it  would  have  to  raise  a  very  much  larger 
quantity  than  at  present,  and  this  would  necessitate  the  opening  out  of 
new  shafts  and  the  deepening  of  old  ones,  whereby  the  cost  of  obtaining 
the  mineral  would  be  so  much  increased  that  it  would  be  cheaper  for 
foreigners  to  produce  it  for  themselves  than  to  import  it  from  England. 
Coal  is  a  bulky  article,  and  the  cost  of  transport  is  very  great  where 
large  quantities  are  concerned.  At  present,  indeed,  English  ooal  is 
exported  to  every  foreign  port,  but  this  is  only  possible  under  certain 
peculiar  conditions  of  trade.  Newcastle  coal,  being  of  a  remarkably 
fine  quality,  is  required  for  English  steamers,  even  though  the  oost  is 
extremely  high,  and  part  of  the  export  is  thus  acoounted  for.    The  XMb 
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is  chiefl J  sent  to  ports  from  which  goods  have  to  be  brought  to  England, 
without  any  equal  bulk  being  sent  from  England  in  return.  The  ships 
employed  haying  to  make  one  voyage  without  a  cargo,  their  owners  are 
obliged  to  load  them  with  something  as  ballast,  and  coal  being  excellenily 
adapted  for  this  purpose,  it  is  worth  while  to  send  it  to  any  port  where 
it  can  be  sold  for  something  more  than  its  cost  price.  The  cost  of  its 
carriage  is  rarely  paid  by  the  freight  received  for  the  return  voyage ; 
and,  as  an  instance  of  the  peculiar  character  of  this  trade,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  that  the  charge  for  conveying  coal  to  Pern  is  no  greater  than 
for  conveying  it  to  Spain.  This  subject  has  been  fully  treated  of  by 
Mr.  Jevons,  in  his  valuable  work  on  "  The  Coal  Question,"  where  his 
object  is  to  show  that  England  cannot  import  coal  to  supply  the  wants 
occasioned  by  the  gradual  exhaustion  of  her  coal-fields,  and  it,  of  course, 
serves  equally  to  show  that  England  cannot  supply  the  whole  world  with 
coal.  The  principle  which  applies  to  coal  applies  equally  to  all  products 
of  the  extractive  industries,  and,  though  it  does  not  to  the  same  extent 
apply  to  manufactures,  still  there  are  limits  to  the  extension  which  these 
can  receive  within  the  limits  of  a  single  country.  A  country  which 
possesses  an  inherent  capacity  for  engaging  in  a  particular  kind  of 
manufacture  will  be  encouraged  to  devote  itself  to  this  employment  by 
receiving  foreign  orders  backed  by  foreign  goods  sent  in  exchange,  and, 
if  necessary,  will  receive  com  from  abroad  to  enable  its  artisans  to 
subsist  without  producing  their  owu  food.  Such,  in  fact,  is  the  jwsition 
which  England  now  occupies,  as  she  receives  food  from  almost  every 
agricultural  country,  and  pays  for  it  with  the  products  of  her  manufac- 
tories. But  although  foreign  countries  derive  a  great  advantage  from 
thus  making  England  their  workshop,  the  benefits  of  the  system  are 
not  so  great  that  England  can  monopolise  the  whole  of  the  manufac- 
turing business  of  the  world.  To  do  this,  her  people  would  need  to  be 
crowded  into  to^Mis  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  at  present,  while 
foreign  countries  would  be  almost  entirely  confined  to  agriculture,  and 
such  a  state  of  things  would  lead  to  social  and  political  evils  which 
would  far  outweigh  its  commercial  advantages.  The  dread  of  foreign 
competition,  which  is  perpetually  finding  expression  in  the  letters  and 
speeches  of  commercial  men,  seems  to  be  based  on  little  more  than  the 
fact  that  foreign  commodities  are  imported,  but  they  would  perhaps  be 
puzzled  to  explain  how  foreign  trade  could  go  on  if  such  importation 
did  not  take  place.  There  is  nothing  chimerical  in  the  belief  that  a 
country  may  sufier  material  injury  from  foreign  competition,  and 
Ireland  affords  an  instance  where  this  has  actually  occurred.  In  the 
Fragments  on  Ireland,"  which  form  a  most  interesting  part  of 
Caimes'  '^  Political  Essays,"  it  has  been  very  ably  shown  that  the  great 
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increase  of  the  population  of  Ireland  daring  the  latter  part  of  the  last, 
and  the  earlier  part  of  the  present,  century,  was  owing  to  the  com  laws, 
which  gave  the  Irish  fanners  so  great  an  advantage  in  the  English 
market;  and  that  the  great  depopulation  which  we  have  witnessed  in  the 
last  thirty  years  was  occasioned  by  the  adoption  of  Free  Trade,  and  not, 
as  is  generally  supposed,  by  the  potato  blight.  But,  to  judge  from  the 
complaints  of  manufacturers,  they  would  seem  to  suppose  that  every 
instance  in  which  a  commodity  is  imported  which  might  have  been 
produced  at  home  shows  that  England's  powers  of  production  are 
declining,  and  that  foreigners  are  supplanting  Englishmen  in  their  own 
market.  If  those  who  speak  and  write  thus  would  consider  the  nature 
of  trade,  they  would  see  that  the  instances  to  which  they  point  show,  in 
reality,  that  England  is  still  capable  of  producing  enough  for  her  own 
wants  as  well  as  supplying  those  of  foreigners.  If  commodities  are 
imported,  they  must  either  be  paid  for  or  obtained  without  payment. 
In  the  former  case,  English  commodities  must  be  exported  to  pay  for 
them,  and  thus  the  very  fact  of  the  importation  furnishes  a  proof  of  the 
activity  of  English  production.  In  the  latter  case,  the  commodities  are 
sent  in  order  to  discharge  debts  due  in  England,  and  thus  afford  a  proof 
of  the  wealth  of  the  country  which  has  made  judicious  investments 
abroad ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  fact  that  other  countries  are 
tributary  to  it  can  be  made  to  prove  that  its  wealth  is  declining.  There 
is  much  to  be  done  by  English  merchants  and  manufacturers  who  wish 
their  country  to  succeed  in  the  race  of  competition,  and  the  most 
important  matter  to  which  they  can  devote  their  energies  is,  the  main- 
tenance of  strict  integrity  in  their  dealings  with  foreigners.  It  is  a  melan- 
choly fact,  that  the  seat  of  various  branches  of  manufacture  has  been 
repeatedly  changed,  less  on  account  of  any  natural  disadvantage  in  the 
place  itself,  than  on  account  of  the  dishonesty  of  the  persons  engaged  in 
it.  The  Irish  flax  trade  and  the  woollen  manufactures  of  the  Eastern 
Counties  have  suffered  severely  from  the  dishonesty  formerly  practised  in 
them ;  and  there  are  instances  at  the  present  time  in  which  countries 
are  threatened  with  the  loss  of  extensive  trades  from  equally  disgraceftd 
causes.  It  has  been  repeatedly  made  a  matter  of  complaint  that  the 
cotton  goods  sent  from  Manchester  to  China  are  for  dishonest  purposes 
loaded  with  so  much  sizing  as  to  be  subject  to  mildew  when  they  have 
reached  China,  and  the  practice  has  now  become  so  general  that  Chinese 
merchants  are  unwilling  to  accept  English  goods  of  this  class.  A  similar 
complaint  has  been  made  in  England  and  in  Eussia  of  the  adulteration 
of  Chinese  tea ;  and  the  great  extension  of  tea-planting  in  India  is' owing 
to  the  belief,  whether  well  or  ill-grounded,  that  the  Indian  planters  have 
not  yet  learnt  to  follow  the  example  of  their  Chinese  rivals.    If  those 
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vho  compUined  of  foreign  competitioa  will  set  theioselTes  to  rem 
erils  like  these,  they  maj  tecure  a  great  extension  for  the  trade  of  their 
own  and  of  foreign  ooiutries ;  bat  it  is  of  little  use  for  them  to  complain 
of  importation  as  a  proof  of  the  decline  of  native  industry. 

That  foreign  trade  is  odvantageociB  has  long  been  recognised,  bnt  very 
different  reasons  have  bwn  given  at  different  times  to  prove  it,  and 
different  measures  have  been  proposed  for  detenntning  the  exact  amonut 
of  benefit  which  it  confera;  at  first,  it  was  generally  held  that  the 
bcuefit  consisted  in  the  amount  of  the  precioas  metats  which  it  bronght 
into  a  particular  country,  and,  according  to  this  theory,  a  trade  which 
caused  a  country  to  vxport  these  metttU  ittfltctcd  an  actnal  loss  npoo  it. 
That  this  theory  was  erroneous  n  very  little  cousideratiou  will  now 
enable  anyone  to  perceive,  for  it  is  evident  that  these  metals,  thongli 
they  are  useful,  are  not  the  only  objects  which  men  desire ;  and  that  a 
trade  which  brings  men  hardware,  or  nines,  or  cloth,  satisfies  their 
wants  and  is  nseful  to  them,  just  as  mnch  as  one  which  snpplies  their 
needs  for  gold  and  silver ;  as,  according  to  this  theory,  wherever  two 
countries  exchange  gold  for  other  oommixlitics,  the  one  mnst  lose  what 
the  other  gains.  It  would  have  been  difficult  for  those  wlio  held  it  to 
explain  bow  such  a  trade  could  be  carried  on.  as  the  people  of  one  must 
be  supposed  to  be  coiiiinually  Idind  to  their  own  interests.  The  trade 
of  the  East  India  Company  was  actnally  assailed  as  prejudicial  to 
England  because  it  carried  silver  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  defender* 
of  the  Company  could  make  no  better  defence  than  that  the  goods  which 
they  bronght  from  India  were  subsequently  exported  to  other  countries 
vid  sold  for  silver,  so  that  the  exportation  of  silver  was  the  means  of 
bringing  about  a  lai^  importation.  In  this  theory  the  satisfiustion  of 
hnman  wants  goes  for  nothing,  and  the  question  is  regarded  solely  from 
the  dealer's  point  of  view.  The  object  of  tradesmen  is  to  sell  their 
goods,  and  hence  it  was  supposed  that  the  object  of  a  country  was  to 
sell  its  produce  for  gold  and  silver.  Adam  Smith,  although  he  exposed 
the  fallacy  of  supposing  that  these  metals  were  the  sole  objects  of  trade, 
was  yet  so  far  nnder  the  influence  of  the  theory  that  he  regarded  the 
subject  from  the  dealer's  point  of  view.  Thus,  when  speakiug  of  foreign 
trade,  he  says:  "It  carries  out  that  snrplus  part  of  the  produce  of  their 
land  and  labour  for  which  there  is  no  demand  among  them,  and  brings 
back  in  retnro  for  it  something  else  for  which  there  is  a  demand.  It  gives 
a  value  to  their  superflnitiea  by  exchanging  them  for  something  else 
which  may  satisfy  a  parii  of  their  wants,  and  increases  their  employments."* 
He  thus  considers  that  its  advantage  consists  in  providing  a  market  for 

^  «  Book  17,  chap.  I,  p.  19(.  M'OoUock'a  Edition,  1868. 
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the  exports  of  a  oonntry.    There  are  cages  in  which  such  a  position  is 
not  altogether  nntenable,  and  these  are  chicflj  where  the  exports  consist 
of  agricoltoral  prodnce.    As  the  amount  of  these  articles  which  may  be 
produced  in  any  one  year  depends  on  other  causes  besides  the  will  of  the 
producers,  it  often  happens  that  more  is  produced  than  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  are  willing,  or  even  able,  to  consume;  and  in  such  cases  it 
is  an  advantage  to  be  able  to  dispose  of  the  surplus  abroad.    In  his 
entertaining  work  on  Australia,  Mr.  TroUope  tells  us  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  protective  tariff  adopted  by  Victoria,  it  often  happens  that  an 
abundance  of  fruit  is  left  to  rot  in  Tasmania,  which,  if  trade  were  free, 
would  be  converted  into  jam  to  supply  the  Victoria  market.    Yet,  even 
in  this  case,  the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  Tasmania  would  consist  m 
what  she  was  able  to  import  from  Victoria,  and,  if  her  superfluities  were 
sent  to  Victoria  without  producing  any  return,  she  would  be  no  better 
off  than  if  it  were  wasted  on  the  spot.   No  doubt  the  expression,  furnish* 
ing  a  market,  implies  that  something  is  obtained  in  exchange  for  what  is 
sent  to  market,  but  the  term  superfluity  implies  that  commodities  are 
produced,  not  for  the  purpose  of  being  sold,  but  unintentionally,  and  that 
some  use  has  to  be  found  for  them  afterwards.     Even  with  agricultural 
prodnce  this  is  only  partially  true,  and  when  a  trade  has  once  been 
established  between  an  agricultural  and  a  manufacturing  country,  com 
and  cotton  are  as  regularly  grown  in  the  former  to  supply  the  wants  of  its 
foreign  customers,  as  cloth  and  steel  are  manu&ctured  in  the  latter  for 
a  similar  purpose.    It  is  not  because  they  have  more  cotton  than  they 
know  what  to  do  with  that  the  people  of  Carolina  and  Georgia  export  it 
to  England,  but  because  they  find  that  by  doing  so  they  can  obtain 
various  comforts  and  luxuries  at  less  cost  than  if  they  produced  them 
for  themselves.    In  the  case  of  manufactures,  it  is  obvious  that  nothing 
is  produced  except  with  deliberate  intention,  and  that  it  can  only  be  an 
exceptional  instance  where  a  glut  is  relieved  by  foreign  purchases. 
Englishmen  engage  in  manufacturing  goods  for  all  countries  because,  by 
doing  so,  they  can  procure  food  and  other  things  on  more  favourable 
terms  than  by  producing  them  at  home;  and  though  to  the  manufacturer 
it  seems  that  the  advantage  of  English  commerce  consists  in  enabling 
him  to  sell  his  wares  abroad,  the  advantage  to  the  English  people  consists 
in  the  commodities  which  are  sent  to  pay  for  their  exports.    If  trade 
were   stopped   between  England  and  foreign  countries,   there  would 
be  a  great  change  in  the  direction  given  to  her  industry,  but  her 
capitalists  would  still  be  able  to  find  a  market  for  their  products,  and 
there  would  be  no  greater  superfluity  than  at  present.     If  her  capital 
was  as  large  as  before,  it  would  give  employment  to  the  same  number  ot 
labourers,  who  would  all  be  engaged  in  supplying  the  wants  of  nafciTO 
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ooDflomen,  and  those  who  liad  foimerly  prodaced  goods  for  exporlatitm 
would  have  to  prodace  each  as  had  formerly  been  imported.  Things 
would  not  be  the  Kome  as  before,  for  prodnction  woold  be  carried  on  in 
some  coeee  nith  greater,  and  in  othen  with  leas,  difficnltj  i  bat,  as  &r 
ae  regards  the  facility  of  dispoeing  of  what  bad  been  prodaoed,  there 
would  be  no  aJteration. 

The  habit  of  l'X>kiog  at  the  queeiion  from  the  dealer's  poiat  of  view 
has  led,  in  oar  own  time,  to  a  carions  iovcrsion  of  the  ancient  belief. 
According  to  the  latter  it  was  best  for  a  country  that  iu  exporta  should 
exceed  iU  imports,  because  this  was  cxpect«d  to  lead  to  an  influx  of  the 
precioQB  metals ;  bat  of  late  yeare  Bome  writers  have  espoused  the  theory 
that  the  excess  of  imports  over  esports  represent*  the  gains  made  by 
those  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  Exen  Mr.  Rogero  says  :  "  The  profit  of 
foreign  trade  conaistij  In  the  diflerence  between  the  price  at  which  the 
goods  are  bought  and  carried,  and  the  price  at  which  they  are  sold.  A 
rough  index  of  its  amount  is  to  be  found  iu  the  difference  between  the 
money-value  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  a  conntry.  The  aggregate 
value  of  the  latter  is  greatly  in  excess  of  that  of  the  former.  Thus, 
for  example,  in  1863-4-5,  the  imports  of  the  United  Kingdom  were 
represented  by  the  figures  2id,  275,  and  271 ;  the  exports  by  197,  213, 
and  219.  At  first  sight  it  would  seem  the  people  of  this  country  bought 
more  than  they  s-jld  by  52,  G3,  and  52  during  these  (tiree  years.  In 
fact,  the  exports  paying  for  the  imports,  they  bought  the  greater  sum  by 
the  less  ;  the  difference,  some  deductions  being  made,  being  the  profit  on 
the  foreign  trade."*  It  will  be  seen  that  this  argument  assomefl  that 
all  imports  have  to  be  paid  for  by  exports,  and,  if  this  assumption  be 
correct,  the  difference  between  the  totals  can  only  be  set  down  to  cost 
of  carriage  and  profits  made  by  the  merchants.  But  what  ground  is 
there  for  this  assumption  ?  The  period  referred  to  is  part  of  that 
which  I  have  previously  cited,  as  exemplifying  the  position  of  a  countiy 
which  receives  tribute  from  other  countries  on  account  of  rents  and 
dividends  duo  to  its  citizens ;  and  though,  of  conree,  the  statistics  will 
lend  themselves  to  either  interpretation,  it  would  be  rash  to  assume  that 
nothing  is  imported  which  is  not  paid  for  by  exports.  It  is  well  known 
that  lai^e  amounts  both  of  landed  property  and  of  stocks  and  shares  are 
held  by  Englishmen  in  foreign  countries,  and  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  not 
prudent  that  an  equal  amount  is  held  by  foreigners  in  England.  Ur. 
Sogers,  perhaps,  intends  to  allow  for  this  circumstance  when  he  adds  the 
quaUfying  words  of  "some  deductions,"  but  this  is  hardly  allowing 
sufficient  importance  to  it.     Commercial  statistics  fiimish  many  instances 

.  *  If  uiual  of  Folltiesl  Economy,  2nd  Edition,  page  UT, 
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in  which  a  oonntry  exports  mnch  more  than  it  importa,  and  it  would  be 
absurd  to  infer  that  the  difference  constituted  the  loss  incurred  through 
foreign  trade.  Such  an  inference  would  not,  indeed,  follow  from  Mr. 
Sogers'  reasoning,  for  the  fact  that  foreigners  had  gained  would  not 
prove  that  natives  had  lost,  but  it  might  be  plausibly  urged  that  if  the 
greater  amount  were  only  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  less,  the  difference 
must  have  been  lost  by  the  merchants  engaged  in  the  trade. 

While  it  is  obvious  that  commodities  which  are  exported  must  be  sold 
at  a  higher  price  than  in  the  country  from  which  they  came,  it  would  be 
rash  to  assume  that  this  difference  is  in  all  cases  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  excess  of  imports ;  and  it  is  always  desirable  to  seek  for  some  other 
explanation,  which  the  mere  statistics  will  not  afford.    M.  de  Lavergne 
when  estimating  the  cost  which  the  possession  of  Algeria  entails  upon 
France,  seeks  for  information  in  a  comparison  of  the  exports  and  imports 
exchanged  between  the  two  countries,  and  finding  that  France  exports 
150,000,000f.  more  than  she  imports  from  Algeria,  concludes  that  this 
represents  the  expenditure  incurred  by  the  French  Government  in 
maintaining  its  civil  and  military  establishment  in  the  colony.    The 
inference  is  a  legitimate  one ;  but  if  it  were  assumed  that  the  exports 
merely  paid  for  the  imports,  we  should  have  to  suppose  that  theAlgerian 
merchants  made  a  profit  of  800  per  cent.,  since,  by  exporting  goods  to 
the  value  of  60,000,000f.,  they  were  able  to  import  goods  to  the  value  of 
200,000,000f.  In  what,  then,  does  the  advantage  of  foreign  trade  consist  ? 
The  answer  to  this  question  is  not  far  to  seek.  As  the  object  of  industry 
is  to  obtain  wealth  by  the  least  possible   labour,  every  system  is 
advantageous  to  industry  which  promotes  economy  of  labour.    Foreign 
trade  is  beneficial  to  a  country  in  so  far,  and  so  far  only,  as  it  enables  the 
inhabitants  to  obtain  what  they  require  with  less  labour  than  they  could 
otherwise  do.    It  accomplishes  this  end  in  several  ways.   There  are  some 
commodities  which  can  only  be  produced  under  certain  conditions  of  soil 
and  climate,  and  foreign  trade  enables  them  to  be  consumed  in  regions 
where  they  could  not  be  produced.  We  have  no  means  of  measuring  the 
advantage  which  is  thereby  conferred  upon  mankind.    The  trade  which 
enables  Englishmen  to  obtain  cotton-cloth,  confers  on  them  a  benefit 
which  is  none  the  less  certain  because  we  cannot  measure  the  extent  of 
it.     If  this  trade  did  not  exist,  the  people  would  be  obliged  to  wear 
clothes  made  from  flax,  wool,  or  some  other  material,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  calculate  how  much  more  labour  would  then  be  required,  and 
impossible  to  tell  how  much  the  comfort  of  the  wearers  would  be  dimin- 
ished.    There  are  other  commodities  which  might  be  raised  within  a 
country,  but  which  it  is  more  convenient  to  import.     England  imports 
wheat  from  many  different  countries,  and  also  produces  some  for  hmilL^ 
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We  know  what  is  the  cost  of  the  qnantity  actually  produced,  but  we 
cannot  tell  what  would  be  the  cost  of  raising  the  much  larger  quantity 
which  would  be  required  if  none  were  imported.  It  would  then  be 
necessary  to  resort  to  inferior  soils,  and  the  cost  would  be  proportion- 
ately increased  ;  but  the  extent  of  this  increase  cannot  be  predicted  before 
the  experiment  is  tried.  In  the  sentence  succeeding  that  recently 
quoted,  Adam  Smith  points  out  another  benefit  conferred  by  foreign 
trade  on  the  consumers  of  manufactured  goods.  He  says  that  by  secur- 
ing a  larger  market  for  such  goods,  it  enables  a  much  greater  division  of 
labour  to  be  established  among  the  producers,  and  thus  cheapens  the 
goods  for  the  natives  as  well  as  for  foreigners.  No  doubt,  Englishmen 
derive  a  real  benefit  in  this  manner  from  the  extensive  conmierce  which 
they  carry  on  with  all  countries ;  but  here  again  it  is  impossible  to 
measure  the  amount  of  the  benefit,  for  we  do  not  know  what  the  cost  of 
manufactured  goods  would  be  if  their  sale  was  confined  to  England.  It 
is  enough  for  us  to  see  that  the  advantage  must  be  great,  and  that  it 
consists  in  the  saving  of  labour,  although  we  cannot  obtain  any  simple 
measure  of  its  exact  amount. 


CHAPTER  Vin.— INTERNATIONAL  COINAGE. 

ADYANTAGE  OF  AN  UKIFOBK  OOHrAGE — PARIS  MONSTABT  OONFEBENCE. 

DTTEBNATIONAL   OOIKAGB  COMMISSION — THE  FRANC  AND 

THE  fiOYERElGN— OTHER  SCHEMES. 

It  has  often  been  proposed  that  all  nations  should  agree  to  adopt  one 
uniform  standard  for  weights,  measures,  and  coinage ;  but  though  some 
progress  has  been  made  in  this  direction  during  the  present  century,  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  object  wiU  be  attained  till  several  genera- 
tions have  passed  away.  Among  the  small  class  of  scientific  men  who  can, 
with  comparatively  little  difficulty,  adopt  a  new  nomenclature  differing 
from  that  in  ordinary  use,  some  progress  has  been  made  towards 
uniformity;  and  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  is,  on 
account  of  its  simplicity  and  convenience,  commonly  used  by  chemists 
and  physicists  in  England  and  other  countries  where  it  is  not  used  for 
the  ordinary  purposes  of  common  life.  A  few  years  ago,  instruction  in 
the  system  was  made  a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  English  national 
schools,  and  some  preparation  has  thus  been  made  for  its  more  general 
adoption,  but  all  attempts  to  bring  it  into  general  use  have  hitherto 
failed.  Nor  is  this  strange,  for,  although  it  has  never  been  denied  that 
such  uniformity,  if  it  could  be  obtained,  would  be  highly  beneficial,  yet 
the  period  of  transition  would  be  accompanied  by  much  confusion  and 
inconv^ence.  As  regards  coinage,  which  is  the  special  subject  to  be 
treated^f  in  this  place,  it  is  clear  that  a  change  in  the  standard  adopted 
in  any  country  would  entail  an  enormous  amount  of  labour  in  altering 
the  innumerable  accounts  between  debtors  and  creditors,  and  that  the 
longer  the  change  is  deferred  the  more  'troublesome  it  wiU  be  if  the 
country  is  one  which  is  advancing  in  wealth  and  population.  Great  as 
are  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  it  is  not  altogether  hopeless  to  expect 
that  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  uniformity  may  be  so  vividly 
realised  as  to  induce  some  of  the  leading  nations  of  the  world  to  recon- 
cile themselves  to  such  an  alteration  in  their  own  systems  as  will  bring 
them  into  harmony  with  one  another.  These  advantages  consist  in  the 
saving  of  labour,  both  physical  and  intellectual,  which  would  be  brought 
about  in  various  ways.  All  who  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  com- 
parison of  the  statistics  of  various  countries  know  how  much  their 
labour  is  increased  by  the  difference  in  the  methods  employed  to  denote 
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the  same  smn,  and  the  confusion  which  arises  when  figores  are  given 
without  the  name  of  the  coin  being  added.  The  international  juiy  who 
were  appointed  to  adjudicate  the  prizes  at  the  exhibition  of  1851  found 
it  ahnost  impossible  to  decide  fairly  on  the  merits  of  the  different  fabrics 
submitted  to  them,  because  the  prices,  which  were  an  important  item, 
were  expressed  in  different  currencies,  and  were  applied  to  different 
weights  and  measures.  When  Cobden  went  to  France  to  n^otiatc  the 
commercial  treaty,  most  of  his  time  was  occupied  in  calculating  the  rates 
of  duty  which  must  be  imposed  in  each  country  in  order  to  correspond 
with  those  enforced  in  the  other,  and  though  the  difference  of  coinage 
was  not  wholly  responsible  for  the  trouble  thus  occasioned,  it  at  least 
contributed  to  it.  This  diversity  renders  it  necessary  for  travelleiB  to 
exchange  the  coins  of  the  country  which  they  leave  for  those  of  the  one 
which  they  enter,  and  it  has  been  estimated  that  4,000  persons  earn  a 
living  by  acting  as  money-changers.  The  expense  of  their  maintenance 
is  borne  by  the  travelling  public,  who  are  thus  mulcted  of  a  small  sum 
whenever  they  pass  from  one  country  into  another  where  a  different 
monetary  system  prevails,  besides  being  subjected  to  the  trouble  and 
loss  of  time  incurred  whenever  they  get  their  coins  changed.  If  uni- 
formity were  established,  these  4,000  persons  might  work  at  some 
productive  occupation,  and  the  wealth  of  the  world  would  be  so  much 
increased,  whereas  the  present  system  of  diversity  benefits  no  one.  In 
treating  of  the  subject  of  foreign  exclianges,  the  diversity  of  the  coinages 
of  dilferent  countries  Wiis  mentioned  as  one  of  the  circumstances  which 
cause  bills  on  a  foreign  country  to  Ixj  sold  at  a  premium.  The  addi- 
tion to  the  premiimi  which  is  due  to  this  cause  is  very  slight,  but 
in  commerce  a  very  slight  addition  to  the  price  of  an  article  often 
makes  a  great  difference,  and  the  number  of  connnercial  transactions 
between  two  coimtries  may  be  much  diminished  by  a  slight  ftipedi- 
ment  in  the  way  of  settling  their  accounts.  If  gold  ingots  are  sent 
abroad,  they  vniII  have  to  be  assayed  on  their  an'ival,  although  the  o[-e- 
ration  has  been  already  perfornled  in  the  country  from  which  they  came; 
because  the  l)anks  which  purchased  them  have  not  confidence  in  the 
honesty  or  capacity  of  foreign  assiiyers,  and  the  expense  of  the  assay 
must  Ixj  borne  by  the  exporter  of  the  bullion.  If  the  two  countries  had 
a  similar  coinage,  the  two  governments  could  easily  come  to  im  agree- 
ment to  accej^t  each  other's  coins,  which  is  in  etlect  to  recognise  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  assays  made  by  the  respective  Mints,  and  thus  the 
expense  of  a  double  assay  would  be  saved.  But  it  is  not  luerelv  bv 
increasing  the  difficulty  of  payment  that  diversity  of  coinage  acts  iis  au 
im[)ediment  to  foreign  trade.  It  not  only  renders  it  more  difficult  fur 
merchants  to  pay  for  what  they  luue  purchased,  but  prevents  them  from 
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kuowing  where  there  is  a  favourable  opportunity  for  making  a  purchase. 
If  prices  were  quoted  in  all  countries  in  coins  of  the  same  denomination, 
a  merchant  would  be  able,  on  reading  the  quotation,  to  tell  at  once 
whether  the  difference  between  the  prices  nding  at  home  and  abroad 
was  sufficient  to  compensate  the  cost  of  carriage. 

But  when  the  price  is  expressed  in  coins  with  which  he  is  not  familiar, 
the  figures  do  not  at  once  convey  the  idea  of  a  profit  to  be  made  by 
transmitting  the  goods  in  question,  and  even  though  he  may  think  that 
there  is  a  chance  of  profit,  he  may  not  think  it  worth  while  to  go  through 
a  troublesome  calculation,  the  advantage  of  which  is  problematical 
Merchants  who  deal  with  foreign  countries  are  obliged,  of  course,  to  keep 
in  their  employ  foreign  clerks,  whose  business  it  is  to  make  such  calcula- 
tions, and  comparative  tables  have  been  provided  for  the  purpose  of 
abridging  their  labour  as  much  as  possible.  All  this  labour  would  be 
saved  if  an  uniform  coinage  were  adopted  by  all  nations,  and  though  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  how  many  men  would  be  able  to  devote  their 
labour  to  some  more  useful  purpose,  it  is  evident  that  the  saving  would 
be  considerable.  It  does  not  matter  whether  practice  enables  experts  to 
perform  such  calculations  with  great  ease  as  compared  with  persons  who 
are  not  used  to  them,  for  however  slight  may  be  the  labour  involved  in 
each  calculation,  the  total  number  is  enormous,  and  the  amount  of 
labour  exerted  must  be  considerable,  and  is  wholly  unnecessary.  Mer- 
chants frequently  find  it  necessary  to  send  travellers  abroad  who  are 
better  acquainted  with  the  matters  relating  to  the  commodity  in  which 
they  deal  than  with  the  language  or  the  coinage  of  the  country  which 
they  visit,  and  the  confusion  arising  from  the  difference  of  coinage 
furnishes  a  convenient  excuse  for  any  deficiency  which  may  be  detected 
in  their  accounts.*  We  find,  accordingly,  that  those  who  are  most 
earnest  in  advocating  the  adoption  of  an  uniform  coinage  are  philosophers 
who  regard  it  as  a  means  of  reducing  human  labour  to  a  minimum,  and 
merchants  who  regard  it  as  a  means  of  extending  foreign  commerce. 
One  effect  of  the  diversity  which  at  present  prevails  is,  that  gold  and 
silver  are  coined  much  more  frequently  than  they  need  be.  When  it 
becomes  necessary  to  transmit  a  quantity  of  either  of  these  metals  from 
one  country  to  another  it  is  frequently  done  by  means  of  ingots,  and 
these  ingots,  it  is  pretty  well  known,  are  made  by  melting  down  coin,  so 
that  the  different  Mints  of  the  world  are  employed  in  repeating  work 
which  has  been  already  done.  The  imposition  of  a  seigniorage  would 
greatly  reduce  this  waste  of  labour,  but  would  hardly  be  sufficient  to  do 

*  Seo  Mr.  W.  S.  Jeffery's  Evidence  in  "  Report  of  International  Coinage  Com- 
mission," Q.  1,122,  etc. 
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awBj  with  it  altogctber.  If  aii  unifuna  coiiiajw  were  eetabllshci],  the  ' 
wbcJe,  or  nearly  the  whole  work  of  coining  would  be  performed  in  the 
oouutries  wliich  snpply  the  precioaa  metals ;  Bnd  the  Mints  of  Eorope 
would  have  little  to  do  teyoiid  issuing  new  pieces  ill  exchange  for  old 
oues  which  had  been  worn  hj  use,  or,  pcriiaps,  turning  out  small  coin  in 
accordance  witli  local  retiuirenients. 

Snch  being  the  general  adrontagca  to  be  gained  from  the  eatabliahment  of 
uniformity,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  devote  Eume  space  to  tho  considenition 
of  B  scheme  which  has  been  recently  proposed  for  approsimating,  if  not 
attaining,  to  this  desirable  object.  In  18G5  a  considerable  step  in  this 
direction  was  taken  by  the  conclusion  of  the  eelebmted  Monetary  Ooaven- 
tion  between  the  four  Governments  of  France,  Bclginm,  Switzerland,  and 
Italy,  by  which  they  bound  themEelvcs  to  accept  cacli  other's  coins  na 
equivalent  to  their  own,  and  fixed  the  weight  and  fineness  of  the  pieces 
whicii  each  might  thereafter  issue.  The  effi.'ct  hns  been  that  these  foor 
conntries  may  almost  be  considered  as  one  as  far  as  coins  are  concerned, 
and  all  traveilers  are  awm-e  that  a  handfhl  of  silver  coin  received  in  any 
one  of  them  is  sure  to  contain  pieces  which  exhibit  cwrj  variety  of  image 
and  superscription.  Without  abandoning  the  prerogative  of  coining  en- 
joyed by  every  Government,  these  four  States  have  voluntarily  agreed  to 
exercise  it  on  such  conditious  as  to  secure  the  acceptance,  thron;jlioiit  the 
area  embraced  by  the  convention,  of  every  coin  which  may  be  issued  in 
any  part  of  it ;  and  if  this  area  could  be  extended  till  it  embraced  the 
whole  world,  the  treaty  would  furnish  an  excellent  model  for  an  universal 
compact  on  the  subject  of  coin^e.  To  effect  such  an  extension  was  the 
object  of  the  lutcmational  Conference  which  assembled  in  Paris  in 
1867  on  the  occasion  of  the  Exhibition;  and  though  the  resnlt  has  not 
been  considerable,  yet  the  meeting  together  of  delegates  from  so  many 
European  and  American  Govemmeute  ns  were  there  represented,  marls 
an  era  in  the  progress  of  the  movement.  Tlic  dtiBculty  of  indocing 
different  Govenuneuts  to  adopt  a  common  coinage  was  mnch  diminished 
in  the  case  of  the  four  parties  to  the  Convention  by  the  fact  that  then* 
respective  coinages  were  already  established  ou  a  similar  basis,  and  the 
changes  which  had  to  be  made  were  rather  in  matters  of  detail  than  of 
principle.  All  these  conntries  niaintoincd,  and  etill  nominally  maintain, 
a  double  standard,  and  all  exj^ericncc  etmilar  iuconveuience  from  the 
cheapening  of  gold  consequent  on  the  Californian  discoveries.  All  of 
them  attempted  to  check  the  disappearance  of  tlie  silver  coin  by  varions 
means,  and  the  Convention  assirailatod  their  policy  by  fixing  the  fiiieuees 
of  the  smaller  coins  at  835  instead  of  OOtl,  as  it  had  formerly  been,  while 
it  left  their  weights  unaltered.  As,  however,  the  silver  5-frauo  piece 
hotill  retained  its  former  fineness,  these  countries  were  exposed  to  the 
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danger  of  losing  their  gold  coin  whenever  anything  occurred  to  reduce 
the  value  of  silver  more  than  that  of  gold.  Such  an  occaBion  was 
afforded  by  the  expulsion  of  silver  from  the  German  coinage  when  the 
price  of  silver  suffered  a  great  fall;  and  these  Governments  found  it 
necessary  in  1874  to  conclude  a  supplementary  convention  limiting  the 
amount  of  silver  which  might  be  coined  for  some  time  to  come,  and 
thus,  for  a  time  at  least,  abandoned  the  system  of  a  double  standard. 
The  hopes  which  have  been  entertained  of  the  accession  of  other 
countries  to^  the  Convention  have  not  met  with  much  satisfaction. 
Although  treaties  to  this  effect  have  been  concluded  with  Greece, 
Austria,  and  Spain,  each  of  these  countries  still  retains  its  old  coinage, 
and  though  the  first  of  them  has  agreed  to  use  francs  instead  of  drachmas, 
the  agreement  has  only  been  carried  out  in  name,  and  not  in  fact.  The 
notes  issued  by  one  of  the  principal  banks  of  Greece  have  their  amounts 
expressed  in  francs,  but  no  such  coins  as  francs,  or  multiples  of  francs, 
can  be  obtained  by  presenting  the  notes.  In  Spain,  the  introduction  of 
French  coins  only  increases  instead  of  diminishing  the  prevalent  con- 
fusion, for  as  these  are  of  nearly,  but  not  quite,  the  same  value  as 
Spanish  pieces,  an  occasion  is  horded  for  many  mistakes  and  some 
cheating. 

The  first  question  which  the  Conference  had  to  decide  was,  whether  a 
totally  new  system  should  be  introduced,  or  whether  an  attempt  should 
be  made  to  bring  the  existing  systems  into  harmony.  The  superiority 
of  the  latter  plan  was  so  obvious  that  it  was  at  once  adopted,  and  the 
labours  of  the  Conference  resolved  themselves  into  settling  the  method  of 
carrying  it  out.  At  first  sight  it  would  seem  to  be  a  very  easy  matter 
to  assimilate  the  coinages  of  nearly  all  the  countries  of  the  world.  They 
are  based  upon  one  of  three  units — the  pound,  the  dollar,  and  the  franc 
— and  as  the  first  is  very  nearly  equal  to  five  of  the  second,  and  the 
second  equal  to  rather  more,  than  five  of  the  third,  it  would  seem  that 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  make  such  slight  alterations  as  would  establish 
these  exact  proportions,  and  to  let  the  different  coins  circulate  together. 
Such,  in  fact,  was  the  scheme  which  was  approved  at  the  Conference, 
where  it  was  proposed  that  all  Governments  should  agree  not  to  issue 
any  gold  coins  which  did  not  correspond  to  the  French  5-franc  piece, 
or  to  multiples  of  five  francs.  If  this  plan  were  generally  adopted,  the 
different  countries  might  still  continue  to  reckon  in  dollars  or  pounds  i 
but  as  the  former  would  be  exactly  equal  to  five  ftuncs,  and  the  latter  to 
twenty-five  francs,  the  gold  coins  of  various  countries  might  be  used  to 
pay  debts  in  places  where  they  would  be  called  by  different  names. 
Such  a  state  of  things  would  be  very  far  from  realising  all  the  advan- 
tages which  complete  uniformity  would  confer,  but  it  would  be  rnnoh 
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more  coQTenient  than  that  w]iich  prerails  at  present.  As  pricea  v 
be  differently  expressed  in  differeat  countries,  it  woald  still  be  nccefieary 
for  merchants  to  go  throngh  a  [rotiblwome  calcniation  in  order  to  com- 
pare foreign  with  domestic  prices.  If  a  ronnd  sum  were  mentioned,  it 
vonld  only  be  necessaiy  to  multiply  or  divide  by  five  or  twenty-five,  aa 
the  case  might  be,  but  ae  eacji  miontry  wunld  Btill  retain  its  oitq  silver 
coin,  a  fiirther  calmhitioa  vonid  be  required  wh<:n  any  fiaction  of  leea 
than  five  francs  was  mentioned.  Traveller?,  however,  would  find  a 
great  convenience  in  being  able  to  take  |;old  coins  from  one  conntiy  to 
another  without  the  tronble  of  changing  them,  and  the  labour  of  rc-coin- 
ing  gold  which  had  been  already  stamped  by  foreign  Mints  wonld  be 
dispensed  with.  But  althongh  the  change  appears  easy,  it  is  perhaps  ite 
very  amallness  which  prevents  people  trom  adopting  it.  The  income- 
tax  became  more  nnpopnlar  in  proportion  as  its  amount  was  diminished, 
foecaose  the  smaller  the  amoant  was  the  more  keenly  the  annoyanc* 
which  its  collection  entailed  was  felt.  So  it  is  nith  the  change  in  the 
coinage.  The  amonnt  of  gold  in  a  sovereign  is  equal  to  that  which  in 
France  is  coined  into  25f.  22c.,  and  in  order  to  bring  the  80\-ereign  into 
harmony  with  the  French  coinage  it  must  be  made  equal  to  25f.  csactlf.— 
If  the  value  of  the  sovereign  were  thus  reduced,  it  would  be  neceesaijH 
to  re-adjust  every  ontstandiiiir  account  l-etweeii  debtor  and  creditor.^ 
Every  fdndholder,  every  possessor  of  raUway  debentures,  every  morlr 
gagee,  would  be  entitled  to  a  small  nominal  addition  to  the  interest 
which  he  received  in  order  to  compcneate  for  the  change  in  the  coin, 
and  the  labour  involved  in  these  calculations  would  be  Jmrnenae. 
Where  the  amoant  was  too  small  for  the  proportional  addition  to  be 
made  in  any  coin  which  circulated  in  the  country,  one  of  the  parties 
concerned  must  submit  to  a  loss  which,  although  small,  wonld  be 
iDconvenient  to  the  poor  people  concerned.  All  this  inconvenience  might, 
howerer,  be  avoided  in  the  case  of  England,  by  a  plan  to  be  coiuddered 
further  on.  Bat,  in  any  case,  some  change  in  our  coinage  would  be 
uDavoidafole,  and  would  haye  the  disadvantage  always  attendant  on  an 
innovation.  As  the  French  coinage  already  numbers  gold  pieces  of  5,  10, 
uid  20f.,  it  was  determined  at  the  Conference  that  no  pieces  should  be 
issued  which  were  not  multiples  of  5f.,  and  this  would  entail  the  aban- 
donment of  the  half-eovereign,  which  is  equivalent  to  12f.  50c.  There 
is  already  a  lOf.  piece,  and  a  15f.  piece  may  hereafter  be  imned,  so  that  a 
half-sovereign  being  intermediate  between  the  two,  would  be  perpetaally 
liable  to  be  mistaken  for  the  one  or  the  other;  and  this  was  the 
chief  reason  which  led  to  its  condemnation  at  the  Conference.  If,  how- 
ev^,  Eng^h  accounts  were  still  kept  in  pounds  and  shiUings,  it  woold 
b  be  ntber  inconvenient  to  have  no  gold  coin  equivalent  to  half  the  unit 
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of  account.  This  inconveiuence  would  be  done  awaj  with  if  it  were 
decided  to  make  a  more  sweeping  change,  and  to  substitute  francs  and 
centimes  for  pounds  and  shiUmgs  in  all  accounts ;  and  such  a  change  is 
very  desirable  for  another  reason  besides  the  advantage  of  uniformity, 
although,  of  course,  it  would  necessitate  a  great  deal  of  labour. in  the 
first  instance.  It  woidd  bring  the  advantage  of  a  decimal  coinage,  which 
would  save  all  the  labour  of  division  which  must  now  be  gone  through 
whenever  a  column  of  shillings  or  pence  has  been  added  up,  and  which, 
however  readily  it  may  be  performed  by  practised  accountants,  must  yet 
amount  to  a  large  aggregate.  On  the  other  hand,  the  adoption  of  so 
small  an  unit  as  the  franc  would  considerably  increase  the  labour  of 
writing  where  large  sums  are  concerned ;  where  the  amount  is  expressed 
in  figures,  the  increase  is  not  worth  taking  into  account ;  but  where  it  has 
to  be  written  in  words,  as  must  always  be  done  in  cheques  and  bills,  the 
longer  time  required  for  the  purpose  would  be  a  serious  objection.  This 
objection  would  apply  Avith  less  force  to  the  introduction  of  dollars  and 
cents.,  which  would  equally  secure  the  advantage  of  a  decimal  coinage ; 
and  perhaps  a  still  better  plan  would  be  to  give  a  new  name  to  the  sum 
of  lOOf.,  and  to  keep  accounts  in  these  units  in  francs  and  centimes. 
The  large  transactions  which  have  now  to  be  recorded  in  civilized  coun- 
tries render  it  desirable  to  use  a  larger  unit  than  even  the  English  pound, 
and  a  lOOf.  would  be  equal  to  four  of  these,  and  would  be  perfectly  com- 
patible with  the  existing  French  coinage.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  national 
vanity  will  not  interfere  to  prevent  one  nation  from  adandoning  its  own 
system  in  favour  of  a  foreign  one,  and  the  English  system  not  being 
a  decimal  one,  ought,  in  any  case,  to  be  abandoned.  The  great  simplicity 
of  the  French  system  has  induced  me  to  employ  it  throughout  this  work 
for  expressing  weights,  measures,  and  coins.  The  superiority  of  the 
Freuch  system  is  nowhere  more  evident  than  where  we  have  to  deal 
with  the  coins  which  are  all  fixed  so  as  to  correspond  with  easily- 
remembered  weights;  while  the  fineness  is  expressed  by  the  simple 
method  of  giving  the  number  of  parts  of  fine  gold  in  each  thousand  of 
the  whole  weights.  The  standard  adopted  in  France,  and,  indeed,  in 
most  countries,  is  that  of  900  parts  of  fine  gold  and  100  of  alloy, 
while  that  adopted  in  England  is  917  of  fine  gold  and  83  of  alloy, 
which  is  called  in  England  22  carats  fine.  It  would  be  necessary  for 
the  fineness  of  the  sovereign  to  be  reduced  to  900  in  order  to  assimilate 
it  to  the  French  coinage,  and  the  increase  of  the  alloy  being  greater 
than  the  diminution  of  the  gold,  the  new  sovereign  would  be  somewhat 
heavier  than  the  old  one.  So  slight  a  change  would  not  make  any 
material  difference  in  the  durability  of  the  coin,  and  no  objection  raised 
on  such  a  score  would  be  entitled  to  much  consideration.    Some  people 
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may  suppose  that  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  admit  into  circnlation 
gold  coins  of  so  small  a  size  as  5-iTanc  pieces ;  but  this  inconyenience 
cannot  be  great,  for  if  the  English  do  not  like  to  use  such  pieces,  they 
need  not  ask  for  them  at  the  banks  or  at  the  Mint ;  and  those  which 
happen  to  be  brought  over  by  foreigners  will  soon  be  sent  abroad  agam. 
Swit2serland  is  one  of  the  parties  to  the  convention,  and  5-franc  pieces 
are  therefore  allowed  to  circulate  within  it,  but  as  the  Swiss  are  not 
partial  to  these  coins  their  circulation  is  but  small.  After  all  that  can 
be  done  by  treaties  to  establish  uniformity,  the  effects  of  inveterate 
custom  may  still  remain  to  deprive  traders  of  the  full  advantage  which 
might  be  obtained  from  it.  Governments  may  determine  what  coins 
shall  be  allowed  to  circulate  within  their  dominions,  but  they  cannot 
compel  private  individuals  to  keep  their  accounts  according  to  the 
reckoning  prescribed  by  the  coinage.  The  public  accomits  may  be  kept 
according  to  a  new  stcmdard,  but  the  old  one  may  still  be  retained  by 
private  merchants  in  spite  of  the  trouble  required  to  calculate  prices 
when  the  coins  do  not  correspond  with  the  system  used  for  accounts. 
Sixty  years  have  gone  by  since  the  guinea  was  replaced  by  the  sovereign, 
and  yet  we  know  how  many  are  the  cases  in  which  guineas  are  still  paid 
where  sovereigns  would  certainly  be  used  if  no  such  coin  as  the  guinea 
had  ever  existed.  In  other  countries  the  adherence  to  old  customs  has 
been  carried  to  a  much  more  iuconvenient  extent.  In  Xe^^'foundIalld, 
for  instance,  accounts  are  kept  in  pounds  and  shillings,  but  the  nominal 
pound  is  only  equal  to  1 6s.  8d.  in  actual  coin,  and  a  sovereign  is  suffi- 
cient to  discharge  a  nominal  debt  of  24s.  ;  so  that  whenever  coins  are 
transferred,  one-fifth  has  to  be  added  to  their  amount  when  the  transac- 
tion is  entered  in  an  account-book.  Down  to  1878,  the  accounts  of  the 
Bank  of  Ilamburgli  were  kept  in  marks,  although  no  such  coin  had 
circulated  in  Hamburgh  or  any  other  part  of  (rcrmany  for  centuries ;  if, 
indeed,  it  had  ever  circulated  at  all.  At  Ypres,  too,  accounts  arc  still 
kept  in  money  which  does  not  coiTcspond  to  any  existing  coin,  altliough 
in  that  town,  as  in  the  rest  of  Beli^ium,  all  payments  arc  actually  made 
in  francs  or  other  coins  based  upon  the  franc.  A  similar  difficulty  has 
been  experienced  in  establishing  uniformity  of  weights  and  measures. 
A  clause  of  Magna  Charta  enacted  that  there  should  only  be  one  weiirlit 
and  one  measure  for  the  whole  of  England,  but  although  many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  enforce  this  desirable  uniformity,  it  has  not  vet  been 
established.  Even  now,  the  hundredweight  used  at  Liverpool  is  not 
the  same  as  that  used  in  London,  and  the  mode=5  of  v>'eighing  coals  are 
different  in  different  colhery  districts.  It  would  be  rash,  therefore,  to 
expect  complete  success  for  any  attempt  to  estal  »lis]i  an  uniform  -system 
of  accounts  by  force  of  law ;  but  even  partial  success  would  confer  a 
great  benefit  on  the  commercial  community. 
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In  order  to  effect  a  complete  union  among  all  conntries,  it  is  necessary 
that  all  should  agree  to  adopt  a  common  standard.    The  question  of  the 
best  standard  was  fully  considered  at  the  Conference,  and  a  single  gold 
standard  was  recommended  for  general  adoption.    This  is  the  system 
which  already  prevails  in  England,  but  the  double  standard  is  still 
maintained  in  the  countries  which  are  parties  to  the  Monetary  Conven- 
tion, and  the  incompatibility  of  the  two  systems  was  assigned  by  the 
English  Government  as  a  reason  for  declining  to  enter  into  the  Monetary 
Union.    As  long  as  the  double  standard  is  maintained  there  is  always  a 
danger  of  one  of  the  two  precious  metals  giving  place  to  the  other,  and 
silver  would  by  this  time  have  expelled  gold  from  the  Monetaiy  Union 
if  legislative  measures  had  not  been  adopted  to  prevent  it.     A  countiy 
which  has   long    been   accustomed  to   a    gold   standard   is  naturally 
unwilling  to  submit  to  the  inconvenience  of  using  so  bulky  a  metal  as 
silver  in  all  large    transactions,    and  the  English  Government  was 
justified  in  refusing  to  expose  its  subjects  to  it.     If  England  had  joined 
the  Union,  but  at  the  same  time  stipulated  that  it  should  not  be  required 
to  accept  silver  coin  in  larger  amounts  than  fifty  francs,  the  advantages 
of  uniformity  would  have  been  lost  whenever  the  price  of  silver  feU 
below  a  certain  level,  and  it  could  not  then  be  foreseen  that  such  an 
event  would  be  followed  by  a  partial   abandonment  of  the  double 
standard  on  the  part  of  the  Monetary  Union.     It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  the  abandonment  has  not  been  more  complete,  and  that 
so  eminent  an  Economist  as  M.  Wolowski  should  have  come  forward 
to  defend  the  system  at  the  very  time  when  there  was  the  best  chance 
of  overthrowing  it.    Throughout  his  "  Question  Monetaire "  he  con- 
stantly repeats  that  the  double  standard,  to  some  degree,  protects  a 
country  from  a  change  in  the  value  of  money.  He  compares  it  to  the  use 
of  brass  and  steel  rods  in  the  gridiron  pendulum.*     If  all  the  rods  were 
made  of  the  same  metal,  they  would  all  expand  and  contract  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  temperature  rose  and  fell,  and  the  rate  of  vibration  would 
be  disturbed.     But  different  metals  are  affected  in  different  degrees  by 
changes  of  temperature,  and  the  disturbance  is  thus  reduced  to  a 
minimum  by  the  counteracting  influence  of  the  different  rods.     He  tells 
us  that,  in  the  same  way,  the  repeated  substitution  of  one  metal  for  the 
other  preserves  the  value  of  money  at  the  same  level,  and  points  to  the 
smallness  of  the  variation  in  the  proiK)rtion  of  the  two  metals  to  each 
other  as  a  proof  of  the  steadiness  of  the  value  of  money.     But  although 
the  maintenance  of  a  double  standard  has  undoubtedly  had  some  effect 
of  this  kind,  it  has  been  very  small  in  comparison  with  what  has  been 
brought  about  by  more  potent  causes.     In  an  earlier  chapter  I  have 
endeavoured  to  show  that  the  value  of  gold  has  fallen  25  per  cent,  since 

♦  «  Question  Monetaire.'*    Pnris,  1S69.    Page  12. 
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B  dbeoTcrie*,  wiule  Hie  ntmoct  extent  nf  the  floetnatioii  la 
d«  icin  of  dnr  has  not  beea  more  tfasn  4  per  eeat.  Tboee  who 
dgfliH  idiK  w  ntu  of  excbin^  are  prone  tn  imagine  that  tbef  bare 
jmnd  Uiat  there  hw  l«ai  no  ^nsit  duB^  in  the  mlae  of  an  artide 
wbea  th»  hare  fiiowii  tha:  it  viJl  parcfave  aesaij  the  same  quantity 
of  Botne  other  artide ;  bat  if  thi!  definition  which  has  been  employed 
thRioghom  ibu  work  be  adiopted,  there  cia  be  no  danger  of  falling  into 
fSdi  a  mistake.  CoQi[ariii^  ^:cild  uid  nhmr  with  labour,  ve  sec  that  a 
giren  qnantitT  of  eilhR-  metal  will  n»w  exchan^  for  about  tbree-foajtha 
of  the  qnuititjr  nf  Inhaor  which  it  cnnld  fonnalj  oommand,  and  that, 
therefore,  bnth  of  them  hare  fallen  in  pobUc  estimation ;  or,  in  other 
wonli,  that  their  valD«  has  &ll«o.  The  bll  wonld  hare  been  gmto-  if 
all  countries  bad  adopted  a  eingle  ^Id  standard  before  1848,  bat  the 
diflerEnce  b  so  tnoonsidenUc  aa  hardlf  to  be  worth  taking  into  aceonnt. 
If  this  difEcoltAr  nf  a  dilEenace  in  the  fitatulnnls  had  been  ramored, 
one  ^reat  oluacle  to  the  adbeston  of  England  to  the  Mooetarj-  Union 
would  have  been  rlMred  anaT.  and  the  aoxeaoa  of  so  important 
a  coiniuerrial  nation  is  almost  csKDtial  to  the  sncoese  of  the  mororoent. 
One  of  ilie  reasons  pat  forward  in  the  United  States  for  dedining  to  joii 
the  Union  ii,  tliat  Bo  laive  a  portion  of  American  oommeroe  ie  carried 
with  Eu;rli""i  i'i»l  it  would  he  better  to  wait  till  Ensrland  has  set  the 
example,  and  not  to  incur  the  trouble  of  readjosting  their  nwnetaiT 
arrangements  with  their  most  important  coBtotner.*  This  reason  tnaj 
be  no  more  than  a  convenient  excuse  for  postponing  a  tronblesome 
change,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  condact  of  Eng^d  should 
fhmish  even  an  excnsc  for  delay.  The  greater  the  number  of  coontriea 
which  join  the  Union,  the  greater  becomes  the  indccement  to  other 
conntriea  to  join  it ;  and  if  England  had  joioed  it,  the  Union  might 
have  been  expected  to  grow  larger  and  larger  like  a  rolling  BuowbalL 
Its  backwardness  has  not  onlj  ftimiahed  to  the  United  States  an  excuse 
for  doing  nothing,  but  has  encouraged  Germanj  in  adopting  the  singular 
couTBe  of  completely  revolutionising  its  currency  without  assimilating  it 
to  that  of  any  other  country.  The  States  which  now  compose  the 
German  Empire  formerly  possessed  several  different  systems  of  coini^ 
which  were  reduced  to  a  tolembic  uniformity  by  an  arrangement  con- 
cluded in  1857,  which  established  a  silver  standard  and  three  systems, 
baaed  respectively  on  the  Austrian  florin,  the  Rhenish  florin,  and  the 
PmsBian  thaler.  The  exclusion  of  Austria  from  the  Confederation 
reduced  the  number  from  three  to  two,  and  complete  nniformity  was 

*  See  Ur.  HuBgrare's  Evidence  in  Report  of  iDternaUonal  Coinage  ComndHion, 
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afterwards  established  by  a  law  which  came  into  force  at  the  commence- 
ment of  1875,  establishing  a  gold  standard,  and  making  a  new  coin,  the 
mark,  the  basis  of  the  coinage.  The  inconvenience  of  a  transition  from 
a  silver  to  a  gold  standard  proved  to  be  considerable,  but  it  was  submitted 
to  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  system  more  in  accordance  with  those  of 
other  civilized  countries,  and  it  is  astonishing  that  a  government  which 
was  bold  enough  to  adopt  such  a  course  should  have  missed  such  an 
opportunity  of  effecting  a  thorough  union  between  its  own  and  a  foreign 
system  the  merits  of  which  are  beyond  question.  It  would  have  been 
comparatively  easy  for  Germany  to  adopt  the  French  system,  which  it 
could  have  done  with  all  the  more  consistency  as  one  of  the  reasons  put 
forward  for  the  change  was  that  it  was  necessary  in  order  to  receive 
payment  of  the  French  war  indemnity.  Instead,  however,  of  doing  so,  a 
new  coin,  the  mark,  was  issued,  very  nearly,  but  not  exactly,  correspond- 
ing to  the  Englisli  shilling ;  and  a  20-mark  piece  was  coined,  which, 
while  too  small  to  be  equivalent  to  the  sovereign,  is  so  nearly  of  the 
same  size  that  it  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  one.  The  mark  was 
adopted  because  it  was  ^  of  a  thaler,  and  a  simple  division  by  three  was 
all  that  was  required  to  bring  old  accounts  under  the  new  reckoning ; 
but  when  it  is  considered  how  much  labour  must  have  been  gone  through, 
even  as  the  case  stands,  and  how  great  was  the  conftision  already  existing 
in  Germany,  where  the  coins  of  every  country  found  a  ready  circulation, 
it  does  seem  that  the  small  additional  trouble  which  the  adoption  of  the 
franc  would  have  caused,  would  have  been  far  outweighed  by  its  subse- 
quent advantages.  Already  there  were  the  English  sovereign,  containing 
7.82  grammes  of  fine  gold,  and  the  United  States'  half-eagle,  containing 
7.52  grammes ;  and  to  these  was  added  the  20-mark  piece  containing 
7.1  C  grammes,  while  about  the  same  time  the  Japanese  Government  took 
the  opportunity  of  reorganising  its  coinage  to  issue  a  new  5-yen  piece, 
with  7.5  grammes  of  fine  gold.  The  25-franc  piece,  which  was  proposed 
at  the  Monetary  Conference,  would  contain  7.26  grammes  of  fine  gold, 
and  is  thus  intermediate  between  the  German  and  the  Japanese  pieces; 
and  if  it  had  been  already  adopted  by  England,  France,  and  the  United 
States,  it  would  have  been  almost  too  absurd  for  the  German  Govern- 
ment to  issue  a  new  coin  so  nearly,  and  yet  not  quite,  resembling  it. 
The  Japanese  coin  was  probably  intended  to  circulate  along  with  the 
American  half-eagle,  and  the  resemblance  is  close  enough  for  it  to  do  so ; 
but  if  the  half-eagle  had  been  already  replaced  by  the  25-franc  piece, 
BO  intelligent  a  people  as  the  Japanese  would  not  have  gone  out  of  their 
way  to  establish  diversity. 

When  the  labours  of  the  Paris  Conference  were  concluded,  the  French 
Government  communicated  the  result  to  all  foreign  powers,  and  requested 
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them  to  state  whether  thej  were  willing  to  accede  to  the  proposed 
arrangement.  The  Knglisli  Government,  ItcFore  giving  a  fionl  answer, 
appointed  a  Royal  Commission  to  report  on  the  subject,  and  the  Bine 
Book  which  records  the  result  of  the  labours  of  the  Comraissiouers  is  i 
valuable  repertory  of  the  orgctmcnts  on  both  sides  of  the  question  aad  of 
the  facts,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  ufleful  iu  decidiujj  it,  A  study  of  the 
evidence  taken  by  the  Commissioners  affords  the  best  possible  nieaus  of 
realising  the  advantages  which  would  follow  from  uniformity,  and  showi 
how  much  favour  tiic  movement  has  already  found  among  the  merchants 
who  are  the  most  interested  in  its  success.  Although  the  witnesses  wen 
unanimous  in  desiring  unifonnity,  they  were  not  all  iu  favour  of  adopt- 
ing tho  partieularmc-thodofobtaiiiiuglliat  object,  the  feasibility  of  which 
the  CommisBioneTB  were  deputed  to  consider.  The  question  before  them 
was  whether  the  sovereign  should  bo  altensl  so  that  its  fineness  should 
be  900  instead  of  917,  and  the  quantity  of  pure  gold  which  it  oontaised 
reduced  from  7-3:^  grammes  to  7-S^  gnimme.%  and  to  this  qaeation 
several  of  the  witnesses  gave  a  negative  answer,  Mr.  Newmarch'a 
evidence  perhaps  atJbrda  the  Itest  specimen  of  the  riewa  of  this  party, 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  proceeding  from  iiis  premises,  hie  oonclu- 
aion  is  justifiable.  He  assumes  that  the  value  of  the  sovereign  will  iM  i 
reduced  in  proportion  to  the  diniinntion  of  the  gold;  that  ia  to  say,  by 
about  22  centimes  or  2d. ;  and  he  dilates  on  the  trouble  which  wonld  be 
caused  by  the  necessity  of  calculating  the  small  additions  which  most  be 
made  to  every  annuity  and  dividend,  and  by  the  disputes  to  which  such 
a  readjustment  might  give  rise.  He  points  out  that  the  proposed 
change  wonld  not,  after  all,  bring  complete  uniformity,  and  considers  that 
the  advantages  which  partial  assimilation  would  confer  are  not  suflicieut 
to  counterbalance  the  inconvenience  of  a  change.  His  evidence,  and 
that  of  other  witnesses  who  spoke  to  the  same  effect,  had  bo  much  infla- 
ence  with  the  Commissioners  that  they  reported  against  the  change,  and 
the  Government,  acting  on  their  recommendation,  declined  the  proposal 
of  the  French  Government.  This  was  in  18C8,  and  no  further  attempt 
has  been  made  to  reopen  the  question.  Yet  it  was  [xiinted  out  by  some 
of  the  witnesses  that  the  necessity  for  a  Bcries  of  troublesome  calcula- 
tions might  be  obviated  by  a  simple  plan  which  would  maintain  the 
sovereign  nt  its  former  value  though  it  contained  a  smaller  quantity  of 
gold.  This  plan,  which  was  alluded  to  above,  is  simply  to  impose  a 
seigniorage  so  that  the  value  of  the  coin  may  be  as  much  raised  by  the 
Mint  charge  as  it  is  reduced  by  t!ie  abstraction  of  gold,  and  may  thus 
remain  the  same  as  before.  A  kilogramme  of  gold  000  fine  is  now  coined 
into  122.9  sovereigns,  and,  under  the  new  arrangement,  would  t>e  coined 
into  124  sovereigns.    All  that  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  value  of  the 
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sovereign  at  the  same  level  as  before  is  to  cuact  that  a  person  who 
brings  a  kilogramme  of  sach  gold  to  the  Mint  shall  only  receive  122.9  of 
the  new  sovereigns  instead  of  recei\ing  the  whole  number  which  are  coined 
out  of  his  gold.    Of  course^  in  all  such  discussions  it  is  assumed  that  the 
value  of  gold  is  constant,  and  no  one  supposes  that  the  imposition  of  a 
seigniorage  can  give  steadmess  to  the  real  value  of  coin  when  that  of  the 
metal  of  which  it  is  composed  is  subject  to  fluctuations.  All  that  a  seignior- 
age can  do  is  to  fix  the  price  of  gold  measured  in  gold,  or,  in  other  wordn, 
to  fix  the  proportion  in. which  coin  and  bullion  shall  exchange  for  each 
other.   The  English  Government  does  not  guarantee  its  subjects  agaiuBt 
all  changes  in  the  value  of  money,  but  it  does  require  that  debts  shall  be 
discharged  by  means  of  a  definite  quantity  of  gold ;  and  it  would  not 
commit  any  breach  of  faith  if,  while  reducing  the  quantity  which  a  debtor 
is  bound  to  pay,  it  at  the  same  time  provided  that  this  smaller  quantity 
should  be  ^^rth  as  much  as  the  larger  quantity  would  have  been  if  no 
change  were  made.    By  the  imi)Osition  of  such  a  seigniorage  an  importer 
would  be  forced  to  give  as  much  bullion  for  one  of  the  new  sovereigns  os 
for  one  of  the  old  ones,  although  the  new  one  would  contain  less  gold. 
The  price  of  bullion  would  be  somewhere  about  8,070  francs  the  kilo- 
gramme, instead  of  8,095  francs,  as  at  present,  when  no  charge  is  made 
at  the  Mint,  and  nothing  but  the  small  charge  of  about  5  francs  per 
kilogranmie  is  made  by  the  Bank.    Such  a  seigniorage,  being  very  little 
more  than  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  coining,  would  not  hold 
out  any  great  temptation  to  private  coiners ;  and,  as  it  would  therefore 
be  impossible  for  the  holders  of  bullion  to  get  it  coined  except  at  the 
Mint,  the  market  price  would  conform  to  the  Mint  price,  which  would  be 
nominally  the  same  as  before.    No  one,  therefore,  who  received  one  of 
the  new  sovereigns  as  payment  of  a  debt  of  one  pound  would  have  any 
right  to  complain,  for  it  would  purchase  the  same  quantity  of  bullion  as 
one  of  the  old  ones  would  now  do,  and  whether  the  value  of  gold  fluc- 
tuated or  remained  stationary,  the  possessors  of  coin  would  be  in  the 
same  position  as  they  would  have  been  if  no  alteration  had  been  made. 
As  they  would  not  be  able  to  obtain  by  melting  down  coin  so  lar^^e  a 
quantity  of  bullion  as  they  could  before,  it  might  be  provided,  as  has 
been  proposed,  that  the  Bank  should  undertake  to  give  bar-gold  in 
exchange  for  sovereigns  at  the  rate  of  a  kilogramme  for  122.9  sovereignp 
which  would  enable  those  who  happened  to  require  buUion  to  obtain  it 
on  the  same  terms  as  before,  without  the  necessity  of  melting  down  coin 
This  function  is  abeady  undertaken  by  the  Bank,  and  as  there  would  be 
a  slight  difference  between  the  buying  and  the  selling  price,  it  would 
continue  to  derive  a  profit  ftx)m  this  source.    After  describing  this  pro- 
posal, the  commissioners  rejected  it  as  unsatisfactory  on  the  following 
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gronode  r — "If  the  value  of  Ihe  uew  coin  contuining  112  grains  of  fine 
gold  IB  to  bo  maiiUaincd  as  equal  to  that  of  the  eiiiting  sovereign  con- 
taioing  113  gruius,  by  the  powei-  which  the  hglder  of  it  is  to  have  of 
demanding  from  the  Mint  or  the  Bank  of  England  in  exchange  for  it 
113  grains  of  fine  gold  in  bar  it  ie  obvious  that  the  new  coin  beoomea 
only  a  token-c-oin,  the  value  of  which  is  maintained  by  its  convertibili^. 
It  OCHBCS,  however,  to  retain  its  qnality  of  being  the  standard  of  value ; 
and,  in  foot,  113  grains  of  fine  gold  in  bar  are  substituted  for  a  coin 
containing  that  iitiantity  of  Hue  gold  as  the  standard  poiuid  and  reieuun 
of  value  in  this  conntry.  The  reduction  of  the  value  of  the  sovereign 
and  pound  to  the  present  value  of  So  franca  is  eescntial  to  the  adoption 
of  the  I'ecommendfttion  of  the  Paria  Conference ;  and  if  this  reduction 
is  made,  we  are  of  opinion  that  coinpenBattou  must  be  given  to  the 
holdci's  of  obligations  expressed  in  terms  of  the  existing  currency,  and 
hence  nrises  the  necessity  for  a  readjustment  of  all  atatemenW  of  account 
and  for  many  very  comphcat«d  arrangementB."  (Report,  p.  13.)  What 
the  Commissioners  mean  by  a  token-coin  is  not  quite  clear.  A  token  ia 
usually  understood  to  be  a  symbol  of  faith  pledged,  which  will  be  kept 
however  much  the  material  symbol  may  have  been  defaced  or  mntikted. 
Silver  coins  in  this  conntry  may  be  Cunsidered  as  tokens,  fcir  tliey  are  1 
always  received  at  tlieir  full  nominal  riite  however  much  they  may  hava  " 
lost  by  wear.  Bank  notes,  too,  may  be  considered  as  tokens,  for  they 
will  be  honoured  even  though  reduced  to  half  their  size,  if  the  authori- 
ties of  the  issning  bank  are  satisfied  that  no  fraud  has  been  committfid. 
Such  would  not  be  the  case  with  gold  coin  if  the  proposed  sdieme  wen 
adopted,  for  they  would  still  be  refused  cnrruncy  when  reduced  below  k 
certain  weight  unless  some  alteration  were  made  in  the  law.  The 
ComnuEsionera  apparently  used  the  term  "token"  to  denote  a  coin 
whose  convertibility  causes  it  to  be  worth  more  than  its  weight  in 
bnUion  ;  and,  as  a  mere  question  of  names,  this  departure  from  estab- 
lished usage  would  be  insignificant.  But  by  a  curious  prooeas  of 
reasoning  they  seem  to  hare  eatisfied  themselves  that  such  a  tokeo 
cannot  be  a  standard  of  value,  and  while  they  hold  that  after  the  change 
the  standard  would  be  113  grains  of  fine  gold,  they  tell  ns,  in  the  Btme 
breath,  that  a  person  who  receives  a  coin  which  is  equal  in  value  to  tliis 
quantity  suffers  an  injury  because  he  does  not  receive  that  actual 
quantity.  They  do  not  deny  that  the  power  of  demanding  118  grains 
of  gold  in  exchange  for  a  sovereign  will  make  the  value  of  the  coin  equal 
to  that  of  that  quantity  of  bullion,  but  they  nevertheless  think  that 
creditors  ought  to  be  compensated  for  receiving  a  smaller  quantity  of 
gold  than  that  which  they  lent.  The  State  has  enacted  that  a  certain 
qnaatity  of  gold  is  Qeceseary  in  order  to  discharge  a  given  debt,  azid  hai 
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no  rights  iu  the  Commissionors*  opinion,  to  make  uiiy  ohiuiKU  in  tlio 
reckoning.  There  was  a  time  when  it  wiui  of  Homo  im|M)rtan(K)  to 
impress  upon  governments  the  proi)riety  of  maintaininj<  tlio  woi^ht  uiul 
fineness  of  the  coin  in  accordance  with  eHtabliHhcd  U8af(<j,  l)iit  at  tho 
present  day  there  can  be  no  reason  to  fear  that  tlio  Enj^lJHh  (iovonunont 
will  debase  the  coinage  in  order  to  C8ca{>e  from  a  portion  of  itn  liabilitlon. 
The  Commissioners  might  remember  that  tiie  mAo  reimon  why  Ntich 
debasement  is  objectionable,  is,  that  it  comjKjis  dcbtorH  to  ^ivo  a  i^roator 
value  than  they  have  bound  themselves  to  pay,  and  it  in  MtrariKo  iuduiHl 
to  make  this  a  reason  for  compelling  creditors  to  reccivu  Icmm  than  thoy 
have  a  right  to  because  the  weight  of  the  aoin  ha«  Inmn  altcn^l. 

The  inability  of  the  ComroissionerB  to  admit  that  the  qnantity  of  ^old 

in  the  coin  could  be  reduced  without  a  rea^ljustmcnt  of  all  \HHimmry 

engagements  was  the  principal,  if  not  the  sole  ruHivm  for  their  rojwtinf; 

the  scheme,  and  their  decision  is  the  more  to  l>e  regrettc^l  iMstmumi  tho 

imposition  of  a  seigniorage  is  highly  desirable  in  thiM  cy^untry,  'itiiitt  ti\tiiri 

from   the   advantages  of  assimilating  the  coinage   Up  that  of    ffiUar 

coontries.     Its  imposition,  if  accompanied  by  a  ('jjfrt^\Mulint(  rtn\ut!iioH 

in  the  contents  of  the  coin,  wonld  afford  a  favonral/l/;  op|x;rt(iriiiy  ffft 

undertaking  what  has  for  some  time  been  urgently  r<;'|iiin;^l,  a  nsftrntu^ 

tion  of  the  gold  coin.     Mr.  Jevons,  who  ban  gi%'eii  Cfftmuh^itifUs  idUmiUm 

to  the  subject,  and  the  results  of  wlK^^te  inventigatiorin  iif/\ntHr  in  Um 

evidence  before   the  Commiimon,  and  in  a  {jfi|X;r  in  the  jotiniAl  ^/f 

the  Statistical  Society  for  th^  year  IHfiH,  Ium  f:0/ui(s  Up  ih';  t:f/tutUm^m  itint 

about  30  per  cent,  of  the  gold  c^^in  liave  already  \j(:f!U  riAu/:tyi  U;l//W  iAm 

minimcun  weight  at  which  they  an;  allowed]  by  law  U/  *nr'MUkUi,    'T\$m 

state  of  thrn;^  cauises  con«id/^nil>l«;  hjm  Ut  t-jmutrj  S/suikHn^  Hi  A  *^'jm¥ftm\ 

annoyance  to  oiLer  f^noris  who  \ii^\f\if'M  Ut  t:fftuf',  ihU/  i^m^miifm  *4  Wu^tK 

coin.     To  call  in  ail  tL<:  ligiii  pi'/;^:ii  a;id  t//  y^\H  Uth  \j^AfUrh  tt^mr  tn^m 

in  exchange  would  \iAv%  ':fjTail*y:r^\Af:  ';2j/,fA«:  oii  tJjft  0'/i^iT7;«ywjt ;  i/ai 

the  reductfon  of  :Jje  goM  in  tJ^;  c^/»ft  aff^r'I*  w*  '>5^>rA;^!ty  ff^  ^^^^0$^ 

the  operacion  lioc  ocj  ik\\w/si\  \tMk  Iax  -^^'Xu  \jt'A.\^     \\  ^^^urh  ffjtu 

Mr.  Jevoii*'  csfcir::3jfcr.>/La  i.'a:  7'/  f>:T  '^;:.:-  'A  toh  *aMis^  w,'y*aK/r^  mn 

too  bearr  10  dr»?:ila.>;  »  5r.>frwy;  j/>:^aj*  ;  f,;A^  2.^  |Ay  '>%,tL  aar^  //  -^A* 

nghc  wei^JiX,  «:4  otJt  .>  j>tr  '^.-•..  v/>  ;,iriiX,     'n*^  ;^'/^,  v?,.*';?.  r-^/f 

be   derived   f*7  :ij^  MJ::i  *vz:.  ::jk^,U,7.  'V/»;;  u^,  ;,^^or  ^^^^s^    rwji 

be  EQorfe  iLai:  »=*.'a^.:  V/  ;at  tf>;  ^^^.o^hk  *A  u^.  t^c^  VA.-jk*/,v  4aut 

the  witLira-e*:    cf  --'.^   .-:,^^  o,.;.  f/'^;*  cif^r-^A/.y^,,     7.vt   »'..'iii»3'^umt 

the  CTyifl,  arji  v-.r.j-:  /vr::;.^,  v^^  0^-y^,,v^,»  *,',^  ;*.  fvA*t  >^  v^A^r 
part,  ac  ^jmc,  ciT  Tcii  Kt^^::^, '/  jT'-'-jT  ''^•'  '^''-'a  .v^  ^t^yuwu^t  i-wp  »vn. 
ones  ii  wa^i^  *  yjior:^  ^sua\jI  'a.  "i^^MUsfl  uy/t^. 
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Tliore  is  a  queatiou  coimect«d  nith  this  subject  which  nuuiy  peoplo 
have  been  pozzled  to  answer,  and  which  is  somotimcs  pat  in  such  a  way 
that  it  m  impoesible  to  answer  it.  A  sovereign  contains  as  miidi  gold 
as  25f.  L'2c.,  and,  therefore,  in  a  country  where  neither  English  nor 
French  coin  circulate,  it  would,  if  bought  as  bullion,  fetch  the  samfl 
price  as  25f,  22c.  in  French  coin.  We  therefore  say,  and  Bay  correctly, 
that  the  Bovereign  is  eqnal  in  value  to  25f,  22c.  Under  the  new  schema 
it  is  proposed  that  a  sovereign  shall  be  made  exactly  e<^]aal  to  25f.,  and 
shall  be  received  in  pnyment  of  thnt  amount  both  in  France  and  England. 
The  opponents  of  the  change  say  that  the  value  of  the  sovereign  will  he 
proportionately  reduced,  and  endeavour  to  place  those  who  would  avoid 
tills  result  by  means  of  a  setgnior^^  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  The 
sovereign,  they  say,  is  now  equal  to  25f.  22c.,  but  the  new  sovereign  will 
be  only  equal  to  25f. ;  and  they  ask.  How  is  it  possible  for  the  now 
sovereign  to  be  at  the  same  time  equal  to  the  old  soTcreign,  and  eqnal' 
to  S5f.,  which  are  nut  equal  to  the  old  sovereign  ?  If  two  things  Mft^ 
unequal  to  each  otlier,  how  can  a  third  thing  Ire  made  equal  to  each  tit 
them  ?  It  is  obvious  that  to  the  question  thus  put  no  answer  can  bs 
given,  but  there  are  two  loopholes  open  for  escaping  from  the  difficnlty. 
One  is  suggested  by  Mr.  EendrikB  in  a  iiaper  incladed  in  the  rep(«* 
Ahove  referred  to  (page  143).  He  tells  us,  tliat  though  the  sovereign  ' 
contains  as  much  griM  as  'J;A',  22c,.  it  is  not  worth  so  much  because  it 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Mint  at  a  much  smaller  charge  than  20f.  pieeee 
can  bo  obtained  from  the  French  Mint.  The  actual  charge  made  by  the 
French  Mint  ia  only  6f.  70c.  per  kilogramme,  which  ia  hardly  more  than 
the  charge  made  by  the  Bank  of  England,  to  which,  and  not  to  the 
Mint,  bullion  imported  to  England  is  almost  always  taken.  But, 
according  to  Mr.  Hendriks,  so  long  a  delay  must  be  submitted  to  befbre 
the  importer  of  bullion  receives  his  coin,  that  a  serious  addition  to  the 
cost  of  obtaining  coin  is  occasioned  by  the  toss  of  interest  during  the 
time  that  the  gold  is  kept  at  the  Mint.  Before  1850  this  delay  did  not 
exceed  eight  days,  but  the  Galifomian  discoveries  brought  such  an 
enormous  amount  of  work  to  the  French  Mint,  that  it  was  found 
impossible  to  deliver  the  coin  so  quickly,  and  a  decree  was  issued 
relieving  the  Mint  from  the  ohhgation  of  coining  more  than  l,0OO,0O0f. 
a  day.  Between  1850  and  1857,  the  delay  olten  amounted  to  more  than 
two  months,  and  calculating  the  rate  of  interest  at  5  per  cent,  pa* 
annum,  it  would  appear  that  the  value  of  coin  must  thus  have  been 
raised  1  per  cent,  above  that  of  bullion.  One  per  cent,  is  very  nearly 
the  extent  of  the  proposed  redaction  in  the  contents  of  a  sovereign  ;  and 
thns,  if  we  follow  Mr.  Hendriks,  we  get  out  of  the  difficulty  by  BUpposing 
that  the  sovereign  is  at  [sesent  equal  to  25  &anc8,  not  to  25£  SSc., 
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whidi  contain  as  mndi  gold  as  it  does.    Thns,  both  the  old  and  the  new 
BOTereign  are  equal  to  25£,  bat  the  latter  k  in  more  perfect  harmony 
with  the  French  coinage  ;  and  if  this  yiew  be  correct,  there  is,  of  ooniae^ 
no  occasion  for  ccHnpensaticRi.    Unfortonateljy  howev^,  it  appears  firom 
Mr.    Sejd's    "'Qoestion   of  Seigniorage"  that  this   state  of   things 
no    longer   prerailsy    and   that    the    French    Mint   has    for    many 
years  past  retomed  coin  for  bollion  after  a   very  short  delay,  so 
that  nothing  like  one  per  cent  can  be  allowed  for  loss  of  interest. 
Whfle  the  substitntion  of  gold  for  sUver  was  in  progreas,  the  Mint  was 
heaTily  taxed,  for  the  whde  coinage  required  to  be  renewed ;  bat  now 
that  the  sabstitation  has  been  completed,  there  is  no  extraordinary  press 
of  work  at  the  Mint,  and  though  the  decree  of  1850  is  still  in  force,  its 
provisions  do  not  oppose  any  impediment  to  the  public    We  are  thus 
constrained  to  admit  that  the  old  soTereign  is  equal  to  25f.  22c.,  while  the 
new  one  would  only  be  equal  to  25f. ;  but  even  this  does  not  establish 
the  oondnsion  that  the  two  are  unequal,  for  there  is  still  another 
alternative,  that  the  value  of  the  franc  will  be  raised  when  the  new 
system  comes  into  operation.    If  the  English  Government  imposes  a 
seigniorage  it  will  be  almost  necessary  for  the  French  Government  to 
impose  one  of  equal  amount  if  the  coins  of  both  countries  are  to  circu- 
late together.    Otherwise,  the  Mint  which  makes  the  lowest  charge  will 
be  required  to  do  all  the  work,  and  the  English  seigniorage  would 
become  inoperative  from  the  want  of  bullion  on  which  to  levy  it.    The 
matter  would,  no  doubt,  be  arranged  by  treaty  if  at  any  fiiture  time 
England  should  consent  to  join  the  Monetary  Union.  If  England  charged 
a  seigniorage,  and  France  did  not,  the  gold  coins  would  still  be  of  equal 
value  in  both  countries,  for  a  seigniorage  does  not  raise  the  value  of  a 
coin  when  compared  with  other  coins  in  circulation  at  the  same  place, 
but  only  affects  the  price  of  bullion  in  the  country  where  it  is  imposed. 
If  France,  as  might  be  expected,  should  impose  a  seigniorage  equal  to 
the  English  rate,  the  value  of  the  franc  would  be  as  much  raised  as  the 
weight  of  the  sovereign  was  diminished,  and  25f.  being  worth  as  much  as 
25f.  22c.  were  worth  before,  would  be  equal  to  the  sovereign  whose  value 
had  remained  unaltered.    It  will  be  seen  that  though  on  this  plan  no 
readjustment  of  bargains  would  be  necessary  in  England,  yet,  as  the 
value  of  the  franc  would  be  increased,  strict  equity  would  require  that 
French  debtors  should  be  compensated  for  the  increased  burden  which 
would  be  laid  upon  them.    The  conclusion  is  inevitable,  for  it  would  be 
utterly  inconsistent  to  make  the  imposition  of  a  seigniorage  a  ground  for 
rejecting  the  clauns  of  English  creditors,  and  not  to  admit  it  as  a  ground 
for  compensating  French  debtors.    The  question  is  one  which  interests 
Frenchmen  rather  than  Englishmen;  but,  although  in  strict  eqoi^ 
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the  claim  is  iiresiiitiblL',  vrc  m&y  »x  reasons  nh;  it  is  not  likely  ta 
asBnmc  sij  much  pronilnenoc  as  the  eimilar  <;laini  which  hmi  i.>ecn  die- 
cnsst'd  ill  England.  In  the  first  place,  the  French  peofJe  have  alrBady 
been  forced  to  subDiit  to  a  delay  in  coining,  which  has,  as  had  Ixwn  said, 
practically  amounted  to  a  set^^uoroge  as  higti  aa  ttie  one  propoeed,  nnd, 
at  the  time  when  this  was  the  case,  no  coiniwiisution  was  giveu  U* 
debtore.  Id  the  secoud  plau.-,  there  will  l>c  no  actnol  &ltcratioii  in  tbu 
French  coin ;  and,  as  the  law  entitles  the  creditor  to  a  certain  quantity  of 
gold,  and  doeB  not  provide  that  no  change  shall  bo  made  in  the  rules  of 
the  Mint,  the  letter  of  tlio  bond  will  Iw  adhered  to  if  he  still  receives 
the  Bame  qnantity  of  coin.  However  thJM  jxtint  may  he  settled,  it  is 
evident  that  if  tiie  sovereign  be  nnequal  to  the  25f,  piece,  the  one  cannot 
be  snbetituted  for  the  other  without  loss  or  tronble  being  imiioeed  upon 
somebody ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  th&t  somelxxly  will  consent  to  bear 
it  for  the  sake  of  the  general  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  change.  A 
generation  which  has  undergone  a  fall  of  25  per  cent,  iii  the  value  of 
gold  without  any  general  revisiou  of  eontracls,  might  couseiit  to  eabuiit 
to  an  alteration  of  one  per  cent,  in  the  value  of  the  coin. 

As  the  labours  of  the  Paris  Conference  have  resulted  in  the  elaboration 
of  a  scheme  which,  if  adopted,  wonld  harmouise  the  existing  currencies 
of  nearly  the  whole  world,  it  is  hardly  desirable  for  the  advocates  of 
nniforiuity  to  w;t  to  work  to  invent  a  new  s*Tstora  whiehis  to  take  the 
place  of  all  those  which  are  now  in  use,  M.  Chevalier  has  proposed 
that  the  unit  should  be  a  coin  containing  ten  grammes  of  pore  gold, 
which  he  favours  merely  on  account  of  its  fitting  in  with  the  metric 
system.  On  a  former  occasion  he  objected  to  the  abandonment  of  silver 
ae  a  standard  of  value,  because  the  silver  frauc  consisted  of  exactly  -Ij 
grammes  of  pure  silver,  while  the  gold  irsnc  does  not  contain  such  an 
eagUy-remembered  amount.  Dr.  Farr  proposes  to  take  as  the  unit  a  coin 
weighing  8  grammes,  and  consisting  of  gold  900  fine.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  25f  piece  would  not  exactly  correspond  to  this 
description,  as  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  of  them  would  weigh  a 
kilogramme — not  one  hundred  and  twenty-five,  as  would  ho  the  case 
with  the  coins  proposed  by  Dr.  Farr.  A  very  alight  alteration  would  be 
required  to  bring  the  pieces  to  this  exact  weight ;  but  as  the  kilogrunme 
would  then  he  coined  into  3,1 26  francs  instead  of  3,100  francs,  the  whole 
question  of  compensation  would  be  reopened.  Either  of  these  scheines 
would  deserve  consideration  if  all  nations  were  prepared  to  enter  on  a 
new  course,  but  the  difficulty  of  inducing  them  to  make  even  a  slight 
change  is  so  great  that  Uttle  can  be  gained  by  preparing  a  scheme  for 
a  complete  revolution.  The  advantages  of  a  decimal  coinage  have  often 
been  dwelt  on,  and  some  schemes  have  been  proposed  for  iutrodaoing  it 
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into  England  without  doing  more  violence  than  necessary  to  the  existing 
system.  That  which  has  obtained  most  favour  is  known  bb  the  pound 
and  mil  scheme,  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  divide  the  pound  into 
1,000  mils  instead  of  960  farthings,  but  to  make  no  alteration  in  the 
value  of  the  shilling  or  of  any  larger  coin.  This  scheme  would  have 
had  the  disadvantage  of  disturbing  the  numerous  small  bargains  con- 
cluded among  the  poorer  classes,  who  would  gain  very  little  by  the 
new  arrangement.  Mr.  Musgrave,  the  Governor  of  South  Australia, 
suggests*  that  a  half-sovereign  should  be  called  a  pound,  and 
accounts  should  be  kept  in  these  and  in  shillings.  All  that  would  be 
necessary  to  bring  old  accounts  into  the  new  system  would  be  to 
divide  by  two.  Another  scheme  has  been  proposed  which  would  leave 
the  penny  unaltered  and  raise  the  pound  so  as  to  be  ^equal  to  250 
pence,  or  1,000  farthings.  This  scheme,  while  it  would  not  inflict 
much  inconvenience  on  the  poorer  classes,  and  would  in  many  respects 
be  convenient  to  the  whole  community,  would  yet  cause  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  in  recalculating  all  considerable  payments,  while  it  would  not 
quite  bring  the  sovereign  into  harmony  with  the  American  half-eagle, 
which  would  closely  resemble  it.  It  may  be  said  generally  of  all  these 
schemes,  that,  whatever  their  individual  merits  may  be,  none  of  them 
can  compare  with  that  proposed  at  the  Paris  Conference  in  any  of  the 
requisites  for  a  great  monetary  reform. 

♦  Studies  on  Political  Economy,  1876,  p.  42. 
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PEOmBITIOH  OF   USURY — IKTBEEST   ON  STOCKS — RATS   OP    DIS0Ot7ST 

erOCK  EXCIUKQS  BPBCITLATION — FOEEIGS    INVESTMEIITS. 

Ik  every  cocntry  there  hits  probably  been  a  time  ivhen  the  lending  of 
money  at  interest  has  been  discouraged,  cither  by  law  or  by  opinion. 
It  ifl  well  fcno(vn  how  tlie  Jewish  law  prohibited  the  Jews  from  taking 
OBury  eicept  from  foreigners,  who  were  not  considered  to  be  entitled  to 
the  same  consideration  as  fellow-cicizenE.  It  is  ciiriong  that  when  the 
Jews  were  scattered  throughout  Chriatendom  they  should  have  been 
enabled  to  carry  on  this  very  bnaincsa  by  tJiis  exception  in  regard  to 
foreigaers,  wliile  tbe  Christian  Governments  allowed  them  a  virtnal 
monopoly.  It  was  sinful  according  to  the  opinions  prevalent  in  the  middle 
^es  for  a  Christian  to  lend  money  on  usury,  and  Christians  were  there- 
fore forbidden  to  do  so ;  bnt  as  tbe  J&ws  were  already  damned  on  account 
of  their  creed,  it  was  not  thought  worth  while  to  prevent  them  fi-om 
committing  one  sin  more,  and  they  were  accordingly  allowed  to  engage 
in  the  business.  The  monopoly  which  they  thus  enjoyed  must  no  doubt 
have  greatly  coiitributtd  to  aecnrethGin  wealth  and  influence.  Aristotle,' 
as  is  well  known,  considered  that  nsuiy  ought  to  be  altogether  pro- 
hibited aa  a  dishonourable  practice,  and  one  which  was  altogether 
against  nature.  He  considered  it  legitimate  for  traden  to  make  a  profit 
bj  supplying  commodities  to  consmnen,  but  he  thought  that  merely 
lending  money  was  not  increasing  the  stock  of  commoditiee,  bot  was 
making  a  profit  at  the  expense  of  other  people.  He  doubtless  wonid  not 
have  objected  to  a  person  receiving  money  for  the  hire  of  a  honae,  and 
yet  the  gain  which  is  thus  made  is  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  hiier 
quite  as  much  as  the  interest  on  a  loan  at  the  expense  of  the  borrower. 
When  a  man  borrows  money,  he  generally  spends  it  on  commodities,  and, 
by  means  of  these,  obtains  a  profit  which  enables  him  to  pay  the  inte- 
rest ;  and  it  con  make  no  difference  whether  the  purchase  is  e^ctod  by 
the  lender  or  the  borrower.  In  either  case,  what  the  borrower  wants  is 
the  commodity,  and  he  accepts  money  as  the  most  convenient  means  of 
procuring  what  he  requires.  If  he  spends  it  in  the  pnrchase  of  a  house, 
he  will  be  able  to  let  the  honse  for  an  annual  rent ;  and  if  he  were  not 
required  to  pay  interest  he  would  make  a  considerable  profit,  and  wonld 
yet  be  able  at  any  time  to  obtun  by  selling  the  house  a  sum  sufficient  to 
■  Politics,  Book  t,  ob^h  10  (OoBgnn't  Edition). 
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repay  the  loan.  The  lender,  on  the  other  hand,  hafing  parted  with 
his  money,  would  be  deprived  of  a  similar  opportunity  of  making  a 
profit ;  so  that  lending  without  interest  would  be  in  eflTect  giving  away 
something  in  addition  to  the  amount  of  the  loan.  Money  does  not 
breed  money,  but  it  is  not  therefore  unnatural  to  make  money  bring  in 
money,  for  it  enables  its  possessor  to  buy  plants  or  animals  which  will 
breed  according  to  their  kind,  and  the  profit  which  may  be  thus  secured 
being  obtained  at  the  lender's  expense,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  bor* 
rower  should  not  compensate  him  for  the  sacrifice  undergone.  The  pre- 
judice which  has  always  existed  against  money-lending  is  mainly  due 
to  the  fact  that  those  who  engage  in  it  seem  to  make  a  living  by  taking 
advantage  of  other  people's  necessities ;  and,  as  far  as  concerns  the  lowest 
class  of  these  dealers,  the  opinion  is  probably  well-founded.  The  money- 
lenders who  send  circulars  to  young  officers  and  undergraduates,  o£for*> 
ing  to  lend  money  on  personal  security,  cannot  be  actuated  by  a  mere 
desire  to  obtain  a  living  by  supplying  the  wants  of  other  people.  It  is 
clear  from  the  way  in  which  these  ofiTers  are  worded  that  they  desire  to 
tempt  imprudent  young  men  into  extravagance  in  order  that  they 
themselves  may  obtain  a  profit  by  ruining  their  unfortunate  customers, 
or  by  working  on  the  feelings  of  parents  or  others  who  are  interested 
in  them.  It  is  not,  however,  because  they  lend  money,  but  because  they 
try  to  tempt  others  to  run  into  debt  that  they  are  justly  regarded  as  a 
disreputable  class  of  men«  The  same  stigma,  in  &ct,  attaches  to  another 
class  of  men  who  tempt  people  to  extravagance  by  supplying  them  with 
commodities  on  credit.  The  tallymen  who  induce  the  wives  of  miners 
to  buy  dresses  and  other  articles  on  credit,  promising  that  they  will 
never  importune  for  payment,  and  who  then  transfer  the  debt  to  a  third 
party  who  sues  for  the  money,  are  justly  regarded  as  a  public  nuisance, 
who  ought  to  be  as  far  as  possible  discouraged  by  law.  But  the  mere 
lending  of  money,  or  of  money's  worth  to  be  repaid  with  an  addition,  does 
not  in  itself  constitute  an  injury  to  anyone,  but  confers  a  benefiton  both 
parties  concerned.  The  debtor  has  to  pay  more  than  he  receives,  but 
the  loan  either  enables  him  to  secure  a  profit,  or  saves  him  from  incurring 
a  loss.  In  most  cases  where  high  interest  is  paid,  the  loan  is  required  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  selling  commodities,  and  everyone  knows  how 
enormous  is  the  loss  consequent  on  a  forced  sale.  When  tHe  goods  of  a 
bankrupt  are  sold  by  auction,  it  is  thought  a  great  piece  of  luck  if  they 
realise  three-quarters  of  the  usual  price.  By  borrowing  money  for  three 
months,  a  tradesman  may  avoid  the  necessity  of  such  a  sale,  and  even  if 
he  has  to  pay  interest  at  the  rate  of  40  per  cent,  per  annum, 
he  will  only  lose  10  per  cent,  instead  of  .25  per  cent.  While,  therefore, 
such  an  arrangement  is  profitable  to  the  borrower,  it  is  advantageous 
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to   the   lender,  and  need    not   bring  ^    anj   extraordinary   profit 
to    those    who    carry   on    the   business.     The   profit   on    a  single 
transaction  appears  large,  but  there  is  a  considerable  risk  in  a  busi- 
ness where  unusually  high  rates  are  eliarged ;  and,  in  £act,  the  rates 
are  made  high  in  order   that    repayments   by  solvent  debtors   may 
compensate  the  losses  sustained  in  cases  where  the  debtors  are  insolvent 
or  dishonest.    The  legal  prohibition  of  usury  tends  rather  to  aggravate 
the  haidships  of  the  debtors,  for  it  introduces  further  risk  against  whidi 
the  lender  must  guard  himself,  viz.,  the  loss  inflicted  by  the  legal 
penalty  if  the  transaction  is  detected.     They  can  only  protect  them- 
selves by  charging  a  higher  rate ;  so  that  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other 
instances,  the  interference  of  the  Government  only  injures  those  whom 
it  is  intended  to  relieve.  A  loan  is  a  transaction  which  it  is  so  easy  to  keep 
secret  that  it  is  practically  impossible  for  a  law  against  usury  to  be  en- 
forced ;  and,  indeed,  it  frequently  happens  that  the  very  government  which 
forbids  usury  is  obliged  to  borrow  money  at  high  rates  from  the  very  men 
whose  business  it  seeks  to  annihilate.    The  facility  of  evasion  applies 
equally  to  all  laws  for  regulating  the  rate  of  interest,  which,  so  &r  as 
they  have  any  effect  at  all,  defeat  their  own  end.  Money-lending  must  be 
carried  on,  and  must,  therefore,  bring  a  profit  to  those  engaged  in  it, 
and  competition  will  insure  that  the  rates  char<]:ed  will  not  be  higher 
than  is  required  to  brino;  profits  in  tlie  trade  to  tlie  s«ime  level  as  in  other 
trades,  regard  being  had  to  its  peculiar  disadvantages.     The  law  cannot 
enable  the  average  borrower  to  obtain  money  on  terms  wliich  are  not 
profitable  to  the  lenders,  and  on  terms  which  are  profitable  he  will 
always  be  able  to  borrow  without  the  assistance  of  the  law.     If  the  legal 
rate  be  fixed  above  that  which  is  usually  charged,  the  law  may  remain 
harmless  so  long  as  it  is  inoperative ;  but  whenever  it  becomes  necessary 
to  exceed  the  legal  maximum,  the  debtors  must  suffer  an  additional  lo^ 
in  order  to  compensate  the  risk  incurred  by  breaking  the  law.  The  distress 
occasioned  by  the  commercial  crisis  of  1825  was,  as  Tooke  tells  us,  mucli 
aggravated  by  the  usury  laws.    At  that  time  it  was  illegal  to  lend  money 
at  a  higher  rate  than  5  per  cent.,  and  although  it  was  commonly  lent  at 
higher  rates,  respectable  establishments  like  the  Bank  of  England  did 
not  venture  to  break  the  law.     At  the  time  of  the  crisis  it  was  impossible 
for  these  banks  to  lend  at  5  per  cent,  in  sufticient  quantities  to  supply 
the  wants  of  borrowers,  though  they  might  have  been  able  to  do  so  at  7 
or  8  per  cent.,  and  they  were  therefore  obliged  to  refuse  many  applica- 
tions.    Those  who  were  thus  refused  were  not  thereby  enabled  to  obtain 
money  on  favourable  terms,  but  were  obliged  to  borrow  at  30  or  even  40 
per  cent,  from  a  less  scrupulous  class  of  money-lenders,  and,  in  the  last 
resort,  to  sell  their  wares  at  a  much  greater  sacrifice.    A  great  alteration 
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was  made  in  these  laws  in  1839,  when  commercial  bills  were  exempted 
from  their  operation,  and  a  further  change  was  made  in  1854,  when 
mortgages  were  similarly  exempted.     This  amounted  to  their  virtual 
repeal,  though  there  is  still  a  class  of  cases  in  which  the  law  endeavours 
to  protect  debtors  against  the  consequences  of  their  poverty.     It  still 
forbids  pawnbrokers  to  charge  more  than  5  per  cent,  interest  on  their 
advances,  and  this  last  relict  of  the  usury  laws  has  met  with  the  approval 
of  Mr.  Rogers,  who  speaks  of  it  as  follo^vs  : — "  The  law  controls  certain 
trades,  regulating,  for  example,  the  hours  during  which  public-houses 
may  be  opened  ;  determining  the  rates  of  interest  which  pawnbrokers 
may  exact  on  pledges ;    fixing  the  maximum  fare  which  public  con- 
veyances can  charge  for  the  services  which  they  render.     In  these  and 
many  other  cases  which  might  be  cited,  the  Government  is  rightly 
occupied  in  protecting  the  weak  against  the  strong ;  in  preventing  the 
liolder  of  a  supply,  the  demand  for  which  is  urgent  and  temporary,  from 
taking  advantage  of  the  position  which  he  occupies."     (Manual,  p.  235.) 
Yet  the  same  reasons  which  have  been  urged  to  show  that  the  rate  of 
interest  on  ordinary  loans  cannot  be  regulated  by  the  State  for  the 
benefit  of  debtors,  are  equally  applicable  to  the  case  of  pawnbrokers. 
They,  like  other  lenders,  must  charge  snch  a  rate  as  will  bring  them  in 
ail  adequate  profit,  and  tlieir  competition  will,  as  in  other  trades,  fix  the 
rate  at  such  a  point  as  to  bring  in  ordinary  profit.     If  5  per  cent,  were 
too  low  for  this  purpose,  pawnbroking  would  not  be  carried  on  ;  and,  in 
point  of  fact,  means  are  devised  for  evading  the  provisions  of  the  law, 
strict  as  they  appear.     One  obvious  method  would  be  for  the  pawnbrokers 
to  advance  a  smaller  sum  than  the  goods  are  worth,  and  to  take  the 
chance  of  their  not  being  redeemed ;  and,  to  prevent  this,  the  law  requires 
that  the  goods,  if  not  redeemed  within  12  months,  shall  be  sold  by 
auction,  and  that  the  excess  of  the  price  which  they  fetch  over  the 
amount  of  the  loan  shall  be  restored  to  the  person  who  pledged  them. 
In  fact,  however,  these  persons  very  seldom  exercise  this  right,  and 
pawnbrokers,  no  doubt,  make  a  considerable  profit  in  this  way  beyond 
what  the  law  intended  that  they  should.    They  also  make  something  by 
charging  for  the  ticket  which  they  give  whenever  an  article  is  pledged, 
and  by  requiring  the  customer  to  take  a  number  of  tickets  when  several 
articles  are  pledged  at  the  same  time,  although  one  would  be  sufficient. 
Other  laws  might  be  devised  to  prevent  these  evasions,  but  a  law  is  of 
little  use  when  those  for  whom  it  is  intended  have  not  the  means  or  the 
inclination  to  put  it  in  force  ;  and  even  if  a  law  could  be  framed  which 
it  would  be  impossible  to  evade,  it  could  only  secure  to  necessitous 
persons  the  choice  between  pledging  their  goods  on  such  terms  aa  would 
make  pawnbroking  profitable,  or  going  without  accommodation  of  this 
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kmd.  In  this  latter  altenmtive,  those  vho  vroold  otfaenriseliaivv  pi 
their  goods  would  be  forced  to  sell  them,  and,  in  bo  doing,  wonld  Buffer 
ft  mach  heavier  loss  than  they  would  hare  done  if  allowed  to  pled^ 
them  on  Buch  terms  as  could  be  obtuned.  The  French  Goremment 
does,  indeed,  meet  the  dilticalty  by  establishing  a  pawnshop  at  its  own 
expense ;  and,  of  coarse,  a  government  institution  can  be  carried  on  at  a 
loss,  and  can  confer  some  benefit  on  necessitous  persona  by  giring  them 
more  favoorable  terms  than  they  could  otherwise  obtain.  But  as  ths 
loss  incurred  through  snch  an  establishment  most  be  made  up  ont  of  the 
public  taxes,  the  burden  is  only  shifted,  and  the  prMsore  of  beaTier 
taxation  tends  to  prodace  poverty  to  the  same  extent  as  relief  is  afforded 
by  the  pawnshop. 

Bentham'a  *■  Defence  of  Usury  "  contains  &  most  forcible,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  entertaining  eipositton  of  the  causes  which  render  all  attempts 
to  regulate  the  raU;  of  interest  either  mischievous  or  nugatory.  He 
points  out  that  where  loons  are  recognised  by  men  of  business,  thoy  oao 
obtain  what  they  want  at  a  heavy  sacrifice  without  violating  the  law, 
by  the  simple  process  of  selling  securities  at  a  low  price  on  condition  of 
receiving  ready  money.  It  is  customary  when  stocis  are  sold  to  charge 
A  higher  price  if  payment  is  not  to  be  made  until  the  end  of  a  fortnight 
or  a  month,  and  thu  ditFereiicc  between  the  credit  price  and  fliat  paid 
for  immediate  delivery  varies  vnth  the  rate  of  interest  prevailing  at  tim 
time.  A  holder  of  stock  may  sell  it  for  ready  money,  and  agree  to  p«T 
back  an  equal  amonnt  a  month  afterwards  at  an  increase  of  one  per  oait., 
in  which  case  the  loss  incurred  is  as  great  as  by  borrowing  at  the  rate  of 
12  per  cent,  per  annnm.  Yet  here  the  law  can  hardly  int«rfbre  to 
dictate  the  prices  at  which  particular  stocks  shall  be  sold  for  immediate 
delivery  or  at  the  end  of  the  month.  The  commercial  crisis  of  1825 
afforded  an  example  of  this  mode  of  evading  the  law,  for  the  direi^ence 
between  the  two  prices  of  consols  was  remarkably  great.  Adam  Saath 
thonght  that  a  legal  maximum  was  not  altogether  undesirable,  and  that 
if  it  were  not  placed  too  low,  it  would  affect  no  one  except  proSigates 
and  projectors,  and  that,  by  discouraging  these  classes,  it  would  prove  to 
gome  extent  beneficial.  Bentham  replied  that  as  to  projectors  it  wonM 
be  most  dangerous  for  the  State  to  impose  any  artificial  impediment  b> 
their  success,  becaose  every  new  invention  must  be  brought  in  I^  ■ 
projector,  and  if  no  new  inventions  could  be  earned  into  practice,  society 
wonld  stagnate.  He  admitted  that  it  must  always  be  a  hazardous 
nndert^ing  to  lend  money  to  a  projector,  but  he  pointed  ont  that 
though  this  was  a  sofficient  reason  why  cautious  people  should  not  lend 
to  projectors  at  the  usual  rate,  it  was  no  reason  why  those  who  choee  to 
ran  the  rink  should  not  be  allowed  to  do  so,  or  why  projectors  Bhoold  be 
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forced  to  pay  more  than  sufRcient  to  compensate  the  extra  risk.  He 
urged  that  society  had  already  received  an  immense  benefit  from 
projectors,  and  that  there  was  every  reason  to  expect  that  the  projectors 
of  the  future  would  not  prove  inferior,  but  would  far  surpass  the  projec- 
tors of  the  past.  In  our  own  time  we  have  heard  much  of  the  evils 
consequent  on  the  rapid  extension  of  limited  liability  companies,  but 
whatever  ground  there  may  be  for  these  complaints,  no  one  would  wish 
to  be  without  the  railways,  steamers,  and  telegraphs,  which  we  owe  to 
projectors ;  and  all  will  admit  that  Bentham's  expectations  have  been 
fully  realised.  As  for  profligates,  Bentham  urged  that  regulating  the 
rate  of  interest  would  not  prevent  them  from  borrowing  money  as  long 
as  they  had  any  security  to  offer,  and  that  if  they  had  no  security  they 
would  not  be  able  to  borrow  it  in  any  case.  If  they  could  not  borrow 
they  could  obtain  money  by  selling  whatever  property  they  possessed, 
and  the  sacrifice  which  they  would  thus  incur  would  be  quite  as  great  as 
if  they  had  to  pay  interest  on  a  loan.  Even  if  they  could  not  obtain 
money,  they  could,  at  least,  obtain  on  credit  the  goods  which  they 
required,  and,  by  paying  much  more  than  the  ordinary  price,  would  lose 
as  much  as  if  they  had  borrowed  money  in  order  to  buy  them.  At  the 
present  time,  the  law  courts  endeavour  to  protect  this  class  of  persons  by 
refusing  to  enforce  the  payment  of  what  is  considered  excessive  interest. 
No  penalty  is,  however,  imposed  on  the  money-lender,  and  this 
interference  is  confined  to  cases  where  the  youth  and  inexperience  of  the 
borrower  are  considered  to  place  him  at  an  unfair  disadvantage  in  his 
dealings  with  the  money-lender.  Even  in  such  cases,  where  the  intention 
of  the  law  is  commendable,  it  can,  after  all,  do  very  little.  It  can  refuse 
to  enforce  any  bargain,  whether  it  be  a  loan  at  high  interest,  or  the  sale 
of  goods  at  extravagant  prices;  but  though  it  can  relieve  individual 
debtors,  its  interference  introduces  an  additional  risk  into  the  business, 
and  the  whole  body  of  spendthrifts  must  suffer  in  order  that  a  few  of 
their  number  may  obtain  relief  by  appealing  to  the  law.  In  fiact,  the 
cases  where  such  an  appeal  is  made,  afford  abundant  proof  of  the 
enormous  rates  which  are  charged  to  debtors  of  this  class,  60  per  cent, 
being  no  uncommon  figure  ;  and  the  law  is  powerless  to  prevent  the  ruin 
of  those  who  can  consent  to  borrow  on  such  terms.  When  a  government 
is  not  content  to  confine  its  interference  to  such  cases,  but  endeavours  to 
prescribe  the  rate  which  shall  be  charged  to  ordinary  debtors,  its 
impotence  becomes  still  more  apparent ;  and  modem  Turkey  affords  an 
example  of  a  government  which  stultifies  itself  by  fixing  a  maximum 
which  it  habitually  exceeds  when  borrowing  money  to  support  its  own 
extravagance. 
When  borrowers  and  lenders  are  left  to  arrange  freely  the  rate  of 
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generally  borrowmoney  on  more  fevourable  terms  than  private  companies, 
for  these  latter  are  always  exposed  to  the  chance  of  loss  through  some 
unexpected  turn  of  trade,  while  a  government,  though  equally  exposed 
to  such  losses,  can  always  resort  to  an  increase  of  taxation  to  supply  the 
deficiency.  As  a  rule,  of  course,  trustees  are  allowed,  and  often  required, 
to  invest  in  stocks  the  interest  on  which  is  paid  or  guaranteed  by  the 
government,  and  in  a  country  where  very  large  sums  are  at  all  times 
held  in  trust,  there  is  always  a  large  fund  ready  to  be  invested  in  a 
government  loan.  As  a  rule,  the  public  debt  of  a  country  goes  on 
increasing  as  its  wealth  and  population  increase,  but  the  national  debt  of 
England  is  actually  smaller  now  than  it  was  50  years  ago  ;  and  the  United 
States  and  a  few  other  countries  have  reduced  their  debts  during  the 
last  ten  years.  If  English  trustees  were  still  bound  by  the  restriction 
formerly  imposed  upon  them,  which  practically  prevented  them  from 
investing  in  anything  except  the  publicf  unds,  the  price  of  these  would 
probably  be  ten  or  twelve  per  cent,  higher  than  it  is  now,  for  the  sum 
to  be  invested  has  been  constantly  increasing,  while  the  nominal  amount 
of  the  national  debt  has  been  decreasing.  If  the  larger  sum  must  be 
spent  in  purchasing  the  smaller,  it  can  only  be  effected  by  increasing  the 
nominal  price  of  the  stock.  In  1851,  consols  rose  to  par,  and  they  would 
probably  have  remained  at,  or  risen  alx>ve,  that  point  if  the  law  on  the 
subject  of  trustees  had  not  been  altered  ns  was  done  in  1855.  Trustees 
ai'e  not  actually  forbidden  by  law  to  invest  in  any  stock  which  they  may 
think  proper,  but  before  1855  it  was  provided  that  if  they  invested  in 
any  other  stock  than  the  public  funds,  and  the  price  should  happen  to 
fall  after  the  investment  had  been  made,  the  person  for  whose  benefit 
the  trust  existed  might  require  the  trustee  to  replace  the  sum  originally 
invested.  Thus,  a  trustee  who  made  such  an  investment  ran  the  risk  of 
being  called  on  to  make  up  out  of  his  own  pocket  for  any  accidental 
fall  in  the  price,  while  in  the  case  of  a  rise  he  would  obtain  no  benefit, 
but  would  be  obliged  to  keep  the  stock  in  trust  as  before.  This 
practically  compelled  tmstees  to  confine  themselves  to  the  public  ftmds, 
unless  in  exceptional  cases,  but  in  1855  a  considerable  extension  was 
granted  to  their  discretion.  They  were  then  allowed  to  invest  in  railway 
debentures,  mortgages,  the  stock  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  of  the 
Bank  of  Ireland,  and  in  any  stock  the  interest  on  which  was  paid  or 
guaranteed  by  the  Government  of  any  colony  or  dependency  of  Great 
Britain ;  and  by  a  more  recent  Act  the  stock  raised  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  has  been  added  to  the  list.  This  measure  not  only 
opened  a  much  wider  field  for  the  investment  of  trust-money  at  the 
time  when  it  was  passed,  but  has  furnished  the  means  of  increasing  the 
purchasable  ftmd  simultaneously  with  the  increase  of  the  trust-fund 
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interest  at  which  the  loan  is  to  be  negotiated,  the  only  risk  to  be  taken 
into  account  is  that  which  is  involved  either  in  the  business  in  which 
the  borrower  is  engaged,  or  in  his  personal  character.  The  element  of 
risk  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  completely  eliminated  even  from  the  best 
securities,  although  this  is  almost  attained  in  the  case  of  the  funded 
debts  of  the  most  wealthy  and  scrupulous  governments.  The  difference 
between  interest  and  profit  is,  that  the  former  is  a  more  or  less  definite 
per  centage  which  one  person  or  set  of  persons  has  agreed  to  pay 
to  another,  while  the  latter  is  an  uncertain  quantity  which  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  success  with  which  capital  is  employed  in  a  particular 
business.  Where  the  business  is  a  small  one,  and  is  superintended  by 
the  capitalist  who  furnishes  the  means  for  carrying  it  on,  it  is  not 
easy  to  determine  how  much  of  the  total  gains  ought  to  be  set  down  as 
profit  on  capital,  and  how  much  as  wages  of  superintendence.  But  the 
development  of  joint-stock  companies  in  our  own  time  furnishes  a  ready 
means  of  distinguishing  between  these  two  elements,  for  the  managers  of 
companies  receive  regular  salaries  like  the  clerks  and  artisans  who  are 
employed,  and  the  o^^'ner8  of  the  concern  form  a  distinct  class  who 
receive  the  profits  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  have  provided  the 
capital  with  which  it  is  carried  on.  As  it  is  the  practice  of  companies 
to  l•Jli^ie  ('onsi(k*ral>lc  sums  by  boiTowiiiir  from  the  ]>ublio  l»y  way  of 
(lebeiitiHvs,  in«»it«;nuvs.  niul  iJivtcrcnco  sliaiX's,  thoir  acouimts  furnish 
examples  both  of  interest  and  uf  profit.  The  dividends  on  the  ordinary 
shares  constitute  profit,  whicli  varies  according  to  the  ability  and  snecess 
with  which  the  particular  company  is  managed  ;  and  the  average  rate  of 
these  dividends  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  index  of  the  rate  of  profit  derived 
from  private  undertakings  of  a  similar  class.  The  dividends  of  the 
debentures  and  preference  shares  are  interest  on  loans  raised  by  the 
companies,  and  the  rate  j)aid  by  the  wealthiest  and  most  respectable 
companies  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  highest  that  can  be  obtained 
by  cautious  inve«ioi*s  who  wish  to  derive  an  income  from  their  money 
without  breaking  into  the  ])rincipal,  and  without  incurring  any  trouble. 
It  is  clear  that  there  must  be  s«»me  connection  between  the  nite  of  profit 
and  the  rate  of  interest,  for  interest  is  profit  minus  risk  ;  but  there  are 
several  circumstances  which  render  it  unsafe  to  assume  that  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  rates  must  always  be  the  same.  Althoufrh  the 
same  pei-sons  fi-equently  invest  part  of  their  money  in  shares,  and  part  in 
debentures  or  other  loans,  the  advantages  of  these  two  modes  of  invest- 
ment are  viewed  in  a  different  light  by  different  classes  of  investors,  and 
there  is  a  large  class,  that  of  trustees,  who  are  almost  deban-ed  from 
purchasing  shares  in  which  any  risk  is  involved.  If  the  Government  be 
firmly  established,  and,  at  the  same  time,  known  to  lx»  honest,  it  can 
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generally  borFow'money  on  more  favonrable  terms  than  priyate  companies^ 
for  these  latter  are  always  exposed  to  the  chance  of  loss  through  some 
unexpected  turn  of  trade^  while  a  government,  though  equally  exposed 
to  such  losses,  can  always  resort  to  an  increase  of  taxation  to  supply  the 
deficiency.  As  a  rule,  of  course,  trustees  are  allowed,  and  often  required, 
to  invest  in  stocks  the  interest  on  which  is  paid  or  guaranteed  by  the 
government,  and  in  a  country  where  very  large  sums  are  at  all  times 
held  in  trust,  there  is  always  a  large  ftind  ready  to  be  invested  in  a 
government  loan.  As  a  rule,  the  public  debt  of  a  coimtry  goes  on 
increasing  as  its  wealth  and  population  increase,  but  the  national  debt  of 
England  is  actually  smaller  now  than  it  was  50  years  ago  ;  and  the  United 
States  and  a  few  other  countries  have  reduced  their  debts  during  the 
last  ten  years.  If  English  trustees  were  still  bound  by  the  restriction 
formerly  imposed  upon  them,  which  practically  prevented  them  from 
investing  in  anything  except  the  publicf  unds,  the  price  of  these  would 
probably  be  ten  or  twelve  per  cent,  higher  than  it  is  now,  for  the  sum 
to  be  invested  has  been  constantly  increasing,  while  the  nominal  amoant 
of  the  national  debt  has  been  decreasing.  If  the  larger  sum  most  be 
spent  in  purchasing  the  smaller,  it  can  only  be  effected  by  increasing  the 
nominal  price  of  the  stock.  In  1851,  consols  rose  to  par,  and  they  woald 
probably  have  remained  at,  or  riHen  aliove,  that  point  if  the  law  r/n  the 
subject  of  trustees  lia^l  not  lieen  altered  us  was  done  in  IH^t't.  Tnuttetm 
are  not  actually  forbidden  by  law  to  invest  in  any  nUtcV  which  tiusy  maj 
think  proper,  bnt  Ijeforc  1855  it  was  provided  that  if  tiiej  invested  in 
any  other  stock  than  the  [lublic  funds,  and  the  price  sh^mld  hsippm  Up 
fall  after  the  investment  had  Wn  made,  the  person  fm  whr^M;  iftgn^ 
the  tmst  existed  mi^  reqnire  the  tmstee  t/>  replace  tfie  stun  imi^mHy 
invested*  Thos,  a  trustee  who  made  sneh  an  inresumeni  ran  ibe  mk  />f 
being  called  on  to  make  np  oat  f4  bis  f/wn  pfjf^Uii  tf/r  any  w:fiimui 
fall  in  the  price,  while  in  the  case  '/f  a  rise  tie  wfmlA  fA/Ukin  t$tf  l^a^M, 
bnt  woold  be  ^/fJiged  Up  k/;efi  th^;  itt/y;k  in  tnut  m  t^>f»^.  Ttm 
practically  c^jmy-XyA  tmste^s  Up  ftfmliit^.  tkenAelr^  t//  i^^  pifciae  ftwdb^ 
nnleas  in  ex<;^>cy>f«ai  /:ai^$^,  Uii  in  IH'p^p  Hk  tifHAyV^kn  tcv^^itit^  t«i 
granted  to  tti^ir  Aiw^r^ynx.  'Ht^^  yf^cr*-.  Ui^*  *tU/»^  u,  iu^^tut  a^  t^nuitzf 
debentnrm,  nionsc^f^^  if^;  0/^Jk  of  %it^.  Htutk  f^  Vxv^^mA^  necA  f/l  ii«^ 
Bonk  of  SfixtA^  %tA  \u  %4%j  ttv/,^  %\f^,  mt^^^  /^v  vtelni.  %m  fuM  <^r 
gaafiKnie«!d  \/j  tt»e  ^f^rf^cmtti^t  *4  *r//  *^^k^j  fft  Afc^c^AtcMcj  *4  <fe*ic 
Britain  j  awl  t/j  %  tut^H  P'f^fUt  h^  t\^.  «//«*  faMfi  ^.y  'Jwr  Jl^txrAf^iteiti 
Bottrd  fA  W^/riu  ham  ^^^^^  yUUA  u,  Mw>r  fMf .  T^  tMmit*^  im.  mnif 
openeri  a  w.rJt.  Tt-A^  fUA4  P/f  ^  tu'i*M,tc^cf^  ^4  V>Mi>jtMU^  M  Sb^ 
time  wherv  \^>  ^m  fftm^f  i/^  M«  f/vffiit^fM  ^M  m^amm  ^  mrmm/mtt  dk 
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itself.    The  national  debt  is  steadily  decreasing,  bat  maiij  1 
dependencies  of  Grciit   Britain   have  increased  tbeir  del)t«,   and   the 

continual  extension  of  railways  brin^  along  witb  it  a  proportionate 
increase  iu  tlie  amount  of  railway  debentures.  The  greater  latitude 
which  is  thus  afforded  to  the  discretion  of  trustees  has  had  its  effect  in 
diminiehing  their  eagerness  to  bny  oonsols,  the  price  of  which  has  seldom 
exceeded  95  einco  thu  Act  was  passed.  Even  at  this  price  they  yield 
little  more  than  3^  per  cent.,  and  the  fact  that  the  British  Govenuneut 
has  been  able  to  borrow  30  milliarda  at  so  low  a  rate  is  justly  regarded 
aa  a  striking  |)roof  of  its  high  character  and  the  general  coufideooe  in 
its  stability.  If  it  were  to  follow  the  example  of  other  governments, 
and  lai^ely  increase  its  debt,  it  wotild  not  be  able  to  borrow  at  bo  low  k 
rate ;  and,  in  fact,  during  the  war  with  France,  it  was  sometimes 
obh'ged  to  pay  G  jser  cent.,  althongh  it  had  previonsly  been  able  to 
borrow  at  little  more  than  S  per  cent,  in  time  of  peace.  The  rates  at 
which  different  gorernmeuts  are  able  to  borrow  money  differ  considerably 
from  TariouB  causes.  The  late  Mr,  Dudley  Ba-tter,  who  has  taken  some 
pains  to  investigate  this  subject,  has  given,  in  a  paper  in  the  journal  of 
the  Statistical  Society  for  1871,  a  table  showing  the  different  rates 
proTailtng  at  the  time,  from  which  the  fulloning  is  extracted  (the  total 
amonnt  of  each  debt  being  omitted). 


Low   ISTEaEBT. 

3  per  cent.  Btatei— 

Dnlt«d  EiDgdom 3^ 

Denmark   St 

4  per  cent.  Btatea — 

Holland 4-0 

Belgium I'D 

Germiui  Stales 4'0 

India *-2 

Canada  4'6 

AustialaBiH    4'6 


UODEBATE  IKTBBBBT. 

G  to  S]  per  ceat.  States— 

Morocco   

United  Slates   

Braiil 


Natal,  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Ceylon,  and  Hmiritiua.. . 


otfDe  BepuUic 6'S 


UiOB  iNTEBBar. 

61  and  7  per  cent.  States—      J,JJ^S. 

Portugal 6-7 

Japan 6'8 

Hungary    7-0 

Auitria  T'6 

Columbia  T'4 

Roumania 7'8 

6  to  10  per  cent.  States — 

Uruguay    B'O 

Italy  8-2 

Cuba 8"2 

Bgypt 8*0 

Peru  9-7 

Ecuador lOO 

Turkey  W7 

EXCBBSITB  IHTEBBBT. 

Ouatemala  14'S 

Bolivia 16-0 


Meileo 17-6 

Coata  Rica 22-0 

Paraguay 26-0 

Venezuela   26-0 

San  Domingo — 

Oreece 83*0 

Honduras    _.,....>....  88*0 
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It  is  obyioos  that  the  enormonfl  rates  set  down  in  the  last  division  of 
the  table  cannot  be  long  maintained,  and,  in  fact,  they  all  occur  in  the 
cases  of  defaulting  governments ;  and  the  figures  represent  not  the  actual 
rate  of  interest  paid,  but  the  small  value  which  the  investing  public 
attach  to  the  promise  of  the  government  that  it  wiU  pay  what  it  has 
undertaken  to  do.  The  figures  in  all  cases  represent,  not  the  nominal 
rate  of  interest  on  the  principal  of  the  stock,  but  the  actual  yield  which 
an  investor  can  obtain  by  purchasing  the  stock  if  the  interest  is  duly 
paid.  The  divisions  of  the  table  are,  of  course,  more  or  less  arbitrary, 
and  the  slight  rise  or  fall  in  the  price  of  a  stock  would  cause  the 
government  which  issued  it  to  be  shifted  irom  the  region  of  moderate 
to  that  of  low  interest,  or  vice  veraa.  Within  a  year  after  the  paper  was 
printed,  the  French  5  per  cents,  had  risen  above  par,  and  this  would  bo  a 
sufficient  reason  for  placing  Prance  among  the  countries  where  interest 
is  low,  although  nothing  had  occurred  in  the  interval  to  increase  the 
confidence  of  investors,  either  in  the  stability  or  in  the  honesty  of  the 
French  Government.  It  is,  indeed,  a  most  remarkable  sign  of  the  times, 
that  although  no  country  is  more  subject  to  revolutions  than  France, 
none  of  its  many  changes  of  government  has  been  followed  by  any  viola- 
tion of  public  faith ;  but  every  party  which  has  succeeded  to  power  has 
scrupulously  fulfilled  the  engagements  of  its  predecessors.  There  have 
been  great  fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  the  French  funds,  and  there  have 
been  times  when  the  French  Government  has  had  to  pay  dear  for  a  loan, 
but  this  has  not  being  owing  to  any  want  of  confidence,  either  on  the 
part  of  Frenchmen  or  of  foreigners,  in  its  ability  and  determination  to 
meet  its  engagements,  but  rather  to  the  particular  circumstances  which 
made  it  difficult  to  lend  the  required  sum  at  the  time  when  it  was 
wanted.  During  the  war  with  Germany,  it  brought  out  a  6  per  cent, 
loan  at  the  price  of  80  per  cent.,  or,  in  other  words,  undertook  to  pay 
7  J  per  cent,  on  what  it  borrowed ;  but  the  stock  which  was  thus  created 
rose  to  par  soon  after  the  termination  of  the  war,  and  would  doubtless 
have  fetched  a  considerable  premium  had  not  the  holders  been  exposed 
to  the  chance  of  being  paid  off  at  par.  At  the  time  when  this  loan  was 
brought  out,  Frenchmen  would  have  been  as  willing  as  ever  to  assist 
their  Government,  but  the  war  brought  so  much  distress  upon  them, 
that  all  of  them  who  had  any  money  were  anxious  rather  to  keep  it  by 
them  in  the  shape  of  coin  or  notes  than  to  invest  it  in  even  a  good 
stock.  Foreign  capitalists,  though  they  could  hardly  have  doubted  that 
the  French  Government  would  fulfil  its  engagements,  were  indisposed  to 
invest  largely  in  a  stock  which  might  be  further  reduced  in  price  by 
future  issues,  and  they  accordingly  required  high  interest  to  compensate 
them  for  the  inconvenience  and  risk  to  which  they  submitted.    A  few 
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jeara  ix;i'orc  the  war,  the  French  3  per  uints.  stood  at  73,  while  daring 
its  coutiniiaiic*  they  Ml  to  60  ;  ai\d,  according  to  JBabbage,  this  would 
show  tliat  the  rate  of  proiit  had  risen  from  4  to  6  per  cent,  in  the 
interval.  Tbia,  however,  wonld  be  a  very  unsafe  conclusion,  for  it  can 
hardly  be  supposed  that  French  capitalists  could  have  made  higher 
profita  during  a  war  which  almost  put  a  stop  to  business.  The  ini-estiuj; 
public  were  certainly  able  to  obtaiu  better  terms  for  fresh  iuvestments, 
but  this  does  not  show  tluit  persons  who  were  engaged  in  husiQcss  were 
able  to  obtain  a  higher  profit  by  raising  their  prices  or  by  other  means. 
The  "United  States  afford  auother  instauc*  of  a  Government  which  haa 
been  obliged  to  pay  dear  for  the  loon  raised  in  time  of  war,  but  has  been 
able  to  rcdnee  the  rate  of  interest  after  the  return  of  peace.  During  the 
war,  the  Federal  Government  brought  out  ii  (t  per  cent,  loan  at  70,  or,  in 
other  words,  had  to  pay  8J  per  cent. ;  but  it  has  since  been  able  to 
borrow  at  5  per  cent.  Here,  again,  the  liigli  rate  paid  during  the  war 
was  not  BO  much  owing  to  Euiy  want  of  confidence  in  the  stability  of 
the  Government,  for  no  one  supposed  that  the  Northern  States,  eveu  if 
uosacceesful,  would  be  uiiahlc  to  maintain  then-  own  independence,  or 
wonld  be  forced  to  repudiate  thctr  debt,  as  was  afterwards  the  case  with 
the  Southern  States.  The  high  rate  was  simply  the  consequence  of  the 
large  draft  which  was  suddenly  made  on  the  resources  of  the  trufltecs  aud 
other  persons  who  fiivour  this  cliiss  of  investment,?.  In  order  to  take  nji 
the  large  amounts  which  were  offered  for  subscription,  it  was  oecessaij 
either  to  withdraw  money  from  other  investments,  or  to  make  fresh 
accumulationa ;  and,  in  either  case,  time  was  required  for  the  process, 
and  those  who  came  forward  to  save  the  Government  from  the  necessity 
of  waiting  required  compensation  for  their  own  trouble  and  expeosc. 
This  they  obtained,  partly  by  means  of  the_  high  interest  which  they 
received,  and  partly  by  being  enabled  to  sell  at  a  higher  price  after  the 
Govermnent  had  ceased  to  raise  fresh  loans.  It  is  so  well  known  to  all 
persons  engaged  in  financial  business  that  time  is  required  for  the  public 
to  "  absorb  "  a  loan,  that  a  fall  in  the  price  of  Government  stocks  can  bo 
predicted  whenever  a  large  loan  is  offered  for  subscription.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  take  the  price  of  the  public  funds  at  any  particular  time  as 
indicating  the  rate  of  profit,  though  it  does  show  the  rate  of  interest 
which  the  investing  public  can  obtain.  The  Govemment  can  raise  or 
lower  the  price  of  its  stocks  by  reducing  or  increasing  their  amount,  but 
it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  incurriug  increased  expenditure  and 
heavier  taxation  would  raise  the  rate  of  profit.  Portugal  appears  in  the 
taUe  as  a  State  which  borrows  at  the  rate  of  C.7  per  cent. ;  but  if  the 
table  had  been  framed  in  1870,  the  figore  would  have  been  9  per  cent. 
This  fall  is  not  owing  to  auy  full  in  the  rate  of  profit,  but  to  an  improTe- 
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ment  in  the  management  of  Portuguese  finance.  The  payment  of  the 
interest  on  the  debt  was  at  one  time  somewhat  irregular,  and  the  reform 
of  this  abuse  was  naturally  followed  by  a  rise  in  the  price  of  Portuguese 
stock.  Mr.  Baxter  has  noticed  a  somewhat  curious  fact  concerning  the 
degrees  of  credit  enjoyed  by  different  States,  which  is,  that  the  countries 
of  high  interest  lie  within  the  same  geographical  area.  Southern  Europe 
and  Central  America ;  while  the  countries  of  moderate  interest  are  found, 
for  the  most  part,  either  to  the  north  or  south  of  this  zone.  He  does  not 
proclaim  this  as  a  rule  >nthout  an  exception,  for  the  dependencies  of 
Great  Britain,  wherever  situated,  partake  to  some  extent  in  the  high 
credit  of  the  mother  country  ;  but  it  is  certainly  remarkable  that  Por- 
tugal is  the  only  State  in  Southern  Europe  which  does  not  seek  in  some 
way  or  other  to  defraud  its  creditors,  and  almost  all  Spanish- American 
Republics  pursue  a  similar  course.  The  heat  of  the  climate  is  generally 
considered  to  foster  indolence,  and  may  be  the  remote  cause  of  the  apathy 
which  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries  display  when  required  to  make 
sacrifices  in  order  to  fulfil  their  engagements.  The  United  States  and- 
Australia  are  countries  in  which  the  rate  of  profit  is  usually  supposed  to 
be  high ;  yet,  according  to  the  table,  they  are  able  to  borrow  at  a  lower 
I'atc  than  France,  which  is  not  generally  thought  to  be  remarkable  for 
high  profits.  It  might  be  thought  that  the  rate  of  interest  on  Govern- 
ment stocks  is  more  liable  to  be  affected  by  foreign  purchases  than  the 
rate  of  profit,  and,  to  some  extent,  this  is  probably  the  case ;  and  some 
countries  might  be  compelled  to  pay  higher  interest  if  all  their  creditors 
were  natives.  But,  in  fact,  the  stocks  of  Victoria  have  sometimes  stood 
at  a  higher  figure  on  the  Colonial  Stock  Exchange  than  in  London ;  and 
though  this  might  not  have  been  the  case  if  the  whole  loan  had  been 
subscribed  in  Victoria,  it  yet  shows  that  the  colonists  are  content  to 
receive  a  lower  rate  of  interest  than  is  required  to  satisfy  English 
investors.  There  are  many  circiunstances  besides  the  rate  of  interest 
w^hich  influence  the  price  of  a  Government  stock.  In  the  case  of  the 
British  funds,  the  dividends  could  not  till  recently  be  received  without 
the  stockholder  either  submitting  to  the  trouble  of  going  in  person  to 
the  place  where  the  di\'idends  are  paid,  or  the  expense  of  a  power  of 
attorney  to  enable  some  one  else  to  receive  them.  Of  late  years,  many 
foreign  governments  have  adopted  the  practice  of  issuing  bonds  with 
coupons  attached,  and  undertaking  to  pay  the  interest  to  anyone  who 
presents  the  coupons  at  the  appointed  time  and  place.  Each  of  these 
modes  has  it  advantages  and  disadvantages.  The  English  practice 
renders  it  more  troublesome  to  obtain  the  dividends  and  to  transfer  the 
stock,  for  the  same  formalities  have  to  be  gone  through  in  a  case  of  a 
transfer  as  in  that  of  receiving  dividends.    The  foreign  practice  greatly 
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facilitates  both  these  operationa,  I'or  all  that  ie  neceBsary  is  to  hand 
over  the  Iwud  or  the  eoiipou  to  Bome  oue  else ;  but  this  very  facilitj 
increasea  the  chance  of  the  interest  being  received  by  those  who 
are  not  entitled  to  it,  oud  the  formalities  required  in  England  are 
B  ralnable  Bafcgnard  to  tlic  holders.  It  is  usual  for  bondholders  to 
intmet  their  bonds  to  their  bankers,  who  undertake  to  present 
the  coupons  as  tliey  become  due,  and  cases  have  occnrrcd,  though 
they  arc  happily  rare,  in  whicli  bankers  in  emlmrrBased  circum- 
stances have  abused  the  confidence  reposed  iu  them,  and  bare  made  away 
with  bonds  thus  eutrusted  to  them.  This  could  not  be  done  in  the  caeo 
of  the  Britiah  funds,  and  the  foreign  practice  also  exposes  the  bond- 
holders to  a  loss  when  the  bonds  are  accidenCjillj  mislaid.  A  holder  of 
British  iiinds  has  his  name  inscribed  in  the  book  of  the  debt,  and  his 
title  cannot  he  disputed;  but  as  foreign  goveruments  only  undertake  to 
pay  the  hearer  of  a  particular  i>iece  of  pa^jer,  they  refuse  to  pay  when 
the  paper  is  not  forthcoming.  These  goTemmenta  frequently  nndertako 
to  psy  off  a  loan  by  instalments,  and,  in  order  to  secure  impartial 
trcHtmont  for  all  their  creditors,  an  annual  selection  is  made,  by  lot,  of 
the  bonds  which  are  to  be  paid  off.  The  bonds  are  all  numbered,  and 
the  nnmbers  which  happen  to  be  drann  arc  advertised,  but  it  sometimes 
happens  that  a  bondholder  is  not  aware  that  his  bond  has  been  drawn, 
and  be  continues  to  present  the  coupons  iia  before.  When  the  fact  is 
discovered,  the  Government  pays  it  off,  but  deducts  the  amoant  of 
interest  which  has  been  paid  in  error ;  and  though  there  is  much  to  be 
said  in  defence  of  this  practice,  it  is  at  least  illiberal,  and  is  inconvenient 
to  the  bondholder.  Although  such  cases  may  be  very  rare,  the  possibility 
of  their  oocnrrence  is  enough  to  deter  cautious  people  from  inveeting  in 
these  bonds  so  readily  as  they  would  do  in  stocks,  in  connection  with 
which  no  such  losses  can  occur.  The  possibility  of  the  loan  being  paid 
off  at  par  is  a  contingency  which  must  always  be  kept  in  view  by  • 
Investors,  and  the  apprehension  of  such  an  event  tends  to  keep  the  price 
of  the  stocks  which  bear  high  interest  lower  in  proportion  than  other 
stocks,  which  are  similar  in  every  other  respect,  but  bear  lower  interest. 
Thns,  for  instance,  when  the  French  6  per  cent,  rentes  were  at  par,  the 
3  per  cents,  were  at  63  or  64,  although  60  would  have  been  the  propor- 
tionate price,  the  security  being  identical.  The  3"  per  cents.,  thongh 
they  bronght  in  lower  interest  on  the  money  invested,  yet  offered  a 
better  chance  of  making  a  profit  by  subsequently  selling  out,  for  there 
was  a  possibility  of  gaining  86  iVanca  on  every  64  francs  invested,  while 
any  considerable  rise  in  the  price  of  the  5  per  cents,  might  induce  the 
French  Qovemment  to  propose  to  lower  the  interest,  and  thus  compel 
the  holders  either  to  salmit  to  a  loss  or  to  find  a  new  investment.    The 
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times  a&  whidi  diridends  are  paid  have  some  slight  inflaenoe  on  the 
price  of  stocks.    As  a  rule,  these  are  paid  half-jearlj,  bat  the  French 
Government  prefers  to  pay  every  quarter,  and,  in  many  respects,  this  is 
a  more  convenient  practice.    The  price  naturally  rises  as  the  time  for 
the  payment  of  a  dividend  approaches  ;  and  this  goes  far  to  explain  the 
difPerence  which  may  be  noticed  between  the  prices  of  stocks  issued  by 
the  same  Grovernment,  and  bearing  the  same  interest,  such  as  consols 
and  reduced  8  per  cents.    It,  however,  frequently  happens  that  the 
latter  of  these  stocks  is  cheaper  than  the  former,  even  when  it  will 
produce  a  dividend  within  a  shorter  time  ;  and  this  apparent  anomaly  is 
said  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  the  whole  stock  is  smaller, 
which  renders  it  somewhat  less  certain  that  a  purchaser  will  be  at  once 
forthcoming  when  a  holder  wishes  to  sell.    If,  leaving  these  details,  we 
enquire  what  is  the  cause  of  the  rate  of  interest,  it  will  appear  that  it  is 
a  remuneration  for  abstinence.    Money  is  not  capital,  but  a  possessor  of 
money  can  obtain  capital,  and  employ  it  in  productions,  and  can  thereby 
obtain  a  larger  income  than  by  unassisted  labour.     If  he  consents  to 
forego  this  advantage,  and  lend  his  money  to  a  government,  he  requires 
some  compensation  for  the  possible  gain  which  he  has  sacrificed.    It 
need  not  be  so  much  as  he  would  have  made  for  himself,  for  it  will  be 
obtained  without  trouble,  and,  in  the  case  of  a  scrupulous  government, 
without  risk.     In  the  case  of  trustees,  it  is  possible  that  their  ftmds 
would  be  entrusted  to  the  Government  even  if  no  interest  were  paid 
upon  them,  for  they  would  be  relieved  from  the  risk  of  losing  what  had 
been  entrusted  to  them.     Bankers  and  other  persons  are  obliged  to  keep 
large  sums  in  the  Bank  of  England  without  interest,  and  a  stable 
government  might,  to  some  extent,  make  itself  the  custodian  of  the 
money  of  its  subjects  without  giving  them  any  other  advantage  than 
security.    But  when  a  large  loan  is  required,  an  appeal  must  be  made  to 
persons  who  would  be  able  to  obtain  a  profit  by  employing  their  money 
otherwise,  and  to  do  this  successfrilly  some  interest  must  be  offered 
them.     What  the  rate  will  be  depends  upon  the  amount  which  the 
government  desires  to  borrow,  and  on  the  resources  of  the  people.    The 
fundholders  are  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  producing  classes  of 
tlie  community,  and  as  the  burden  to  which  these  can  submit  is  limited, 
a  government  cannot  increase  its  debt  beyond  certain  limits  without 
failing  to  pay  the  interest.     When  it  has  once  begun  to  M  in  this 
respect  its  difficulties  increase,  its  creditors  will  only  lend  at  higher 
interest,  fresh  loans  are  raised  to  pay  the  interest,  and  the  debt  increasea 
until  the  Government  is  driven  at  last  to  tacit  or  open  repudiation. 
Where  a  government  keeps  clear  of  such  folly,  the  rate  at  which  it  can 
borrow  varies  inversely  as  the  amount  of  its  debt,  and  it  is  possible  that 
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'  A  gtatLStfoInn  might  be  able  to  apeciiy  the  amount  which  each  partict 
country  could  borrow  at  3  per  cent.  There  must  alwajB  be  some 
nnwilliogness  to  entrust  money  to  the  keeping;  of  n  foreign  government, 
bat  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  aa  the  iutercoui'eo  of  nations  becomes  more 
friendly,  and  the  conduct  of  governments  more  upright,  the  legal  and 
other  barriora  to  investment  iu  foreign  stocks  will  be,  to  Bome  extent, 
broken  down,  and  that  a  table  compiled  a  century  hence  on  the  model 
of  Mr.  Baxter's  would  eshibit  a  mucli  more  uniform  cbaracter. 

The  interest  paid  on  railway  debeuturcs  might  with  more  propria^ 
than  that  on  Government  stocks  be  taken  to  indicate  the  rate  of  profit. 
Hallway  companies  would  not  be  able  to  borrow  money  without  paying 
interest,  aa  the  Government  might  do,  and  as  they  are  trading  concerns 
Ihey  moat  retain  from  their  own  profits  snEHcient  to  enable  them  to  pay 
ifbe  intereat  on  tlieir  debenturee,  and  cannot  obtain  this  by  a  compnlsory 
on  the  taxpayera.  Yet  even  here  there  is  room  for  variation  in  the 
rate  of  interest,  while  the  rate  of  profit  is  tlie  same.  American  railway 
companies  are  obhged  to  pay  7  per  cent,  on  their  mortgage  bonds,  while 
the  rate  paid  on  the  deheutnres  of  English  com|}aniee  is  about  4^  per 
cent.    But  the  dindends  on   the  ordinary  shares  of  American  and 

igliab  railways  do  not  exhibit  so  great  an  inequality,  for,  whUe  in  the 
fcrmer  case  the  average  is  5  per  cent.,  it  is  4  per  cent,  in  the  latt«r. 
This  would  scera  to  bLow  tbiU  the  thIc  of  \)nM  is  little,  if  at  all  higher 
in  the  United  States  than  in  England,  but  that  the  credit  of  railway 
companies  does  not  stand  so  high  in  the  former  country.  Although 
most  of  the  American  railways  fulfilled  their  engagements  there  have 
been  some  scandalous  failures,  and  as  it  is  difficult  for  the  ontelde  public 
to  tell  which  will  be  the  next  defitnlter,  they  shrink  from  investing  in 
such  securities  without  the  compensation  of  high  interest.  The  profits 
of  the  railway  must  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  interest  on  the  mortgages, 
hot  it  does  not  follow  that  the  profits  are  equal  to  7  per  cent,  on  the 
capital  invested  iu  it,  for  the  amount  of  the  mortgage  may  be  much  less 
tlwn  that  of  the  share-capital  which  is  pledged  for  its  payment.  There 
are,  indeed,  many  American  railways  which  pay  much  more  than  7  per 
cent.,  but  there  are  also  many  whose  whole  earnings  are  swallowed  up 
in  paying  the  interest  on  mortgages,  and  the  aven^  rate  is  not  much 
higher  than  that  which  English  investors  can  usually  obtain.  The  vast 
extent  of  thinly-peopled  territory  which  the  United  States  still  poesees 
affords  a  favourable  field  for  speculating  in  railways,  which,  according  to 
the  accounts  of  their  projectors,  are  to  open  up  new  and  fertile  districts, 
but  which,  being  constructed  before  there  is  sufficient  traffic  for  them, 
frequently  end  in  a  more  complete  collapse  than  the  most  anfortunate 
English  hues.     When  a  railway  company  has  jHXived  soocesafiil,  and  has 
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for  several  years  yielded  a  good  dividend  on  its  ordinary  shares,  it  is  able 
to  renew  its  debentures  on  more  favourable  terms ;  and  this  reduction 
of  the  interest  enables  larger  dividends  to  be  paid  to  the  share- 
holders :  80  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  a  success  is  the  parent  of  increased 
success.  When  time  has  been  allowed  for  the  public  to  acquire  confi- 
dence in  the  honesty  and  prosperity  of  American  railway  companies, 
they  will  probably  be  able  to  borrow  on  as  favourable  terms  as  their 
English  rivals ;  and  as  the  rate  of  interest  on  this  class  of  securities 
tends  to  fall  as  the  industiy  becomes  more  securely  established,  it  cannot 
be  taken  without  qualification  to  indicate  the  rate  of  profit. 

Although  the  rate  of  interest  on  safe  stocks  is  not  always  the  same,  it 
varies  very  little  in  the  course  of  a  year ;  but  the  case  is  very  different 
with  the  rate  of  discount  charged  on  short  loans  of  money,  which  fre- 
quently changes  from  2  to  10  per  cent,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  and 
seldom,  at  least  in  England,  remains  the  same  for  three  months 
together.  Different  countries  exhibit  as  great  differences  in  the  rates  of 
discount  as  the  rates  of  interests  on  their  funded  debts.  Five  per  cent, 
is  considered  high  in  England,  but  in  the  United  States  and  in  Aus- 
tralia the  rate  seldom  falls  so  low,  and  8  per  cent,  may  be  taken  as  the 
average.  Here,  again,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  take  the  rate  of  discount 
as  indicating  the  average  rate  of  profit  in  any  particular  country,  and  if 
the  test  were  a  sound  one,  it  would  show  that  the  traders  of  America 
and  Australia  make  twice  as  great  profits  as  their  English  competitors. 
That  they  do  not  do  so  appears  from  the  comparatively  small  difference 
between  the  returns  on  railway  enterprise  in  these  different  parts  of  the 
world,  and  a  similar  conclusion  is  supported  by  a  comparison  of  the 
profits  of  banking  companies.  If  the  rate  of  discount  afforded  an  index 
of  the  rate  of  profit,  the  business  of  money-lending  [is  precisely  that  in 
which  the  test  would  be  most  accurate,  and  yet  high  rates  of  discount 
do  not  bring  extraordinary  profits  to  the  banks  which  maintain  them. 
In  the  chapter  on  profit  (Book  II.,  chap.  4),  I  have  endeavoured  to 
show  that  banking  companies  do  not  make  much  higher  profits  in 
America  and  Australia  than  in  England. 

The  variations  in  the  rate  of  discount  are  caused  by  the  varying  cir- 
cumstances which  render  it  easy  or  diflRcult  for  banks  to  lend  the 
quantity  of  money  which  they  are  called  upon  to  do.  In  England,  the 
money  which  a  bank  possesses  constitutes  but  a  small  part  of  what  it 
lends,  and  by  far  the  greatest  part  consists  of  what  has  been  intrusted  to 
it  by  other  people.  As  the  depositors  are  able  at  any  time  to  withdraw 
their  money,  and  as  they  avail  themselves  of  this  power  in  a  very  irre- 
gular manner,  while  the  quantity  which  people  wish  to  borrow  is  per- 
petually varying,  banks  are  obliged  to  devise  some  means  of  checkin]^ 
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it  ia  also  Email  in  comparison  wiUi  the  total  amonnt  whitrh  ia  transacted 
in  London.  If  it  were  content,  ns  fomierly,  to  go  vithoat  this  kind  of 
bneiness  when  it  conid  not  olitain  5  per  cent.,  it  wonld  be  able  to  preserre 
that  rate  for  a  considerable  period,  and  it  wonld  etill  be  able  to  do  a  large 
boBUieea  at  the  time  of  n  crisis,  as  it  has  always  done  both  before  and 
since  1844.  Mr.  Thomson  Hankey  retisonably  urges  it  is  difficnlt  for 
the  Bank  to  jadgc  propcriy  of  the  stnndici;  and  dinracterof  tlie  perBcois 
who  apply  for  HMiatanw  at  a  time  of  pressure,  imle«s  their  names  are 
kept  constantly  before  it  at  other  times ;  and  if  it  is  to  discount  their 
bills,  it  niflBt  offer  terms  not  mnch  exceediog  those  of  other  bonks. 
Acting  oil  this  policy,  the  Bank  is  i>erpetnaily  altering  its  rate  whenever 
that  which  is  charged  by  other  establishments,  or,  as  it  ia  called,  the 
market  rate,  rises  mnch  above,  or  falls  much  below,  its  own.  As  a  rule, 
the  market  rate  is  sliglitly  below  the  Bank  rate,  but  the  latter  is  nsnally 
considered  as  the  measnre  of  the  Talae  of  money  in  the  sense  in  which 
that  phrase  is  need  in  financial  discnaaiona,  where  it  means  not  the 
proportion  in  which  money  will  exchange  for  any  other  oommodity,  bat 
the  rate  of  interest  which  can  be  obtained  by  lending  it.  Qreat  as  are 
the  Ksontcea  of  the  Bank  of  England  they  are  not  snfiicient  to  enable  it 
to  monopolise  the  loan  business  of  the  country,  and  it  finds  it  noceesaiy 
to  raise  its  rate  when  the  fact  of  its  otTering  to  lend  on  cheaper  terms 
tiaii  othtT  establishmeiitti  attracts  an  umisiml  inirnkT  uf  K'n-owcrs. 
When  the  Bant  rate  is  above  the  market  rate,  and  there  ia  only  a  small 
demand  for  loans,  the  other  banks  are  able  to  socnre  all  the  bnsinesB  ; 
and  if  the  Bank  reduces  its  rate  in  order  to  obtain  a  share  of  it,  the 
effect  is  that  the  market  rate  ia  still  further  reduced  when  the  competition 
of  the  Bank  prevents  other  establiahmcnta  from  lending  out  as  much  as 
they  wish  to  do.  As  Mr.  Gilbart  saya,  the  Bank  can  neither  make 
money  cheap  nor  dear,  but  when  it  is  cheap  the  Bank  can  make  it 
cheaper,  and  when  it  is  dear  can  make  it  dearer.  The  Bank  ia  constantly 
assailed  on  account  of  the  frequency  of  the  changes  inits  rate  of  discount, 
but  these  censures  are  ill-deserved,  for,  in  making  them,  it  is  only 
parsning  its  own  interest  iifthc  same^ay  that  all  other  companies  do  by 
making  the  beat  terma  which  it  can  for  itself  in  diaposing  of  the  article 
in  which  it  deala.  It  ia  frequently  censured  on  the  ground  that  the 
Bank  rate  is  taken  as  a  guide  in  fixing  the  rate'of  interest  which  other 
banks  allow  on  deposits,  and  that  these  eatablighmenta  are  injured  if 
they  have  to  pay  a  rate  which  ia  higher  than  wliat  they  can  obtain  by 
lending  ont  the  money.  Aa,  however,  the  Bank  does  not  invite  other 
banks  to  take  its  rate  as  a  mle  for  their  own  guidance,  it  is  not  easy  to 
■ee  how  any  blame  can  fall  upon  the  Bank  if  the  rate  does  not  answer 
a  purpose  for  which  it  was  not  inteaded.    The  Bank. is  obliged  to  vary 
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its  rate  in  order  to  secare  as  steady  a  business  as  possible  ;  and  the 
complaints  are  generally  made  at  those  times  when  its  rate  is  maintained 
above  the  market  rate,  and  if  the  Bank  were  to  pay  attention  to  them, 
it  would  change  its  rate  even  more  frequently  than  at  present.  The 
joint-stock  and  other  banks  which  allow  interest  on  deposits,  generally 
agree  to  give  from  one  to  two  per  cent,  below  the  Bank  rate,  and  they 
think  it  hard  that  the  latter  should  be  kept  high  when  the  terms  which 
can  be  obtained  by  lending  money  are  very  low.  But  the  Directors  of 
the  Bank  think  it  undesirable  to  make  a  change  in  their  rate,  either 
because  they  tliink  that  their  reserve  requires  replenishing,  or  because 
they  think  that  it  will  soon  be  necessary  to  return  to  the  former  rate, 
and  that  a  change  will  only  cause  unnecessary  trouble.  If  the  Bank 
rate  is  found  to  be,  as,  in  fact,  it  often  has  been,  an  inconvenient  rule  for 
determining  the  rate  of  allowance  on  deposits,  it  would  be  well  if  some 
other  standard  were  adopted,  or  if  some  other  establishment,  as,  for 
instance,  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  were  allowed  to  settle  the 
rate. 

The  causes  of  the  fluctuations  in  the  Bank  rate  have  often  been 
investigated,  and  every  change  is  sure  to  give  rise  to  a  discussion  in  the 
newspapers.  As  the  accounts  of  the  Bank  are  published  every  week^ 
the  public  have  some  means  of  ascertaining  the  circumstances  which 
influence  the  decision  of  the  Directors,  but  the  statements  are  not  so 
full  as  could  be  wished.  The  principal  circumstance  is  the  amount  of 
gold  held  in  reserve  and  available  for  the  purposes  of  the  banking- 
department.  When  this  suffers  a  considerable  diminution  a  rise  in  the 
rate  is  looked  for,  though  it  does  not  always  follow.  It  is  impossible  to 
predict  the  rate  from  a  mere  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  the  reserve, 
and  this  has  been  insisted  on  by  Mr.  Bonamy  Price  as  proving  that 
there  is  no  connection  between  the  two  things,  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  this  is  not  one  of  the  circumstances  which  determine  the  rate, 
because  it  is  not  the  only  one.  Mr.  Palgrave*  has  investigated  this 
subject  vdth  his  usual  industry  and  care,  and  has  analysed  some  more 
complete  returns  of  the  accounts  of  the  Bank  which  were  printed  by 
order  of  the  House  of  Commons.  These  give  the  amounts  of  the 
balances  held  by  bankers  at  the  Bank,  and  they  show  that  the  Directors 
regard  these  balances  as  liable  to  be  drawn  out  at  any  moment,  and  do 
not  consider  that  a  low  rate  can  be  safely  maintained  unless  there  is  a 
large  amount  of  deposits  belonging  to  other  persons  and  bankers.  Mr. 
Palgrave  shows  that,  though  the  rate  does  not  correspond  to  the  amount 

*  **  On  the  Relation  of  the  Banking  Beserve  of  the  Bank  of  England  to  the  Current 
Bate  of  Interest."    Journal  of  Statistical  Society,  1878. 
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tit  Out  reserve,  etill  ui  increMe  iu  the  Ulter  is  ^nerallf  followed  hj  a 
&U  ia  tha  former,  altboogh  this  Aoea  Dot  happen  iinmediatelj.  He  Khim 
ftfe)  that  the  arera^  rate  irw  higfa^  during  the  period  1857-72  than 
dnring  that  of  IMi-M,  thoagb  the  difference  did  iiol  ainoimt  to  one- 
half  per  c«at.  That  the  aiiMnmt  of  the  reserre  has  UKUoh  to  do  with  tiis 
nte  ii  Bhown  bj  the  fact  that  the  laUer  U  nsoaUj  highest  in  the  laiC 
quarter  of  the  year,  wbea  the  toscrrc  is  nt  its  lovot.  It  is  thus  thtt 
Qie  Bank  Act  contributes  to  ratae  the  rate  of  discoont  bj  plnciag  mo 
artifidal  restriction  on  the  power  of  the  Directore  to  ok  the  wbofe  of 
their  resources.  Were  it  Dot  for  the  Act,  thcjr  mi^t  rwkon  on  tl» 
whole  of  their  reeerre  t«  meet  the  demands  of  all  their  oeditots,  bat  the 
Act  compels  them  to  set  aside  a  large  portion  for  the  benefit  of  ooeclaB 
of  (Teditors,  the  note-holders.  The;  generall?  conader  that  Chej  onght 
not  to  allow  their  reserve  to  he  less  than  one-third  of  their  liabilities, 
and  when  this  point  is  approached,  the^  endeavour  to  strengthen  their 
pcaition  bj  selling  secnritics,  or  by  raising  the  rate,  ca  by  both  these 
metliods.  If  they  weiv  alloived  to  ose  the  nhole  of  the  bnllioo  in  their 
TBultA,  they  would  possess  a  fund  larger  by  a  quarter  of  a  milliard  than 
that  which  they  can  now  call  their  own :  and.  in  such  a  caee,  the  with- 
r  dnH'al  of  any  given  nun  wonld  have  a  smaller  effect,  and  woidd  not  be 
rfcllowcd  by  such  decided  meaaurca.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  In 
min'l,  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  Act,  the  Directore  wonld  not  keep  so 
large  a  reserve,  and  that  the  Act  only  prevents  them  from  using  vbat 
they  wonld  not  posaesa  withont  it.  Still  the  fact  remains,  that  at  the 
time  of  a  criaia  the  reserve  of  the  Bank  is  exhausted  at  the  reiy  time 
when  it  posaeeaes  a  considerable  amonnt  of  gold,  and  that  the  increase  of 
notes  at  snch  a  time  cripples  the  resources  of  the  Bank  by  rendering 
it  neceeaaiy  to  lock  up  more  gold.  The  raising  of  the  rate,  when  the 
reserve  is  undergoing  diminution,  ia  a  measnre  which  ia  adopted  by  the  Bank 
in  order  to  discour^;e  freah  borrowing,  aud  to  repleniah  its  reaooroes  by 
■Dowing  the  old  loans  to  expire.  It  ia  frequently  necessary  to  raiae  the 
rate  several  times  in  qaick  succession  before  the  figure  can  be  reached 
whidi  will  deter  borrowers ;  and,  at  the  time  of  a  crisis,  no  figure  ia 
high  enough  for  thia  purpose.  At  other  times,  many  people  aak  for  loans 
which  they  can  afford  to  diapenae  with  or  to  postpone,  aud  a  high  rate 
induces  thon  to  wait  until  the  disturbance  has  passed  away  and  more 
fiiTonrable  terms  can  be  obtained.  The  drain  of  gold  from  the  Bank 
ia  viewed  with  much  apprehension  nnlees  it  is  knoivn  to  be  caused  by 
the  necessity  of  exporting  it  abroad ;  Euid  when  this  is  the  case,  a  riae  in 
the  ratea  has  some  tendency  to  check  the  exportation,  and  so  save  the 
Bank  from  any  farther  diminution  of  its  resources.  When  the  rat« 
ohaiged  in  England  is  2  per  cent,  higher  than  that  which  can  be 
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obtained  in  France  or  Belgium,  an  inducement  is  held  out  to  French 
or  Belgian  bankers  to  send  gold  to  England,  or,  at  leasts  to  delay  with- 
drawing what  they  may  happen  to  possess  there,  and  thus  to  check  the 
exportation  (the  diflPerence  of  2  per  cent,  being  necessary  in  order  to 
coyer  the  expenses  of  transporting  bullion).  It  may  often  be  noticed 
that  a  rise  in  one  country  is  followed  by  a  rise  in  another,  and  that  what 
Mr.  Patterson  calls  a  "  War  of  the  Banks,"  is  prompted  by  the  desire  of 
each  to  check  the  outflow  of  bullion  from  a  country  where  the  rate  is 
lower  than  elsewhere.  Sometimes  these  measures  seem  to  produce  the 
desired  efiFect,  though,  in  fact,  the  coincidence  is  only  accidental.  The 
bank  rate  is  raised,  and  immediately  afterwards  the  telegraph  announces 
that  a  steamer  has  left  Melbourne  or  Sidney  with  a  large  amount  of  gold ; 
but  as  six  weeks  must  elapse  before  it  can  arrive,  it  is  not  likely  that 
Australian  Banks  would  be  tempted  by  a  high  rate  which  would  pro- 
bably have  given  place  to  a  low  one  by  the  time  the  gold  arrived.  During 
some  months  in  1866,  the  Bank  of  England  maintained  its  rate  at 
10  per  cent,  while  the.  Bank  of  France  was  only  charging  4  per  cent., 
but  even  this  difference  did  not  attract  gold  from  France  to  England. 
But  although  the  effect  is  not  always  or  immediately  produced,  it  is 
certain  to  follow  unless  some  extraordinary  circumstance  interferes. 
When  a  country  has  to  make  a  large  foreign  payment  in  excess  of  its 
receipts  from  abroad,  gold  ftimishes  the  most  convenient  means  of 
remittance,  and  must  be  withdrawn  from  the  banks  whatever  may  be  the 
rate  of  interest  charged.  The  fact  that  a  lower  rate  of  discount  is  charged 
in  a  foreign  country  will  not  enable  many  merchants  to  get  their  bills 
discounted  abroad ;  for  foreign  bankers,  though  they  may  be  willing  to 
charge  a  low  rate  to  borrowers  with  whom  they  are  familiar,  will  charge 
a  higher  rate  with  strangers.  But  a  high  rate  tends  to  produce  a  fiedl  in 
the  price  of  several  securities,  partly  because  some  persons  who  would 
otherwise  invest  their  money  in  securities  prefer  at  such  times  to  lend  it 
out  on  short  loans,  and  partly  because  many  holders  of  securities  are 
obliged  to  sell,  and  the  iall  in  the  price  attracts  foreign  purchasers  who 
are  obliged  to  remit  bullion.  As  the  bullion  arrives,  the  reserve  of  the 
Bank  increases,  and  when  all  those  who  are  forced  to  borrow  have  been 
satisfied,  the  drain  on  the  resources  of  the  Bank  slackens,  and  it  is  able 
to  reduce  its  rate.  The  Bank  Acts  of  1845  aggravate  the  natural  tend- 
ency to  fluctuation  in  the  rate  of  discount  by  compelling  the  Scotch  and 
Irish  Banks  to  increase  their  reserve  of  gold  to  the  same  extent  as  they 
increase  their  notes.  This  increase  always  takes  place  about  November, 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  a  large  amount  of  gold  is  withdrawn  from 
the  Bank  of  England,  which  serves  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  obeying 
the  law ;  while  its  loss  compels  the  Bank  to  raise  its  rate,  in  order,  if 
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pofisiblc,  to  Btoi>  any  fnrtlier  nitkdrawnl.  TLe  fact  tbat  tbe  Gorem- 
mciit  balance  in  the  hrmih  of  the  Bank  is  ueiiaUy  lotvest  after  tbe 
payment  of  the  October  diTidende  funiishea  an  additional  aoorce  of 
weakness  ;  and  if  to  these  two  causes  there  be  added  a  foreign  crisis,  or  r 
.  Berions  failure  in  England,  there  is  sure  to  be  either  a  crisie,  or,  at  least, 
D  high  Tate  maintained  for  two  or  three  mouths,  As  the  aocounta  of  tbe 
Bank  are  pablished  every  week,  the  public  can  alffays  teU  when  tbe 
reserve  is  diminisliing ;  and  this,  when  it  happens,  is  apt  to  produce 
some  alarm,  and  to  give  rise  to  borrowing  on  a  larger  scale  from  fear 
that  tbe  rate  will  soon  be  miseti.  It  bas  been  often  suggested  that 
tJiongh  the  reserve  is  larger  than  it  used  to  be,  it  is  not  large  enough  for 
the  wautB  of  the  present  day ;  and  several  writera  have  tried  to  impress 
on  the  DiiTctors  tbe  duty  uicumbent  upon  them,  as  guardians  of  tbe 
banking  reserve  of  the  country,  of  maintaining  a  large  store  of  gold  to 
meet  all  contingencies.  If  banking  were  free,  it  would  be  out  of  place 
to  impress  on  Directors  the  importauce  of  performing  as  a  duty  what 
bbeir  own  interesU  would  be  enough  to  induce  them  to  do  ;  but  as  the 
Government  has  given  to  one  bank  a  monopoly  of  the  buaiueaa  of  iseuing 
notes  in  London,  it  is  uot  unnaturally  thought  that  the  monopolists  are 
bound  to  use  their  privilege  for  the  benefit  of  the  pnbUc.  Some  good 
night  be  done  by  keeping  a  larger  reserrc,  but  it  is  quite  impossible  for 
any  bank  to  keep  a  buse  one  at  all  timen.  and  even  the  enormous 
reserve  of  the  Bank  of  France  has  sometimes  been  almost  exhausted. 
The  depositors  have  it  always  in  their  power  to  withdraw  the  whole  of 
their  deposits,  and  no  bank  performing  the  functions  which  banks  are 
expected  to  perform  in  England  could  maintain  a  reser>-e  eqnal  in 
amount  to  its  notes  and  deposits. 

That  the  amount  of  gold  held  in  reserve  by  a  bank  bas  great  influence 
on  the  rate  of  discount  which  it  charges,  and  on  its  power  of  meeting  ita 
engi^ements,  may  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  accounts  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  or  of  any  other  bonk,  at  difierent  periods.  It  hardly  needs 
to  be  proved  that  when  a  bank  is  exposed  to  a  run,  a  sudden  influx  of 
gold  will  enable  it  to  hold  its  ground.  Mr.  Kennedy,  in  his  "  Four 
Years  in  Queensland,"  tells  us,  that  in  1866  several  banks  in  that  colony 
were  in  danger  of  stopping  payment,  but  were  saved  by  the  opportune 
discovery  of  some  gold  mines,  the  produce  of  which  was  depoBited  in 
their  keeping.  The  Califomian  and  Australian  discoveries  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  lai^  increase  in  the  reserve  of  tbe  Bank  of  England  and  by 
the  maintenance  of  low  rates  of  discount,  and  it  can  hardly  be  donbt^ 
that  the  facts  stood  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect- 
Some  persons  somewhat  hastily  concluded  that  this  effect  would  be 
.  pennaoent,  ud  that  because  tiie  discoveries  had  reduced  the  cost  of 
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obtaining  gold,  they  would  also  reduce  the  rate  of  interest.  They 
thought  that  because  money  was  cheap  in  the  sense  of  purchasing  less 
of  other  things,  it  must  therefore  be  cheap  in  the  sense  of  bringing  in  a 
smaller  quantity  of  itself  when  transferred  from  a  lender  to  a  borrower. 
That  this  did  not  foUow  hardly  needs  to  be  proved,  but  if  proof  were 
wanting  it  would  be  ftimished  by  the  fact  that  the  rate  of  interest  rose 
enormously  in  the  very  countries  where  the  discoveries  were  made.  In 
England  the  influx  of  gold  was  sudden  and  the  rise  of  prices  gradual,  so 
that  a  large  quantity  which  the  public  did  not  require  was  retained  in 
the  Bank  ;  but  in  Australia  the  rise  of  prices  was  more  rapid  than  the 
increase  of  coin,  and  the  banks  had  no  greater  addition  made  to  their 
receipts  than  to  their  disbursements.  As  prices  were  constantly  fluc- 
tuating, and  as  the  whole  structure  of  society  was  undergoing  a  radical 
change,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  banks  were  obliged  to  charge  high  rates^ 
when  they  could  not  tell  whether  the  wealthy  man  of  to-day  might  prove 
to  be  a  bankrupt  to-morrow.  That  a  withdrawal  of  a  large  amount  of 
gold  is  accompanied  by  a  high  rate  of  discount  is  shown  by  the  accounts 
of  the  Bank  in  every  conmiercial  crisis,  when  it  is  always  seen  that  the 
reserv^e  is  at  its  lowest.  Some  persons  who  have  noticed  this  have 
bethought  themselves  of  a  simple  expedient  for  obviating  commercial 
crises  by  doing  away  with  the  obligation  incumbent  on  the  Bank  of 
paying  its  notes  in  gold  :  they  argue  that  as  banks  fail  from  not  being 
able  to  furnish  gold  when  required,  they  would  never  fail  if  relieved 
from  the  obligation  to  furnish  it,  and  that  they  might  then  be  able  to 
maintain  an  unvarying  rate  of  discount.  But  those  who  argue  thus,  look 
merely  at  the  surface,  and  do  not  see  that  the  power  to  produce  a  given 
quantity  of  gold  is  merely  the  sign  of  the  wealth  of  a  bank,  and  that  if 
this  particular  sign  be  dispensed  with,  another  would  be  required  which 
would  be  equally  onerous  to  the  bank.  In  the  United  States,  banks  are 
required  to  pay  not  in  gold  but  in  inconvertible  notes,  but  they  are  just 
iis  much  exposed  to  the  danger  of  exhausting  their  reserve  of  notes  as 
English  banks  to  that  of  exhausting  their  stock  of  gold,  and  the  severe 
crisis  of  1873  showed  that  they  were  quite  unable  to  maintain  a  moderate 
rate  of  discount,  though  they  were  in  most  cases  only  obliged  to  redeem 
paper  with  paper.  Whatever  be  the  mode  in  which  banks  are  required 
to  meet  their  engagements,  some  check  must  be  imposed  upon  them  to 
prevent  them  from  manufacturing  paper  money  ad  libitum.  If  they 
were  allowed  to  issue  notes  which  professed  to  be  certain  sums  of  money, 
but  for  which  neither  the  bank  nor  any  one  else  was  obhged  to  give 
anything  of  value,  they  would  either  be  able  to  appropriate  the  money 
of  other  people,  or  the  notes  themselves  would  be  deprived  of  value. 
In  the  latter  case  they  would  not  fulfil  the  object  of  enabling  borrowers 
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(o  obtain  wliat  they  ^ranted;  and,  in  the  former  case,  though  they  might 
be  of  use  for  a  time,  the  receivers  would  soon  \k  unable  to  do  without 
obtaining  some  more  Bolid  ndvaiitage  in  exchange  for  them,  and  wonld 
refufic  to  give  their  comuioditiea  for  them,  and  depreciation  would  soon 
follow.  Although  the  form  which  a  loan  takes  is  that  of  a  tranrfer  of 
money,  the  real  object  in  view  is  to  obtain  commodities,  and  the  power 
of  a  people  to  borrow  and  lend  cltimately  depends  on  the  quEoitity  of 
commodities  which  they  [(oascss.  This  point  has  been  ably  urged  by 
Mr,  Bonamy  Price,  in  his  review  of  Lombard  Street,  in  "  Fraser'a  Maga- 
nine"  for  October,  1873,  where,  however,  he  is  inclined  to  ride  bis 
theory  somewhat  too  hard  by  contending  that  a  quantity  of  gold  held 
in  reserve  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  mt«  of  disconnt.  At  ordinary 
times,  what  people  wish  to  borrow  is  capital  for  carrying  on  their 
business,  and  this  they  would  contrive  to  do  if  gold  were  not  used  at  all. 
At  the  time  of  a  crisis,  what  tbey  want  is  not  so  much  capital  as  money, 
in  some  shape  or  other,  to  enable  them  to  fulfil  engagements  which  are 
eicpressed  in  money.  At  such  times  the  Bank  Act  docs  much  barm  by 
artificially  preventing  debtoi^  fi-om  obtaining  coin  and  notee  which  their 
creditors  would  williugly  receive,  and  which  other  persons  would  be 
willing  to  lend  them.  The  Government  cannot  undertake  to  borrow 
unlimited  srims  at  a  fixed  rate  of  iutfrest,  because  it  would  be  anable  to 
provide  itself  witii  the  moans  of  meeting  all  the  caila  which  might  be 
made  upon  it.  This  foot  baa  been  kept  in  view  in  the  sfraDgements  of 
the  Post  Office  Saviugs'  Banks,  where,  although  the  Government  under- 
takes to  pay  a  fixed  rate  of  interest  of  2^  per  cent.,  it  limits  tJia 
amount  which  a  single  depositor  may  place  to  his  account,  and  even 
enforces  its  rules  by  so  strong  a  measure  as  imprisoning  those  who  reaort 
to  deception  in  order  to  exceed  the  prescril^ed  limit.  The  joint-stock 
hanks,  though  they  engage  to  borrow  unlimited  quantities,  protect 
themselves  by  Tatjing  the  rate  of  interest  according  to  the  TariatiouB 
in  the  rate  which  they  are  themselves  able  to  charge  for  loans.  If  large 
amounts  are  brought  to  them,  they  either  require  some  notice  to  be 
given  before  the  money  is  withdrawn,  or,  at  least,  offer  to  allow  higher 
interest  on  condition  of  snch  notice  being  given. 

As  the  rates  of  interest  paid  on  different  stocks  differ  considerably, 
as  each  stock  possesses  some  merits  or  defects  peculiar  to  itself,  and  is 
liable  to  be  affected  in  price  by  political  or  other  events  which  can  have 
no  influence  upon  other  stocks,  there  is  a  wide  field  open  for  those  who 
choose  to  engage  in  the  business  of  buying  them  when  they  are  cheap, 
and  selling  them  when  they  are  dear.  When  a  revolution  t^ea  place  in 
any  country,  one  of  the  first  effects  is  usually  a  fall,  and  more  rarely  a 
liae,  in  the  price  of  the  stooka  inued  1^  the  government  which  has  been 
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overthrown.  It  is  natural  that  the  price  should  fall,  for  a  revolution  is 
seldom  effected  without  considerable  expense  to  the  new  government ; 
and  this  is  likely  to  interfere  with  the  due  discharge  of  its  pecuniary 
engagements,  including  that  of  paying  the  interest  on  its  fimded  debt. 
When  a  rise  takes  place,  as  was  the  case  with  Spanish  stock  on  the 
proclamation  of  King  Alfonso  XII.  in  January,  1875,  it  is  because  it  is 
expected  that  the  new  government  will  be  stronger  and  more  scrupulous 
than  that  which  preceded  it.  Even  a  change  of  the  head  of  the  State, 
or  a  mere  change  of  ministry,  though  effected  without  violence,  some- 
times produces  an  effect  on  the  price  of  the  funds.  The  French  funds 
rose  on  the  overthrow  of  M.  Thiers  on  May  24th,  1878,  apparently 
because  French  investors  regarded  the  presidency  of  Marshal  McMahon 
as  a  better  guarantee  of  order  than  that  of  his  predecessor.  Besides 
political  changes,  there  are  other  acts  of  a  government  which  produce 
effects  of  this  kind,  the  principal  being  the  issue  of  fresh  loans.  If  it 
is  announced,  or  even  rumoured,  that  a  government  is  about  to  ask  for  a 
fresh  loan,  a  fall  in  the  price  of  its  old  stocks  is  almost  sure  to  follow, 
although  no  doubt  may  be  entertained  that  the  interest  on  the  new  loan 
will  be  paid  as  punctually  as  on  the  old.  When  a  war  is  expected  to 
break  out,  the  stocks  of  both  governments  which  are  to  engage  in 
it  suffer  a  fall  because  it  is  expected  to  lead  to  firesh  borrowing. 
Thus,  even  if  there  were  no  stocks  except  those  issued  on  the  authority 
of  a  government,  there  would  be  ample  opportunity  for  persons  pos- 
sessed of  superior  knowledge  or  greater  boldness  to  amass  wealth  by 
purchasing  them  when  from  any  cause  their  price  has  fallen,  and  selling 
them  again  when  the  disturbance  has  passed  away.  Such  a  business  is 
carried  on  to  a  large  extent  at  the  present  day,  and  has  received  the 
appropriate  name  of  Stock  Exchange  speculation.  It  is  essential  to 
success  in  this  business  that  the  operator  should  be  supplied  with  early 
information,  and  accordingly  those  who  engage  in  it  as  the  business  of 
their  life  spend  considerable  sums  in  obtaining  news  by  post  and  tele- 
graph from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Unfortunately,  these  persons  are  too 
often  not  content  with  obtaining  news,  but,  when  they  cannot  get  such 
as  would  suit  them,  they  do  not  scruple  to  invent  it,  and  to  enrich  them- 
selves at  the  expense  of  more  honest  or  less  wary  speculators.  There 
are  now  a  large  amount  of  stocks  issued  by  private  oompanies  which 
afford  an  additional  field  for  this  kind  of  business.  As  some  of  these 
consist  of  shares,  the  dividend  on  which  rises  and  faUs  according  to  the 
success  of  the  particular  company,  there  is  room  for  an  indefinite  fluc- 
tuation in  their  price ;  and  here  again  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
be  supplied  with  early  and  complete  information  respecting  all  droom* 
stances  which  can  affect  the  amount  of  the  dividend.    Within  a  few 
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years  the  dividend  on  the  ordinary  shares  of  the  Great  Weetem  Bailway  ' 
rose  from  Cne-half  per  cent,  to  4^  per  cent,  per  annom,  aod  the  price  rose 
from  30  por  cent,  to  par.  The  opportnaity  which  mts  thus  afforded  tor 
trebling  the  nmoiint  invested  was  adroitly  seiEcd  by  gome  persons  who 
could  afford  to  wait  for  Bome  time  before  realising  a  profit,  and  their 
boldneas  was  rewarded  with  a  considerable  fortane.  As  nearly  eveiy 
railway  is  ai  some  time  or  other  exposed  to  reverBcs,  and  has  slwaya  a 
chance  of  a  retnm  of  prosperity,  those  who  engage  in  this  sort  of 
business  are  obliged  to  lie  oontinually  transferring  their  money  from  one 
company  tu  another.  The  delicntures  and  preference  shares  are  not  Bo 
much  exposed  to  fluctnatiou  of  price,  iKicanse  the  dividends  do  not  vary 
according  to  the  sao^ss  of  the  j^iarticular  company,  but  never  rise  aborey 
and  rery  fwldom  fall  below,  a  dcfiuite  rate.  They  may  be  purchased  hj 
tmetces,  and  this  alone  is  guflicient  to  produce  a  comparative  steadines 
in  their  price,  for  trustees  arc  a  large  body,  and  are  bat  little  disposed 
to  chan^  an  investment  because  some  temporary  cause  woiild  make  it 
profitable  to  do  so.  Those  who  are  not  fettered  in  their  choice  of  inrest- 
mcnts  by  the  restrictions  imposed  on  trustees,  are  able  to  transfer  their 
money  from  debentures  to  ordinary  sharea,  or  from  railway  e 
GoTcmment  stocks,  according  as  they  may  see  a  chance  (k  Q 
profit  i  and  this  perpetual  shifliug  is  for  ever  tending  to  & 
an  eqnilibriom  that  in  whatever  way  money  is  invested  it  shall  laiDg 
ia  the  same  rate  of  interest.  This  equilibrium  is  never  indeed  com- 
pletely attained,  for  different  classes  of  securities  cannot  always  present 
*  the  same  advantages,  and  there  is  always  something  to  be  gaioed  by 
those  who  do  not  scmple  to  incur  some  amount  of  risk.  Stockbrokers 
and  others  whose  business  it  is  to  act  as  agents  between  those  who 
wish  to  bay  and  those  who  wish  to  sell  stocks,  irequently  employ  their 
own  money  in  bnying  up  a  stock  which  at  the  moment  is  not  required 
by  bonafde  investors,  and  sell  it  again  when  investors  are  ready  to  ti^ 
it.  By  doing  so  they  make  a  profit  for  themselves,  and  at  the  same 
time  confer  a  benefit  on  the  government  or  the  company  which  happens 
to  bring  out  a  loan  at  a  time  when  the  investing  public  arc  not  prepared 
to  purchase  it.  Such  persons  not  nnireqaently  borrow  money  for  tbe 
purpose  of  buying  stocks,  and  to  them  the  rate  of  discount  which  may 
happen  to  prevail  is  a  matter  of  great  importance.  Dnring  1871-2 
many  persons  made- fortunes  in  this  way  by  purchasing  foreign  stot^ 
whose  price  was  low  with  money  borrowed  for  the  most  part  on  the 
security  of  the  stocks  themselves ;  while  the  rate  of  discount  being  low, 
they  had  to  pay  much  less  for  the  loan  than  they  received  from  the 
stocks,  and  were  able  to  sell  at  a  price  which  enabled  them  to  repay  the 
Joan  and  to  clear  a  cooBidetable  sum.    Bat,  unfortooately,  there  are  other 
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persons,  who,  from  observing  that  the  prices  of  different  stocks  are  per- 
petually rising  and  falling,  have  inferred  that  they  can  enrich  themselves 
by  simply  buying  a  stock  on  credit,  and  selling  when  its  price  has  risen, 
without  possessing  any  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  which  may  cause 
the  price  to  rise  or  fall.  They  persuade  themselves  that  Stock  Exchange 
speculation  is  so  simple  a  business  that  a  person  can  succeed  in  it 
without  devoting  to  it  the  time,  skill,  and  trouble  which  are  necessary 
for  success  in  any  other  line  of  life.  Mr.  Crump's  "  Theory  of  Stock 
Exchange  Speculation"  is  an  able  treatise  intended  to  warn  such  people 
of  the  folly  of  this  delusion,  and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  there  is 
but  a  small  chance  of  the  book  being  read,  much  less  heeded,  by  those 
for  whose  benefit  it  is  intended.  He  carefully  distinguishes  between  the 
professional  speculator  who  makes  it  his  business  to  study  the  circum- 
stances relating  to  a  few  stocks  and  get  early  information  about  them, 
and  the  "hap-hazard  speculator"  who  supposes  that  a  stock  will 
continue  to  rise  in  price  merely  because  it  has  been  rising  for  a  month 
or  two.  He  justly  remarks  that  persons  of  this  latter  class  have  no 
more  chance  of  winning  than  those  who  used  to  play  at  the  roulette 
tables  of  Baden  and  Homburg.  At  the  gaming  table,  rules  were 
devised  which  ensured  that  the  bank  should  win  in  the  long  run,  and 
Mr.  Crump  tells  us  that  stockbrokers  stand  in  the  same  position 
toward  speculators  as  the  bank  towards  the  gamblers.  Whenever  a 
transfer  of  stock  is  made  through  a  broker,  he  requires  a  com- 
mission, and,  as  Mr.  Crump  points  out,  the  payment  often  eats  away 
an  apparent  profit  while  it  greatly  enhances  a  loss.  The  stock- 
jobbers, who  make  it  their  business  to  buy  and  sell  any  quantity  of 
stock  that  may  be  required,  secure  a  profit  to  themselves  by 
making  a  difference  between  the  pric^  at  which  they  buy  and  that  at 
which  they  sell  on  the  same  day.  In  some  of  the  more  speculative 
stocks  this  difference  is  as  high  as  three  per  cent.,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
find  a  better  example  of  the  ignorance  of ''  hap-hazard  speculators  "  than 
is  furnished  by  Mr.  Crump  when  he  tells  us,  that  the  mere  fact  that  the 
price  of  such  stocks  is  quoted  as  35  to  38  induces  them  to  suppose  that  they 
can  realise  a  profit  by  speculating  in  it.  They  suppose  that  the  price  has 
varied  from  35  to  38  in  a  single  day,  and  that  a  stock  which  fluctuates 
so  greatly  affords  a  favourable  field  for  speculation  ;  but  when  they 
make  the  experiment  they  find  that  they  have  to  sell  for  about  three 
per  cent,  less  than  what  they  paid,  and  the  difference  goes  into  the 
jobber's  pocket.  Speculation  of  this  kind  resembles  the  gambling  of 
Baden  and  Homburg  in  this  respect  also,  that  whatever  success  may 
be  at  first  attained,  people  are  never  content  with  it,  but  are  con- 
strained to  try  their  luck  again,  until  they  have  lost  everything  and  are 
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ol)ligod  to  ntop.  Mr,  Sola  baa  given  in  his  "  Hake  yoot  Game " 
lunusing  HkeU:h  of  the  fitat«  of  [1iin<!;8  at  Hombnrg  before  tlie  gaming- 
table waa  BOpitrea^,  and  he  t«lla  ub,  that  though  there  haro  been 
people  who  have  posseascd  suflicient  strength  of  mind  to  quit  Honibiir;g 
for  ever  after  niuuiug  a  ki^e  gnin,  yel  as  he  ia  "not  writing  for  oyatera 
and  icebergs,"  he  ia  justified  in  Eajiog  that  if  anj  of  his  readers  should 
fi^netit  tlie  gaming-table,  they  wonld  infaUibly  continue  until  they  loat 
all  their  money.  Mr.  Cramp  tells  ns  the  same  thing  of  Stock  Exchange 
speculation.  If  the  first  veuture  is  succtisful,  the  speculator  conBidais 
it  a  proof  of  his  on'n  talent,  just  aa  a  gambler  congratulates  himself  on 
his  skill  in  predicting  that  red  would  turn  up  nexL  He  persuades 
himself  that  he  is  sore  to  win  next  time,  and  if  he  is  unfortunato  he  ia 
sure  that  the  luck  will  turn,  as  the  gambler  feels  confident  that  black 
will  turn  up  at  last  if  he  will  only  continue  to  back  it.  As  speculators 
of  this  class  hare  little  or  no  money  of  their  own  to  begin  with,  thej 
cannot  stand  long  against  a  run  of  ill-luck,  and  when  the  whole  of  what 
they  posseae«d  has  t>een  swallowed  np  in  brokers'  commieeions,  or  some 
nnuBual  circomatauce  has  produced  a  sudden  fall  in  the  price  of  the 
stock  in  which  they  hare  embarked,  their  career  terminates  in  the  only 
way  in  which  it  can  terminate,  in  bankniptcy.  The  fact  that  there  ara.1 
always  many  soeh  persona  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  makes  intel-  V 
li^ible  what  lit  first  siu'lit  iippcarB  so  cslraordinary — the  immediate  liffect 
which  the  news  of  a  battle  or  the  change  of  ministry  produoes  on  the 
price  of  a  foreign  stock.  English  investors  wonld  never  think  of  selling 
out  consols  merely  because  English  troops  hod  suffered  a  rerene  in 
China,  or  because  a  Liberal  ministry  had  given  place  to  a  Conservative 
one  ;  but  speculators  in  Spanish  bonds  may  weU  desire  to  realise  on  the 
first  news  of  any  event  which  holds  out  the  slightest  chance  of  the 
recognition  of  their  claims.  It  would  be  well  if  this  sort  of  specalation 
did  no  harm  to  anyone  except  the  speculators  themselves,  bat,  unfor- 
tnuately,  it  injures  other  people  also.  Of  late  years,  specuhttion  in  buik 
shares  has  been  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  in  England,  and  has  had 
the  effect  of  injuring  some  of  the  banks  concerned.  The  pablid^ 
which  is  now  afforded  to  their  annual  meetings  and  stat«meiita  of 
accounts  enables  speculators  to  compare  the  dividends  of  different  banks, 
and  to  buy  or  sell  shares  according  to  the  profits  which  they  are  making. 
This  encourages  an  unhealthy  competition  on  the  part  of  the  banb 
whoee  managers  desire  to  see  the  shares  quoted  at  a  respectable  figure, 
and  induces  them  to  starve  their  reserve  in  order  to  be  able  to  pay  hi|^ 
dividends.  Xor  is  this  all ;  for  many  depositors  are  frightened  by 
a  fall  in  the  price  of  the  shares,  which  they  consider  ss  a  proof  that  the 
bank  is  in  difficulties,  and,  by  withdrawing  their  deposits,  they    rodoce 
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the  catastrophe  which  they  dread.  The  stoppage  of  the  Agra  Bank  in 
186G  was  thus  brought  about,  though,  as  has  been  subsequently  seeu,  it 
was  perfectly  solvent.  Such  speculation  is  prevented  in  Sweden  by  the 
legal  difficulties  placed  in  the  way  of  transferring  bank  shares.  Specu- 
lation in  foreign  stocks  has  the  effect  of  encouraging  the  extravagance 
of  governments  which,  like  those  of  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  Spain, 
habitually  spend  more  than  they  receive,  and  trust  to  fate  to  make  up 
the  deficiency.  If  the  loans  raised  by  such  governments  depended  for 
their  success  on  bona-fide  investors,  it  would  be  impossible  to  raise 
them  after  the  government  had  once  proved  defaulter  ;  but  speculators 
are  ready  to  invest  in  them  because  they  hope  that,  even  if  they  do  not 
themselves  receive  any  interest,  they  will  at  least  be  able  to  sell  the 
principal  for  more  than  they  gave  for  it.  As  the  total  number  of 
speculators  is  very  large,  they  can,  collectively,  produce  sufficient  sums 
to  take  up  the  comparatively  small  loans  which  are  issued  by  these  govern- 
ments, and  thus  prolong  the  lease  of  credit  which  the  latter  still  contrive 
to  enjoy,  instead  of  compelling  them  to  choose  between  repudiation 
and  retrenchment.  The  knowledge  that  these  loans  are  so  largely 
subscribed  for  by  speculators  renders  it  difficult  to  feel  any  sympathy 
for  the  bondholders  when  the  time  of  default  or  repudiation  arrives, 
and  no  doubt  the  Ministers  of  those  States  salve  their  consciences  with 
the  reflection ;  so  that  an  injury  is  thus  inflicted  in  those  exceptional 
cases  where  the  bonds  are  held  by  bona-fide  investors  who  have  trusted 
to  the  promises  of  the  government.  In  speculation  of  this  sort  it  is 
a  common  practice  to  agree  to  buy  at  one  price  and  sell  at  another,  the 
difference  alone  being  transferred,  while  the  actual  stock  does  not 
change  hands.  This  is  done  to  such  an  extent  that,  in  1874,  a  Clearing 
House' was  established  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange  for  the  purpose 
of  minimising  the  transfers  of  those  bonds  which  are  the  chief  subjects 
of  speculation.  The  plan,  which  is  similar  in  principle  to  that  of  the 
Bankers'  Clearing  House,  has  been  found  to  work  weU,  and  has  enabled 
brokers  to  settle,  by  a  single  transfer,  as  many  as  twenty  transactions. 
This  kind  of  business  is  fairly  open  to  Aristotle's  criticism  on  money- 
lending,  that  those  who  engage  in  it  do  not  produce  anything,  but 
simply  make  money  out  of  one  another.  Those  who  lend  money 
benefit  the  borrower  at  the  same  time  that  they  benefit  themselves, 
for  they  enable  him  to  make  a  profit  by  the  use  of  the  money ;  but 
those  who  speculate  in  the  stocks  of  defaulting  governments  can  only 
make  a  profit  at  the  expense  of  other  speculators.  The  price  of  the 
stock  does  not  continue  to  rise,  but  Is  continually  fluctnating,  and 
whatever  is  gained  by  those  who  sell  at  a  higher  price  is  sure  to  be  lost 
by  those  who  are  obliged  to  sell  at  a  lower  price.    In  snch  a  game  the 
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lidp-hazard  sjKenliitor  ia  completely  Ht  the  mercy  of  the  professional'  ■ 
apeculator,  whose  gains  are  almost  entirely  derived  from  the  losses  of  his 
leBB-experieiiced  competitors. 

Aa  specalation  of  one  sort  or  another  is  always  tending  to  divert 
money  into  tbe  channels  where  it  will  yield  most  profit,  there  is  always 
an  interchange  going  on  between  different  countries  according  as  home 
or  foreign  investments  hold  out  the  highest  interest  to  the  moneyed  public. 
The  tendency  is  obviously  to  bring  the  rate  of  interest  on  stocks  to  the 
lame  level  hi  uU  countries,  althongh  this  result  is,  as  yet,  very  far  from 
being  attained.  When  a  long  period  has  gone  by  without  mimy  fi^h 
loans  being  offered  to  the  people  of  a  particular  country,  either  by  their 
own  goverament  or  by  companies  within  the  couutry,  a  marked  rise  ia 
perceptible  in  the  prices  of  all  old  stocks ;  and  such  a  time  affords  a 
favourable  opportunity  for  foreign  governments  or  companies  to  invite 
subscriptions  to  a  loan.  As  the  wealth  of  a  country  iDoreaaes,  it  becomes 
able  to  support  a  larger  number  of  persona  who  do  not  labour  for  their 
own  living,  and  a  sign  of  the  increase  of  this  class  is  seen  in  the  larger 
sums  offered  for  investment  in  the  public  funds,  mortgages,  land,  etc., 
from  which  such  pensons  obtain  an  iacorae.  The  extent  of  land  which 
a  conntiy  poesesses  is  always  limited;  and  if  the  amonnt  of  stocks  has 
not  undergone  a  correspouding  increase,  tbe  larger  sum  cannot  be 
invested  without  a  rise  in  tlie  price  of  some,  or  all,  of  tJio  old  ntucks. 
Such  a  rise  indicates  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  introducing  fresh 
projecta,  which  soon  make  their  appearance  when  prices  fall  again,  and 
the  cycle  is  repeated.  Foreign  stocks  come  in  for  their  share  of  atten- 
tion, and  if  they  are  purchased  to  any  large  extent  a  large  quantity  of 
commodities  moat  be  exported  to  discharge  the  obligations.  Mill  has 
described  this  process  as  the  tendency  of  profit  to  a  minimum,  and  he 
regarded  foreign  investments  as  the  safety  valve  which  prevented  the 
rate  of  profit  from  falling  to  that  lowest  point  after  passing  which  it 
woald  not  hold  ont  any  inducement  to  capitalists  to  save.  In  tbe  chapter 
on  profit,  (Book  II.,  chap.  4),  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  tliat  the  rate 
has  no  tendency  te  tall  aa  a  country  advances  in  wealth ;  bnt  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  rate  of  interest  does  at  certain  times  show  a  down- 
ward tendency  which  is  occasionally  checked  by  investment  in  foreign 
securities.  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  increase  of  capital  only 
takes  place  under  conditions  which  enable  its  possessore  to  obtain  as 
high  profit  from  its  use  as  former  capitalists  have  done,  and  that  there  is 
no  motive  which  would  indnce  men  to  grow  com  in  less  favourable  cir-  • 
oumstauceB  than  those  in  which  it  had  been  already  produced.  As  the 
iucrease  of  food  ia  sore  to  be  foUowed  by  au  increase  of  population,  there 
cannot  be  a  pennanent,  and  there  is  seldom   a  temporary  difficulty 
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in  providing  employment  for  capital ;  but  the  case  is  somewhat  different 
with  the  money  which  wealthy  persons  wish  to  invest  in  safe  securities. 
Governments  and  old-established  companies  will  not  borrow  more  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  there  is  more  to  lend,  and  for  a  time  there  may  be 
a  difficulty  in  finding  a  field  for  investment.  Even  here  the  difficulty  is 
only  temporary,  and  there  is  no  need,  as  some  people  have  supposed,  for 
the  government  to  increase  its  debts  in  order  to  provide  its  subjects 
with  the  means  of  investing  their  money.  The  increase  of  the  investing 
class  shows  that  the  country  is  able  to  support  them,  and  the  interven- 
tion of  the  Government  is  not  required  to  enable  this  to  be  done.  The 
knowledge  that  there  are  many  persons  seeking  a  safe  investment  will  en- 
courage landowners  to  raise  mortgages,  and  companies  to  create  debentures 
or  preference  shares,  which  will  answer  the  purpose  quite  as  well  as  an 
increase  of  the  national  debt,  without  bringing  on  the  people  the 
inconvenience  of  increased  taxation.  That  investment  in  foreign  stocks 
benefits  the  investing  classes  is  obvious,  but  there  are  some,  and  Mr, 
Fawcett*  is  among  them,  who  consider  that  it  inflicts  an  injury  on  the 
working  classes.  They  argue  that  such  investment  is  really  an  exporta- 
tion of  capital,  and  that  the  labourers  miist  suffer  by  every  diminution 
of  the  capital  of  their  country. 

In  what  way  they  suffer  is  not  clear,  for  the  exportation  of 
capital  does  not  tend  to  make  labour  less  efficient,  nor,  therefore, 
to  reduce  real  wages.  When  the  commodities  exported  are  such 
as  are  used  for  food,  their  loss  tends,  so  far  as  it  goes,  to  diminish 
the  population  of  the  exporting  country,  and  the  numbers  of  the  labourers 
are  diminished  at  the  same  time  as  those  of  other  classes,  but  this  does 
not  imply  that  those  who  remain  are  worse  off  than  before.  It  frequently 
happens  that  when  money  is  subscribed  in  England  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  a  railway  in  Canada  or  Australia,  navvies  and  other 
labourers  are  sent  out  from  England  to  construct  it,  so  that  the  same 
persons  are  employed  in  the  same  way  as  if  the  money  had  been  kept  at 
home.  Though  the  connection  is  not  so  obvious  when  loans  are  raised 
for  railways  in  the  United  States,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  large 
investments  made  in  this  class  of  securities  contribute  to  the  employment 
of  English  emigrants,  and  confer  as  much  benefit  on  English  labourers 
as  if  they  had  stayed  at  home.  That  the  large  investments  which 
Englishmen  have  made  in  foreign  stocks  have  not  had  the  effect  of 
diminishing  the  population  of  England  is  shewn  by  the  census  returns^ 
which  prove  that  it  has  increased  by  several  millions  during  the  last  20 
years.    Nor  is  it  by  any  means  clear  that  this  process  has  any  tendency 
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>  diminiBli  the  returns  on  English  industry.  PnymentaiOT  Ibra^ 
Bounties  uro  effected  by  means  of  iron  ■■ails,  ulotl),  and  other  articles, 
which  enubli;  fciroig:norB  to  iiicrcaec  and  improve  thtir  productiou  ;  and 
whatever  does  this,  increases  tbeir  power  of  Bttpplying  the  wants  of 
English  consumers,  nmoug  whom  the  ivorking  clasBcs,  as  the  most 
duneroufi  and  the  ^Joorest,  must  derivo  the  chief  beue^  &om  wliatCTer 
I  diminishes  the  cost  of  production. 


CHAPTER  X.— COLONIES. 

COLONIAL    DEPENDENCE — COLONIAL     TRADE^ — EMIGRATION — TRANSPOB- 
TATION — PROTECTION  IN  WAR — LOCAL   SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

"  The  Wealth  of  Nations "  was  published  in  the  very  year  in  which 
thirteen  provinces  of  North  America  issued  their  memorable  Declaration 
of  Indei3endence.  In  Adam  Smith's  day,  the  question  whether  the 
mother  country  ought  or  ought  not  to  retain  its  authority  over  its 
colonies  was  not  a  merely  speculative  question,  but  one  which  the 
politicians  of  the  day  were  imperatively  required  to  consider  and  to 
decide.  He  brought  to  its  consideration  the  same  comprehensiveness 
and  freedom  from  prejudice  which  are  displayed  throughout  his  work, 
and  nowhere  more  conspicuously  than  in  the  chapter  which  he  devoted 
to  this  subject.  Though  he  suggested  a  plan  by  which  the  pending 
struggle  might  be  terminated  without  a  separation  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies,  he  did  not  disguise  his  opinion  that  it  would 
be  better  for  all  colonies  to  become  independent,  but  regarded  it  as 
ridiculous  to  expect  that  Great  Britain  would  ever  consent  voluntarily 
to  renounce  the  allegiance  of  her  dependencies.  The  thirteen  provinces 
have  now  become  the  flourishing  republic  of  the  United  States,  which, 
during  the  century  that  has  elapsed  since  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
has  grown  so  rapidly  that  its  population  now  exceeds  that  of  the  State 
which  gave  it  birth.  Probably  no  one  now  wishes  that  the  United 
States  were  still  subject  to  Great  Britain,  and  theeflPect  of  their  liberation 
has  been  to  familiarise  politicians  with  the  idea  that  a  time  must  come 
when  colonies  will  and  ought  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  mother 
country.  Instead  of  saying  that  the  greatness  of  England  would  cease 
if  she  forfeited  the  allegiance  of  one  of  her  colonies,  politicians  now 
repeat,  with  wearisome  monotony,  that  England  ought  to  abstain  from 
any  attempt  to  retain  her  colonies  by  force,  and  ought  cheerfully  to 
release  them  from  their  allegiance  whenever  they  express  a  desire  to  that 
effect.  But  although  the  repetition  of  such  phrases  seems  to  betoken 
an  advance  in  public  opinion  since  the  time  when  statesmen  said  that 
no  effort  should  be  spared  to  put  down  the  American  revolt,  the  progress 
is  only  apparent,  and  the  writers  who  profess  an  approval,  in  the  abstract, 
of  the  emancipation  of  colonies,  contrive  to  find  reasons  for  resisting 
every  attempt  which  a  colony  actually  makes  to  assert  its  independence. 
The  Canadian  rebellion  of  1836  was  forcibly  suppressed,  and  the  language 
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of  London  ncwspatKtre  on  tho  oocaeion  of  iho  Jiiraaifa  rebellion 
showed  very  plainly  tbnt  Englishmen  had  no  iuteution  of  alloA'iug  Uw 
negroes  to  use  their  liberty  for  the  pnrpose  of  eetabiishing  a  form  rf 
government  in  accordance  with  their  own  wnuts  and  ideas.  The 
example  set  by  tho  thirteen  proviocet  of  North  America  hae  not  been 
Buooesainlly  foUowod  by  any  other  portion  of  the  British  Empire,  but 
the  Colonial  Empire  of  Spain  liaa  been  eadly  ehoni  since  the  death  of 
Adam  Smith.  France,  too.  liaa  loet  somelhing.  but  in  many  caaea  what 
has  been  loat  by  one  Btiropcan  coiinti-y  has  been  simply  transferred  to 
another,  and  the  Colonial  Empire  of  England  is  now  more  esteuBire 
than  it  wua  when  Adam  Smith  wrote  ;  while  the  recent  annexation  of 
Fiji  shows  that  English  statesmen  are  not  yet  conrinced  that  they  bavo 
too  large  a  territory  to  govern.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  see  a  mote  ia 
our  ttcighbonr's  eye  than  a  beam  in  our  own  eye,  that  a  revolting  colony 
ie  Ban  to  find  favour  with  foreign  spectators  who  would  tbemaelves  do 
their  best  to  rcprera  any  outbreak  on  the  part  of  tlieir  own  dependencies. 
The  French  Gtorenmient  and  people  supported  the  North  American 
colonies  in  their  struggle  against  Great  Britain,  bnt  they  used  oveiy 
effort  to  keep  Ran  Domingo  in  subjection,  and  that  island  ia  probahlj 
indebted  for  its  independence  to  the  war  between  England  and  Fmnce- J 
wliich  nindc  it  so  difficult  tor  the  latter  to  exert  any  authority  beyond  ^ 
the  seas.  Englishmen,  in  their  tnm,  can  see  the  folly  of  the  eSbrts 
which  the  Spaniarda  are  now  making  to  preserve  their  authority  in 
Gaba,  while  Spaniards  are  eqnalJy  alive  to  the  immorality  and  absnnUty 
of  the  determination  of  England  to  retain  possession  of  Gibraltar.  It  ia 
only  when  the  national  dignity  is  wounded  that  poUticians  take  for 
granted  that  they  ought  not  to  do  by  other  men  as  they  wish  others  to  do 
by  them,  and  the  same  inconsistency  is  shown  in  other  cases  beddeB 
those  of  revolting  colonies.  A  mere  question  of  internal  organisation, 
ench  as  the  number  of  legislative  bodies  which  shonld  be  maintained 
within  a  State,  is  viewed  in  a  very  different  light  by  a  foreign  spectalAr 
and  by  a  native  statesman.  The  desire  of  the  Hungarians  for  a  separate 
parliament  seems  natural  enough  to  an  Englishman,  although  to  Austrian 
statesmen  it  formerly  appeared  to  be  most  treasonable.  Now  that  they 
have  obtained  this  object,  and  dualism  has  been  tried  for  several  yeare,  no 
one  thinks  of  ridiculing  it  as  chimerical,  or  of  denouncing  De&k  or  Count 
Beust  as  traitors  and  agitators.  When  it  was  found  by  experience 
that  one  parliament  was  not  enough  for  Canada,  two  were  established  to 
pass  laws  for  the  separate  provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  and  a  third 
to  regulate  matters  common  to  them  both,  and  the  arrangement  ww 
cheerftdly  sanctioned  by  English  statesmen.  Yet,  when  Irish  politicians, 
q)eaking  the  voice  of  numerous  large  Irish  constituencies,  ask  that  a 
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Bimilar  arrangement  should  be  carried  out  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
demand  that  Ireland  should  have  a  local  parliament,  and  should  at  the 
same  time  be  represented  in  an  Imperial  Parliament,  English  statesmen 
seem  hardly  able  to  find  words  strong  enough  to  express  their  scorn  and 
indignation.  Among  English  statesmen  there  are  none  whose  opinion  is 
entitled  to  more  respect,  or  who  might  be  expected  to  ftel  less  prejudice 
against  a  novel  scheme,  than  Mr.  John  Bright ;  and  yet  in  what  he  has 
written  on  the  subject  of  Home  Rule  he  displays  the  same  inability  to 
understand  the  longing  of  an  oppressed  nation  for  independence  which 
has  been  the  characteristic  of  tyrannical  Kngs  and  ministers  ever  since 
history  began.  In  the  "  Times  "  of  March  4,  1875,  is  published  a  letter 
from  him  to  the  Rev.  T.  O'Malley,  in  which,  short  as  it  is,  the  epithets 
"  monstrous,"  "  childish,"  and  "  absurd  "  are  more  than  once  applied  to 
the  Home  Rule  scheme.  Mr.  Bright  writes  as  if  he  had  never  heard  of  the 
Federal  system  being  actually  in  operation  in  Switzerland  and  Austria, 
as  well  as  in  almost  every  State  in  North  and  South  America.  As  a  reason 
why  Ireland  should  not  have  a  parliament  of  its  own,  he  says,  that  there 
are  only  one  million  men  in  it  who  are  opposed  to  English  rule,  and  that 
half  of  these  have  no  political  knowledge ;  as  if  a  small  number  of  men 
had  more  difSculty  in  governing  themselves  than  a  large  number,  or  as 
if  the  best  way  of  infusing  political  knowledge  into  a  people  were  not  to 
give  them  institutions  which  are  representative  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
name.  He  repeats  what  has  been  so  often  said  by  English  politicians, 
that  the  Irish  have  never  "  been  able  to  make  a  clear  statement  of  their 
grievances,"  although  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  this  challenge  is 
not  an  argument,  but  a  trap.  What  the  Irish  object  to  is  English  rule, 
and  for  an  Englishman  to  say  that  this  is  not  a  grievance  is  to  say  that 
he  does  not  care  whether  the  Irish  are  treated  by  him  as  he  would  wish 
to  be  treated  by  them.  If  the  Irish  mention  a  specific  grievance,  such 
afi  the  Church  or  the  Land,  Englishmen  regard  it  as  a  sufficient  excuse 
for  governing  Ireland  by  brute  force  that  they  thereby  prevent  the 
Irish  from  passing  measures  which  would  be  dangerous,  unjust,  revolu- 
tionary, or  whatever  abusive  epithet  comes  to  hand.  If  no  specific 
grievance  is  mentioned,  the  omission  is  gravely  cited  as  a  proof  that 
none  exists.  The  feeling  which  dictates  all  attempts  to  retain  depend- 
encies is  the  natural  one  which  prompts  the  strong  to  trample  on  the. 
weak,  and  until  human  nature  has  undergone  a  very  great  improvement, 
the  Yeeling  will  remain  a  very  powerful  one ;  and  while  it  remains,  there 
will  be  no  lack  of  excuses  for  indulging  it  in  this  particular  direction. 
Already  a  few  philosophers,  among  whom  is  Mr.  Spencer,  have  boldly 
contended  that  the  retention  of  colonies  by  the  mother  country  is 
essentially  unjust  and  impolitic,  and  although  their  opinion  has  been 
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ntnch  AhnMrl  lui'l  ridiciileJ,  net  argamente  haro  yet  b 
are  ftdoqnnlc  to  its  rcfntatioa.  Out  the  qaestiuii  is  uot  one  wMch 
ntioiiA]  ar^mont  is  allon^ed  to  dedde,  and  oren  if  there  were  no  feeling 
of  nutional  vanity  or  lust  of  power  to  ioQucnce  its  decision,  there  vronld 
etUl  be  the  cnormoaa  vii  Cnerli"-  whidt  au  csiablidiied  ejstcio  alivajB 
exerts.  Engliah^tAtcsmen,  cveti  if  coutineed  that  it  woakl  \k  durable 
for  Anscralia  to  become  mdepcndcnt,  nonld  find  it  iliflicult  to  give  any 
mtiafactory  reasons  for  renounciD^  eo  iiiiportiitit  n  ootony  without  bein^ 
atgtd  to  do  80  by  the  Australians  thenuH-Ite*,  and  the)-  have  (juite  ettoagh 
to  do  in  Bcttling  the  difficulties  which  itrt-M  for  Bolution  witliout  going 
out  of  their  way  to  originate  importniit  inDorntiona.  C^loiiinl  inde- 
pendence bos  always  been,  and  probably  always  will  he,  the  result  of 
reaistoncG  on  the  port  of  a  colony  to  some  |»rticalar  meaanre  which  the 
Home  Govemiacnt  hae  refnaod  to  abaQdoa  in  deference  to  the  romou- 
Btranoea  of  the  coloaisis.  The  salutaiy  leaaon  tai.i<;bt  by  tlic  American 
revolt  baa  boon  laid  to  heart  by  Engtifth  stuteamon,  who  \'vry  seldom 
persistently  refQse  the  demands  of  an  Australian  or  Ameriean  colony. 
By  timely  couceaslon  tbey  are  able  to  avart  a  stonn  which  a  more 
obstinate  policy  wonld  have  raised,  and  tbe  wetkkneas  of  the  control 
exercised  by  the  Home  Govenmieat  has  been  the  means  of  prulonginjr 
the  duration  of  ita  authority.  It  is  freqnentlj  prophesied  that  the 
Colonial  OfBcL'  will  iitTcr  u^ain  fiif^rcL-  ilM  ri*::iit  of  vftuiii^'  any  Act 
passed  by  an  Australian  or  Britiah  American  legislature;  but  theae 
prophecies  have  been  so  often  falsified  by  events  that  they  can  no 
longer  claim  any  credit.  The  excuses  for  the  exercise  of  this  right 
in  particular  cases  are  plausible  enough ;  but  so  long  as  it  is  exercised,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  colonial  legislatures  are  virtually  independent. 
It  mnst,  moreover,  be  home  in  mind,  that  Australia  and  British  America 
form  bnt  a  small  partof  the  Colonial  Empire  of  Great  Britain,  and  that 
whatever  may  be  the  case  in  those  colonics,  the  Governor  of  British 
Qniana,  or  Cape  Colony,  is  no  mere  puppet  forced  to  obey  those  whom 
he  professes  to  govern.  Senior  has  contrasted  the  wisdom  of  the  ancient 
system  of  colonisation  with  the  folly  of  the  modern.  The  ancient  Greek 
colonies  were,  he  tells  ua,  from  the  first,  inde[«ndent  of  their  mother 
cities,  and  were  governed  solely  with  a  view  to  their  on-n  welfare  instead 
of  being  treated  as  convenienciea  for  the  mother  city.  It  may  be  doubted, 
however,  whether  the  independence  which  the  Greek  colonies  enjoyed 
was  due  to  any  greater  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  ancient  GreekB  than 
has  been  displayed  by  modem  nations.  The  States  of  ancient  Greece 
were  very  small,  and  a  colony  planted  in  a  good  situation  required  no 
long  time  to  make  such  progress  as  to  rival  and  outstrip  it«  parent,  and 
the  indepeodemje  which  many  of  them  enjoyed  was  simply  due  to  th« 
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inability  of  their  mother  cities  to  control  them.     It  is  well  known  that 
the  Peloponesian  war  originated  in  the  attempt  of  Corinth  to  exercise 
authority  over  its  colony  Corcyra.    The  weakness  of  Spain  has  been  the 
principal  cause  of  the  emancipation  of  her  colonies  on  the  Continent 
of  America,  but  it  is  remarkable  that  the  opportunity  for  obtaining 
independence  which  was  afforded  by  the  condition  of  Spain  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  18th  century  was  not  seized  by  her  colonies.    During 
the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  nothing  could  have  been  easier  than 
for  Mexico  to  make  itself  independent  of  Spain,  and  yet  this  important 
colony  accepted  the  King  whom  the  war  placed  on  the  throne,  although 
daring  its  continuance  no  authority  was  actually  exercised  in  Mexico  by 
either  of  the  riral  claimants.  The  Mexicans  governed  themselves  as  they 
could  during  the  struggle,  and  when  it  was  over,  acknowledged  the 
Governor  who  was  sent  out  from  Spain.     Spain  was  not  weaker  at  the 
commencement  of  the  19th  than  at  that  of  the  18th  century,  but  her 
colonies  had  become  stronger,  both  absolutely  and  relatively  to  the 
mother  country.  The  establishment  of  Joseph  Buonaparte  on  the  throne 
aroused  a  resistance  which  the  success  of  Philip  V.,  or  the  Archduke 
Charles,  had  never  provoked ;  and  even  after  Ferdinand  VII.  had  been 
restored  the  colonists  continued  their  struggle  for  independence,  which 
WES  at  last  crowned  with  success.    It  has  yet  to  be  seen  what  amount  of 
progress  British  Colonies  will  make  before  they  feel  themselves  competent 
to  manage  their  own  affairs  without  dictation  from  the  other  side  of  the 
globe,  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  observe  that  every  effort  is  now  made  to  fit 
them  for  independence  by  entrusting  them  with  a  constantly  increasing 
share  in  their  own  government.     By  pursuing  this  course,   Enghsh 
statesmen  are  returning  to  the  path  which  was  followed  by  their  prede- 
cessors in  the  17th  century,  who  always  allowed  the  American  colonies 
to  make  laws  for  themselves  with  the  vague  proviso  that  there  should  be 
nothing  in  them  repugnant  to  the  law  of  England.     A  somewhat  curious 
instance  of  the  modern  notion  on  this  subject  was  afforded  on  the 
foundation  of  South  Australia,  when  Parliament  provided  that  the 
colony  should  have  a  local  legislature  as  soon  as  its  population  amounted 
to  60,000,  but  until  that  number  was  reached  it  should  be  under  the 
control  of  a  Governor  sent  out  from  England.     In  the  time  of  the 
Stuarts  a  charter  was  granted  whenever  a  few  hundred  emigrants  could 
be  got  together  to  establish  a  colony,  and  the  passengers  who  were  taken 
out  by  the  **  Mayflower"  would  have  been  astonished  if  they  had  been  told 
that  they  were  too  few  to  be  able  to  keep  themselves  in  order.    While  the 
sentiment  remains  in  vigour  which  prompts  the  retention  of  colonies,  there 
will  always  be  theories  to  prove  that  such  a  course  is  profitable,  but  the 
reasons  will  vary  aooording  to  the  Eoouomic  knowledge  of  the  time. 
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The  reaaon  which  was  fonucrly  moet  generally  given  to  prove  the  n: 
flf  colooiee,  was,  that  they  promoted  tbo  trade  of  the  mother  i 
Statesmen,  however,  were  not  so  tlioroughlj  convinced  that  thia  i 
would  follow  that  they  eould  afford  to  dispenBe  with  attempts  to  f 
ti^e  with  the  colouics,  and  did  not  think  that  national  predilectioiu  J 
would  indtice  colonisU  to  huy  the  (troductB  of  the  mother  country  whea  I 
they  could  obtain  foreign  products  at  a  cheaper  rate,  but  they  thoughti  { 
it  neceaaary  to  prevent  them  from  buying  certain  articles  except  from  the  I 
mother  countr)'.      As  a  compensation,  the  mother  conntry  gave  the  J 
colonics  a  monopoly  in  ltd  maikel  for  thu  sale  of  certain  kinds  of  raw 
produce.     Having  thus  compelled  the  inhabitants  of  both  countries  to 
carry  on   a  certain  trade,  statesmen   would  boast  of  ita  amount  as 
showing  the  importance  of  colonial  possessions,  quite  overlooking  the 
fyct  that,  if  no  such  restrictions  had  been  imposed,  the  wants  of  tha  ■ 
consumers  would  have  been  quite  as  well,  and  probably  better,  supplied.  J 
through  the  operation  of  Free  Trade.     As  a  sample  of  the  views  which  j 
are  even  now  entertained  on  thia  auhject,  I  may  refer  to  a  ))aper  bjT  1 
Mr.  A.  Hnmiltoa,*  written  in  order  to  show  that  the  ret£ntion  of  h»,  ^ 
ooloiiies  is  profitable  to   Great  Britain.     The  method   by   which  he .  j 
endeavours  to  demonBtrat«  this  is  simple  enough,  for  it  conusta  itt^J 
counting  the  whole  amonnt  of  British  exports  as  an  addition  to  the  T 
wealth  of  the  coiintrv,  and  on  tliis  fissiiinptk.u  the  colonies  (.-ertaiuly 
contribute  lai^ly  to  the  wealth  of  the  mother  country.    He  says,  "In 
the  first  place,  then,  it  may  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  benefit  of 
OUT  foreign  and  colonial  trade  is  not  confined  to  the  mere  profit  of  the 
merchants  exporting,  as  is  too  fii^queutly  assumed,  but  consiste  really  in 
the  sum  total  of  the  exports  of  British  produce  and  manufactures  ;  so 
that  when  we  find  their  total  value  amounted  for  the  year  1871  to  no 
less  than  £222,000,000  Bterling,  we  ore  to  consider  that  sum  as  in 
point  of  fact  conetitnting  so  much  of  the  wages  and  profits  or  aggr^ate 
income  of  the  people  of  this  conntry,  the  foreign  and  colonial  trade 
being  the  source  irom  whence  so  much  of  their  means  of  livelihood,  or 
daily  bread,  is  derived.      Payment  is  received  in   the  commodities 
imported  in  exchange  for  our  produce  exported,  and  it  is  on  those 
operations  that  our  merchants  receive  their  profits.     Of  the  large  total 
just  mentioned,  our  colonies,  poaseaaions,  and  dependencies  contribnted 
£51,000,000  sterhng  ;  and,  as  it  is  important  that  this  amonnt  shall  be 
shown  to  be  so  much  added  to  the  a^regate  earnings  of  the  people 
of  this  conntry,  I  shall  follow  up  the  subject  in  some  detail     This 
is    self-evident   as  to    exports  of   purely  home    produce,  such,    for 

•  "  On  Ifao  ColoniM,"  Joornil  of  StoUrtloal  Soaiatr,  1871. 
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example,  as  Birmingham  hardware:  from  the  digging-out  of  the  metal 
until  it  is  smelted,  manufactured,  packed,  conveyed  by  rail,  and  stowed 
on  board  a  ship,  all  the  profits,  commissions,  and  wages  arising  from 
those  operations  are  so  much  added  to  the  earnings  of  the  manufacturers, 
agents,  artisans,  and  labourers  who  did  the  work ;  in  short,  all  costs 
and  charges,  until  shipped,  are  defrayed  by  the  merchant  who  exports 
the  goods.  The  same  thing  applies  to  goods  which  are  manufactured 
from  imported  raw  materials,  though  at  first  sight  it  might  be  con- 
tended that  we  should  deduct  the  value  of  the  raw  material."  (pp. 
108,  109.)  There  is  an  obvious  fallacy  pervading  this  passage,  which 
consists  in  the  belief  that  all  which  is  produced  for  exportation  is  an 
addition  to  the  production  of  the  country.  Mr.  Hamilton  does  not 
seem  to  have  thought  jt  worth  while  to  inquire  how  the  mere  fact  that 
commodities  were  demanded  from  abroad  would  enable  them  to  be 
produced.  Had  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  subject,  he  would  have 
found  that  a  pre-existing  capital  is  necessary  to  carry  on  production, 
whether  for  home  consumption  or  for  exportation.  Let  it  once  be 
admitted  that  it  is  the  amount  of  capital  in  a  country  which  determines 
the  amount  of  its  production,  and  it  becomes  obvious  that  the  extent  of 
the  foreign  trade  only  indirectly  aflPects  production  by  facilitating  the 
growth  of  capital.  Commodities  are  produced  for  the  foreign  market, 
not  because  there  would  otherwise  be  no  production,  but  because  this 
course  enables  the  wants  of  consumers  to  be  supplied  with  less  labour 
than  would  otherwise  be  required.  If  our  trade  with  our  colonies  were 
entirely  cut  oflp,  but  the  amount  of  our  capital  remained  undiminished, 
there  would  still  be  the  means  of  employing  as  many  labourers  and 
capitalists  as  before,  though  their  industry  would  be  turned  in  a  different 
direction.  Instead  of  producing  articles  for  exportation,  they  would 
have  to  produce  articles  to  take  the  place  of  those  which  are  now 
imported  from  the  colonies.  Things  would  not  be  the  same  as  before, 
for  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  an  adequate  substitute  for  the  sugar, 
tobacco,  and  other  articles  which  can  be  easily  produced  in  the  colonies ; 
and  wool,  and  many  other  substances  which  could  be  produced  at  home, 
would  require  the  expenditure  of  much  more  labour.  This  difference 
would,  however,  be  the  whole  of  the  loss,  and  though  it  is  impossible  to 
estimate  its  amount,  it  would  certainly  be  much  less  than  Mr.  Hamilton 
would  have  us  suppose.  It  is  important  to  bear  this  in  mind,  because  if 
his  reasoning  were  correct  it  would  go  far  to  justify  the  retention  of 
differential  duties  favouring  the  colonies  at  the  expense  of  foreign 
countries.  If  the  object  to  be  attained  is  the  increase  of  exports,  a 
fiscal  system  which  compels  a  country  to  confine  its  dealings  to  a  limited 
market  is  one  deserving  of  adoption.     If  England  is  obUged  to  buy  its 
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BUgBT  from  Jamaica  when  ii  might  buy  more  che^Iy  from  Hnnl,  it 
vill.  cofMwpon^iu,  export  a  larger  quantity  of  goods  to  Jamaica  than  it 
would  to  Braril  if  tnule  were  Iree.  But  tliia  iuca-ease  of  exports  ia  not 
an  increase  of  wcaliii.  Imt  simply  n  proof  tliat  the  nation  has  paid  a  bi^h 
price  for  what  mi^bt  have  been  procared  at  a  low  one.  It  might  as  well 
be  sappoaed  that  on  increase  in  a  man's  cijwntlitnn;  wa^  an  additiou  to 
his  wealth,  and  that  the  hi^h  price  of  coal  was  a  benefit  to  London 
honseboldeta.  Mr.  Hamilton  goes  on  to  contend  that,  as  raw  material 
when  imported  is  paid  for  bjr  Briti«h  exports,  the  colonies  may  Ije  fairly 
credited  witli  the  k  bole  amount  of  what  is  exported  to  them,  even  though 
nme  portion  of  it  was  not  actually  produced  in  Great  Britain.     It  is,  hoir- 

-  erer,  nnoeoemtry  to  say  anythiup  more  on  this  head,  as  the  argument 
ia  the  came  as  that  which  has  been  already  oousideTed.  He  admits  that 
tha  colonies  only  lake  a  quarter  of  the  oiporis  of  Oreat  Britain,  and 
this  naturally  suggests  the  objection  that  oij^Kirtation  would  continue 
even  though  they  became  independent.  He  meets  this  by  varioiia 
aigimiQats.  contending  that  young  men  of  the  met«anti!e  classes  prefer 
aettliug  in  the  colonies  to  settling  in  a  foreign  countiy,  and  that  such 
jieraous  are  the  chief  agents  in  extending  British  trade.  He  tells  us  that 
tiia  oobniea  which  hare  been  taken  from  France  and  Holland  naA^ 
import  more  fh)m  Great  Britain  than  fW»m  the  countries  to  wfaiob  Ui^" 
wcr,:  forriKTly  subj\rt,  and  thai,  in  liri,:!',  "tliii  tvwk  folluws  tiio  Hiip;.'' 
But  with  regard  to  this  portion  of  his  argument  it  is  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  exports  to  Mauritins  and  Cape  Colony  represent  the 
expenditure  of  the  Home  GoTcrnmcnt,  as  well  as  the  amount  which  is 
really  purchased  by  the  colonies.  Where  civil  or  military  establishments 
are  maintained  at  the  eipense  of  British  taxpayers,  they  are  paid  for  by 
the  export  of  British  commodities  ;   but  the  increase  of  the  exports 

-  mervly  indicates  that  the  colonies  have  become  a  greater  burden  to  their 
possessors,  and  not  that  they  yield  a  profit.  Where  no  such  expense  is 
incurred,  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  separation  which  should  make 
it  lead  to  either  an  augmentation  or  a  diminution  of  the  trade  between 
the  colony  and  the  mother  conntry.  If  trade  be  free,  the  inhabitants  of 
both  countries  will  still  continue  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market ;  and  the 
same  motives  which  fostered  a  trade  during  the  continuance  of  the 
political  connexion  will  operate  after  its  termination.  It  has  been 
abimdantly  demonstrated  that  political  animosity  has  very  small  power 
to  interfere  with  trade  between  two  countries ;  and  even  if  colonial 
independence  is  only  achieved  after  a  bloody  straggle,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  commercial  relations  of  the  two  countries  should  be  disturbed. 
A  signal  instance  is  afforded  by  the  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
American  colonies  before  and  after  the  War  of  Independence.     I  cannot 
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do  better  than  quote  the  remarks  of  the  late  Mr.  Herman  Merivale, 
whose  work  on  **  Colonisation  and  Colonies  "  is  so  valuable  a  repertory 
of  facts  and  reasonings  connected  ^vith  this  subject : — "  Before  the 
American  Revolution  we  possessed  colonies  even  more  extensive  and 
valuable  than  at  present,  yet  the  trade  with  those  colonies,  though  a 
thriving  one,  never  seems  to  have  been  in  a  wholly  satisfactory  state. 
It  was  subject,  like  all  other  trades  involved  in  prohibitions,  to  the 
fluctuations  arising  from  that  uncertainty  of  supply  and  demand  which 
is  produced  by  monopoly.  And  during  the  latter  years  of  the  connection, 
mutual  jealousies  and  antipathies  more  powerful  even  than  self-interest 
nearly  reduced  it  to  ruin.  As  soon  as  the  connection  was  severed.  What 
was  the  consequence  ?  Did  the  industrious  colonists  become  '  sluggish 
foreigners,'  and  cease  to  supply  goods  fast  enough  to  meet  the  craving 
of  the  Liverpool  and  London  markets  ?  Was  our  profitable  colonial 
trade  turned  into  a  losing  foreign  trade  ?  All  the  world  knows  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  commerce  between  the  mother  country  and  the  colony 
was  but  a  peddling  traffic  compared  to  that  vast  international  intercourse, 
the  greatest  the  world  has  ever  known,  which  grew  up  between  them 
when  they  had  exchanged  the  tie  of  subjection  for  that  of  equality." 
(New  edit.,  1861,  p.  280.) 

Yet  the  animosity  which  the  struggle  generated  still  survives  after  the 
lapse  of  a  century,  and  De  Tocqueville  has  remarked,  that  while  no  two 
nations  hate  each  other  more  than  the  English  and  the  Americans,  there 
are  none  which  carry  on  a  greater  trade  with  each  other.  Mr.  Qoldwin 
Smith,  whose  "Empire"  is  a  vigorous  protest  against  the  retention  of 
colonies  by  Great  Britain,  has  cited  this  instance  in  support  of  his  argu- 
ment. Mr.  Hamilton  replies  as  follows : — "  But  it  is  alleged  that  our 
trade  with  the  colonies  would  not  be  affecti^  were  they  at  once  to  be 
declared  independent  States,  and  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  has  argued  that 
it  would  rather  be  increased  thereby.  He  appeals  to  the  example  of  the 
United  States  in  support  of  this  opinion,  but  overlooks  the  totally 
diflferent  circumstances  under  which  our  trade  with  the  colonies  is  now 
carried  on  as  compared  with  the  jealous  monopoly  which  existed  when 
the  United  States  became  independent.  I  n^  scarcely  recall  Lord 
Chatham's  well-known  declaration  that  Hhe  colonists  had  no  right 
to  manufacture  even  a  nail  for  a  horseshoe.'  They  were  bound  to  buy 
from  the  mother  country  whatever  they  consumed,  and  to  sell  to  her 
whatever  they  produced.  It  was  not  in  consequence  of  their  separation 
that  our  trade  with  the  United  States  subsequently  increased,  but  it  was 
because,  together  with  independence,  they  established  freer  commercial 
relations  with  other  countries  as  well  as  with  ourselves.  Now,  as  our 
colonies  already  enjoy  the  advantages  of  Free  Trade  to  the  fullest  extent^ 
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euept  K>  &r  H  It  in;  be  rtiated  by  UaUb  of  tbedr  own  in|io8a^^ 
tad  w  tbef  akw  coio;  tbe  mart  aliMdate  eontrul  of  tbdr  own  affiuiB,  it 
k  manifest  that  then  are  no  givmids  for  expecting  a  rapid  mcTeaac  iu 
theff  mde  mt^  rw  followed  od  the  independence  of  tlio  United  States." 
(pp.  Ill,  112).  But  ii  ia  not  enenttBl  to  3Ir.  Goldwin  Smith's  trga- 
BBBt  Omt  trade  sfaonld  exhibit  »  laifc  mn  increaee  as  in  the  casQ  of 
the  TTBited  States.  The  Amerion  indanra  provet  that  separation  does 
not  iimiaMilj  cotaQ  anj  dimiaDtion  oC  trade,  and  the  burden  of  proof 
Un  on  Mr.  Hamilljjii  when  he  contends  thai  it  would  prodoce  thw 
wBaeL,  He  tdh  at  tbmt  the  great  tncreaw  in  Ibis  iostanoe  was  da«  to 
the  fiBinrifHim  of  the  colonies  bom  the  pt>Dl«ctire  ETstein  which  had 
bem  enAmed  bj  Uh  uother  ootuitrr,  and  do  doabt  tUia  was  one  of  the 
^■MM  vfaich  oontribotad  to  the  nsott.  Bnt  the  (act  that  such  a  ajmtem 
^Jkyft  king  mmmmed  Aema  that  dependence  rendera  poadbfe  the 
^H|ibn  ot  penUow  nueatNi  '^ucfa  would  not  be  adopted  b;  the 
mnfati  if  gwrenting  tbeancttM,  and  the  casence  of  the  argument  ia^ 
tlwt  tho  coloaiata  out  manag«  their  own  a&in  better  than  can  be  done 
lij  the  ataloBMn  of  the  mother  oonntty.  Hmoj  Biitbh  colonics,  m 
llr.  Hamtlloo  himaelf  incklentallj'  meutionB,  now  maintain  protvctire 
tariA,  and  It  ia  quite  pcnaibk  th»t  they  might  be  indaoed  to  adopt  a 
mora  liberal  polk;  if  th^  became  independent  Statu  and  were  solidted 
Ii^  the  amliatsaiiirs  of  foreign  [".'^Tt^n-  to  ivndiide  c-ommcrci«I  treatiis. 
Complete  independeticc  woold  facilitate  the  adoption  of  better  laws, 
which  would  tend  to  promote  the  proBperity  of  the  ooloniee  in  indnatrial 
as  well  as  other  respects,  and  whateTer  increased  their  proqteritj^  would 
increaae  their  trade  with  Great  Britain  as  well  as  vrith  other  cotmbiea. 
When  the  amount  of  the  colonial  trade  ia  addnced  as  a  proof  of  the 
ntilit;  of  colonies,  it  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  the  adrocatea  cJ  separa- 
tion do  not  question  the  benefits  derircd  fh)m  trade  with  the  colonies 
bnt  merely  desire  to  pot  an  end  to  the  political  connection.  Of  coniae, 
it  is  an  advantage  to  Great  Britain  that  Australia  and  Kew  Zealand 
should  be  peopled  by  an  industrious  and  enterprising  race  who  are 
willing  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  British  consumers  at  a  che^)er  rate  than 
conld  othenriae  be  obtained,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  these  oonntrieB 
most  remain  subject  to  Great  Britain  in  order  to  fulfil  this  fdnction. 
The  maintenance  of  Imperial  authority  in  Aostralia  has  certainly  done 
something  to  isolate  the  different  colonies  which  have  been  planted  aa 
it«  coast,  and  has  thus  rendered  possible  the  adoption,  tiy  each,  of  jffo- 
tective  tariK  which  militate  i^ainst  the  indoBtiy  of  the  rest.  If 
Australia  were  independent,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  it  would 
ftirm  one  Federation,  and  that  one  article  of  the  ConatitntJon  woold 
proride  that  the  produce  of  each  member  of  the  Unioa  ■hoold  be 
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admitted  into  all  the  others  free  of  duty.  A  proposal  has  been 
made  to  form  them  into  a  Customs  Union,  but  it  was  at  first 
resisted  by  the  Home  Government  as  being  contrary  to  certain  treaties 
which  are  still  in  force.  The  objection  has  been  withdrawn,  but  the 
colonies  seem  to  be  in  no  hurry  to  avail  themselves  of  the  liberty  which 
has  now  been  granted  them.  The  mere  fact  that  they  have  for  so 
long  a  time  been  united  by  no  other  tie  than  that  of  common  dependence 
has  isolated  them  to  such  an  extent  that  none  of  their  inhabitants 
considers  himself  as  an  Australian,  but  each  is  a  Victorian,  or  a  Queens- 
lander,  etc.  The  formation  of  a  Customs  Union  similar  to  that  which  has 
so  long  existed  in  Germany  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  Australia,  even 
if  it  were  accompanied  by  a  protective  tariflf  directed  against  foreign 
producers.  The  industrial  benefit  which  the  country  would  derive  from 
its  formation  would  probably  outweigh  the  disadvantage  of  a  tariff  as 
far  as  the  increase  of  its  trade  with  England  was  concerned,  and  here 
may  be  seen  a  case  in  which  independence  would  promote  trade  by 
limiting  the  domain  of  protection.  Mr.  Hamilton  values  the  colom'al 
trade  because  a  larger  proportion  of  the  shipping  employed  in  it  is 
British  than  is  the  case  in  the  foreign  trade.  If  the  colonies  became  in- 
dependent, they  might,  as  he  suggests,  pass  navigation  laws  which  would 
interfere  with  this  branch  of  British  industry ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  our  own  navigation  laws  are  not  yet  wholly 
repealed,  and  that  an  enterprising  American  who  wished  to  carry  on  the 
mail  service  between  his  country  and  Australia  was  prevented  by  them 
from  doing  so.  If  any  of  the  colonies  became  subject  to  a  foreign 
power,  they  might  no  doubt  come  under  the  operation  of  similar  laws ; 
but  the  utility  of  commerce  consists  not  in  providing  employment  for 
ships,  but  in  satisfying  the  wants  of  consumere.  The  close  monopoly 
of  the  trade  with  its  East  Indian  possessions  so  long  maintained  by 
Holland  did  not  prevent  other  European  countries  from  procuring  the 
spices  and  other  produce  of  that  part  of  the  world,  for  the  Dutch  only 
wished  to  obtain  them  in  order  to  sell  them  again  at  a  profit,  and  self- 
interest  induced  them  to  do  what  would  have  been  done  by  others  if 
the  trade  had  been  thrown  open.  Merchants  are  very  apt  to  commit  the 
mistake  of  supposing  that  the  opening  of  a  new  trade  route  is  the  same 
thing  as  an  addition  to  the  trade  of  the  world,  and  to  forget  that  two 
countries  may  supply  each  other's  wants  although  no  inhabitant  of  the 
one  has  ever  penetrated  to  the  other.  Many  merchants  have  been  eager 
to  induce  the  Indian  Government  to  open  up  a  new  route  for  trade 
between  India  and  Western  China ;  and,  in  order  to  make  out  as  strong 
a  case  as  possible,  they  expatiate  on  the  gains  to  be  derived  from 
^'tapping"  a  country  which  is  a  seat  of  an  ancient  civilization  containing 
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tb*;  journey,  and  tliC  auractiuns  which  a  populous  and  wealthy  country 
mu.^t  always  poSftL-ss.  EmiLTanrs  from  Europe  are  nut  usually  lit  to 
uiidcTtake  the  actual  work  ui  clearing  the  wilderness,  which  is  accom- 
plished by  natives,  or  by  emigrants  ^^ho  have  long  been  settled  in  the 
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country,  and  the  new  comers  fill  the  places  left  yacant  by  those  natives 
who  have  moved  into  the  interior.  It  is  easy,  then,  to  understand  how 
the  United  States,  as  the  more  popnlons,  should  attract  a  larger  number 
of  emigrants  than  British  North  America.  Mr.  Hamilton  is  not  satisfied 
with  the  direction  which  emigration  takes,  and  contrives  to  found  an 
argument  in  favour  of  his  view  on  the  very  fact  which  tells  so  strongly 
against  it.  He  observes :  ^'  The  bulk  of  the  Irish  emigrants  go  to  the 
United  States,  where  they  not  only  add  to  the  strength  of  our  rivals,  but 
bear  with  them  a  feeling  of  animosity  against  us  so  bitter,  that  the 
necessity  of  securing  the  Irish  vote  is  the  main  source  of  all  our  troubles 
with  our  kinsmen  in  America.  Now,  it  is  a  strange  fact  that  the  Irish 
who  settle  in  the  colonies  become  comparatively  loyal  subjects ;  and  it 
should  therefore  be  the  object  of  the  Colonial  Office,  if  possible,  to  divert 
some  portion  of  the  Irish  emigration  to  the  colonies,  instead  of  looking 
on  helplessly  while  it  flows  to  the  United  States."  (p.  115).  He  thus  pro- 
poses a  somewhat  roundabout  way  of  curing  Irish  discontent.  Instead  of 
reforming  the  Government  of  Ireland  so  as  to  satisfy  its  inhabitants,  we 
are  to  keep  a  large  portion  of  the  world  in  subjection  in  order  to  pro- 
vide new  homes  in  which  Irishmen  may  live  contentedly.  He  does  not 
inquire  what  is  the  reason  of  the  strange  fact  that  Irishmen  become 
loyal  when  they  have  emigrated  to  the  colonies,  and  has  no  suspicion 
that  it  may  be  owing  to  the  estabhshment  of  local  legislatures.  The  one 
demand  which  the  Irish  have  constantly  repeated,  is,  the  re-establishment 
of  an  Irish  Parliament,  and  to  grant  this  request  would  be  a  more 
rational  mode  of  conciliating  them  than  the  retention  of  colonies. 
How  the  Government  is  ^'  to  promote  emigration  to  the  colonies,"  Mr. 
Hamilton  does  not  explain,  but  he  apparently  considers  that  it  might 
do  so  if  it  had  retained  the  disposal  of  the  waste  lands,  for  he  observes, 
"  Unfortunately,  the  Colonial  Office  have  parted  with  aU  control  over  the 
waste  lands  without  considering  that  the  people  of  this  country  had  an 
interest  therein,  and  that  for  their  benefit,  jointly  '  with  that  of  the 
colonists,  the  waste  lands  should  have  been  held  in  trust.' "  (p.  116). 
What  he  regrets,  is,  that  a  matter  which  so  vitally  concerns  the  interests 
of  the  colonies  should  have  been  left  to  be  regulated  by  the  local  autho- 
rities instead  of  by  an  office  located  at  the  other  end  of  the  world.  The 
Colonial  Office  formerly  undertook  this  task,  but  without  affording  any 
greater  encouragement  to  emigration  than  is  given  under  the  present 
system ;  and  then,  as  now,  the  United  States  exercised  a  greater  power  of 
attraction.  The  Colonisation  Society,  of  which  Wakefield  was  a  promi- 
nent member,  attached  great  importance  to  the  adoption  of  a  right 
system  in  disposing  of  waste  lands,  and  their  views  eventually  reoeived 
partial  recognition  from  the  Colonial  Office,  and,  as  compared  with  those 
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whi'.h  T»cr«  ^Ikt^i-zt.t  acced  lO.  ihej  must  be  Krganled  as  enlightened. 
Tbo  K'ld  sTizezi,  vLioh  t&s  zrisd  for  ihe  last  time  on  the  foundation  of 
:he  oil'.nr  •..:  Wescem  Australia  consstcd  in  the  gratoitous  distribution 
of  the  lani  in  larre  bkcs  an^i^ng  a  few  settlers,  who,  it  was  intended, 
shc»cld  t^ojnie  tbr  lazkdlvrds  of  the  new  country.    On  this  occasion^  the 
emiiTSJi:  to  whor::  th-e  frst  ^rant  Lad  been  made  chose  his  block — ^which 
was  a  large  one — in  the  f^rm  of  a  semicircle,  of  which  the  landing  place 
wag  the  centre.    The  fcr&ii-n  who  had  second  choice  chose  his  land  in  i 
larger  ring  rc*aui  the  5rst  block,  and  the  third  grantee  chose  his  in 
another  ring  still  fimber  inland :  while  thcce  who  had  received  no  grants 
were  obi^ed  eidier  to  o.-sie  to  terms  with  the  landlords,  or  to  go  for  a 
long  distance  into  the  interior  to  find  cnapprop*riated  land.   Manj  of  them 
chose  the  btter  alternative,  and  even  perished  with  starvation  rather 
than  settle  down  as  tenant-farmers  on  the  English  trpe.     The  reprosen- 
utives  of  the  original  grantees  still  hold  extensive  estates,  which  they 
are  for  the  most  part  unable  to  cultivate,  but  unwilling  to  sell  for  fear  of 
losing  the  chance  of  high  rents  which  the  lands  may  some  daj  bring  in, 
and  the  existence  of  this  class  has  always  bc-en  regarded  as  one  of  the 
obstacliis  to  the  progress  of  the  col«>ny.     Its  importance  has  no  doubt 
been  exaggerated,  for  theie  are  many  physical  causes  to  explain  the 
backwardness  of  Western  Australia.     A  poisc*uous  plant  which  grows 
aV::!:i:;!::ly  ii.,:s  -.s  i;;::  :r.'vi:r.-.'^:  :-.■  sLv^i-famiin;:.  and  etfec-tually  pre- 
vt^:::s  :hv  vs:^:. l:<:.:::j  ■.:'::.. >v  ^x:^L^:vr  r:;i:s  ^vLicii  contribute  so  much 
tv  t':>j  jr.>;-.r::v  ..:X-.-.v  S  :::!:  W^lvs  a::-i  Vic:,  na.     The  plant  can  l)e 
ex:irr;\:'--l  iv  <'..-.v  , v.  jr-:^  :''.;:  ^li-.v:- ..a::::-.-:  K- ii:*.'.''.vr-,i   to  r-.-iim  frc-elv 
over  iir.vixv: >v .1  c:<:r!.:<.   iiii.l   :!;•:■    Tri-jrcs*   of  slKviv-tarminir,    bciiie 
liiuitvl   i-v  i::-:   Lx:r:::>:::i  or"  :he  |- :  ul^::-;::,  is   !lcc^:5*ariiv  slow.     The 
C'.»io:iy  d>:s  !:■:  tos>->*   iw.y  iuT!e;;I::;r:iI   lt   mineral    resources  which 
oy.\.\'\  o.'i:r.:vrl\i'..i::.e  ::?  d:>;\-.l v. •:■.:;:_•.$  as  a  i  itSt-.-ral  ooimtrv  :  and    in 
fii',-:.  ::  w;\s  no:  s-/.'-v:ol  i.'voa-.;s.o  i:  •,  :*\ri-.l  a  luvourabk-  tield  lor  eoioui- 
sa- :■:■::.  \'\\i  merely  Ivvav.so  :::-:-  Er.j'ish  wish-j-vi  :o  csral-lish  their  ri^ht  u» 
tho  ^L'j\':  Continoii:.     But  ::s  ::a:i;ral  disiulvaniaLTcs  have  l:»een  airimi- 
Tat'>i  hy  iLi-  >js:':i\i  wLwh  v:^s  advi:^^  on  its  iirst  iV-undation,  and  even 
Ecw  its  iLLab::aL:s  ar-  wi::i  d::l:o"j.!:y  s:n:g:o:iiL:  to  lil-erate  the  land 
fr-.-m  the  tl-it^:!^  by  which  i:  has  «-.••.::  c-niineil.     The  disastrous  faihm- 
of  the  lirs:  attempt  to  establish  this  colony  kd  Wakelield  and  his  a&kr 
ciare-s  lo  aciemi.t  to  devise  a  Itrtcr  sysrem.     Tliey  did  nut,  anv  more 
than  the  otlioials  whose  ix»lioy  they  ass;iilcih  oor^sider  that    the  o:»lonista 
were  capable  of  nianagini:  sc»  importii:;:  a  matter  as  the  distribntiou  ef 
wahte  lands,  but   they  denounced  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  Colonial 
Of!ioo  and  advocated  the  estabhshmen:  ot'  colonial   legislatures.     This 
lafet   suggestion  has  been  generally  carried   into  practic>:%   and  it  ha^ 
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neutralised  the  effect  of  their  other  proposals,  for  the  limits  prescribed  to 
the  power  of  these  local  legislatures  have  been  long  since  swept  away, 
and  whatever  provisions  have  been  found  inconvenient  have  been  done 
away  with  by  the  colonists  themselves.    The  chief  feature  in  Wakefield's 
scheme,  and  that  which  afforded  the  most  striking  contrast  to  the 
previous  policy  of  the  Government,  was,  that  land  was  offered  for  sale  at 
a  high  price  which  was  the  same  whatever  the  quality  of  the  soil  or 
the  advantages  of  position.    High  price  was  fixed  with  the  object  of 
preventing  labourers  from  purchasing  land  until  they  had  worked  for 
some  years  in  the  employ  of  a  capitalist,  for  it  was  taken  as  an  axiom  by 
this  party  that  the  agricultural  system  pursued  in  England,  under  which 
farming  is  carried  on  by  capitalists  employing  labourers,  must  be  also  the 
best  for  a  new  country.    Wakefield  was  well  aware  that  it  was  not  enough 
to  fix  a  high  price  in  the  first  instance  unless  measures  were  taken  to 
prevent  the  purchasers  from  subsequently  selling  at  a  low  price,  and  he 
suggested  elaborate  machinery  to  prevent  them  from  doing  so.*    These 
suggestions,  however,  were  not  adopted,  and,  indeed,  the  system  actually 
adopted  had  very  little  in  common  with  that  which  Wakefield  proposed. 
Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  divergence  between  the  theory  and  the 
practice  was  afforded  by  the  conduct  of  Lord  Grey,  who  sent  out  orders 
that  a  high  price  should  be  charged  for  pastoral  land,  seeming  not  to  be 
aware  that  the  scheme  was  only  intended  to  apply  to  agricultural  land. 
Wakefield's  object  being  to  prevent  labourers  from  acquiring  land,  he 
laid  great  stress  on  the  necessity  of  fixing  a  price  which  should  be  suiE- 
cient  to  attain  this  end,  and  he  was  often  taunted  with  his  inability  to 
state  what  was  this  sufficient  price.    He  resented  the  challenge  as  a  mere 
trap,  for,  as  he  justly  contended,  a  price  which  would  suit  one  colony 
would  not  suit  another,  nor  would  the  same  price  suit  the  same  colony 
at  different  times  ;  but  though  this  is  true  enough,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  it  would  have  been  possible  for  any  officials  to  vary  the  price  so 
skilfully  as  to  attain  the  object,  especially  as  that  object  was  such  an 
unpopular  one  as  the  exclusion  of  the  labourers  from  the  possession  of 
the  soil,  even  though  it  were  intended  to  be  only  temporary,  must  always 
be.    The  foundation  of  the  colony  of  South  Australia  was  chosen  as  an 
opportunity  for  giving  the  system  a  trial,  and,  according  to  some  writers, 
it  proved  a  great  success.     It  is  true  enough  that  the  colony  is  now 
flourishing,  and  that  it  has  made  more  progress  than  its  predecessor  on 
the  Western  Coast,  but  this  does  not  show^  that  the  system  is  to  be 
credited  with  the  result.    The  effect  of  fixing  an  uniform  price  for  land 
was  to  encourage  speculation,  for,  as  the  lots  were  sold  in  England,  the 

*  See  hig  ''  View  of  the  Art  of  Colonisation;*  1849. 
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!■  ecnU  obtam  them  witboiu  hariog  the  Hlighteet  B(^(£  whit 
ihadMnetarorAeludvoaldbe.  The  munej  oUaincd  hy  these  sales, 
wbmk  MMB  —■'■J*  to  ft  oQDsida«btc  sun.  «m  e^eat,  as  ac«iiding  to 
iha  nheiiM  it  oogfat  to  be.  in  tracing  cku  labosRfs ;  and  in  this  waj  s 
krger  nnmber  of  emignQts  were  bnmgfat  oat  than  the  roBonroeB  of  the 
oolo^  TOe  eqiuJ  bi  mamtaiom;,  aod  the  naolt  of  this  reckless  expen* 
dttnie  via,  that  Tiihin  a  fev  j«an  of  its  foandation  the  ooloo;  contained 
2,000  paopen.  This  rvsult  mt^  be  fairij  aecribed  to  the  system  vhich 
Rf^olated  tbe  anmber  of  emigTwilB  in  accoidaDce  with  a  circumEtMin 
vhkfa  had  act  Uttk  oooaectian  with  it  as  the  amotuit  of  the  fond  derived 
ban  the  mId  of  lasd^t  a  moit  arbitimrj  price.  After  a  crista  in  which 
tha  OovmuiMBtaf  the€olooTlncMBariitnBll3r  bankrnpt,  things  began  to 
naid  i  hot  Uh  pries  origballr  fixed  lor  waate  lands  baa  not  beeo  niata> 
teined,  nor  hn«  the  proeeada  ot  the  nlea  been  qiplied  to  the  pix>motion 
of  enugntion.  The  qaeBttoa  how  beat  to  dhiuae'or  waste  land  is  one 
iriochalmrapnaaiti great  dtSonl^  in neir«Ukd countries;  and  both 
in  the  United  States  and  in  AritisdiColotiiea  it  has  been  generally  fomd 
man  oonnnieBt  to  adopt  an  nnifonn  price.  At  Gret  sight  it  woold 
lecm  that  the  aimpket  coone  would  be  to  pot  np  the  land  to  auction, 
■■d  to  let  GOnpetition  aettle  the  price ;  bat  in  {ffactioe  thn  baa  been 
fbond  to  be  »  moat  inconTenlcnt  plan.  The  intending  settter  is  obUg«4 
to  examine  ibe  district  whtrv  he  mU-nds  to  sc-ltJo.  and  if.  aftt-r  liaviii" 
selected  a  piece  of  land,  he  is  obliged  to  bid  for  it  at  a  pablic  auction,  he 
is  exposed  to  the  competition  of  adrentoreia  who  have  no  real  wish  to 
settle  on  the  land,  bnt  whose  Bi^e  object  is  to  extort  money  from  genoine 
settlers  hj  threatening  to  ton  np  the  price  if  they  are  not  employed  as 
agents  to  effect  the  purchase.  Even  nnder  the  most  fevoorable  circnm' 
stances,  pablic  aactions  are  exposed  to  this  disadvantage,  and  where  the 
article  to  be  sold  is  waste  land,  the  disadvant^;e  becomes  too  serions  to 
be  disregarded.  The  price  at  which  land  is  offered  for  sale  in  the  United 
States  is  so  low  that  it  hardly  does  more  than  oover  the  exp^ise  of  ^k 
survey  which  the  QoTemment  must  undertake  before  it  can  dispose  oT 
the  land.  Yet  even  this  low  price  is  not  always  demanded,  for  of  late  yean 
the  Government  has  agreed  to  make  gratoitonsgrantsof  small  blocks  of  land 
nnder  each  conditions  as  to  secure  that  the  grantee  shall  really  occupy  and 
cultivate  the  land  which  he  receives.  This  Uberal  policy  has  been  gn^uaUj 
imitated,  not  only  by  Canada,  but  by  other  British  Colonies,  and  h» 
generally  proved  successful.  As  long  as  there  was  a  marked  diffbence 
in  this  respect  between  the  policy  of  the  United  States  and  that  of 
British  Colonies,  it  must  have  contributed  to  the  preference  for  the 
former  country  which  emigrants  exhibit,  and  there  is  some  reason  for 
HcColloch's  observation,   that    Wakefield's    scheme    would    daerre 
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commendation  if  it  was  intended  to  turn  the  tide  of  emigration  from  the 
colonies  to  the  United  States.  The  attempts  of  colonial  legislatures  to 
prevent  land  &om  accumulating  in  a  few  hands  have  not  been  more 
Buccessfdl  than  is  usually  the  case  with  legislative  effbrta  to  direct  the 
course  of  industrial  development.  In  those  parts  of  Australia  where 
sheep-farming  is  the  principal  industry  of  the  people,  the  land  is  held  in 
immense  estates,  because  a  squatter  who  owns  a  large  number  of  sheep 
can  hold  out  better  against  the  fluctuations  of  the  wool  market  than  his 
poorer  competitors,  and  is  able  to  buy  them  out  or  to  survive  while  they 
fail.  It  is  in  vain  that  estates  are  distributed  among  several  children 
on  the  death  of  the  proprietor,  for  the  process  of  re-union  goes  on  as  fast 
as  that  of  division.  As  agriculture  succeeds  to  pasture,  the  size  of 
estates  is  materially  reduced,  for  agriculture  cannot  be  carried  on  with 
profit  on  a  very  large  scale,  but  the  squatters  are  still  able  to  oppose  a 
formidable  resistance  to  the  extension  of  tillage.  Some  Australian 
legislatures  have  conferred  on  intending  farmers  the  right  of  selecting 
a  block  of  land  in  the  midst  of  a  squatter's  holding,  and  of  settling  on 
it  against  the  will  of  the  former  holder.  Yet  even  this  provision, 
stringent  as  it  seems,  is  in  many  instances  rendered  nugatory  by  the 
shrewdness  of  the  squatters.  As  the  same  block  cannot  be  selected 
twice  over,  and  as  the  right  of  selection  belongs  to  every  adult  male, 
the  squatters  frequently  contrived  to  get  all  the  land  in  their  holding 
appropriated  by  dummy  selectors,  and  thus  reaUy  kept  it  in  their  own 
possession.  A  lively  sketch  of  the  struggle  which  is  carried  on  between 
the  squatter  and  the  free  selector  is  contained  in  Mr.  Trollope's  work  on 
''Australia  and  New  Zealand,"  in  which  is  displayed  the  same  power  of 
narration  and  description  of  character  which  has  made  its  author  so 
popular  as  a  novelist.  It  is  curious  to  find  that  the  internecine  war 
which  is  waged  in  England  between  the  game  preserver  and  the  poacher 
has  its  counterpart  in  the  strife  between  the  Australian  squatter  and 
sheep-stealer.  The  public  sympathy  which  renders  it  so  difficult  to 
obtain  the  conviction  of  poachers  is  enlisted  on  the  side  of  sheep- 
stealers,  and  squatters  are  exposed  to  serious  loss  through  the  repetition 
of  petty  depredations.  In  the  United  States,  where  sheep-farming  does 
not  form  a  prominent  branch  of  industry,  it  does  not  give  rise  to  a  class 
of  large  landed  proprietors,  and  great  care  has  been  taken  to  prevent 
colonisation  companies  from  intervening  between  the  settler  and  the 
land  which  he  Wishes  to  purchase ;  but  even  in  the  United  States,  large 
estates  come  to  be  controlled,  if  not  actually  owned,  by  a  few  men,  and 
the  directors  of  railway  companies  are  able  to  exercise  the  same  sort  of 
influence  as  the  great  landed  proprietors  exercise  in  England.  In  order 
to  promote  the  extension  of  railways,  the  Government  confers  on  the 


i>  vltkb  tfan-  fa>TT  bees  acnsKaMd.  Tbe  c«in{«ratiTc  import- 
aBC«  of  ibe  UKxiTin*  dases  is  hkIi  a  ocontiT  makes  it  a  denr^jle 
RSMlenoe  %>x  tbe  bbooren  cf  cU  oc>iuiin«.  and  il  ie  from  this  clan  that 
cmigniUE  are  ptincipaDT  dsned.  To  tbe  wvahhr  capttaliBt,  nndcna 
la  a  CDkioT  ik>es  not  olte  mnefa  atnvnioc  and  «ocfa  penons  nnallj 
jfCfia  to  lettm  to  Ean>(«  aftw  their  fcnones  bare  been  made.  The 
adrantaee  of  emisntioa  to  ibe  OMmnr  fran  vbirfa  it  pcnceeds  is  not 
■>  dear,  boi  is  cocmnoiklT  fii[ip(«>nl  to  ccoeast  in  tbe  rdief  affivded  b; 
the  vitbdraval  of  nameivMS  competitor  fiv  empioTmeat.  IF  aoi- 
gradoD  diminisbed  tbe  jxqtnlatiin  of  a  owiitiT  witboat  alfecting  t)K 
amoont  vX  its  ca{MtaL  tben  v<.iuld,  c^  cooise,  be  a  hti^n-  qnanti^ 
Msifoed  to  each  of  the  peisms  amoiu;  vbxa  it  is  dirided ;  but,  aa  a  rule, 
cnugntioa  does  not  fwoceed  on  k>  \trsx  a  orale  as  to  rfimin^f^  the 
pt^Kdatioo  of  tbe  coontir.  Tbe  case  of  Ireland  is  quite  exc^jtional, 
and  does  iwt  iIkiw  thai  «iiignuk«  has  tbis  effect,  bat  milj  that  aome 
otb»  cause  ns  at  work  to  {vev^nt  popolatioD  frun  making  good  in  one 
«^  what  vas  withdrawn  in  anoiber.  Ei^^iand  and  GermaiiT,  whidi 
are  tbe  ptrodpal  eonrccs  of  miignlioo.  aie  coontries  in  which  piqai]»- 
tioD  is  steadOj  iocnaai^  and  the  coincideiice  will  not  Eoipnee  aoj  ose 
wbo  is  aoqoainted  with  what  has  been  written  br  Ualtbos  on  tbin  sob- 
jtcL     If  '™rf'f*"d  b^  tbe  difficnltj  of  procoiin^  food,  tbe  pc^nlataoD 
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of  any  country  would  double  in  twenty-fire  years,  and  the  fact  that 
the  population  of  England  does  not  increase  at  this  rate  shows  that  some 
cause  must  be  at  w.ork  to  check  its  growth.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
quantity  of  food  in  England  could  not  be  doubled  in  twenty-five  years 
without  resorting  to  soils  which  lie  outside  the  limits  of  the  island,  and 
emigration  is,  in  fact,  the  means  by  which  the  population  of  England  is 
enabled  to  increase  as  fast  as  it  does.  The  emigrants  settle  in  countries 
which  are  well  adapted  for  the  production  of  food,  and  they  export  their 
produce  to  the  country  which  they  have  left,  and  thus  enable  it  to 
support  not  only  those  who  take  the  places  which  they  have  left  vacant, 
but  others  in  addition.  Emigration  affords  in  many  cases  a  convenient 
relief  for  temporary  distress,  but  it  cannot  proceed  on  such  a  scale  as  lo 
relieve  all  the  distressed  persons  whom  an  old  and  populous  country 
contains.  Distress  in  many  cases  is  due  to  old  ^e  or  bodily  infirmity, 
which  are  sufficient  to  prevent  the  sufferer  from  entering  on  a  new 
career  in  a  strange  land ;  and  even  where  there  is  no  such  impediment, 
the  mere  fact  that  poverty  has  been  long  endured  does  much  to  unfit  a 
man  for  success  in  life.  The  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  relieve 
the  workhouses  by  what  has  been  called  "  the  shovelUng  out  of  paupers  " 
into  the  colonies  have  not  been  attended  with  much  success,  and  the  cry 
is  frequently  heard  from  the  colonies  that  they  want  no  more  pauper 
emigrants. 

The  interest  of  the  mother  country  and  of  the  colonies  alike  require  that 
the  emigrants  should  be  such  as  will  make  the  most  efficient  labourers, 
and  should  repair  to  those  districts  where  their  labour  «an  be  employed 
to  the  be^t  advantage.  This  end  is  most  likely  to  be  attained  when  the 
emigrants  go  out  at  their  own  expense  to  the  districts  respecting  which 
they  have  heard  the  most  favourable  accounts.  This  is  generally  the 
case  with  those  who  proceed  to  the  United  States,  the  Government 
of  which  country  takes  no  trouble  to  attract  emigrants,  but  is  con- 
tent with  offering  land  to  them  on  the  same  terms  as  to  native  settlers. 
The  Russian  territory  affords  a  field  for  emigration  quite  as  extensive, 
and  in  many  parts  equally  favoured  by  nature,  as  that  which  is  afforded 
by  the  United  States ;  and  yet  the  desperate  efforts  of  the  Russian 
Government  to  attract  emigrants  from  Germany  have  been  attended 
with  such  small  success  aa  to  appear  ridiculous  when  contrasted  with  the 
passive  attitude  of  the  American  Government.  Some  British  colonies 
occasionally  endeavour  to  attract  more  emigrants  than  would  naturally 
resort  to  them  if  no  artificial  inducements  were  held  out.  In  some 
cases,  as  when  a  railway  is  constructed,  it  is  necessary  to  bring  over  a 
body  of  labourers  who  are  competent  to  perform  a  particular  kind  of 
work ;  and  when  the  State  brings  out  men  for  such  a  purpose,  it  only 
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doM  whitt  a  comp&iif  would  do  if  it  h.ad  to  constmcl'l 
other  public  work.  But  some  coloniea  have  not  confiucd  their  cfforU 
to  aacli  cases,  and  when  they  have  attempted  to  attract  emigrauta  hj 
offering  to  pay  tba  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  passage  money,  tliey  h»™ 
only  obttuoed  an  apparent  saccees.  The  Qiiecuslaud  Qoreriunent  offered 
more  feroanible  terma  than  the  other  Anfitralicui  colonies,  and  the  ccmr 
Beqnence  was,  that  pereons  who  wished  to  emigrate  to  Victoria  went  fint 
to  Qneenaland,  and  then  on  to  their  real  deBtination.  The  efforta  «j 
Western  Austmlia  to  retain  new  comera  in  spite  of  the  superior  atttao 
tioDfl  of  the  neighbouring  colonies  have  been  equally  nnHnccesKful ;  and 
if  Canada  were  to  imitate  the  example,  it  would  merely  serre  as  ■ 
8t«pping>8tone  between  England  and  the  United  States.  It  ia  in  rain  thai 
emigrants  are  required  to  sign  contracts  to  stay  with  tlieir  empkiyan 
nntil  they  have  worked  out  the  whole  of  their  jiasBBge-money,  for  thej; 
as  a  body,  do  not  recognise  the  dutyof  I'ulfilliug  these  cimtnicta,  and  tin 
law  is  practically  iiowerleas  to  compel  European  labourers  to  wort 
against  their  will.  With  the  more  submisBivc  races  of  India,  China,  and 
Polynesia,  it  is  possible  to  adopt  more  stringent  methods  of  coercion,  aai 
large  portions  of  tropical  colonics  are  snppHed  with  Uboui'era  from  then 
regions  who  are  compelled  to  work  for  years  under  the  same  employer^ 
but  the  importation  of  these  labourers  can  hardly  be  counted  as  emigr* 
tion,  for  they  do  not  intend  to  settle  in  the  eountry  (t>  «liLt:h  they  come 
Eim'gration,  if  it  is  to  confer  much  Ixinelifc  on  the  world,  must  be  under 
taken  by  enterprising  men  who  will  reclaim  the  wilderness,  and  it  is  ii 
performing  this  work  that  the  English  race  has  attained  so  big-h  a  prC' 
eminence  over  alt  its  competitors.  It  is  not  sufficient  that^a  colon] 
should  Ijelong  to  Great  Britain  in  order  that  it  may  absorb  a  lac^ 
number  of  emigrants,  for  there  arc  many  Dependencies  of  the  Crown, 
such  as  Jamaica,  Mauritius,  and  Prince  Edward's  Island,  which  attraO 
no  numbers  worth  mentioning.  There  are  some,  such  as  Taemania, 
which,  although  they  have  been  long  colonised,  do  not  increase  theii 
population,  and  there  are  others  which  attracted  little  attention  until 
some  discoyery  was  made  which  contributed  to  their  industrial  develop' 
ment.  The  effect  of  the  gold  discoveries  in  encouri^iug  emigration  t( 
Victoria  is  well  kuowTi,  and  a  more  recent  instance  of  the  eame  kind  hat 
been  afforded  by  the  disajverics  of  diamonds  and  gold,  which  havt 
attracted  emigrants  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  have  been  the  meani 
of  extending  the  British  dominion  in  South  Africa.  The  ill  success  o 
the  French  and  the  Spaniards  in  colonisation  is  in  great  measun 
accounted  for  by  the  resistance  of  the  native  races,  which  have  been  bett« 
able  to  contend  with  the  invaders  than  those  whom  the  English  havi 
encountered.    That  English  dominion  is  not  essential  to  sncce^  ii 
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colonisation  is  proved  by  the  example  of  the  United  States,  and  as  the 
advantage  of  colonisation  consists  in  the  extension  which  it  gives  to 
production  and  to  trade,  it  is  equally  profitable  whether  tlie  new  conn- 
tries  are  or  are  not  in  the  condition  of  dependent  provinces. 

There  is  one  way  in  which  the  dependents  of  a  colony  may  serve  to 
promote  emigration  of  a  certain  kind,  but  it  is  a  way  which  does  not 
confer  much  benefit  on  the  colony,  whatever  it  may  do  for  the  mother 
country.  The  Home  Government  may  strive  to  rid  itself  of  troublesome 
criminals  by  transporting  them  to  a  colony  and  compelling  them  to  remain 
there  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period.  The  American  colonies  were 
formerly  used  for  this  purpose,  and  their  emancipation  was  the  occasion 
of  inducing  the  British  Government  to  find  a  new  region  which  could 
be  used  for  a  similar  purpose.  Australia  was  selected,  and  was  for  a 
long  time  used  for  scarcely  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  transporting 
criminals.  A  colony  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  such  characters 
could  not  be  left  to  govern  itself,  and  this  was  one  reason  why  the 
Government  of  the  Australian  settlements  was  framed  on  a  much  more 
despotic  type  than  those  which  had  been  established  in  the  American 
provinces.  If  transportation  be  regarded  solely  with  a  view  to  the 
interests  of  the  criminals  themselves,  and  of  the  country  from  which 
they  come,  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  its  favour.  It  enables  the 
country  to  rid  itself  of  many  dangerous  characters,  and  it  affords  to 
many  criminals  an  opportunity  for  reforming  and  making  a  fresh  start 
in  life  without  being  hampered  by  old  associates.  But  when  trans- 
portation has  been  carried  on  systematically  for  a  number  of  years,  its 
advantages  are  feu:  outweighed  by  the  injury  which  it  inflicts  on  the 
young  colony  which  serves  as  its  field.  As  soon  as  a  small  body  of 
respectable  settlers  has  been  collected,  they  begin  to  find  that  their 
progress  is  very  much  impeded  by  the  numerous  crimes  committed  by 
the  transported  criminals,  and  though  it  does  not  appear  that  these 
offences  are  of  a  heinous  nature,  the  number  of  them  is,  as  might  he 
expected,  considerable  in  proportion  to  the  population.  Nor  is  this  all, 
for  the  very  fact  that  Australia  received  large  numbers  of  convicts 
created  a  prejudice  in  the  public  mind  against  emigration  to  the 
country,  many  respectable  people  objecting  to  go  out  and  live  among 
convicts,  and  many  more  being  deterred  by  the  fear  that  others  would 
regard  their  conduct  as  disreputable.  It  is  greatly  to  the  honour  of  the 
Colonisation  Society  that  they  steadily  set  their  faces  against  transpor- 
tation, and  that  their  agitation  contributed  much  to  its  gradual 
abandonment.  After  New  South  Wales  and  Tasmania  had  been  abandoned 
as  convict  settlements,  the  British  Government  did  not  make  any  ftiither 
attempt  to  establish  a  new  one,  and  the  last  colony  which  sexred  tUI^^M 
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pDipose,  Western  AtistraUa,  wm  soloctod  at  the  request  of  ita  own  in* 
habitante.  After  struggling  for  twenty  jeara  against  the  didiculdes  of 
their  situatiou,  tlio  iwoplo  of  Western  Aostmlia  relactantly  det«niiineil 
to  ask  the  Home  Qovemnioat  to  naaist  tliem  in  their  efforts  to  obtain 
emigninta  by  trauaporting  couviets  to  tlie  colony.  The  request  wm 
acceded  to  as  might  naturally  be  exi>ei:ted,  and  the  colony  thus  receiyed 
an  addition  of  ten  thousand  iuholiitanta,  all  of  ivhom  were  adult  Duile«. 
The  labour  of  the  new  comere  proved  very  useful  to  the  country,  for  it 
was  chiefly  employed  in  making  roads  which  were  sorely  needed,  and  if 
the  wishes  of  the  iiUiabitants  had  been  allowed  to  prevail  it  is  probable 
that  tninsportatiou  to  this  district  would  hove  continued  to  the  preaeot 
day.  But  the  other  Anstnttiau  coloaiea  objected  to  it,  on  tJie  ground 
that  it  exposed  than  to  the  iutmsion  of  convicts  who  bad  completed 
their  sentence,  and  tliat  these  persona  were  most  undesirable  iutraders, 
and  their  remonstrances  against  the  eyBt«m  were  so  strong  and  so 
penistuiit  that  jt  was  almudoned  after  ten  years.  What  Western  Aos- 
trulia  has  gained  in  materiid  prosjierity  by  the  importation  of  conWctB, 
it  has  probably  lost  by  the  moral  disadvantage  which  the  system  has 
brooght  with  it.  The  convicts  form  so  largu  a  proportion  of  the  popa- 
[  Ration  as  to  give  a  peculiar  character  to  society,  and  the  fact  is  made  aa 
"•ntctise  for  refusing  to  the  colony  the  more  extended  measare  of  self- 
govenmient  which  has  been  coiiwilixl  to  the  othiT  portions  of  the 
Continent.  It  also  contributes  to  restrain  emigranta  firom  resorting  to 
it,  and  thus  tends  to  prevent  that  increase  of  population  which  it  ww 
intended  to  promote.  That  a  colony  should  be  resorted  to  by  persons 
who  have  misconducted  themselves  in  their  own  country  is  a  circom- 
stauce  of  which  ita  inhabitants  cannot  reasonably  complain,  for  every 
country  is  exposed  to  this  sort  of  social  transportation.  Thackeray  Bays, 
that  as  a  new  colony  is  soon  furnished  with  specimens  of  the  animals 
which  abound  in  the  mother  country,  so  the  British  colonies  were 
fiiraishcd  with  specimcna  of  black  sheep  from  Great  Britain,  and  com- 
plaints may  often  be  heard  from  the  colonies  that  the  same  proems  is 
stUl  going  on.  This,  however,  only  implies  that  in  a  populoua  cotmtry 
like  Great  Britain  there  are  many  persons  who  find  it  convenient  to 
repair  to  another  country  where  their  antecedents  are  not  known,  and 
Great  Britain  itself  is  exposed  to  similar  intrusions.  Juvenal  described 
Rome  as  the  common  resort  of  the  outcasts  of  all  other  cities;  and 
Johnson,  in  imitating  the  satire,  described  London  as  "  the  conmoa 
sink  of  Paris  and  of  Rome ; "  but  to  be  made  a  receptacle  for  those  who 
have  carried  their  misconduct  to  such  lengths  that  they  cannot  be 
allowed  to  go  at  large  in  their  own  country  is  a  position  which  no 
independent  country  would  snbmit  to,  and  one  which  would   go   &r 
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to  outweigh  all  the  benefits    which  can  be  supposed  to  flow  from 
dependence. 

The  advantage  of  protection  against  foreign  enemies  is  one  to  which 
great  importance  is  attached  by  those  who  defend  the  system  of  colonial 
dependence.  When  two  States  seek  to  establish  their  dominion  in  the 
same  district^  the  settlers  may  derive  protection  from  the  one  against 
the  attacks  of  the  other ;  but,  as  in  either  case,  a  dependent  position 
must  be  submitted  to,  the  protection  which  is  thus  afforded  is  of  little 
value  as  far  as  the  argument  is  concerned.  If  neither  government 
wished  to  have  colonies,  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  either  to  protect 
them  against  the  attacks  of  the  other,  and  the  independent  colonies 
might  continue  to  enjoy  peace.  As  different  nations  have  pursued 
different  lines  of  policy  in  regard  to  their  colonies,  it  has  been  better 
for  the  world  at  large  that  a  considerable  territory  came  under  the 
dominion  of  England,  which  pursued  the  most  liberal  policy,  rather  than 
under  that  of  Spain,  which  strove  to  prevent  all  intercourse  between  its 
colonies  and  foreign  countries.  The  exclusive  policy,  which  was  carried 
to  great  lengths  by  other  countries  brides  Spain,  furnished  some  justi- 
fication for  the  efforts  of  the  English  to  obtain  some  colonics  with  which 
they  could  trade ;  but  the  question  which  has  now  to  be  decided  is  not 
whether  the  acquisition  of  colonies  was  justified  in  times  past,  but 
whether  their  retention  is  any  longer  just  or  expedient.  As  colonies 
frequently  become  involved  in  war  by  the  quarrels  of  t^eir  mother 
country  with  other  States,  they  lose  as  much  in  one  way  as  they  gain  in 
another  by  being  protected  in  a  war  for  which  their  own  conduct  has 
furnished  the  occasion.  Some  of  the  most  disastrous  wars  in  history 
have  originated  in  quarrels  among  colonies  in  which  the  parent  States 
have  been  obliged  to  take  part ;  and  whether  the  colonies  have  benefited 
or  not  from  the  assistance  which  they  have  received,  the  mother  coun- 
tries have  certainly  been  injured.  Recent  history  furnishes  examples  of 
quarrels  which,  though  they  have  not  led  to  war,  have  had  serious 
consequences,  and  which  could  not  have  occurred  if  a  country  had  not 
possessed  dependent  colonies.  In  two  out  of  the  three  cases  in  which 
judgment  was  given  against  Great  Britain  by  the  Geneva  arbitrators, 
those  of  the  Florida  and  the  Shennandoah,  the  acts  for  which  the  British 
Government  was  held  responsible  were  committed  in  the  colonies,  the 
West  Indies  and  Australia.  Had  these  colonies  been  independent,  the 
payment  of  damages  would  have  been  considerably  reduced  ;  and  Great 
Britain  has  thus  had  to  pay  a  penalty  for  too  greatly  extending  its 
empire.  Where  the  war  in  which  colonists  are  engaged  is  one  which  is 
waged  against  the  Aborigines  of  the  country  in  which  they  are  settled, 
the  assistance  of  the  mother  oonntiy,  though  it  seems  to  be  a  great  boon. 
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MOif*  v.-".,  Vu^.v/  *-^*f  :;r»4«'/i  ▼»  -iiiaj-iji  ^5  Hit:  rojoiL  3l  -snnmaaii  isr 

'/  M/*-.*?  ^/Aj^s\  v»  '-Git '/  vj!:  fr;:ii'ix«k  !aciB»  uf  ▼«:.  »  las 
•cciijcrjvtj^/'^  %  ]^r..,j>a  ^CT^T^^tXt,  vv  vitKi.  If  lift  Jiaesiais  cif  *2k 
IMM  *f*,  V/  'A  'r«r>i?i,  *.,  \*jez  ^jx^M0±  -riiti  T-irt  '^cgrinf  ipsri  cat  u> 
Uii^  //A.  ?;,.„•»  ;kk,  wyi  tf^  tr/ijn  Kti  -/ii  frjci  Frrr'iai  ip^r»  -sateam  ai 
f«r  iA  i.^,r.U4'/  »«  f//:^>fnjfA.     \*A  iui  ^*iTj  Etifi  »iiv>  ssajs  lacK  sue- 

'/f  \ft'/^Xiu%  ilk  ^//^yr^ksi,  wi  prrx^si  in  ctPCiCkz  jokd  era&  haii'«>ni  Ian- 
ir'JACi:';  i^^f.%u  tf^  f^xkhj  \0Xyrrf  of  'ksmnz  ihtsa  Uj  mxsit  ibeir  ovn 
t^nsktrnU  P/r  iii^sm^h*^.  A/^jf/rd^n^  Uj  tL^xn^  ft2ili«igh  dK  iroof*  are 
iiMrl^^aM  f</r  ti'^tiiUVf  UifuT  \fFi»f^Mf:f:  ici  tfje  cok«T  iu^vira  tike  ludT^a  vith 
ft  w/;'/!/;v/f/ift  fln^lf  hiA  fri'a,  tty/ry/h  Uj^j  w^re  iKrver  calkd  !:*£.:•  actioD, 

lUf,  W'*,f.i':rii,  S'v^.iy/t'.f  i:At:^A^  i>,  iJa  La^t  card  which  thoee  who  enier  on 
tJii>!  \\u*',  of  Hr/utiif^ftl  h;iv^  t/^  p^J;  ^^^'^  i\t^T*:  are  some  who  Tnainrjiin 
i.l,;«r  f  f,ofjj'}i  ^;r<;i*.  J/huirj  ii«  r/jaurriallj  weakened  bj  the  neceasiiy  of 
tU:U:it'\thir  it"j  f'/Aoft\*ii'fyhf:  lA  Hrerjj.fthene'l  bj  the  prfc&tige  their poeseasion 
ytvt-h  \it'j  \u  tlieew,-n  of  ron-ijmf-rH.  Ttiat  rnanj  foreisrnerB  do  admire  and 
ifjivy  r.li<r  ex^'r/iuive  T'olonial  Krnpire  of  Great  Britain  Ls  probable  enough ; 
but  it  iM  >y:ar^;<;ly  j,o-i*ible  that  anj  foreign  statesmen  who  would  be  likely 
Ut  d<:''lare  war  ujrairiKt  her  would  Ix;  deterred  from  doing  so  by  the 
kunv^UA'/i'.  tfjat  kIi';  r;/>ijld  Ix;  attacked]  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe. 

Tli^rre  in  one  inijK/rtant  difference  Ijetween  the  colonies  which  now 
iinrui  tlie  fJniU;d  Htat^;«  and  thofte  which  have  been  more  recently 
founded  by  euji^ranlH  from  Cireat  Britain,  which  consists  in  the  greater 
i\i',\t'\(i\i\ui'Mi  wlijch  lias  Ijeen  given  to  municipal  institutions  in  the 
fonn<T  vAV¥*,.  When  emigrants  were  allowed  to  settle  in  America  and 
govr!rn  theiriHoIveH  (m  Ixjst  they  could,  they  naturally  copied  the  institu- 
tionif  of  the  mother  country,  and,  as  these  aUowed  each  town  and  each 
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parish  to  govern  itself,  a  similar  measure  of  self-goveniment  was  as- 
sumed by  the  small  communities  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut, 
and  the  system  thus  initiated  has  been  followed  in  the  new  States  which 
have  been  added  to  the  American  Union.  In  Australia,  on  the  other 
hand,  where  the  colonies  have  from  the  first  been  governed  by  represen- 
tatives of  the  mother  country,  a  great  unwillingness  to  grant  municipal 
charters  has  characterised  the  administration,  and  the  injury  thus  in- 
flicted on  the  country  is  probably  considerable.  "Wakefield  bitterly 
denounced  this  policy,  the  evils  of  which  he  illustrated  by  the  diflSculties 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  erection  of  a  lighthouse  in  the  harbour  of 
Wellington,  New  Zealand.  Had  Wellington  possessed  a  corporation, 
a  very  short  time  would  have  been  required  to  decide  on  a  matter 
of  such  urgent  necessity  ;  but  under  the  system  which  actually  pre- 
vailed at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  it  was  necessary  that  reference 
should  be  two  or  three  times  made  to  England- before  so  purely  local  a 
matter  could  be  settled.  The  late  M.  Jules  Duval,  whose  "Histoir6 
de  TEmigration,"  is  one  of  the  many  valuable  works  for  which  the 
public  are  indebted  to  the  "  Academic  des  Sciences  Morales  et  Politiques," 
attached  great  importance  to  local  self-government  as  a  means  of  attract- 
ing emigrants,  and  considered  the  want  of  it  as  one  of  the  principal 
hindrances  to  the  colonisation  of  Algeria.  Australia  has  grown  up 
without  it,  and  its  absence  has  greatly  contributed  to  sow  dissension 
among  the  different  parts  of  the  colonies  into  which  it  is  divided.  Each 
colony  is  now  provided  with  a  legislature  of  its  o^\'n,  which  is  called  on 
to  decide  matters  which  more  properly  belong  to  local  municipalities, 
and  there  is  a  constant  complaint  that  the  district  which  is  nearest  to 
the  seat  of  government  gets  an  unfair  share  of  attention.  The  remedy 
proposed  is  always  separation,  which  in  Australia  means  the  division  of 
a  colony  into  two  governments,  and  it  is  in  obedience  to  such  demands 
that  Victoria  and  Queensland  have  been  detached  from  New  South 
Wales.  The  remedy  requires  to  be  repeated,  for  already  the  Northern 
half  of  Queensland  thinks  itself  neglected,  and  demands  separation  fVom 
the  Southern  half,  while  Riverina  wishes  to  be  separated  from  New 
South  Wales.  If  Australia  had  been  settled  by  emigrants  who  were 
not  controlled  by  any  external  authority,  local  self-government  must  by 
the  nature  of  things  have  arisen,  for  the  settlements  would  have  been 
too  much  scattered  for  any  large  number  of  people  to  meet  together,  or 
even  send  representatives  to  manage  all  their  affairs  in  common.  That 
it  is  quite  possible  for  unprotected  emigrants  to  establish  themselves  in 
a  new  country  is  shown  by  the  experience  of  New  Zealand  and  of  Fiji, 
in  both  of  which  colonisation  preceded  the  interference  of  the  British 
Government,    Complaints  have  been  frequently  made  of  the  barbarising 
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elfecta  of  the  diBperaiou  of  the  settlers,  which  is  carried  to  bo  great  an 
extent  in  Austraha,  mid  some  attempts  have  been  made  to  prevent  it  by 
instnictiona  sent  out  from  England.  But,  as  might  be  expected,  these 
have  not  proved  Bocceaaful,  and  aa  pastoral  industry  reqnires  that  the 
shepherds  shonld  be  widely  scnttered,  that  system  baa  been  adopted  in 
spite  of  its  injurious  effects  on  the  characters  of  the  shepherds  them- 
selves.  So  far  as  local  self-govemnient  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
matter,  it  tends  rather  to  check  dispersion  by  rendering  the  towns  more 
convenient  places  of  residence,  but  very  little  can  !«  done  by  pohtic^ 
machinery  to  counteract  the  effects  of  economic  necessity.  Such  effects 
OB  local  self-government  can  produce  arc  of  a  Iteneficia!  character,  and 
the  fact  that  its  development  has  been  retarded  I>y  the  dependence  of  tlic 
colonics  on  a  remote  government,  affords  one  of  the  many  illtistratiooB 
of  the  evil  edects  of  dependence. 
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CHAPTER  XI.— PROTECTION. 

OBJECT    OF    PROTECTION — BOUNTIES — NAVIGATION    LAWS — PROTECTION 
IN  AMERICA — UNITED  STATES  TARIFF — EXCEPTIONAL  CASES — 

FOREIGN    COMPETITION. 

The  retention  of  colonies  was  long  adyocated  as  a  means  of  securing  to 
a  country  a  trade  which  it  would  not  otherwise  obtain  ;  and  the  method 
which  was  adopted  for  the  purpose  consisted  in  compelling  the  mother 
country  and  the  colonies  to  deal  with  each  other  in  certain  articles. 
Those  countries  which  had  no  colonies  had  to  adopt  other  means  for 
increasing  their  trade,  or,  as  it  has  been  called,  protecting  native 
industry  against  foreign  competition.  The  means  adopted  consisted 
either  in  totally  prohibiting  the  importation  of  certain  commodities  from 
abroad,  or  in  imposing  such  heavy  duties  upon  them  as  would  practically 
exclude  them.  As  both  prohibition  and  customs  duties  are  resorted  to 
by  some  governments  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  revenue,  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  tell  whether  a  particular  duty  is  protective  or  not,  and 
the  confusion  is  increased  by  the  language  employed  by  those  who, 
desiring  to  obtain  the  repeal  of  a  duty,  brand  it  with  the  epithet  of 
protective.  Whatever  diflBculty  there  may  be  in  applying  the  principle 
to  particular  cases,  the  distinction  between  protective  and  other  duties 
is  theoretically  clear.  If  a  duty  is  imposed  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a 
revenue  it  is  not  protective,  but  if  it  is  imposed,  though  it  does  not 
yield  any  revenue,  in  order  to  prevent  the  people  from  buying  a  com- 
modity from  abroad,  and  to  compel  them  to  produce  it  at  home, 
then  it  is  protective,  for  its  object  is  to  protect  the  native  producers 
against  foreign  competition.  Mr.  Hamilton,  in  the  paper  which  was  so 
fretiuently  referred  to  in  the  last  chapter,  says  : — "  The  colonists  have 
been  vehemently  reproached  with  the  duties  which  they  levy  on  imports. 
These,  no  doubt,  somewhat  affect  our  trade,  and,  so  far  as  they  operate 
protectively,  are  even  more  injurious  to  the  colonies  than  to  ourselves. 
But  we  should  recollect  that  they  must  raise  their  revenues  in  the 
cheapest  and  least  objectionable  form.  The  true  theory  of  taxation  is^ 
doubtless,  to  raise  the  necessary  revenue  so  as  to  press  equally  in  all 
directions,  and  not  interfere  with  the  natural  course  of  industry  any 
more  than  if  duties  or  taxes  did  not  exist ;  but  we  have  not,  as  yet, 
ourselves  reached  this  abstract  perfection  in  our  fiscal  regulations.  We 
raise  20  millions  sterling  per  annum  on  tea,  sugar,  coffee,  wines,  spirits, 
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and  lobacco  ;  uud  Llie  conntries  producing  thoee  articles  might  as  r 
ab\j  complain  that  we  are  rcetricting  their  trade  as  we  caa  reproacli 
the  colonists  for  taxing  onr  produce."  But  the  necessity  of  raising  a 
revenue  affords  no  eicuee  for  impoetng  datioa  nhich  do  not  bring  in  anj 
money  to  tiic  trcnaurj  but  merely  compel  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies 
to  produce  for  themselveB  what  they  conld  obtain  at  a  cheaper  rate  from 
England.  The  tact  that  so  large  a  portion  of  the  British  reTenne  ia 
obtained  from  duties  on  tea  and  spirits  may  fiimish  a  ground  of  com- 
plaint on  the  part  of  the  countries  which  export  those  commodities  to 
Great  Britain,  but  cannot  fiirnisb  any  excuse  for  a  govemmeut  which 
imposes  on  British  prodaoc  dnties  ^rhich  do  not  yield  a  revenue.  Eren 
a  prohibition  may  be  adopted,  as  an  auxiliary,  where  it  is  Bonght  to 
obtain  a  rerenuo  irom  a  particnlar  cnatoms  duty.  A  considerable 
roTenue  is  derived  in  Great  Britain  from  a  tax  on  tobacco,  which  is 
levied  at  every  port  at  whidi  it  is  imported.  If  tobacco  were  grown  in 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  it  would  be  necessary  to  levy  an  excise 
duty  of  corresponding  amount  in  order  that  native  and  foreign  plaatcra 
might  be  placed  on  equal  terms.  It  is  said,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly, 
that  it  would  bo  diiEcnlt  to  collect  such  an  excise  duty ;  and  to  saTe 
trouble  to  Che  revenue  officials,  tlie  onltivatiou  of  totjscco  is  idtogetber 
prohibited.  The  rea«m  given  may  be  insufficient,  for  a  similar  tax 
is  Itvied  ill  France  willioiit  giving  rise  t^j  serious  comjilaints  ;  and 
the  prohibition,  no  doubt,  acts  injuriously  in  Ireland,  some  parte  of 
which  possess  a  soil  and  climate  suited  for  tobacco  growing.  Bnti 
whaC«ver  objections  there  may  be  to  the  course  pursued,  it  cannot 
justly  be  called  a  protection  to  foreign  producers  against  native 
competition,  for  it  is  simply  adopted  with  a  view  to  secure  a  revenue. 
Another  instance  of  the  same  kind,  which  has  attracted  more  general 
notice,  is  afforded  by  the  conduct  of  the  Dutch  Govemmeut  in  regard 
to  its  East  Indian  possessions.  It  is  well  known  that  they  ordered 
the  felling  of  a  number  of  spice  trees,  and  it  has  been  generally  sup- 
posed that  the  object  was  to  raise  the  price  of  spices  by  limiting  the 
supply,  and  the  act  has  become  a  stock  instance  of  commercial  Vandal- 
ism. Hr.  Wallace,  however,  tells  us,  in  his  "  Malay  Archipelago,"  that 
the  object  of  this  measure  was  not  to  make  spices  scarce  and  dear, 
but  to  limit  the  area  of  cultivation  in  order  to  facilitate  the  collection  of 
the  tax  imposed  upon  them.  With  this  view,  certain  islands  were 
selected  for  growing  spices,  and  the  trees  already  growing  in  other 
islands  were  cut  down,  due  compensation  being  paid  to  the  owners.  Mr. 
Wallace  admits  that  the  government  was  not  fortunate  in  the  choice  of  a 
tite,  bnt  the  measure,  whether  prudent  or  imprudent,  was  adopted  for 
the  soke  of  obtaining  a  revwne ;  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  ngaiided  as 
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protective.  The  theory  on  which  Protection  rests,  is,  that  the  interference 
of  government  is  needed  in  order  to  secnre  an  adequate  remuneration 
to  native  industry.     Sixty  years  ago,  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  satisfied  themselves  that  wheat  could  not  be  profitably  grown 
in  England  unless  it  could  be  sold  at  a  price  equivalent  to  34f.  the 
hectolitre,  and  an  Act  was  founded  on  their  report  which  prohibited  the 
importation  of  foreign  wheat  unless  the  price  in  the  home  market  rose 
to  that  figure.    This  is  an  example  of  Protection,  for  it  often  happened 
that  foreign  corn  was  excluded  for  years  together,  and  the  exclusion  in 
no  way  benefited  the  exchequer.    It  was  ordered  simply  that  it  might 
enable  farmera  to  do  a  profitable  trade  without  being  exposed  to  foreign 
competition.     It  succeeded  so  far  that  it  did  secure  them  a  monopoly  of 
the  home  market.     Prohibitions  directed  against  the  export  or  import  of 
gold  and  silver  are  generally  regarded  as  altogether  nugatory  because 
these  metals  contain  a  great  value  in  a  small  bulk,  and  it  is  very  easy  to 
elude   the  vigilance  of  Custom  House  officials.     But  the  case  is  very 
different  with  so  bulky  an  article  as  com,  which  it  is  difficult  to  import 
with  secrecy,  and  the  demand  for  which  is  only  urgent  in  times  of  great 
scarcity,  while  at  such  times  the  legal  restrictions  on  importation  are 
generally  removed.     But  though   the  farmers  enjoyed  a  monopoly  as 
re^i^arded  foreign  producers,  their  own  competition  was  quite  sufficient  to 
keep  the  price  of  wheat  far  below  the  extravagant  level  contemplated  by 
the  Act ;  and  every  abundant  harvest  brought  with  it  a  renewal  of  the 
old  cry  of  agricultural  distress,  which  in  the  farmer's  mouth  meant 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  cheap  food.    The  Com  Laws  were  after- 
wards modified  so  as  to  admit  foreign  supplies  when  the  price  of  wheat 
had  reached  the  rate  of  28f.  the  hectolitre,  and  the  revenue  sometimes 
derived  a  considerable  addition  from  the  duty  which  was  levied  when  the 
ports  were  opened,  but  the  object  was  still  to  protect  the  farmers  against 
competition.    Afler  a  memorable  struggle,  the  Corn  Laws  were  repealed 
so  far  that  foreign  com  was  admitted  into  the  country  at  all  times  on 
payment  of  a  duty  so  small  that  it  could  not  opi)ose  any  serious  obstacle 
to  importation ;  and,  for  some  time  after  the  repeal,  the  farmers  were 
loud  in  their  complaints  aiid  protestations  that  they  had  been  mined. 
A  Protectionist  pamphlet,*  published  soon  afterwards,  bewails  the  dis- 
astrous effects  of  the  measure,  and  presents  a  dismal  array  of  figures 
designed  to  prove  that  it  was  impossible  for  English  farmers  to  carry  on 
their  business  any  longer.    The  fall  in  the  price  of  com  is  of  course  set 
down  as  the  effect  of  Free  Trade,  no  regard  being  had  to  the  fact  that 

♦  Tracts  on  Protection,  No.  7.  "  Ib  Free  Trade  Fair  Trade  ? "  Part  L  Lon- 
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(Hiually  low  prices  had  occasiondly  ruled  diu-iug  tlio  jwriod  of  Prubcctira  • 
and  the  difference  between  the  farmer's  gain  when  prices  were  high  and 
his  loas  wlien  pricea  were  low  is  set  down  as  nn  injury  inflicted  upcjn 
hira  by  Free  Trade.  To  the  argument  that  the  subject  ought  not  to 
be  looked  at  solely  from  a  farmer's  point  of  view,  but  that  other  claeees 
ought  to  be  considered,  the  following  reply  is  made : — "  In  the  disputes 
abont  Free  Trade,  those  who  insist  upon  the  effect  it  is  likely  to  have 
on  agricultnro  arc  reproached  for  treating  a  grand  national  question  in 
a  Bcctsrian,  seliish,  narrow,  illiberal  manner.  Yet,  after  all.  Free  Trude 
(especially  as  treated  of  by  those  very  men  wtio  fo  reproached  Protec- 
tionists) is  only  a  question  between  class  and  dase.  Cheapening  of 
productions  in  which  its  action  is  most  eAtcnsive  and  general,  is,  as  we 
have  already  shown,  an  advantage  to  some  classes  only.  Extension  of 
commerce,  increased  actirity,  and  profitableness  of  maDufactnre  are  clam 
advantages ;  and  it  is  a  very  proper,  aud  very  necessary  inquiry — 
Whether  the  interests  of  any  other  classes  are  likely  to  be  prejndiced  by 
the  measures  adopted  to  secure  sneh  advantages  to  those  who  are  to  nap 
the  benefit  of  them  ? "  (p.  8).  Thus  the  writer  evidently  eouEiders  that 
the  advantage  of  Free  Trade  consists  in  its  enabling  manufacturen 
and  merchants  to  derive  a  profit  irom  the  use  oftheir  capital,  and  does  nfltj 
see  that  it  really  consists  in  enabling  consumers  to  obtain  the  commodiltei^ 
which  they  require  on  the  cheapest  possible  terms.  He  regards  Protec- 
tion oa  beneficial  to  the  farmers,  and  contends  that  the  interests  of  this 
class  have  as  good  a  right  to  consideration  as  those  of  any  other,  but  he 
does  not  see  that  even  if  this  one  class  were  [benefited,  the  benefit  would 
be  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  whole  community,  all  the  members  of 
which  must  suffer  as  consumers  of  food  when  it  is  made  artificially  dear. 
Farmers  themselves  suffer  in  their  timi  to  the  full  extent  of  their  con- 
sumption, and  the  benefit  which  they  derive  from  Protection  is  purely 
illusory.  They  cannot  obtain  a  higher  rate  of  profit,  for  the  exclnsion 
of  foreign  competitors  does  not  prevent  competition  of  natives  from 
reducing  profit  to  the  ordinary  level,  nor  does  it  prevent  favourable 
seasons  from  producing  low  prices.  When  a  bad  harvest  occurred  whfle 
the  Com  Laws  were  in  force,  tbey  had  the  effect  of  raising  the  price  of 
com  higher  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been,  for  a  certain  limit  must 
be  reached  before  any  com  could  be  brought  in  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
But  though  some  fanners  might  benefit  in  such  a  case,  others  suffered 
losses;  for  the  sadden  importation  of  a  quantity  of  com  when  the 
required  price  bad  been  attained  was  frequently  followed  by  a  rapid  fall 
in  the  price,  and  the  natural  uncertainty  of  the  com  trade  was  artificially 
aggravated.  In  the  discussions  on  this  subject,  the  Protectiotiists,  of 
course,  took  fur  grautcd  that  the  system  which  they  advocated  would 
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obtain  the  desired  eflfect,  and  dilated  on  the  great  importance  of  the 
agricultural  interest  and  the  necessity  of  protecting  it.  The  pamphlet 
which  has  just  been  quoted,  concludes  by  asking — "  Ought  the  farmers 
to  have  remunerating  prices  for  their  produce  ?  Ought  such  prices  to 
be  secured  to  the  farmers,  if,  without  them,  they  can  neither  live  them- 
selves nor  enable  their  labourers  to  live,  nor  support  as  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  support  those  various  trades  by  which  the  country  towns 
are  mostly  upheld,  whose  mainstay  is  the  agricultural  and  landed 
interest  ?"  Yet  it  needs  little  consideration  to  see  that  the  price  of 
agricultural  produce  must,  as  a  rule,  be  high  enough  to  remunerate 
those  who  are  engaged  in  raising  it,  and  that  Protection  cannot  any 
more  than  Free  Trade  secure  the  farmers  against  fluctuations  of  prices. 

When  the  Com  Laws  were  repealed,  the  farmers  did  not  cease  to 
obtain  remunerative  prices  for  their  produce,  though  they  did  to  some 
extent  abandon  corn-growing  in  favour  of  pasture.  This  change  waa 
carried  out  to  so  large  an  extent  in  Ireland  as  to  produce  most  serious 
consequences,  and  Free  Trade  may  be  justly  charged  with  the  great 
depopulation  of  that  island  which  has  taken  place  during  the  last  thirty 
years.*  The  Com  Laws  placed  so  great  an  impediment  in  the  way  of 
the  importation  of  foreign  corn  that  they  held  out  a  great  inducement 
to  grow  it  in  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  Ireland,  which  ia 
better  fitted  for  a  pastoral  country,  was  by  their  operation  converted 
into  an  agricultural  one.  Agriculture  requires  that  a  much  larger 
number  of  labourers  should  reside  upon  the  land  than  is  necessary  in 
pastoral  industry,  and  thus  the  effect  of  the  Com  Laws  was  to  cause  that 
remarkable  increase  in  the  population  of  Ireland  which  continued  as 
long  as  they  were  in  force.  When  they  were  repealed,  agriculture  in 
its  turn  gave  way  to  pasture,  and  the  population  of  Ireland  rapidly 
diminished.  The  potato  .blight  and  its  consequent  famine  were  the 
occasion  of  the  commencement  of  the  depopulation,  but  such  a  tem- 
jwrary  disaster  cannot  have  been  the  cause  of  what  continued  long  after 
the  occasion  had  passed  away.  If,  then,  depopulation  is  to  be  con- 
sidered an  evil.  Free  Trade  has  certainly  inflicted  an  evil  on  Ireland ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  but  for  Protection  the  population  of 
the  country  would  never  have  increased  to  such  a  height  as  it  did,  and 
that  if  Free  Trade  had  always  been  in  operation  no  diminution  would 
have  taken  place.  The  increase  in  the  numbers  of  tlje  people  was  no 
great  benefit  to  them,  for,  as  is  well  known,  the  greater  part  of  them 
were  in  a  state  of  chronic  and  abject  poverty.  The  diminution  of  the 
population  of  Ireland  has  been  accompanied  by  a  larger  increase  in  that 

*  See  "  Fragments  on  Ireland  "  in  Cairnes'  Political  Essays.    1873. 
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of  EuglMid  and  Sratland,  so  Uiat  the  efTecL  ol'  Free  TnuJe  has  becrt 
attract  pcuplc  to  tb*;  districts  where  thej'  could  live  iu  greatest  ootuToi 
There  has  been  an  Actual  migredoQ  of  tabooreiB  from  Ireland  to  BnglKl 
hnt  even  where  this  has  not  taken  place  the  same  cflect  has  been  pi 
daced  indirectly  by  the  growth  of  mauufoeturiiig  tonna  in  ouc  conol 
and  their  decline  in  the  other.  Free  Trade  has  not  dimiuisbed  li 
total  population  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  it  has  enabled  the  pctq 
to  eatisfy  their  wante  on  more  favourable  terms  thnn  before.  By  excla 
ing  foreign  com,  the  Govemmeiit  eiposed  the  coniitry  to  a  serio 
danger  of  famine  whenever  the  harvest  proved  deficient,  for  foreign  coc 
growers  euuld  not  depend  ou  obtaining  acceas  to  the  Eiiglish  mark) 
and  conld  not  therefore  venture  to  prodnco  a  regular  supply  for  EiigU 
vants.  It  is  well  known  that  the  nuiFeriugB  occasioned  by  tbe  Iti 
fkmine  opened  the  eyes  of  Sir  Rotjert  Peel  to  the  danger  nbii 
tbrentcucd  a  country  obliged  to  draw  its  supplies  of  food  from  a  liniib 
area.  Notv  that  the  Com  Laws  have  been  repenled,  com  is  rcgiilai 
grown  in  all  parts  uf  the  world  to  supply  the  English  market,  and  i 
danger  of  a  &miue  has  been  averted,  for  it  is  physically  imposBible  tJi 
bad  harvests  should  occur  iu  all  parts  of  the  world  at  the  saiiio  tin 
The  adoption  of  the  pohcy  of  Free  Trade  was  followed,  tboDgh  n 
immediately,  by  a  great  increase  in  the  exports  and  imports  of  Gre 
Uritain.  To  some  cxtcut  tlii.-*  h;is  uim'lr  n  trniisCiT  to  turoigii  trjicle  < 
buaiuiias  ivhiuh  M'uuld  oiliursi  i^u  he  iudu Jud  hi  iliu  liuuiu  trade,  an 
would  therefore  not  appear  in  statistical  tables.  While  the  counti 
produced  its  own  food,  the  farmers  who  raised  it  couanmed  the  mant 
factured  articles  which  were  given  in  exchange  for  it ;  but  when 
became  a  regular  practice  to  import  food,  the  manufactured  goods  whic 
were  given  in  exchange  were  exported,  and  the  trade  of  the  counti 
8ho'>^'ed  an  increase  on  both  sides  of  the  account.  But  even  allowing  ft 
this  diversion,  the  effect  of  Free  Trade  must  still  have  been  to  give 
great  stimulus  to  commerce  in  every  direction.  The  importation  ( 
large  quantities  of  foreign  com  enabled  foreigners  to  buy  large  quai 
titira  of  English  manufactured  goods,  and  the  extension  thus  given  t 
the  market  enabled  the  manufacturei's  to  produce  ou  a  lai^r  scale,  t 
carry  out  a  more  minute  division  of  labour,  and  to  supply  their  prodnci 
more  cheaply  both  to  natives  and  to  foreigners.  The  repeal  of  the  Cor 
Laws  was  only  one  of  a  series  of  measures  the  object  of  which  was  t 
enable  consumers  to  buy  whatever  they  wanted  in  the  cheapest  marke 
aud  the  removal  of  the  numerous  restrictions  which  were  formerly  i 
force  benefited  manufacturers  by  enabhng  them  to  procure  their  ra 
materials  at  a  smaller  cost.  Agriculture  has  benefited  in  common  wit 
other  trades  by   the  growth    of   manufactures,    which  has  reuden: 
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possible  the  invention  and  construction  of  machines  for  ploughing, 
reaping,  and,  indeed,  for  performing  almost  every  farming  operation. 
Although  farming  can  never  be  rendered  independent  of  the  seasons, 
the  use  of  steam-engines  is  a  great  step  in  this  direction,  for  it  enables 
an  operation  to  be  performed  with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  full  advan- 
tage to  be  taken  of  a  short  sixill  of  fine  weather.  Yet  the  farmers  were 
formerly  induced  to  believe  that  their  interests  were  opposed  to  those  of 
the  manufacturers. 

The  apprehension  that  the  farmers,  without  protection,  would  not  be 
able  to  obtain  a  remunerative  price  for  their  produce,  has  been  shown 
to  be  groundless  in  the  case  of  England  by  the  result,  which  has  been 
that  they  have  gained  as  much  by  the  rise  in  the  price  of  meat  as 
tliey  have  lost  by  the  comparative  cheapness  of  com.  As  regards  meat 
and  dairy  produce,  native  producers  have  so  great  an  advantage  over 
forcignera  through  their  propinquity  to  the  market  and  the  consequently 
smaller  cost  of  carriage,  that  they  can  never  stand  in  need  of  any 
assistance  from  their  government  in  the  race  of  competition.  If 
foreigners  were  able  to  sell  more  cheaply  than  natives,  it  would  not  be 
necessary  for  farming  to  be  altogether  abandoned  in  the  country,  but  it 
would  be  quite  sufficient  that  some  of  the  inferior  soils  should  be 
abandoned.  The  efO^ct  would  be  a  diminution  of  rent,  and  this  actually 
occurred  in  several  districts  after  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  although, 
as  a  rule,  the  conversion  of  arable  land  into  pasture  rendered  such  a 
course  unnecessary.  Even  if  no  compensation  could  be  given  to  the 
farmers  by  either  of  these  methods  there  would  still  remain  a  reduction 
of  the  wages  of  farm  labourers,  and  of  the  prices  of  farm  produce,  which 
would  effect  the  required  result.  The  scale  of  prices  prevailing  in  any 
country  is  the  result  either  of  the  fertility  of  its  mines  or  of  the  efficiency 
of  its  labour  as  compared  with  that  of  countries  which  possess  mines. 
If  its  agricultural  labour  is  less  productive  than  that  of  other  countries 
which  are  able  to  supply  it  with  food,  a  lower  rate  of  money-wages  will 
enable  farm  produce  to  be  sold  at  prices  not  exceeding  those  charged  for 
similar  articles  produced  abroad  at  smaller  cost.  The  labourers  will 
suffer  no  injury  by  the  fall  of  money-wages,  for  the  prices  of  the  princi- 
pal articles  of  their  consumption  will  fall  in  a  corresponding  ratio.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  agricultural  wages  have  risen  considerably  in  England 
since  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  for  it  so  happened  that  the  gold 
discoveries  in  California  and  Australia  took  place  immediately  after  the 
adoption  of  that  measure.  The  price  of  com,  though  it  has  been  higher 
than  it  was  during  the  period  of  Protection,  has  not  been  subject  to  such 
violent  fluctuations,  and  the  average  rise  has  certainly  not  been  greater 
than  that  which  has  taken  place  in  wages.      The  fiEurmera  and 
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country  towns  dependent  on  them  hare  continued  to  thrive,^ 
great  dtivelopment  has  been  gU'cn  to  miiiiurnctnnng  induBtry. 

Another  mode  of  enoonraging  a  [inrlicaliir  indnetry  which  has  het 
aometimes  adopts,  consists  in  oBering  a  bounty  on  the  exgiortatioD  of 
certain  commodity.  In  the  firet  half  of  the  l><th  oenttiiy,  the  Englii 
GoTcnunont  frequently  gave  a  l>ounty  on  the  esixirtation  of  com  whi 
the  prioc  in  the  home  market  was  6o  luw  as  to  ^how  that  there  nae  ■ 
f^r  of  a  deficiency.  In  some  instances  this  mnet  have  proved  n  gra 
boon  to  tlie  famicre  by  enabling  t!iem  to  get  rid  of  n  large  etiK;k  whi< 
an  abundant  harrest  had  caused  them  to  a(.%innalHte  ;  l>nt  whateri 
they  received  in  this  way  ivaa  taken  from  the  rest  of  the  oomrDaoi^ 
who  derived  no  benefit  whatever  from  the  transaction.  When  the  pn 
oeeding  nna  ref»eat*il  every  year,  its  obvious  tendency  was  to  prodai 
that  very  supcnihun dunce  which  it  wnsdwigned  to  relieve,  fur  it  remow 
the  natural  check  on  accumulation  winch  wuuld  have  becti  imposed  li 
the  ditBcnIty  of  disposing  of  snrplos  stock.  Had  there  been  no  bonn^ 
the  farmeni  would  have  found  it  expedient  to  grow  Icsa  coru  dnring  ti 
remarkable  succession  of  good  harvests  which  occurred  during  til 
period  i  or,  if  the  xiune  (inniitlty  had  been  grown,  there  wonid  havo  bee 
a  greater  increaae  of  population  than  that  which  octnally  oocarret 
Food  possesses  to  a  greal*r  degree  than  any  other  commodity  the  pow< 
of  crcnliii;;  lis  own  ,i,.iiiriii,l,  ,in,l  ii  is  llicivforc  the  o)ic  of  ail  other 
wl|],.')i  Miin.ls  !:■;,-'  Ill  [!■■(■  \  ■>[■  Hi-  ;.>.v|vni,ii-'.-.  ->r  L'-.v.Tiiniciit  in  pi-u\iaini 
a  market.  So  far  as  the  bounty  had  any  effect,  it  caused  more  capital  t 
be  employed  in  growing  com  than  would  othenvise  have  been,  and  hin 
dered  the  development  of  other  branches  of  industry.  Without  the  bonntr 
the  people  would  BtiU  have  been  able  to  eiport  tJieir  produce  and  I 
import  other  articles  in  exchange,  and  the  operation  would  hare  beo 
equally  profitable.  The  bounty  did  not  in  the  long  run  secure  highe 
profits  to  the  farmers,  but  only  induced  them  to  obtain  a  profit  by  a  par 
ticnlar  mode  of  cnltnre,  while  their  mutual  competition  must  have  redacei 
prices  to  such  a  point  that  they  oblained  no  more  than  the  ordinar; 
rate  of  profit.  To  the  rest  of  the  community  the  Bystem  brongh 
increaflcd  taxation  and  dimiuished  comfort.  If  capital  had  been  left  t 
find  employment  for  itself  it  would  have  flowed  into  some  other  tradi 
probably  into  oue  in  which  goods  would  have  been  produced  for  ezpoi 
tation,  and  the  imported  articles  would  have  liecn  pnid  for  at  their  tm 
value  without  any  artificial  deduction  from  the  incomes  of  the  taxpayen 
The  aaaumption  which  is  made  by  Protectionists  in  this  as  in  other  case 
IB,  that  whatever  encouragement  is  given  to  one  branch  of  industry  is  a 
addition  to  the  total  industry  of  the  country,  and  that  wliat  labonrei 
need  is  some  direction  from  the  Government  nn  to  the  kind  of  wof 
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which  they  ought  to  perform.  That  this  assumption  is  erroneous  will 
appear  from  a  consideration  of  the  fact  that  what  maintains  labourers  is 
not  the  work  in  which  they  are  actually  engaged,  but  the  capital  which 
has  been  previously  accumulated.  Human  beings  have  numerous  wants 
to  satisfy,  and  if  they  are  provided  with  capital  to  maintain  themselves 
while  working  at  other  occupations  than  that  of  raising  food,  their  own 
wants  will  soon  teach  them  the  direction  which  their  industry  should 
take.  Instruction  from  the  Government  is  not  required  in  order  to  point 
out  objects  which  they  ought  to  desire,  for  their  own  tastes  and  feelings 
will  point  out  quite  as  many,  and,  indeed,  far  more  than  they  can  pro- 
duce. As  a  protective  duty  or  a  bounty  does  not  add  anything  to  the 
capital  of  a  country,  it  can  only  cause  it  to  be  transferred  from  one 
employment  to  another  ;  but  this  transfer  must  be  from  an  employment 
which  satisfies  some  existing  want  to  one  which  does  not,  and,  conse- 
quently, simply  injures  consumers  without  conferring  any  benefit  on 
producers  as  a  body. 

Another  mode  of  directing  industry  into  a  particular  channel  which  has 
been  adopted  by  many  governments,  though  not  entirely  for  industrial 
purposes,  consists  in  placing  restrictions  on  foreign  shipping  admitted 
to  its  ports.  The  most  celebrated  of  the  Acts  which  have  from  time  to 
time  been  passed  in  England  in  reference  to  this  subject  is  one  which 
was  passed  in  Cromwell's  time,  and  known  as  the  Navigation  Act.  Its 
principal  object  was  to  prevent  the  Dutch  from  importing  into  England 
the  produce  of  any  other  country  than  Holland  itself,  but  it  was  not  so 
much  designed  to  procure  a  profitable  trade  for  the  English  as  to  relieve 
the  country  from  the  danger  to  which  it  would  be  exposed  in  case  of 
war  if  it  were  not  provided  with  a  large  number  of  ships  and  seamen. 
Adam  Smith  himself  has  praised  it  as  a  wise  measure,  because  well  cal- 
culated to  secure  the  independence  of  the  country.  In  a  passage  which 
has  been  frequently  quoted,  he  points  out  that  the  law  was  a  great  im- 
pediment to  foreign  trade,  that  it  compelled  the  English  to  buy  dear  and 
sell  cheap,  and  in  many  cases  prevented  them  from  buying  at  all ;  but 
he  praises  it  because  it  dealt  a  blow  at  the  naval  power  of  Holland,  and 
concludes  by  saying,  "  As  defence,  however,  is  of  much  more  importance 
than  opulence,  the  Act  of  Navigation  is  perhaps  the  wisest  of  all  the 
commercial  regulations  of  England."  (Book  iv.,  chap.  11).  M'Culloch, 
in  an  able  note  appended  to  his  edition  of  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations," 
has  carefully  examined  the  facts  and  arguments  which  have  induced 
Smith  and  others  to  believe  that  the  Navigation  Laws  had  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  object  which  they  were  designed  to  promote,  and  has  shown 
that  there  is  scarcely  any  evidence  to  support  the  belief.  The  great  victories 
of  Blake  over  the  Dutch  were  obtained  before  the  Act  was  passed,  while 


the  moat  disaetrotiB  naval  war  iu  which  England  \ 
with  the  Dutch,  and  occurred  in  the  reipi  of  Giartcfi  II,  after  the  pea 
lag  of  the  Act.  This  latter  war  was,  indeed,  in  ^reat  meaBore  tbi 
coDfleqncncc  of  the  irritation  felt  by  the  Dutch  at  the  atkiption  by  tb 
Engliah  Govcmmont  of  a  policy  bo  hostile  to  their  interests.  But  ns  (ion 
goeB  on,  and  the  memory  of  n-niote  events  becomes  more  and  nton 
indistinct,  the  wars  between  England  and  HoUand  are  classed  tr^thd 
BB  if  quarrels  were  fVe^jucnt,  and  it  is  f'lrgotten  that  they  would  haW 
been  much  rarer  if  a  more  liberal  policy  had  been  pnrsnod  in  oommerdii 
matters.  It  is  well  known  that  the  naval  power  of  Holland  oontinoei 
to  be  formidable  long  after  CromweH'B  time,  and  its  gnbseiiiieDt  declini 
is  due  rather  to  the  greater  progress  made  by  other  States  tbaii  to  oi 
afaeolute  diminution  in  its  own  etrength.  Nor  does  it  ai;^>ear  that  tlu 
Karigation  Act  made  any  considerable  addition  lo  the  mercantile  marrm 
of  England,  for,  thongli  it  secured  to  Engltsli  sliipuwDcrs  a  monopoly  oj 
a  great  part  of  the  commerce  between  England  and  other  countries,  fl 
oonld  not  secure  to  them  a  monoiwly  of  the  trade  between  foreign 
oonntriea  themselves.  It  deprived  the  Dutch  of  a  part  of  the  carrying 
trade,  hnt  cansed  a  divcraioa  of  English  shipping  from  its  nocnstomed 
channels,  and  what  wna  gained  in  one  direction  was  lost  in  another.  Ai 
the  industry  of  a  cunntry  is  limited  by  its  capital,  an  artificial  extension 
of  one  trade  must  be  followed  by  a  contraction  in  some  other,  and  in 
this  case  it  is  easy  to  soe  how  the  result  was  brought  about.  English 
ahipe  were  required  to  do  the  work  which  had  been  formerly  done  by 
Dutch  ships,  and  the  consequence  was  that  many  were  withdrawn  from 
the  Baltic  trade,  of  which  the  English  had  formerly  enjoyed  a  large 
share.  The  freights  charged  by  Dutch  ships  were  lower  than  the 
English  rates  or  the  Act  would  never  have  been  pasacd,  and  the 
difference  was  probably  increased  by  the  operation  of  the  Act,  one  clanae 
of  which  required  that  three- fourtlia  of  the  crew  should  be  Englishmen. 
This  acted  as  a  discouragement  to  foreigners,  who  might  otherwise  have 
employed  English  ships,  but  were  compelled  to  use  those  of  Holland  or 
some  other  nation.  The  great  diminution  in  the  naval  power  of  Holland 
which  has  taken  place  since  Cromwell's  time  has  destroyed  the  force  of 
the  political  arguments  which  induced  English  statesmen  to  jjasa  the 
Navigation  Laws,  and  even  those  who  consider  ihnt  they  were  useful  at 
the  time  when  they  were  passed  have  ceased  to  regard  them  as  any 
longer  necessary.  They  were  substantially  re|icaled  soon  after  the  Com 
Laws,  to  which  they  were,  in  principle,  so  nearly  allied  ;  and  their  repeal 
has  not  been  followed  by  any  diminution  of  English  shipping.  That  the 
mere  throwing  open  of  the  trade  is  not  necessarily  followed  by  the 
intmsion  of  foreigners  is  shown  by  the  small  effect  produced  by  the 
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opening  of  the  coasting  trade,  which  in  most  countries  is  reserved  to 
natives,  but  which  in  England  was  thrown  open  to  foreigners  in  1854. 
Although  very  little  advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  measure  by 
foreign  shipowners,  the  knowledge  that  foreign  competition  was  possible 
must  have  acted  beneficially  on  natives  engaged  in  the  trade  by  com- 
pelling them  to  reduce  their  freights  and  to  avail  themselves  of  new 
inventions.  The  chief  evil  of  a  protective  system  lies  in  the 
encouragement  which  it  gives  to  the  natural  indolence  of  all  men, 
wliether  farmers,  manufacturers,  or  shipo^vne^s,  by  limiting  the  field  of 
the  competition  to  which  they  are  exposed.  When  the  Commercial 
Treaty  between  England  and  France  came  into  operation,  it  did  so  much 
to  bring  the  manufacturers  of  both  countries  into  competition  that  it 
was  impossible  for  any  to  maintain  their  ground  unless  they  were  prepared 
to  do  their  utmost  to  bring  their  works  to  perfection.  M.  Chevalier 
remarked  that  the  treaty  sounded  like  an  alarm  bell  in  the  ears  of  French 
manufacturers,  and  that  they  at  once  set  to  work  to  introduce  machinery 
of  the  most  improved  type  and  every  new  process  which  promised  to 
facilitate  production.  We  can  hardly  need  a  better  proof  of  the  backward 
condition  of  French  manufactures  before  that  time,  or  of  the  enervating 
effects  of  Protection.  Similar  effects  must  be  produced  in  the  shipping 
trade  wherever  it  is  protected  by  Navigation  Laws,  and  wherever  one 
trade  is  protected,  similar  protection  is  sure  to  be  demanded,  and 
obtained,  for  others.  Whatever  diminishes  imports  diminishes  exports 
also,  and  retards  the  growth  of  those  branches  of  industry  which  might 
contribute  to  supplying  the  foreign  market.  By  circuitous  channels, 
the  effects  of  Navigation  Laws  may  be  diffused  over  several  trades,  and, 
among  them,  the  ship-building  trade  itself  ;  and  whatever  hinders  ship- 
building does  far  more  to  injure  the  commerce  of  a  nation  than  can  be 
done  by  Navigation  Laws  to  promote  it.  In  those  countries  where  a 
duty  is  levied  on  English  iron  for  the  puri)ose  of  protecting  the  native 
iron  trade,  a  great  obstacle  is  put  in  the  way  of  building  ships,  in  which 
iron  is  fast  becoming  the  principal  material  ;  and  the  natural  advantages 
which  England  enjoys  in  this  respect  are  enhanced  by  the  very  measures 
which  are  directed  against  English  trade.  By  removing  all  restrictions 
on  the  intercourse  of  its  subjects  with  foreign  countries,  the  English 
(Tovernment  has  done  all  that  it  can  do  to  encourage  shipping  by 
enabling  an  extensive  commerce  to  grow  up  which  requires  an  immense 
mercantile  marine  to  carry  it  on. 

Although  the  system  of  Protection  has  now  been  completely  abandoned 
in  England,  there  is  a  large  conmiunity  in  which  the  English  language  is 
spoken  and  English  books  are  universally  read  which  has  nevertheless 
been  so  little  affected  by  the  progress  of  English  thought,  that  Protection^ 
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far  from  having  l)ecn  abandoned  there,  is  still  dominant,  and  has  of  late 
years  matcriallj  gained  in  strength  and  popularity.    The  oommnnitj  is 
one  which  might  have  been  cxi)ected  to  look  with  pecnliar  fiftvour  on  the 
doctrine  of  Free  Trade,  for  its  citizens  pride  themselves  on  the  omonnt 
of  indiWdual  ]il)erty  which  tliey  enjoy,  and  on  their  independence  of  the 
rule  of  any  class.     Bat  all  these  influences  united  have  not  proved  suffi- 
cient to  induce  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  adopt  the  policy  whicli 
has  been  so  strongly  recommended  by  Political  Economists,  both  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent,  and  a  school  of  ^mters  has  spnmg  up  in 
America  to  defend  the  maintenance  of  the  Protective  system.     The 
unanimons  opinion  of  English  Economists,  though  it  has  not  been  able 
to  affect  the  policy  of  the  United  States  Government,  has  not  been 
altogether  without  effect,  for  American  writers  rather  strive  to  prove 
that  theirs  is  an  exceptional  case  than  boldly  to  maintain,  like  the  writers 
who  preceded  Adam  Smith,  that  Protection  is  essentially  beneficial  to 
industry.    They  tell  us  that  England  lias  been  brought  by  the  nursing 
of  Protection  to  such  a  pitch  of  industrial  perfection  that  it  is  now  able 
to  defy  the  com|)etition  of  the  whole  world,  but  that  the  United  States, 
l)eing  \{im  advanced  industrially,  cannot  a£ford  to  dispense  with  the 
supi)ort  which  that  system  affords.    In  Adam  Smith's  time,  foreigners 
were  apt  to  attribute  the  commercial  greatness  of  England  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  ])rotecbive  system  which  Avas  there  in  force,  and  the  belief  may 
have  had  some  foundation,  though  not  such  as  would  afford  much 
encouragement  to  those  who  held  it.    Adam  Smith  considered  that  the 
protective  system  pureued  in  England  was  better  than  those  of  foreign 
countries,  but  it  was  only  better  because  it  was  less  protective.   Observers 
who  looked  only  at  a  few  facts  saw  that  England  had  a  protective 
systcni  and  an  extensive  commerce,  and  they  at  once  concluded  that  the 
t^'o  things  stood  to  each  other  in  tlie  relation  of  cause  and  eflfect.     In  the 
same  way  many  writers  now  adduce  the  great  extension  of  English  com- 
merce which  has  tiiken  jilace  since  the  adoption  of  the  policy  of  Free 
Trade  as  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  economic  doctrines  on 
which  that  policy  was  based.     In  both  cases  the  reasoning  is  equally 
unsound.     Political  Economy  does  not  teach  that  a  country  cannot 
attain  to  commercial  greatness  while  subject  to  a  protective  system,  nor 
does  it  teach  that  a  great  extension  of  commerce  will  follow  the  abandon- 
ment of  sucli  a  system.     Statistics  may  prove  that  a  country  possesses 
ail  extensive  conmiercc,  or  that  it  has  greatly  increased  its  commerce ; 
b:it  by  themselves  they  are  quite  inadequate  to  prove  or  disprove  any 
asserti«)n8  which  may  be  made  regarding  the  effects  of  a  particular  policy. 
In  order  to  show  that  Protection  i;romotc8  commerce,  it  is  not  enough  to 
show  that  the  two  things  flourish  together,  but  some  proof  must  be 
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adduced  that  the  one  has  a  tendency  to  promote  the  other.    The  Pro- 
tectionists have  indeed  attempted  to  do  this,  but  they  have  only  shown 
that  Protection  caused  a  certain  trade  to  be  carried  on  in  a  locality 
where  it  would  not  otherwise  exist,  and  they  have  never  shown  that  it 
would  make  any  addition  to  the  capital  or  the  total  industry  of  a  country, 
much  less  of  the  world.    Adam  Smith  and  others  have  sho^vn  how  it 
injures  industry  by  causing  production  to  be  carried  on  under  less 
favourable  conditions,  and,  consequently,  at  a  greater  cost ;  and  their 
argument  would  be  equally  convincing  even  if  statistics  did  not  show  a 
great  increase  of  commerce  where  their  advice  had  been  followed.    The 
charge  of  insidious  selfishness  which  is  brought  against  England  on 
account  of  its  having  got  all  the  good  it  could  out  of  Protection,  and 
then  called  on  other  countries  to  abandon  what  was  no  longer  neces- 
sary to  itself,  but  was  useful  to  them,  is  one  of  the  most  ridiculous 
which  was  ever  brought  against  any  nation.    The  only  reason  why  Pro- 
tection has  been  abandoned  by  English  statesmen,  is,  that  they  have 
been  convinced  that  it  is  essentially  useless  and  injurious ;  and  when 
they    call    on    other    countries    to  follow    their    example,     they    do 
so  because  they  are  convinced  that  its  maintenance  is  equally  injuri- 
ous to  other  countries.     Foreign  Protectionists  attribute  to  English- 
men a  desire  to  monopolise  all  the  trade  of  the  world,  not  seeing  that 
there  must  be  two  parties  to  every  trade,  and  that  every  extension  of  the 
commerce  of  England  must  be  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  that  of 
the  countries  which  trade  with  it    When  President  Grant,  in  a  Message 
to  Congress,  recommended  the  annexation  of  San  Domingo,  he  dilated 
on  its  capacity  for  producing  many  articles  which  are  imported  into  the 
United  States  from  foreign  countries,  and  urged  that  if  his  advice  were 
followed,  importation  would  cease.    Yet,  in  the  same  Message,  he  dilated 
on  the  advantage  which  the  United  States  would  derive  from   the 
exportation  of  their  produce,  and  seemed  to  suppose  that  the  process 
would  continue  even  though  importation  were  annihilated.     How  ho 
supposed  that  foreigners  were  to  pay  for  American  export,  if  they  were 
not  allowed  to  export  anything  in  return  he  did  not  explain,  but  he 
probably  wished  them  to  do  so  by  remitting  the  i)recious  metals.    If 
this  were  to  be  done,  the  exports  of  the  United  States  would  soon  be 
reduced  to  a  very  low  figure  by  the  inability  of  the  rest  of  the  world  to 
i'urnish  them  with  a  large  and  constant  supply  of  gold  and  silver. 
Among  the  American  wTiters  who  defend  Protection  none  ai'e  better 
known  than  Mr.  H.  C.  Carey,  whose  "Principles  of  Social  Science/' 
published  in  1856,  contains  an  elaborate  defence  of  the  system  in  all 
its  ramifications.     The  work  being  somewhat  proUx,  an  abridgment 
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of  the  mine  to  the  surface,  and  thence  to  the  furnace,  and  of  trans- 
porting the  iron  to  the  different  workshops  where  it  is  made  up 
into  the  shape  in  which  he  requires  it,  and,  lastly,  of  conveying  the 
finished  article  to  his  o>vn  house.  The  most  complete  Protection 
cannot,  any  more  than  the  most  absolute  Free  Trade,  emancipate 
human  beings  from  tlie  necessity  to  which  they  are  subjected  by 
the  laws  of  matter  and  force;  and,  so  long  as  industry  continues, 
consumers  will  have  to  submit  to  the  oppressive  tax  of  transportation. 
So  far  as  this  tax  can  be  lightened,  it  is  done  by  Free  Trade,  which 
enables  goods  to  be  brought  to  their  destination  with  the  least  possible 
expenditure  of  labour.  Mr.  Carey  looks  only  at  the  distance,  and  thinks 
that  there  must  be  more  labour  of  transportation  the  farther  the  goods 
are  brought.  This  is  clearly  an  error  where  land  and  water  carriage  are 
compared,  and  even  where  the  actual  journey  which  is  made  by  the  goods 
in  their  finished  state  is  longer,  the  labour  of  transporting  the  different 
elements  to  the  place  where  they  are  combined  is  often  greater,  and  the 
total  lal>our  of  transportation  is  greater  also.  A  protective  duty  would 
not  be  imposed  unless  foreign  producers  Avere  able  to  undersell  the 
natives,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  able  to  do  this  shows  that  the  con- 
sumera  are  able  to  obtain  what  they  want  by  a  smaller  expenditure  of 
money  and  of  labour.  The  alternative  is  not-  between  production  and 
transportation,  but  between  a  smaller  quantity  of  one  kind  of 
transportation  and  a  larger  quantity  of  another  kind.  Another  assump- 
tion made  in  the  above  passage  is,  that  labourers  would  not  find 
employment  unless  guarded  by  Protection ;  but  the  very  fact  that  a 
protective  duty  is  proposed  shows  that  foreign  goods  are  imported,  and, 
if  imported,  they  must  be  paid  for  by  corresponding  exports.  The 
farmer's  daughter,  we  are  told,  is  idle,  but  her  chances  of  obtaining 
employment  will  not  be  increased  by  the  imposition  of  a  protective  duty. 
If  the  duty  succeeds  in  excluding  foi-eign  goods,  foreign  purchases  will 
also  cease,  and  those  who  have  hitherto  laboured  to  produce  goods  for 
exportation  will  compete  for  employment  in  the  production  of  the  articles 
which  were  formerly  imported.  If  the  farmer's  daughter  was  not  able 
to  get  employment  while  the  old  state  of  things  continued,  she  would  be 
no  better  able  to  do  so  under  the  new,  for  her  competitors  will  be  as 
numerous  as  before,  though  the  kind  of  work  will  be  different.  We  are 
told  that  the  farmer  can  hardly  procure  himself  a  coat,  but  he  will  be  no 
better  able  to  do  so  after  the  change  than  before.  If  he  could  not 
formerly  import  a  coat,  or  the  cloth  of  which  a  coat  might  be  made,  a 
protective  duty  will  not  cause  him  to  buy  it  in  a  new  quarter,  but  it  will 
reduce  his  power  of  purchasing  coats,  or,  indeed,  any  other  articles.  By 
the  supposition  it  will  force  him  to  pay  dearer  for  home-made  articles 
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than  he  had  formerly  done  for  foreign  ones  ;  and  whatever  makes  him 
pay  dearer  for  a  ^ivcn  quantity  of  commodities^  mnst^  pro  tanto, 
diminish  his  purchasing  power.  But  the  most  curious  oversight  which 
is  exhibited  in  this  passage  consists  in  the  assumption  that  a  protective 
duty  can,  at  the  same  time,  fulfil  its  purpose  and  yet  bring  in  a  revenue. 
Foreign  producers,  we  are  told,  are  compelled  to  contribute  a  portion  of 
the  price  of  their  goods,  which  is  applied  to  the  construction  of  roads^  or 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  Government ;  and  thus  taxation  is  lessened, 
while  native  industry  is  encouraged,  the  iron  mines  are  worked,  the 
wool  is  manufactured,  eto.  But  it  is  obvious  that  unless  protective  dutj 
is  high  enough  to  exclude  foreign  products  it  cannot  secure  a  monopoly 
of  the  market  to  native  producers,  nor  afford  any  additional  inducement 
to  open  up  native  mines  or  establish  native  factories.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  duty  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  it  cannot  yield  a  revenue, 
for  the  goods  on  which  it  is  imposed  will  not  be  brought  within  reach 
of  the  Custom  Houses.  In  the  former  case  the  duty  ceases  to  be  protec- 
tive, and,  indeed,  belongs  to  that  class  of  taxes  which  are  viewed  with 
favour  by  many  writers  who  are  strong  advocates  of  Free  Trade.  The 
tea  duty,  which  has  long  been  levied  in  England,  is  a  tax  on  a  foreign 
product  which  brings  in  a  considerable  revenue,  but  it  is  not  protective, 
for,  whether  it  existed  or  not,  English  fai'mers  would  not  strive  to 
compete  with  those  of  Asia  in  tea  growing.  In  the  latter  case,  when  a 
duty  is  really  protective,  its  defects  cannot  be  palliated  by  pointing  to  a 
relief  which  it  furnishes  to  the  taxpayers.  It  is,  indeed,  possible  for  a 
duty  to  be  so  adjusted  that  it  merely  diminishes,  instead  of  preventing, 
the  importation  of  foreign  commodities  ;  bub  when  tliis  is  the  case,  it 
fails  in  its  object  just  to  the  exteut  to  which  the  articles  are  imported, 
and,  instead  of  beiug  entitled  to  praise,  both  as  a  fiscal  and  as  a  protective 
expedient,  it  is  a  compromise  which  is  equally  objectionable  to  both 
parties.  Mr.  Carey  frequently  complains  that  Free  Trade  impoverishes 
the  United  States  by  encouraging  the  exix)rt  of  corn,  which  is,  in  effect, 
the  gradual  removal  of  the  soil  itself.  There  is  a  certain  foundation  for 
this  objection,  for,  as  the  removal  of  each  crop  is  the  removal  of  so  much 
of  the  soil  as  has  already  been  absorbed  into  the  substance  of  vegetables, 
the  process,  if  continually  repeated,  must  completely  impoverish  the 
soil.  That  continued  exportation  of  produce  does  produce  this  effect  has 
been  sho\^Ti  on  a  lamentably  large  scale  in  the  Southern  States  of  the 
Union  during  the  maintenance  of  slavery,  and  other  countries  have 
exhibited  a  similar  spectacle,  though  not  on  so  large  a  scale.  South 
Australia  is  one  instance,  and  the  county  of  Durham,  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Caird's  visit,  was  another,  and  in  both  cases  the  effect  is  clearly  shown 
by  a  diminution  in  the  average  yield.    But,  as  Mill  has  clearly  sho^vn. 
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there  is  no  connection  between  Free  Trade  and  such  a  wasteful  system 
of  tillage.  All  that  is  necessary  is,  that  the  farmers  should  import 
manure  to  replace  those  elements  of  the  soil  which  have  been  removed 
in  the  shape  of  corn,  and  Free  Trade,  far  from  preventing  them  from 
doing  so,  places  every  facility  in  their  way.  On  the  other  hand, 
Protection  does  not  prevent  farmers,  if  so  inclined,  from  thus  impoverish- 
ing their  lands  ;  and  the  county  of  Durham  was  so  impoverished  during 
the  period  of  Protection.  As  Mill  points  out,  the  argument,  if  it  were 
good  against  Free  Trade  with  foreign  countries,  would  be  equally  good 
against  Free  Trade  within  the  limits  of  the  same  country,  especially  in 
one  so  extensive  as  the  United  States.  The  com  which  is  brought  from 
the  Western  States  to  the  great  cities  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  is  not 
brought  back  in  the  form  of  manure  any  more  than  that  which  is 
exported  to  England  or  France,  and  if  Custom  House  barriers  are 
necessary  in  the  one  case,  they  are  equally  necessary  in  the  other.  It 
has  been  shown  by  experiment,  as,  indeed,  it  might  be  proved  apriari^ 
that  when  a  proper  quantity  of  manure  is  supplied,  the  same  kind  of 
crop  may  be  raised  year  after  year  from  the  same  soil  without  undergoing 
any  diminution  in  its  quantity  ;  and  this  being  so,  the  question  becomes 
a  purely  agricultural  one  which  cannot  be  aJBTected  by  the  discussions  of 
Economists.  If  the  price  at  which  American  com  is  sold  is  not  suflScient 
to  enable  the  farmers  to  supply  themselves  with  manure,  they  have  the 
remedy  in  their  own  hands,  for  they  can  raise  the  price  until  it  is  high 
enough  for  the  purpose.  If  they  are  not  sagacious  enough  to  do  so,  then 
it  can  matter  little  to  what  market  they  send  their  grain,  for  whether  it  be 
American  or  foreign,  near  or  remote,  the  soil  will  be  equally  impoverished, 
and  they  will  have  no  one  but  themselves  to  blame.  The  farmers  of 
Durham  have  already  found  that  the  consumption  of  the  United 
Kingdom  was  large  enough  to  impoverish  their  farms  when  they  would 
not  consent  to  take  the  trouble  to  renovate  the  soil. 

Mr.  Carey  considers  Protection  to  be  necessary  for  securing  the  sta- 
bility of  the  banking  system  of  the  United  States.  According  to  him, 
the  monetary  crises  which  have  from  time  to  time  occurred  in  that 
country  have  been  due  to  the  scarcity  of  gold,  and  this  in  its  turn  has 
been  caused  by  the  absence  of  a  fiscal  system  which  would  cause  gold  to 
be  constantly  imported  in  large  quantities.  To  secure  a  regular  influx 
of  gold  and  silver  was  the  object  of  all  systems  of  Protection  adopted  in 
mediaeval  Europe,  because  in  those  times  the  belief  was  general  that 
wealth  consisted  in  these  metals  alone.  Such  was  the  anxiety  of  the 
English  Government  to  secure  this  object,  that  at  one  time  it  appointed 
agents  to  see  that  in  every  bargain  which  an  English  merchant  concluded 
abroad  he  exchanged  English  goods  for  foreign  gold  or  silver.    The 
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Government  oliuwed  foreignere  to  import  their  gooda  into  England,  faa 
tuuk  great  {luius  to  prevent  them  f^uoi  canTing  away  an;  but  tl) 
unalleet  portion  of  the  [tTtxiau*  metals  Hliiib  the;  ^eix;i^*t.-d  in  exdiangi 
Mr.  Carey  does  not  suppose  tLut  Wfidlli  coimiaU  entirely  of  tlicee  mctak 
but  he  fean  tliut  a  couutry  may  not  im  uIjIc  to  obtain  a  stiAicient  quantit|] 
oiileeB  the  Guvemrnciit  muked  special  pruvisiou  for  the  paiipoae,  and  In 
aceuiB  to  have  aa  mach  confidence  in  the  [mwcr  of  the  tioTemment  U 
obtain  this  object  os  was  ahonu  by  mediatrol  Btateetnen.  That  it  t 
necisaary  fur  a  coantry  which  uties  gold  for  ita  currency  to  keep  up  iti 
stock  is  obvious  enough,  but  Mr.  Carey  docs  not  tell  ua  wliy  the  amiA 
auce  of  the  GoviTniiiunt  is  imc<»siiry  to  enable  the  people  lu  ubtain  what 
they  rctpiim  Kugland  possesses  mi  gold  miut-s  worth  mentioning,  and  ha^ 
for  the  loat  quarter  of  a  century,  pursued  n  pobey  of  Fi-ee  Trade,  and  yc4 
it  has  received  a  large  portion  of  what  has  been  produced  in  California 
and  iieui'ly  the  whole  of  what  ban  been  raised  in  Australia,  and  nn 
Englishman  who  has  anything  to  give  in  exchange  has  any  difficnlty  u 
procuring  gold  coin.  There  luivc  been  oocadona  when  Engliah  banb 
have  been  denuded  of  their  stock  of  gold :  hut  even  nt  these  times  tht 
scarcity  has  only  been  felt  hy  the  Uniitod  cIheb  of  merchants  who  hajqiea 
to  require  large  quantities,  and  the  g>encral  public  have  bad  no  difficult 
in  obtaining  oa  many  cdins  as  they  desired.  Mr.  Carey  contends  thai 
Protec'ti'jii  HOCHivs  to  n  foiiulry  u  (.■uiifiLaiiL  mid  eiifficieiit  Kiijijily  of  f;u!d, 
and  BO  saves  it  from  monetary  crises.  Speaking  of  the  United  States,  he 
says,  "  Protection  ceased  in  1818,  bequeathing  to  Free  Trade  acommerce 
that  gave  au  excess  import  of  specie,  a  people  amougwhom  there  existed 
great  prosperity,  a  large  public  revenue,  and  a  rapidly  ditnioiahing 
public  debt." 

"  Free  Trade  ceased  in  1824,  bequeathing  to  Protection  a  commerce 
that  gave  an  excess  export  of  specie,  on  impovcrJBhed  people,  a  declining 
public  revenue,  and  an  increasiug  public  debt."  (Chap,  xxix,  sec  8, 
p.  348).  And  he  continues  to  enumerate  several  changes,  all  of  which 
told  to  the  disadvantage  of  Free  Trade.  I  do  not  know  what  are 
the  particular  changes  in  the  tariff  which  Mr.  Carey  describes  aa  tran- 
sitions from  Protection  to  Free  Trade,  or  vim  versa;  but  since  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  war,  the  United  States  have  adopted  a  tariff 
which  is  as  protective  as  he  conld  desire,  and  yet  it  has  not  saved  them 
from  the  scarcity  of  gold  which  characterised  the  crisis  of  1878,  as  it  has 
characterised  ali  commercial  crises  in  America,  England,  and  elsewhere.  A 
fiscal  system  based  on  the  principles  of  Protection  may  seriously  obstruct 
the  importation  of  foreign  commodities,  but  cannot  prevent  fluctuations 
in  the  amount  of  exports  and  imports,  and  it  is  the  fluctnt^ions  which 
drain  a  country  of  its  gold.  However  frequently  a  tariff  may  be  modified. 
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ifc  must  be  considered  as  permanent  when  compared  with  the  fluctnations 
of  commerce,  and  a  permanent  rule  cannot  prevent  consumers  from 
sometimes  requiring  an  unusual  quantity  of  a  particular  article.  When 
th!s  happens,  it  must  frequently  be  found  that  the  country  has  no  other 
commodities  except  gold  which  foreigners  will  consent  to  accept  in  pay- 
ment for  what  is  imported,  and  no  tariff  can  prevent  gold  from  being 
exported  in  such  a  case.  Several  crises  occurred  in  England  under  the 
regime  of  Protection,  and  the  most  noted  of  these,  that  of  1825,  was 
marked  by  quite  as  great  a  diminution  in  the  reserve  of  gold  held  by  the 
Bank  of  England  as  has  ever  occurred  since.  So  far  as  Protection  has 
anything  to  do  with  commercial  crises,  it  rather  tends  to  multiply  and 
aggravate  them,  for  by  obstructing  the  trade  of  a  country  with  foreign 
countries  it  impedes  the  growth  of  those  business  relations  which  would 
teach  foreigners  to  accept  native  produce  rather  than  gold  on  such  occa- 
sions. The  discovery  of  gold  in  California  ought  to  have  reUeved  the 
United  States  from  all  danger  of  crises  if  these  could  be  prevented  by 
regular  importation  of  gold,  for  the  produce  of  that  region  is  far  in  excess 
of  what  is  needed  to  keep  in  repair  the  currency  of  the  United  States. 
But  the  high  prices  which  the  discovery  has  produced  have  encouraged 
importation  from  abroad,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  commerce  have  pro- 
duced a  temporary  dearth  of  gold  on  several  occasions  since  that  event,  aa 
they  had  done  before. 

Another  American  writer,  Mr.  H.  Carey  Baird,  contends  that  American 
producers  are  entitled  to  protection  because  they  have  to  submit  to 
heavy  taxation  while  foreigners  are  able  to  introduce  similar  goods 
without  paying  the  same  taxes,  which  he  seems  to  regard  as  the  same 
thing  as  being  untaxed.  He  commences  a  pamphlet*  by  asking  ''What 
is  British  Free  Trade  ?  It  is  that  extraordinary  governmental  policy 
which  would  grant  privileges  to  foreigners  which  it  withholds  from  its 
own  people  !  It  is  that  system  of  legislation  which  would  permit  those 
foreigners  to  send  the  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  the  products  of 
their  labour,  into  yom*  country  untaxed,  without  contributing  toward 
the  support  of  your  city,  town,  county,  state,-  or  National  Government ; 
while  you  pay  for  those  purposes  taxes  upon  real  estate,  sales,  incomeSy 
manufactures,  corporations,  transportation,  furniture,  watches,  Ught, 
heat,  books,  newspapers,  bonds,  mortgage  deeds,  notes,  checks,  food, 
spirits,  ale,  medicine,  law,  &c.,  &c. ;  in  a  word,  upon  all  yon  eat,  drink, 
wear,  are  obliged  or  desire  in  any  manner  or  form  to  use,  have,  or  enjoy, 
excepting  only  the  air  you  breathe.  Can  such  a  system  be  based  upon 
any  principle  of  right  or  justice,  or  can  it  be  expedient  in  any  country 

*  ''  The  Bights  of  American  Produoers  and  the  Wrongs  of  British  Free  Trad« 

Berenue  Balorm.**    Philadelphia,  1870. 
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or  among  any  jteople?"    There  woulJ  be  nothing  to  object  to  in  this 
BTgument  if  Mr,  Baird  simply  contended  that  when  a  duty  wna  imposed 
on  ail  article  prodnced  in  the  Unit^xl  States  a  correeponding  duty  slioiild 
be  levied  on  it  when  imported  from  abroad.    Amoricau  producers  hare 
frequently  Buffered  from  the  uogiect  of  their  Government  to-tuko  such  a 
measure,  which  is  equally  required  by  justice  and  exjiedieDcy,  but  it  is 
evident  that  Mr.  Baird's  argument  is  not  confined  to  such  eases.     He 
argnes  that  because  American  producers  are  heavily  taxed,  they  shtmld 
have  a  monoply  of  the  market  aa  against  forciguors  who  do  not  con- 
tribute to  American  taxation,  but  he  does  not  show  any  connection 
between  the  two  things.    Thtj  reason  why  foreigiiera  do  not  contribatc 
to  American  taxation  is,  that  they  derive  no  benefit  from   the  niniii- 
tcuancc  of  the  Ameritian  Government,  aod  Mr.  Bainl  gives  ns  uo  rcaeou 
for  ealliug  on  them  to  contribute  towards  it.  The  fact  thnt  the  Americane 
are  able  to  buy  foreign  jirodncta  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  those  ])roduc«d 
at  liome  doea  not  show  that  they  are  less  able  to  bear  the  burden  of 
taxation,  but,  on  the  contrary,  everything  which  dimiiiiBhcs  their  a- 
pcnditnre  in  one  direction  makes  thein  better  able  to  afford  it  when  it 
takes  the  form  of  paying  taxes.     If  American  consumers  were  debarred 
from  the  purchase  of  foreign  goods,   the  burdens  imposed   on  Ame- 
rican producers  would  not  be  thereby  rendered  less  onerone,     Tb*y 
would  not  be  required  to  product;  mure,  but  would  simply  have  to  supplt 
the  home  market  instead  of  producing  goods  for  exportation.     The 
amount  of  taxation  wonld  be  just  as  great  for  the  cx])ensea  incident  tu 
the  maintenance  of  the  military  and  civil  services,  and  the  pnynient  of 
tlie  interest  of  the  public  debt  wonld  be  the  same  whatever  system  of 
raising  the  revenue  were  adopted,  but  if  a  protective  Bystem  were 
ectabliahed  the  people  would  to  some  extent  be  impoverished.    Whatever 
excludes  cheap  goods  on  account  of  their  cheapness  must  compel  con- 
sumers to  accept  less  in  exchange  for  a  given  quantity  of  labonr,  and 
must,  pro  ianfo,  diminish  the  stirplus  which   they  can   place  ut  the 
disposal  of  the  Government  aft«r  their  most  pressing  wants  have  beep 
supplied.     Mr.  Baird  discusses  the  merits  of  a  tariff  proposed  by  the 
partisuTia  of  Free  Trade,  the  principle  of  which  is,  that  duties  shall  with 
few  exceptions  be  levied  solely  on  articles  which  cannot  l>e  produced  in 
the  United  States,  and  he  makes  the  following  oljscrvationa  : — "  Now,  tht 
duties  hero  contemplated  being  generally,  and  with  but  few  exceijtioiu, 
levied  upon  products  which  we  do  not  produce  and  must  have,  we  ourselves 
must   of  necessity  pay  them,  there  being  substantially  uo  American 
oompetitors  to  keep  down  or  regulate  prices,  or  to  oblige  the  foreign 
producers  themselves  to  pay  the  duties  in  order  to  compete  with  sadi 
American  competitors.     These  duties,  then,  become  an   absolute  and 
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positive  tax  upon  Americans  from  which  there  is  no  escape  except  by  their 
ceasing  to  consume  the  products.  Again,  the  general  refonn  principle, 
as  here  developed,  being  to  levy  no  duty  upon  any  product  the  like  of 
which  is  produced  in  this  country,  a  few  heavily-excised  articles  almost 
alone  excepted,  foreigners  are  to  be  allowed  free  and  untaxed  access  to 
our  markets  here  to  compete  with  American  producers,  the  mere  fact  of 
any  article  being  largely  produced  in  this  country  being  the  title  by 
which,  by  the  code  of  the  "  reformer,"  the  foreigner  obtains  the  right 
to  send  such  articles  into  this  country  untaxed.  As  all  of  the  people  of 
this  country  must  ultimately  live  oflT,  or  from,  the  product  of  American 
production,  so  must  all  taxes,  national,  state,  and  local,  ultimately  fall 
upon  American  producers,  and  upon  them  alone,  unless  we  can  make 
foreigners  who  seek  our  markets,  and  enjoy  the  advantages  and  profits 
thereof,  pay  a  portion  of  these  taxes,  precisely  the  thing  which  these 
British  Free  Trade  revenue-reformers  intend  shall  not  be  done."  Thus, 
what  he  complains  of  is  a  system  by  which  Americans  would  be  made  to 
pay  for  the  Protection  which  their  government  affords  to  them,  and  to 
them  alone,  and  would  have  to  pay  neither  more  nor  less  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  It  is  difficult  to  see  wherein  he  supposes  the  griev- 
ance to  consist.  Americans  alone  have  to  pay  for  what  they  alone  use, 
and  he  fails  to  point  out  any  sort  of  reason  why  anyone  else  should  be 
made  to  pay  for  it.  He  argues  that,  because  the  whole  of  the  commodi- 
ties which  are  consumed  by  the  American  Government  must  be  either 
produced  in  America  or  paid  for  by  American  produce,  therefore  the 
whole  burden  of  taxation  falls  on  American  producers,  but  this  does  not 
necessarily  follow.  All  that  part  of  American  taxation  which  falls  upon 
unproductive  consumers  is  levied  without  imposing  any  heavier  burden 
on  producers  than  they  would  have  to  bear  if  such  taxation  was  aban- 
doned. He  regards  it  as  a  hardship  that  heavily-taxed  American 
producers  should  have  to  face  a  competition  of  untaxed  foreigners,  but 
he  seems  to  forget  that  foreign  producers  have  their  taxes  to  pay, 
though  the  American  Government  derives  no  benefit  from  them,  and  he 
(jnite  omits  to  show  that  such  taxation  prevents  Americans  from  selling 
their  produce  at  as  cheap  a  rate  as  foreigners.  He  regards  it  as  singular 
that  the  Free  Traders  should  make  the  fact  that  an  article  can  be  pro- 
duced at  home  a  reason  for  admitting  it  from  abroad  untaxed,  but  he 
quite  forgets  that  the  exception  of  "a  few  heavily-excised  articles  "  cuts 
away  the  ground  from  under  his  argument.  The  Free  Traders  do  not 
object  on  principle  to  the  taxation  of  articles  which  can  be  produced 
at  home.  They  simply  consider  that  the  revenue  can  be  more 
conveniently  raised  when  duties  are  levied  on  a  very  few  articles,  some  of 
which  can  be,  while  others  cannot  be,  produced  at  home.  In  the  interest 
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l»ii;'lii'i  I,'  iiiiv:  it  n^^fjl.  i.o  <;li'K^K(:  what  thoy  will  produce,  and  to  compel 
(Ik  If  r'liiiifiyiii'ii  1.0  buy  Iroiii  thoin  wliether  they  like  it  or  not.     This 

"  1  ivii  J«i;iii:i.i  lo  Ai-llmr  Lalhiiiii  Turry/'  rhiladelx^hia,  1871,  p.  G. 
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is  to  assume  that  a  certain  class  of  men  are  entitled  to  dictate  to  the  rest 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  thej  shall  deal  with  their  own  property  and 
supply  their  o^\7l  wants  ;  an  assumption  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which 
is  made  by  highwaymen,  and  against  which  society  in  their  case  protests 
so  strongly.  The  conduct  of  society  where  Mr.  Baird's  scheme  is  carried 
out  is  so  far  from  resembliug  its  conduct  when  dealing  with  highwaymen, 
that  it  might  be  much  more  fairly  compared  to  the  conduct  of  the  high* 
waymen  themselves,  since  in  both  cases  there  is  the  same  interference 
with  persons  who  have  done  no  wrong,  and  in  both  cases  it  is  undertaken 
for  the  benefit  of  a  class  which  is  very  small  in  comparison  with  the 
numbers  of  those  who  are  injured. 

Another  argument  which  is  put  forward  by  American  Protectionista 
is,  that  wages  being  higher  in  the  United  States  it  is  impossible  for  the 
producers  of  that  country  to  compete  against  the  pauper-labour  of 
Europe.  This  argument  proceeds  on  the  assumption  which  is  so  fre- 
quently made  by  commercial  men,  and  sometimes  even  by  Political 
Economists,  that  the  amount  of  money  spent  in  wages  indicates  the  cost 
of  production.  If  this  were  so,  the  cost  of  production  would  certainly 
be  high  in  the  United  States,  for  money-wages  are  about  twice  as  high 
there  as  they  are  in  Europe  ;  but  the  theory  of  wages,  which  has  been 
explained  in  a  previous  chapter,  is  directly  opposed  to  such  an  assump« 
tion.  As  Adam  Smith  said  long  ago,  the  cost  of  an  article  to  a  person 
who  wants  it  is  the  trouble  and  difficulty  of  procuring  it,  whence  it 
follows  that  the  greater  the  quantity  of  a  commodity  which  can  be 
attained  by  a  given  quantity  of  labour,  the  smaller  must  be  the  cost  of 
producing  it.  The  fact  that  wages  measured  in  gold  are  higher  in  the 
United  States  than  in  Europe  proves  that  the  cost  of  producing  gold  is 
low,  for  otherwise  a  smaller  quantity  of  labour  would  not  be  rewarded 
with  a  larger  quantity  of  gold.  When  Americans  say  that  the  high  cost 
of  labour  prevents  them  from  competing  with  their  European  rivals, 
they  forget  that  wages  are  just  as  high  in  gold-mining  as  in  other 
branches  of  industry,  and  that  they  are  able  to  produce  gold  for  exporta- 
tion. So  it  is  with  agriculture  where  wages  are  high,  and  yet  an 
immense  quantity  of  produce  is  annually  exported.  If  the  wages  of 
American  farm-labourers  were  as  high  as  at  present,  but  their  labour  was 
not  more  efficient  than  that  of  their  European  rivals,  it  would  no  doubt 
be  impossible  for  American  farmers  to  stand  agamst  the  disadvantage  of 
the  greater  cost  of  carriage  which  must  be  submitted  to  before  their 
produce  can  be  brought  to  an  European  market.  But  the  very  fact  that 
such  an  exportation  does  take  place  shows  that  they  can  compete  with 
what  they  are  pleased  to  call  the  pauper-labour  of  Europe  and  that  there 
must  be  something  wrong  in  this  theory.    That  the  theory  is  not 
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altogether  deroid  of  forndatfon  must  in  fairnefs  be  admicied,  and  is 
\fTr>u'Ai  home  to  manv  Amtrrican  mannfactunrrs  Lt  their  dailr  experi- 
ence. Ejir-h  of  them  dwh  that,  though  Ids  machinerr  is  as  good,  and  his 
workmen  ag  skilful  an  thoee  emplujed  in  Ennjjtan  faccoriesy  he  cannot 
afford  to  sell  his  products  at  so  low  a  price  as  his  rivals^  and,  having 
exhausted  all  other  means  of  acooonting  for  his  faiiore,  he  finds  a  suffi- 
cient explanation  in  the  enormous  difference  between  the  rates  of  wages 
paid  in  his  own  and  his  rivals'  establishments.  But  thongh  this  explana- 
tion is  correct  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  support  the  theory 
which  American  Protectionists  build  upon  it,  for  there  are  many  trades, 
of  which  gold-mining  and  agriculture  have  already  been  cited  as 
examples,  in  which  American  producers  can,  and  do,  compete  SQCceflsfiilly 
with  Europeans.  A\liat,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  this  theory  of  the 
inability  of  Americans  to  do  so  ?  The  answer  is  furnished  by  Mr. 
Caimes,  who  observes,  ''What  it  means,  and  what  it  only  can  mean» 
is,  that  they  arc  unable  to  do  so  consistently  with  obtaining  that 
rate  of  remuneration  on  their  industry  which  is  current  in  the 
United  States.  If  only  American  labourers  and  capitalists  wonld  be 
content  with  the  wages  and  profits  current  in  Great  Britain,  there 
is  nothing  that  I  know  of  to  prevent  them  from  holding  their  own 
in  any  markets  to  which  Manchester  and  Sheffield  send  their  wares. 
And  this  brings  us  to  the  heart  of  the  question.  Over  a  large  portion 
of  the  great  field  of  industry,  the  people  of  the  United  States  enjoy,  as 
compared  with  those  of  Europe,  advantages  of  a  very  exceptional  kind  ; 
over  the  rest,  the  advantage  is  less  decided,  or  thej  stand  on  a  par  with 
Europeans,  or  possibly  they  are,  in  some  instances,  at  a  disadvantage.* "' 
While  the  Americans  confine  themselves  to  those  branches  of  industry  in 
which  they  liave  a  decided  advantage  over  Europeans  they  are  able  to 
produce  on  a  large  scale,  both  for  themselves  and  for  foreigners.  What 
they  cf^mplain  of  is  their  inability  to  compete  successfully  in  those 
branches  in  which  they  are  at  a  disadvantage,  or,  at  least,  have  a  less 
decided  advantage.  They  do  not  complain  that  they  are  unable  to 
obtain  any  commodities  which  they  require,  for  the  demand  for  Protec- 
tion implies  that  foreigners  are  ready  to  supply  their  wants.  Their 
complaint  is  that  they  are  not  able  to  obtain  high  remuneration  when 
they  will  not  consent  to  produce  those  articles  which  natives  and 
foreigners  are  most  willing  to  purchase.  Similar  complaints  are  heard 
in  other  countries  in  which  money-wages  are  much  lower  than  in  the 
United  States.  Russian  and  Austrian  producers  dread  nothing  eo  much 
lis  English  competition,  although  they  have  to  pay  their  workmen  much 
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less  than  their  English  competitors.  It  is  not  the  high  rates  of  wages 
which  prevent  Americans  from  competing  with  Europeans,  but  their 
refiiBal  to  select  the  trades  in  which  the  high  wages  can  be  successfully 
earned.  As  Mr.  Caimes  says,  in  continuation  of  the  passage  already 
quoted,  "  The  people  of  the  Union  decline  to  confine  themselves  within 
these  liberal  bounds.  They  would  cover  the  whole  domain  of  indus- 
trial activity,  and  think  it  hard  that  they  should  not  reap  the  same 
rich  hai'vcst  from  every  part  of  the  field.  They  must  descend  into  the 
arena  with  Sheffield  and  Manchester,  and  yet  secure  the  rewards  of 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  They  must  employ  European  conditions  of 
production  and  obtain  American  results.  What  is  this  but  to  quarrel 
with  the  laws  of  nature."  That  they  cannot  under  these  circumstances 
compete  with  advantage  is  clear  enough,  but  Protection  would  not 
enable  them  to  do  so.  The  laws  of  nature  cannot  be  repealed  by  the 
fiscal  regulations  of  any  government,  and  if  the  situation  of  the  United 
States  is  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  a  particular  industry,  the  exclu- 
sion of  foreign  products  will  not  make  it  thrive.  A  protective  tariff  may 
indeed  compel  the  Americans  to  produce  for  themselves  the  articles  which 
they  would  otherwise  have  imported  from  abroad,  and  the  producers  will, 
in  such  a  caae,  receive  the  same  rates  of  profit  and  money-wages  as  the 
rest  of  their  countrymen.  But  the  advantage  will  be  merely  nominal, 
for,  in  the  first  place,  American  producers  would  have  earned  quite  aa 
high  a  nominal  remuneration  if  they  had  produced  goods  for  exportation ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  although  money- wages  will  be  the  same,  real 
wages  would  have  fallen.  The  fact  that  foreign  commodities  were 
imported  shows  that  they  were  sold  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  those 
produced  in  the  country ;  and  if  a  monopoly  of  the  market  is  granted  to- 
the  home  producers,  the  consumers  would  have  to  pay  dearer  for  what 
they  purchase,  and  a  given  quantity  of  labour  will  be  rewarded  with  a 
smaller  amount  of  comfort  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  I  use  the 
word  monopoly  in  spite  of  the  objection  made  by  Mr.  Baird,  who,  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Perry,  says,  "  I  am  tempted  to  remark  upon  a  passage  in 
yours  of  the  19th  ult.,  where  you  ask,  'Why  then  should  exchanges  be 
prohibited  professedly  in  the  interests  of  taxpayers,  but  really  in  the 
interests  of  monopolists'.  This  cry  of  *  monopoly,'  is,  as  I  am  well 
aware,  a  most  important  part  of  the  stock-in-trade  of  the  so-called  *Pree 
Traders,'  but  is  there,  however,  anything  but  an  attempted  deception  in  it. 
Suppose  any  article,  iron  for  instance,  be  prohibited,  not  merely  pro- 
tected, to  whom  does  it  grant  any  monopoly  ?  Is  it  not  simply  to  each 
and  every  one  of  the  40,000,000  of  inhabitants  of  the  country  who  has 
the  desire,  the  brains,  and  the  capital  to  engage  in  its  mana&ctuie  ?  Do 
you  call  this  *  monopoly  ? '    If  yon  do,  you  must  rely  upon  and  consult 
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flome  dictionary  which  I  have  never  seen,  and  I  should  like  to  know  the 
name  of  the  anthor."  (p.  II).  Perhape,  in  Btriotest  accnracj,  the  word 
monopoly  BJgnifies  &  privilege  of  selling  enjoyed  by  one  person  aloQc  to 
the  ezclosion  of  all  those  who  can  he  restrained  by  the  autlioritj  of  the 
grantor  of  the  privilege.  But  the  word  hna  long  been  used  in  caseB 
where  the  privilege  is  shared  among  a  large  number,  and  where  very 
little  difficulty  is  experienced  in  obtaining  ashare  in  its  advantages.  The 
Bank  of  England  is  said  to  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  notc-iBHue  in  London, 
slthongh  its  proprietors  are  numbered  by  thousands,  and  anyone  who 
has  money  to  invest  can  become  a  proprietor  if  he  wishea  to  do  bo.  The 
East  India  Company  was  in  like  manner  gaid  to  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  the 
trade  between  England  and  the  East  Indies,  although  ita  proprietots 
were  very  uumeroHS,  and  it  was  ensj  to  obtain  admission  into  their  body. 
What  is  essential  to  the  argument  is,  that  the  monopoly,  whether  enjoyed 
by  one  peiBou  or  many,  should  have  the  effect  of  restricting  production 
to  those  locahties  where  it  cau  ouEy  be  carried  on  at  a  greater  cost  than 
would  otherwise  be  necessary,  and  the  privilege  enjoyed  by  Americ«u 
producers  is  of  this  cliaracter.  It  is  for  their  benefit  that  foreign  goods 
ttW  exclnded,  and  American  consumers  have  to  pay  dearer  for  what  hai 
been  produced  with  more  labour.  The  mouopoliee  which  were  formerly 
granted  to  single  iudividnals  were  open  to  objection  on  the  same 
ground,  hut  they  prevented  cnnaumera  from  obtainiuf; nliat  they  wanted 
on  the  cheapest  terms  ;  aud  as  the  same  principle  is  involved  in  both 
cases,  and  the  same  word  has  been  commonly  applied  to  both,  I  see  no 
reason  for  abandoning  it. 

That  the  protective  tariff  enforced  in  the  United  States  hag  had  tlu 
effect  of  diminishing  real  w^es  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  D.  A.  Wells,  an 
American  gentleman  who  is  well  known,  both  in  England  and  in  his  own 
country,  by  his  writings  on  this  subject.  By  a  careful  comparison  of  the 
rates  of  wages  and  the  prices  of  the  principal  articles  which  enter  into 
the  consumption  of  the  labouring  classes,  he  has  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
Biou  that  the  rise  which  has  taken  place  since  the  time  when  the  Morrill 
tariff  was  adopted  has  been  much  less  in  the  case  of  wages  than  in  that 
of  prices.  Wages  have  risen  considerably,  even  when  measured  in  gold, 
the  rise  being,  as  he  tells  ns,  50  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  unskilled  laU>nr, 
and  60  per  cent  in  that  of  mechanical  labour  diu'iug  the  period  1860-8. 
But  the  rise  of  prices  during  the  same  period  averaged  78  per  cent,  so 
that  the  labonrers  suffered  a  real  loss  of  about  20  per  cent,  in  their 
wages.  This  result  cannot  be  explained  by  anything  except  the  tariff 
for  the  effects  of  the  paper  currency  have  been  eliminated  by  confining 
the  comparison  to  cases  in  which  all  amounts  are  reckoned  in  gold,  and 
taxation,  which  ia  the  only  other  circmnstanoe  which  might  be  addnoed 
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to  account  for  the  fact,  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Welte  to  be  quite  made- 
quate.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Congress  which  adopted  the  tariff 
were  chiefly  actuated  by  a  desire  to  protect  native  industry,  but  they 
were  in  such  haste  to  create  fresh  taxes  for  njeeting  the  expenses  of  a 
civil  war  that  they  did  not  stop  to  consider  whether  those  that  were 
proposed  would  or  would  not  be  protective  in  their  operation.  The 
manufacturers  and  other  traders  concerned  were  adroit  enough  to  seize 
the  opportunity  of  getting  taxes  imposed  which  seemed  to  favour  their 
particular  interests,  and  to  make  a  profit  out  of  the  embarrassment  of 
their  country.  In  the  able  essay  which  Mr.  Wells  contributed  to  the 
series  published  by  the  Cobden  Club  in  1871-2,  Congress  is  described  as 
proceeding  on  no  other  principle  than  that  pursued  by  the  Irishman 
at  the  fair,  "  Wherever  you  see  a  head,  hit  it."  Wherever  they  saw  any 
sign  of  wealth  they  proceeded  to  tax  it,  and  the  reckless  haste  with 
which  they  acted  often  led  them  to  impose  such  high  duties  on  native 
products  as  encouraged  importation  until  corresponding  import  duties 
were  imposed.  One  case  is  mentioned  in  which  a  tax  was  laid  on  copper, 
from  which  the  Government  derived  less  than  it  lost  by  having  to  pay 
an  increased  price  for  its  own  copper.  In  other  cases,  duties  were 
imposed  on  spirits,  and  an  exemption  was  granted  to  those  which  had 
been  made  before  the  Act  was  passed.  The  very  men  who  had  sug- 
gested the  tax  had  taken  care  to  manufacture  large  quantities 
beforehand,  and  were  able,  while  escaping  from  payment  of  the  tax, 
to  sell  their  stocks  at  the  high  prices  which  were  paid  for  similar 
liquor  on  which  it  had  been  paid.  In  other  cases,  spirits  on  which 
the  excise  duty  had  been  paid  were  entered  in  the  Custom  Houses 
as  intended  for  exportation,  whereupon  the  manufacturers  were 
entitled  to  a  drawback,  or,  in  other  words,  a  return  of  the  money  - 
which  had  been  paid.  The  object  of  this  provision  was  to  prevent  the 
duty  from  putting  a  stop  to  the  export  of  American  spirits,  and  a  similar 
policy  is  usually  adopted  where  excise  duties  are  imposed.  In  some 
cases,  however,  the  system  led  to  the  perpetration  of  scandalous  frauds. 
By  the  connivance  of  the  officials  concerned,  the  owners  were  enabled  to 
withdraw  their  casks  of  spirits  from  the  warehouses  and  to  substitute 
others  containing  little  more  than  water  ;  and  when  it  had  been  reported 
that  these  casks  had  arrived  at  a  foreign  port,  the  owners  received  the 
drawback  and  were  released  from  further  liabihty.  That  these  and 
similar  abuses  should  have  been  submitted  to  during  the  war  was  no 
more  than  might  have  been  expected,  but  that  a  tariff  in  which  nearly 
every  article  is  taxed  should  have  been  maintained  during  so  many 
years  of  peace,  is  a  fact  which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  confi- 
dence of  a  majority  of  the  people  in  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  taught  by 
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Mr.  Carey  uud  others.  In  England,  every  effort  has  been  made  to  repeal 
Customs  datiee,  and  tbe  articles  whicli  arc  subject  to  them  may  ahutM 
be  counted  on  the  fingers.  In  the  United  States,  a  duty  of  35  per  cenL 
ad  vahrem  was,  as  a  rule,  impoBcd  on  every  article  imported  from 
abrond,  and  the  iticonvenienco  reauttiug  from  such  ati  arbitrary  rule 
BiiiBt  have  been  conaiderable.  The  unforeaeeu  effects  which  may  follow 
from  this  mode  of  proceeding  are  curionsly  illnatrated  by  an  anoedotc 
told  by  Ilerr  JuiiuB  Faucher  iu  an  essay  inchided  iu  the  same  series  as 
that  of  Mr.  Wells  just  referred  to.  A  tariff  had  been  adopted,  whieJi, 
aftor  specifying  duties  on  various  articles  imiwrbed  into  Prussia,  imposed 
an  ntiiforni  duty  of  half  a  thaler  per  hundredweight  on  all  articles  not 
previously  named,  and  this  contiimed  in  operation  for  many  yeara  with- 
out attracting  much  attention.  Ilcrr  Faucher,  however,  tells  ns  that, 
"One  fine  morninff  in  18B4,  the  ProsHJan  Minister  of  Commerce,  Count 
ItzenplitK,  who  still  occupies  that  place,  took  the  House  of  Deputies  of 
the  I'russian  Landtag  by  surprise,  by  soliciting  their  assent  to  an  isolated 
measure  of  tariff  reform,  certainly  never  heard  of  before.  He  did  not 
attempt  to  juBtily  it  at  all,  for  in  this  case  there  was,  as  the  reader  aoon 
will  see,  not  the  slightest  necessity  for  it.  He  begged,  namely,  to  be 
authorised  by  the  House  to  propose  to  the  ZoUverein  Conference  that 
henceforward  sea-wnter  might  be  imported  duty-free  across  the  land 
frontier.  The  members  did  not  know  whether  they  conld  trust  their 
ears.  Here  aud  there  they  got  up  from  their  seats,  leaning  forward  and 
crying,  "What?  Say  it  again!"  "Not  understood,"  and  the  like.  Where- 
upon the. Minister  related  that  it  had  become  necessary  in  tbe  previous 
year  to  stop  hy  order  in  council — the  sanction  of  the  Landtag  beit^ 
reserved — the  general  import  dnty  of  half  a  thaler  on  the  hundred- 
weight upon  sea-water  imported  by  rail  across  the  land  frontier 
at  Wittenberge  from  Hamburg,  and  at  Emmerich  from  Eotterdam, 
for  the  oyster-shops  of  Berlin  and  Cologne,  and  for  other  nsea. 
"The  communication  was  received  with  roars  of  laughter,  in  which 
our  jolly  Minister  of  Commerce  joined  heartily."  (p.  276).  Herr 
Fancher,  who  was  himself  one  of  the  deputies  present  on  the  occasion, 
took  advant^e  of  the  incident  to  obtain  the  repeal  of  the  whole  clause. 
If  the  American  tariff  has  not  led  to  any  such  ridiculous  consequences, 
it  has  at  least  produced  equal  inconvenience.  For  the  benefit  of  the 
manufacturers,  high  duties  have  been  imposed  on  foreign  manufactured 
articles,  and  the  producers  of  raw  material  have  at  once  asked  for  similar 
protection  for  their  industry.  When  this  has  been  granted,  the  manu- 
facturers  have  lost  through  the  deamess  of  their  material  as  much  as 
they  have  gained  by  the  esclnaion  of  foreign  oompetition;  and  Mr. 
Veils  oontuidB  that  the  system  can  only  be  called  protective  ou  the 
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principle  of  "  liicus  a  non  lucendo."  A  heavy  duty  was  imposed  on 
English  steel  for  the  benefit  of  American  iron-masters,  but  those  who 
were  engaged  in  manufacturing  goods  from  steel  complained  that  the 
duty  was  a  great  impediment  to  their  business.  It  was  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  produce  steel  in  the  United  States  equal  in  quality  to  that 
made  in  England,  and  the  American  manufacturers  who  produced  for  expor- 
tation were  often  required  to  use  English  steel.  But  they  wxre  thus  obliged 
either  to  pay  the  high  duty  or  else  to  lose  the  contract;  thus  affording 
an  example  of  one  of  the  many  ways  in  which  restrictions  on  imports 
bring  about  a  diminution  of  exports.  There  is  thus  a  constant  struggle 
going  on  in  the  United  States  between  the  different  classes  of  producers, 
each  of  whom  desires  protection  for  himself,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
freedom  from  the  restrictions  which  are  imposed  upon  him  for  the 
benefit  of  others.  A  French  writer  of  some  ingenuity,  M.  Alby,*  con- 
tends that  where  all  interests  are  equally  protected  no  one  haa  any 
right  to  complain,  and  that  injustice  is  only  perpetrated  where  a  few 
classes  are  protected  at  the  expense  of  the  rest.  According  to  him,  it  is 
unjust  that  millions  should  be  compelled  to  pay  dear  for  iron  in  order 
that  a  few  thousand  iron-workers  may  be  benefited,  but  the  injustice 
becomes  less  and  less  as  the  number  of  protected  trades  is  increased,  and 
falls  to  zero  when  all  are  protected.  In  the  case  of  the  United  States,  it 
is  obviously  impossible  to  apply  M.  Alby's  imaginary  system,  for  the 
farmers  of  Illinois  and  the  gold  miners  of  Cahfomia  can  derive  no  benefit 
from  protective  duties  on  foreign  com  or  gold.  These  classes  feel  the 
full  weight  of  the  tariff  which  raises  the  price  of  nearly  everything 
which  they  buy,  while  they  cannot  console  themselves  with  the  refiection 
that  it  secures  them  a  better  market  for  their  produce  than  they  would 
otherwise  enjoy.  But  even  if  it  were  possible  that  every  class  of 
American  producers  could  receive  a  compensation  such  as  is  suggested 
by  M.  Alby,  it  would  not  follow  that  no  one  would  have  a  grievance  to 
complain  of.  According  to  the  theory,  every  trade  would  be  protected, 
which  is  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  every  article  would  be  produced  in 
the  country  at  a  greater  cost  than  would  have  been  necessary  if  it  had 
been  imported ;  from  which  it  follows  that  every  consumer  would  be 
forced  to  submit  to  a  greater  sacrifice  in  order  to  obtain  what  he  wanted^ 
Every  one  would  be  in  the  same  predicament,  and  could  hardly  complain 
that  others  had  not  acted  towards  him  in  the  same  spirit  as  he  had  acted 
towards  them ;  but,  nevertheless,  every  one  would  be  worse  off,  and  the 
system  would  be  foolish,  if  not  immoral. 
Now  that  the  system  of  Free  Trade  has  been  adopted  to  the  fullest 
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extent  by  one  importaut  commercial  oountr;,  and  eSbrts  have  im 
made  to  Bocure  its  oduptiou  iii  many  others,  tbe  advocates  of  Proteclil 
are  obliged  to  itbat«  Bumethiog  of  thuir  preteiisions,  and  to  coute 
thenuelvcs  witb  retxjminendiu^,  as  a  terapomry  expedient,  what  tb 
formerly  demanded  ns  essential  to  indnstrial  proBperity.  Many  of  the 
now  tell  ns,  tbat  tbougli  there  are  countries  which  can  afford  to  < 
without  Protection,  there  are  others  which  require  to  be  narsed  ai 
sheltered  for  a  time  until  they  arc  able  to  hold  their  own  against  forei) 
competition.  Air.  Carey  and  other  writers,  both  in  tbe  United  Sttf 
and  iu  the  British  oolomea,  who  adopt  Lliis  line  of  arg^nment,  derive  oca 
support  Irom  the  well-knowu  passage  in  Mill's  "  Political  Eoonomy 
"The  only  case  in  which,  on  mere  principles  of  Political  Boononi 
protecting  duties  (an  be  defensible,  is  when  they  are  imposed  temporari 
(especially  in  a  young  mid  rising  nation),  m  iiopee  of  naturaliaiDg; 
foreign  industry,  in  itself  perfectly  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  ti 
countiy.  The  superiority  of  one  country  over  another  iu  a  branch  i 
production  often  arises  ouly  from  having  begun  it  sooner.  There  tai 
be  no  inlierent  advantage  on  one  part,  or  disadvantage  on  the  otbor,  bi 
only  a  present  superiority  of  acquired  skill  and  experience.  A  nouati 
which  has  this  skill  and  esperience  yet  to  acquire,  may,  in  other  respect 
be  better  adapted  to  the  production  tlian  those  which  were  earlier  in  tl 
field  ;  iiud,  besidt'S,  it  is  u  jn.st  remark  of  Jlr.  Rae,  tbftt  nothing  has 
greater  tendency  to  promote  improvements  in  any  branch  of  prodoctic 
than  its  trial  under  a  new  set  of  conditions.  But  it  cannot  be  expecU 
that  individuals  should,  at  their  own  risk,  or,  rather,  to  their  certai 
loss,  introduce  a  new  manufacture  and  bear  the  burden  of  carrying 
on  until  the  producers  have  been  educated  np  to  the  level  of  those  wit 
whom  the  processes  are  traditional  A  protecting  duty  continoed  for 
leoaonable  time  will  sometimes  be  the  least  inconvenient  mode  in  whii 
the  nation  can  tax  itself  for  the  support  of  such  an  experiment.  Bi 
the  protection  should  be  confined  to  cases  in  which  there  is  good  gtoao 
of  assurance  that  the  industry  which  it  fosters  will,  after  a  time,  be  ah 
to  dispense  with  it ;  nor  sliould  the  domestic  producers  ever  be  allowe 
to  expect  that  it  will  be  continued  to  them  beyond  the  time  necessarr  f( 
a  fair  trial  of  what  they  are  capable  of  accomplishing."  •  That  th 
passage  should  have  become  popular  among  Protectionists  of  the  Unite 
States  and  of  the  British  Colonies,  is  natural  euough,  for,  as  Mr.  Bogei 
Bays,  "  The  circumstances  in  which  they  are  situated  exactly  sqaate  wit 
the  hypothesis  of  Mr.  Mill.  The  countries  are  yoong  and  rising 
industriouB,  as  yet  nascent,  are  thoroughly  suited  to  the  natural  cfq»cit 

*  Book  v.,  obap.  x,,  t/to.  1,  vol.  8.,  pp.  eST-8,    <th  Sdltion. 
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of  the  region  and  of  the  people,  the  latter  being  of  the  same  stock  with 
the  mother  country  whose  manufactures  they  prohibit  or  discourage. 
There  is  no  reason,  apparently,  except  that  of  priority  in  the  market,  why 
the  industry  of  the  old  country  should  not  be  transplanted  to  the  new. 
Hence,  I  repeat,  Mr.  Mill's  concession  is  perpetually  quoted,  and  is 
perpetually  mischievous."*  What  advantage  is  to  be  gained  by  the 
naturalisation  of  a  new  industry  in  such  circumstances  is  not  very  clear, 
for  if  it  was  one  which  could  hold  its  own,  no  protection  would  be 
needed  ;  and  if  it  could  not,  it  does  not  appear  what  compensation  the 
country  would  receive  for  the  sacrifice  submitted  to.  The  history  of 
industry  is  full  of  instances  in  which  individuals  have  tried,  in  spite  of 
heavy  losses,  to  naturalise  a  new  industry  in  their  country  ;  and,  indeed, 
this  kind  of  enterprise  rather  needs  checking  than  encouraging.  Of 
course,  if  it  is  assumed  that  the  gains  will  exceed  the  losses,  the  experi- 
ment is  justified  on  economic  grounds,  for,  by  the  hypothesis,  it  promotes 
the  increase  of  wealth  ;  but  the  real  question  is  whether  there  is  any  chance 
that  such  an  experiment  will  succeed.  It  is  not  necessary  that  native  pro- 
ducers should  be  able  to  equal  their  foreign  rivals  in  order  that  they  may 
introduce  a  new  industry,  for  they  may  be  able  to  produce  a  small  quantity 
at  a  cheaper  rate,  although  they  cannot  undertake  to  supply  all  that  is 
required.  To  quote  again  Irom  Mr.  Rogers : — "  Every  country  enjoys 
a  natural  protection  to  its  manufactures.  When  the  article  is  cheap  and 
bulky,  the  cost  of  carriage  is  equivalent  to  a  prohibitive  duty  ;  when  it 
is  cheap  and  light,  the  same  element  of  cost,  amounting  to  a  considerable 
per  centage,  is  a  protective  impost.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  this 
charge  and  similar  incidents  attached  to  a  foreign  commerce,  are  abund- 
antly sufficient  to  give  a  legitimate  stimulus  to  home  production." 
(p.  234).  This  natural  protection  affords  to  producers  an  opportunity 
for  producing  on  a  small  scale  to  supply  their  immediate  neighbourhood, 
and  if  the  new  conditions  lead  to  any  improvement,  they  can  afterwards 
extend  their  operations.  In  such  a  case  as  the  iron-trade  of  the  United 
States  it  is  evident  that  the  more  fertile  mines  can  be  profitably  worked 
in  spite  of  English  competition,  and  a  duty  which  prevents  or  obstructs 
the  im[>ortation  of  English  iron  does  not  naturalise  a  new  industry,  but 
simply  gives  an  unnatural  extension  to  one  which  would  exist  without  it. 
Thus  it  certainly  compels  American  consumers  to  pay  dearer  for  their 
iron,  while  even  if  American  producers  were  able  to  maintain  their 
ground  after  the  repeal  of  the  tax,  proof  would  still  be  wanting  that  the 
inconvenience  suffered  during  its  continuance  was  outweighed  by  the 
advantage  of  producing  at  home  what  might  be  imported  from  abroad. 

*  Kanual^  Ohap.  xviL,  p»  284.    2nd  Editioii. 
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Bat  what  (>on8titut«8  the  strongest  objection  U>  Mill's  ftrgument  ia  ( 
iinptiffiiltilitf  of  liiidjug  QDy  autlioritj  compet4;nt  to  decide  tvliich  iodtifr- 
tries  ought  to  be  naturalised,  and  how  lopig  a  period  of  Protection  oiigfet 
to  he  granted  to  tiiem.  Mr.  Kogers  asks  "  Again,  who  shall  decide 
whether  a  particular  industry  bEiou!(1  lie  dtivelopod  in  a  country  by  pn> 
tocth-e  rognlatiouB  ?  Who  shall  determine  the  period  at  which  the 
protection  shall  cease  ?  Is  it  not  manifest  that  the  selection  of  favoured 
industries  (of  course,  I  except  tliosc  which  may  be  conceived  as  ab»)- 
Iiitely  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  country)  and  the  prolongation  of 
the  term  of  protection  will  be  a  matter  of  jTcrpetual  intrigue,  will  be  a 
powerfiil  means  for  demoralising  the  administrative  or  legislative 
body  which  mates  or  estenda  these  oonceadonB?"  Cp-  -35).  Private 
individuiils  often  make  egi-egioiis  miBtakea  in  the  selection  of  n 
branch  of  industry  which  they  attempt  t«  naturalise  in  a  new 
locality.  Is  it  to  Im;  supposed  that  governments  will  )>osscss  greater 
powen  of  discrimination?  Individuals  have  the  strongest  motive 
of  self-interest  to  indnce  them  tn  obtain  all  the  data  on  whicli  to 
found  a  right  conclusion,  but  it  c»u  matter  very  little  to  legislstore 
whether  their  experiment*  succeed  or  not.  "Wtien  we  remember  how 
numerous  arc  the  inatancea  in  which  laws  paascd  to  regiilat*  indnatry 
have  produced  e^HI  effects  never  dreamt  of  by  their  promott;ra,  it  seems 
the  height  of  temerity  to  entnist  legislators  with  the  power  of  deoidmE 
a  question  which  presents  so  much  difficulty  and  is  at  the  same  time  of 
BO  much  importaucc  as  the  propriety  of  introducing  a  new  trade  into  a 
country.  In  Australia,  many  efforts  hai'c  been  made  to  prodace  wine 
from  native  grapes,  but  these  have  not  met  with  much  success  if  we  may 
tnist  Mr.  Trollope,  when  he  tells  us  that  he  seldom  found  Australian 
wine  that  was  worth  drinking.  If  foreign  wines  were  excluded  in  order 
that  the  native  nine-growers  might  have  time  to  estabUsh  their  trade, 
what  compensation  could  be  obtained  by  those  who  were  forced  to  drink 
bad  wine  during  the  ]irocess?  Hoiv  could  the  Australian  legislatoiB 
decide  how  much  time  should  be  allowed  ?  If  they  were  content  to  take 
the  advice  of  the  wine-growers,  a  very  long  period  would  be  assigned, 
and  if  they  did  not  do  this,  who  would  be  benefited  ?  Mr.  Trollope  tells 
ns  that  the  protective  tariff  of  Victoria  excludes  the  strawberriea  of 
Tasmania,  and  that  pumpkin-jam  flavoured  with  strawberriea  is  sold  in 
Victoria  as  strawberry-jam.  Can  this  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
improvements  in  manufecture  which  result  from  its  trial  under  new 
conditions,  and  if  not,  how  much  time  ought  to  be  allowed  for  some 
improvement  to  be  discovered  ?  So  far  is  it  from  being  tme  that  a 
temporary  protection  stimulates  producers  to  effect  improvements, 
that,  OD  the  contrary,  there  is  plenty  of  evidence-  to  show  that  its 
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maintenance  encourages  the  natural  unwillingness  of  all  men,  whether 
manufacturers  or  not,  to  make  a  change  in  their  habits.  A  curious 
anecdote  is  related  by  Mr.  Wells  which  illustrates  the  enervat- 
ing effect  of  Protection  on  American  manufacturers  : — "  Tn  the 
summer  of  1867,  while  studying  the  industries  of  Europe,  the  Com- 
missioner visited  a  factory,  the  products  of  which  had  for  many 
years  found  an  extensive  market  in  the  United  States.  The  product 
being  staple,  and  the  industry  one  that  was  exceedingly  desirable  should 
be  extended  in  the  United  States,  the  Commissioner  studied  the  process 
of  manufacture  with  great  care,  from  the  selection  of  the  raw  material  to 
the  packing  of  the  finished  product,  the  rates  of  wages,  the  intelligence 
of  the  operatives,  and  the  hours  of  labour.  When  his  investigation  was 
completed,  the  Commissioner  said  to  the  foreign  manufacturer,  a  man 
whose  name  is  a  household  word  in  his  own  country  for  integrity  and 
philanthropy,  *  The  duty  on  the  import  of  these  articles  into  the  United 
States  is  respectively  35  per  cent,  and  30  per  cent.,  ad  valorem, 
and  20  cents,  per  pound  ;  if  you  have  given  me  your  prices,  products 
of  machinery,  and  cost  of  labour  correctly,  I  do  not  well  see  how  you 
could  export  your  fabrics  to  the  United  States,  even  if  there  was  sub- 
stantially no  duty,  as  the  advantage  of  raw  material  is  mainly  upon 
our  side.'  *  I  am  sometimes  at  a  loss  myself  to  account  for  the  course 
of  trade,*  was  the  reply  ;  *  but  perhaps  it  will  help  you  to  a  conclu- 
sion if  I  tell  you  that  some  time  ago,  finding  ourselves  pressed  with 
German  competition,  we  threw  out  our  old  machinery  and  replaced  it 
with  a  new  and  improved  pattern,  and  the  machinery  by  us  rejected 
was  sold  to  go  to  the  United  States.*  To  complete  the  story  it  is  only 
necessary  for  the  Commissioner  to  add  that  the  owners  of  this  second-hand 
machinery  have,  since  its  importation,  demanded  and  received  an 
increased  protection  on  its  products.***  There  can  hardly  be  a  more 
striking  example  of  the  effects  of  Protection,  and  if  the  duties  here 
referred  to  had  been  nominally  imposed  for  a  limited  time,  the  manufac- 
turers could  always  have  indulged  the  hope  that  they  would  be  renewed. 
Whether  the  renewal  was  granted  or  not  they  would  still  think  that 
they  could  safely  put  off  the  troublesome  business  of  improving  their 
machinery  until  they  knew  for  certain  that  they  would  have  to  face 
foreign  competition.  If  a  government  wishes  to  see  a  new  industry 
naturalised  in  its  territory,  it  can  promote  this  object  by  removing  all 
obstructions  to  domestic  industry  or  foreign  trade,  but  if  it  endeavours 
to  go  further  and  to  compel  its  subjects  to  produce  at  homo  what  they 
could  import  from  abroad,  it  enters  on  a  coarse  which  is  almost  certain 

*  Report,  1S68,  p.  74,  quoted  in  Cairaes'  *'  Leading  Principles,"  pp.  485-486. 
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to  do  muru  harm  tbun  good.  ConaumeiB  certaialy  suffer  during  tht 
process,  und  even  if  the  uttw  indostry  ie  ablti  to  stand  alone  alter  the  pn> 
tectiou  lias  been  nitlidmwn,  it  must  alwHys rcmiuu  a  moot  point  whetlia 
home  production  poeacssca  any  intrinsic  odviintagcs  over  ioiporlation. 

The  cry  tor  Protection,  which  was  once  bo  loud  nnd  fre'juent,  is  now 
aoldoui  hcnrd  iu  Eiig'laud,  but  mauufactaren  still  regard  the  entiy  of 
foreign  goods  as  in  Bome  wny  signiryiog  that  English  indostry  is 
decliuiug,  and  that  foreigners  are  able  to  beat  them  in  their  own 
mnrkct,  A  few  instances  are  cited  as  if  they  were  the  precursorB  of  a 
great  revolution  which  is  to  deprive  Kngluud  not  merely  of  ite  leading 
position  nitb  regard  to  other  couiitrica,  but  of  the  skill  and  cnterpriae 
which  do  BO  mnch  to  promote  the  comfort  of  its  iuhahitantB.  Theories 
are  not  wanting  to  account  for  the  allege^l  di>clinc  of  the  uational  vigour, 
which  at  one  time  is  asuribod  to  tbe  refbanl  of  tlie  labourers  to  couttait 
tbomselves  with  reasonable  wngca,  nnd,  at  another  time,  to  the  want  of 
edocation  which  renders  them  inferior  to  the  latiourera  of  the  Continent, 
The  firet  of  tbcae  theories  affords  to  tbe  enemies  of  trades'  unions  an 
opportunity  for  charging  their  leaders  with  ignorance  EUid  folly  whicJi 
are  ruining  the  very  claasM  for  whose  benefit  unions  exist.  One  writer, 
who  has  proved  himself  to  bo  a  trne  friend  to  the  anions,  has  been  so 
much  impressed  with  the  force  of  these  ai^iments,  that  he  thinks  it  his 
duty  to  ivani  tliirir  loMdera  tigiiinst  pursuing  a  policy  wliich  would  lead  to 
Buch  results.  He  advises  them  to  abstain  &om  demanding  a  rise  of 
wages  in  those  cases  where  the  concession,  if  granted,  would  place  Eng- 
lish producers  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  their  forei|^  riTak, 
becanse  this  would  be  followed  by  the  loss  of  the  trade,  and  the  defeat  of 
the  very  purpose  for  which  the  demand  was  made.  He  then  sayB,  "  Then 
is  some  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  limits  within  wliich  imioniBt  exao* 
tions  ought  in  prudence  to  be  restrained  have  ah^ody  been  in  some  cases 
overstepped.  The  importation  into  Hull  of  doors  and  window-framee 
from  Stockholm ;  the  order  from  Russia  for  40,000  tons  of  iron  obtained 
in  1866  by  a  Belgian  firm  in  opposition  to  English  competition;  tiie 
contract  with  the  Dutch  Government  for  rails  wrested  in  the  same  year 
by  a  Liege  house  from  English  iron-masters ;  the  fact  of  Belgiui  rails 
having  been  laid  down  on  the  East  Gloucestershire  railway,  and  of  then 
being  French  locomotives  running  on  the  Great  Eastern  line— theae, 
after  every  abatement  of  their  significance  that  can  be  Bnggested,  are 
still  ugly  symptoms  which  our  unionist  workera  in  wood  and  iron  cannot 
wisely  disregard.  I  have  seen  it  somewhere  stated  (by  MeastB.  Creed 
and  Williams,  if  I  recollect  rightly)  that  the  order  for  40,000  tons  «f 
iron  aUaded  to  above,  involved  wages  to  the  amount  of  £150,000,*  If 

*  Thomhiii.O&'lAWii.EmovdBditioii,  p.  393-4.  iVafe. 
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Mr.  Thornton,  whose  words  are  here  quoted,  were  merely  contending 
that  trades'  unions  should  not  authorise  a  strike  where  it  would  have  the 
effect  of  preventing  the  employers  from  obtaining  a  lucrative  contract 
there  would  be  nothing  to  object  to  in  his  argument,  but  it  will  be 
observed  that  nothing  is  said  of  any  connection  between  the  particular 
instances  recorded  and  strikes  in  those  particular  trades.    He  argues 
that  because  certain  goods  are  imported  which  one  might  naturally 
expect  to  see  produced  in  England,  therefore  the  operation  of  trades' 
unions  has  been  misdirected,  and  has  inflicted  an  injury  both  on  the 
capitalist  and  on  the  working  classes  themselves.    This  conclusion, 
however,  is  not  justified  by  the  premises.    The  fact  that  Hull  imports 
doors  and  window-frames  from  Stockholm    dots  not  show  that  the 
labourers  of  Hull  are  not  able  to  earn  as  much  wages  as  when  they  did 
their  carpentering  for  themselves.    It  simply  shows  that  their  industry 
has  taken  a  new  direction,  and  that,  instead  of  making  their  own  doors 
and  window-frames,  they  make  other  things  to  be  exported  to  Sweden 
in  exchange  for  these  articles.    Sweden  is  better  fitted  than  England 
for  the  production  of  timber,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  a  more  natural 
state  of  things  that  timber  should  be  manufactured  in  the  country 
where  it  is  grown  than  that  it  should  be  transported  across  the  sea 
before  it  is  worked  up.    That  trade  should  have  taken  such  a  turn 
is  a  fact  which  may  be  accounted  for  without  assuming  any  diminution 
in  the  capacity  of  the  artisans  of  Hull  for  doing  their  work  or  regulating 
the  scale  of  their  wages.     A  similar  migration  of  industry  has  been 
observed  in  the  ship-building  trade.    When  ships  could  be  built  of  wood 
they  could  be  built  in  the  Thames  as  well  as  anywhere  else,  but  now 
that  they  are  chiefly  built  of  iron  it  is  found  cheaper  to  construct  them 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mines  from  which  iron  is  procured ;  and 
the  Clyde  having  an  advantage  in  this  respect,  is  preferred  to  the 
Thames.    The  consequent  decline  of  shipbuilding  in  London  has  been 
ascribed    to   the  existence  of   trades'  unions  among    the   operatives 
engaged,  but  those  who  reason  thus,  forget  that  unions  exist  on  the 
Clyde  quite  as  much  as  on  the  Thames.    To  proceed  to  another  instance 
cited  by  Mr.  Thornton,  that  of  the  rails  supplied  by  a  Belgian  firm  to 
the  East  Oloucestershire  Railway.     Here,  again,  the  very  fact  of  the 
importation  indicates  that  there  must  have  been  a  corresponding  expor- 
tation, and  that  some  other  branch  of  industry  must  have  been  well 
employed.     But  Mr.  Brassey  supplies  us  with  facts  which  entirely  take 
away  the  importance  of  the  incident,  even  as  illustrating  the  position  of 
the  iron  trade.    In  his  chapter  of  the  "Comparison  of  Progress  of 
Nations  "  he  says  : — **  It  was  also  said  that  Belgian  rails  were  being 
largely  imported  into  England,  and  it  is  true  that  some  600  tons 
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fur  tlic  Eoet  Gloacestenihire  Bailuraj  were  supplied  by  a  Belginn  firm  iir  ' 
l86fi.  The  price  of  these  rails  woe  £6  lUe.  per  ton,  or  therealwots, 
delirered  at  Ulouce£t«r.  But  a  Bolitar;  inEtance  like  tliia  proves 
nothing  as  to  the  general  cumparatite  pricee  of  English  aiid  Belglau 
rails.  It  was  becanao  onr  iron-maBtera  were  more  fuUy  employed  than 
the  iion-ma£t«rs  in  Belgium,  aad  becattse  the  prices  of  roils  had,  in 
consoquence,  fallen  more  rapidly  in  Belgium  than  in  Eugknd,  that  the 
order  in  question  was  eiccuted  abroad.  Since  the  year  1865,  rails  have 
been  made  in  England  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  that  paid  for  the  Belgian 
raila  supplied  to  the  East  Gloucestershire  Railway."  "  Tline  it  happens, 
curiously  enough,  that  the  vi:ry  iriBtaiico  wiiich  is  quoted  to  shon-  the 
decline  of  the  Euglieh  iron  trade  testifies  to  ite  prosperity,  and  the 
order  was  given  to  a  Bel^an  houee  because  the  English  manafacturera 
were  fully  employed.  Mr.  Brassey,  in  the  same  chapter,  throws  some 
additional  light  on  another  of  the  coses  cited  by  Mr.  Thornton.  He 
Bays,  "  Serious  alarm  waa  felt  when,  in  1865,  fifteen  engines  were  ordered 
for  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  from  M.M.  Schneider.  These  mis- 
givings would  probably  have  been  allayed  had  it  been  generally  known 
that  at  the  same  time  when  the  fifteen  engines  were  ordered  from 
Croiizot,  forty  other  engines  were  ordered  from  English  firms,  and  thrt  J 
when  M.M.  Schneider  were  subsequently  asked  to  undertake  the  ooni^ 
Btniction  of  twenty-Jive  more  engiiite  at  tlic  ijrice  tliey  !iad  agreed  to 
accept  for  the  fifteen  engines  originally  ordered,  the  offer  was  declined," 
(p.  188.)  Here,  again,  the  incident  loses  its  significance  when  we  see 
that  a  largec  number  of  engines  were  ordered  from  English  firms,  and, 
in  tact,  proves  little  more  than  that  MM.  Schneider  made  one  of  tboee 
bad  bargains  to  which  foreigners  occasionally  commit  themBelves  in  their 
eagemeas  to  compete  with  English  manufacturers.  That  engine-building 
IB  carried  on  more  largely  on  the  Continent  than  it  used  to  be,  is  a  fact 
which  need  not  inspire  any  alarm  in  the  breasts  of  English  manufactiireiB. 
As  railways  were  invented  in  England,  Englishmen  were  the  first  to 
learn  how  to  make  the  engines  and  other  articles  required  for  their 
working,  and  it  is  equally  natoral  that  m  railways  are  extended  on  the 
Continent,  foreignera  should  become  equally  expert  in  the  arts  which 
minister  to  them.  "Surely,"  says  Mr.  Braesey,  "it  would  have  been 
unreasonable  to  assume  that  we  were  to  remain  for  ever  monopolists  of 
a  trade  in  which  the  foreigner  only  required  additional  experience  in 
order  to  enable  him  to  compete  with  our  countrynieD."  (p.  ms.) 
The  other  instances  cited  by  Mr.  Thornton  are  not  sufScient  to  establish 
any  general  decUne   in   English  industry,  but  merely  show  that  in 

*  Work  and  Wages.    Fifth  Thouisand,  p.  18S. 
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partioalar  inBtances  a  foreign  firm  has  been  able  to  procnre  a  Incrative 
contract  in  spite  of  English  competition.  Snch  Instances  mnst  occnr 
wherever  several  nations  are  engaged  in  the  same  trade  ;  and  that  the 
English  do  not  always  snccnmb  is  shown  by  the  intense  dread  of  their 
competition  which  foreigners  exhibit.  In  the  chapter  already  qnoted, 
Mr.  Brassey  famishes  abundant  evidence  that  where  &ir  competition  is 
allowed^  English  manufacturers  obtain  the  lion's  share  of  the  contracts 
both  in  engine-building  and  ship-building,  and  that  in  many  cases  they 
are  only  prevented  Irom  obtaining  more  by  the  protective  duties  which 
are  imposed  for  the  benefit  of  their  foreign  rivals. 

Mr.  Thornton^  in  another  essay,*  has  treated  the  same  subject  in  a 
different  manner.  He  considers  that  experience  has  shown  that  the 
industrial  greatness  of  England  is  on  the  decline^  and  he  attributes  it  to 
the  want  of  technical  education.  If  he  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
the  Government  ought  to  establish  technical  schools  in  order  that 
English  manufacturers  may  be  enabled  to  hold  their  ground  against 
their  foreign  rivals,  he  at  least  speaks  with  evident  approval  of  the 
Governments  of  Wurtemberg  and  other  German  States  which  have 
pursued  such  a  policy.  Other  writers  and  speakers  besides  Mr.  Thornton 
who  have  advocated  the  establishment  of  technical  schools  have  recom- 
mended that  they  should  be  supported  out  of  national  or  local  taxes,  and 
have  referred  to  the  danger  of  foreign  competition  as  furnishing  a 
ground  for  prompt  action.  It  is  here  that  their  arguments  show  a 
kinship  to  those  of  the  Protectionists,  for  in  both  cases  the  contention  is 
that  the  bulk  of  the  community  should  be  taxed  in  order  that  a  par- 
ticular class  of  producers  may  be  enabled  to  find  a  market  for  their 
goods.  Yet,  if  there  is  any  ground  for  believing  that  technical  education 
is  a  great  advantage  to  artisans,  the  proper  persons  to  bear  the  expense 
of  it  are  the  manufacturers  who  would  benefit  by  it.  Whatever  may  be 
said  as  to  the  inability  of  the  artisans  themselves  to  pay  for  it,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  manufacturers  are  rich  enough  to  do  so  if 
they  wished.  The  evidence  on  which  Mr.  Thornton  relies  to  estab- 
lish the  industrial  decline  of  England  is  chiefiy  derived  from  the  results 
of  the  International  Exhibitions  of  London  and  Paris.  The  first 
of  these,  that  of  London  in  1851,  afforded,  he  tells  us,  proofs  of  the 
immense  superiority  of  England  over  ber  foreign  rivals;  but  in  1857 
and  1862  her  superiority  was  less  decided,  and  in  1867  it  had  given 
place  to  an  inferiority.  The  cause  of  this  change  in  the  relative  position 
of  England  and  the  Continental  nations  is  to  be  found,  he  tells  us,  in  the 
serious  efforts  which  the  latter  had  made  to  devolope  their  resources  to 
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tlie  iilmost.     Seeing  that  tbej  conid  not  hope  to  rival  EDglaod  ia  Ab 
poBsessiau  of  iiuncral  wealth,  tbey  dctarminod  to  do  their  best  to  impro^-G 
Uie  akill  of  tbeir  artisauB,  and  with   this  view  thej  established  the 
technical  BchooU  to  which  the  snccesa  which  they  bare   obtaiocd  is 
ascribed.  What  that  sncceas  has  been,  Mr.  Thornton  tells  us  in  the  follow- 
ing words: — "Turning  to  recent  parliamentary  papers  on  the  eiibject,we 
shall  find  Leeds  grieying  over  the  loss  of  a  shawl-trade  £lcbed  from  ber 
by  foreigners ;  Dewsbnry  lamenting  that  in  the  lighter  and  more  fancy 
woollens  YorkHhire  is  being  snperseded  by  the  Continent ;    Hawick 
oomplaining  that  Seniers,  by  producing  a  superior  article  at  Uie  same 
price,  has  n8aT)ed  a  larger  portion  of  the  Scottish  wooUeii-trade  ;  Bir- 
miogham  holding  in  a  long  list  of  wares,  which  used  to  be  specialities  of 
hers,  and  which   are  now  partially  or  wholly  displaced   in   common 
markets  by  corresponding  articles  from  France,  Pniasia  and  the  United 
States  i  Nottingham  confessing  that  she  is  obliged  to  send  Iiu-gc  quanti- 
ties of  hosiery  abroad  to  get  it  properly  dyed  ;  Macclesfield  and  Coventry 
owning  that  it  ia  no  longer  French,  bat  also  Swiss,  silts  and  ribbons  Ihey 
have  to  fear.    Worst  item  of  all   in   this  sadly  significant  catalogue, 
Belgium  boasting  that,  in  the  fifteen  years  ending  with    1867,   the 
increase  in  her  export  of  cotton  goods  was  almost  cxactlj'  twice  that 
of  England,  or  as  292  to  148  per  cent"  (p.  329).    Thus  Mr.  Thornton 
RCCumiiUitea  a  number  uf  instautt-s  in  which  English  rannufncturtrg  hnvc- 
been,  or  have  thought  themselves,  surpassed  by  foreigners,  and  thinks  that 
he  may  generalise  the  result  by  saying  that  England  is  everywhere,  or 
generally,  beaten.     He  does  not  stop  to  consider  whether  the  trade  of 
England  is  on  the  increase,  but  having  satisfied  himself  that  foreigners  are 
surpassing  us,  he  infers  that  our  trade  must  be  declining.     He  expre^y 
says:  "  In  England,  national  wealth  is  little  else  than  another  name  for 
commercial  prosperity,  one  indispensable  element  of  which  is  efficien(7 
of  labour,  which  ^ain  has  now  become  a  relative  term,  applicable  or  not, 
according  as  the  industrial  sections  of  a  population  excel  or  fall  short  of 
those  of  other  countries  in  mental  culture."  (p,  330).    But  there  cannot 
be  a  greater  fallacy  than  is  implied  in  the  beUef  that  a  nation  cannot 
increase  m  wealth  unless  it  is  superior  to  other  countries.     How,  indeed 
conld  the  trade  of  the  superior  countries  increase  if  there  were  no  cor- 
responding increase  in  the  trade  of  the  inferior  countries  with  vhich  it 
deals  ?    Aa  well  might  it  be  argued  that  unskilled  labourers  conld  not 
carry  on  any  trade  because  they  cannot  rival  the  skill  of  anperior 
miizons.   Mr.  Brassey  commences  the  chapter  already  quoted  by  appeal- 
ing to  a  much  better  criterion  to  ascertain  whether  England  iB,'orisnot, 
making  progress.     He  points  out  that  each  census  shows  a  material 
increase  in  the  population,  and  that  the  statistics  of  exports  and  imports 
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show  an  enormous  increase  during  the  last  twenty  years.  He  refers  to 
the  great  development  of  the  trade  between  Europe  and  the  East,  and 
points  out  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  increase  has  been  obtained  by 
England.  The  increase  of  population  aflfords  indisputable  evidence  of  the 
increase  in  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
France,  whose  population  is  diminishing,  is  to  encroach  to  any  serious 
extent  on  the  domain  of  English  commerce.  That  English  manufac- 
turers ought  to  make  every  effort  to  withstand  the  foreign  competition 
to  which  they  are  exposed,  is  a  proposition  which  no  one  will  dispute, 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  technical  education  will  afford  any 
material  assistance.  In  Denmark,  where  technical  schools  have  been 
opened,  the  results  are  far  from  satisfactory.  The  mere  feet  that  young 
men  are  kept  in  a  school  where  they  can  always  apply  to  a  teacher  to 
help  them  over  any  difficulty  prevents  them  from  learning  to  find  out 
things  for  themselves,  a  lesson  which  is  more  important  to  success  in 
life  than  any  which  can.be  learnt  at  school.  Mr.  Thornton  says  himself 
that  there  is  no  school  like  the  workshop,  where  both  the  teacher  and 
the  pupil  have  the  strongest  interest  in  doing  their  work  well.  That 
some  deeper  acquaintance  with  mechanical,  chemical,  and  other  scientific 
principles  would  be  beneficial  to  artisans  a  sa  matter  of  culture  there  is 
no  need  to  dispute,  but  those  who  advocate  such  an  improvement  in  their 
education  will  not  materially  strengthen  their  case  by  appealing  to  its 
industrial  advantages. 


Fnrcrnnre  or  oovEKsitssT — EDccAncct— cbihitt — cxsrrrrAsa  of 

LBITEKS — TELBQEArBfi — aAtLTTATS — XBCKSSIIT   OF  TAIATIOX. 

Wkut  Adam  Smith  deroled  hu  fourth  book  to  tbe  examination  ct 
eotam  sjBtODa  of  PolitkaJ  Ecoaomj  be  atUciml  lo  the  wonifl  a  to? 
difltnnt  meaning  to  that  which  ibej  now  bear.  In  tbe  intTodiictioD  tfi 
Oat  bocdc  be  eipreatly  state*  that  tbe  objects  of  Political  E43oiK>m7  ir  : 
"  Pint,  to  proride  a  pleatiffal  revenoe  or  mbsiBtence  for  tbe  people^  or 
moFB  properly  to  enable  tbem  lo  provide  tnch  a  rerenne  or  snbfi^toK* 
ftir  tbemadTsa ;  and,  aeocndt^,  to  mipptj  tbe  Sute  or  Commonwealth 
with  a  rsnnne  nffident  Tar  the  poblic  serriocs.  It  pnipoeee  to  rarkb 
both  the  fieople  and  tlie  scvereign."  He  did  not  cocsidcr  that  tbt 
"Wealth  of  Nation§  "  wbb  a  treatise  on  Political  Eoonony,  tboo^  be 
thonght  it  neoenaiy  to  devote  a  part  of  tbe  work  to  tbe  subject.  To 
him  and  hia  contemporaries  the  words  soggested  ideas  which  accorded 
mnch  better  with  their  etymology,  and  were  need  to  denote  tbe  art  of 
managing  a  govenunent  with  tbe  same  care  and  encoesB  with  whidi 
a  pmdent  man  manages  bis  household.  Bat  mnce  bis  time  the  Tnfaning 
of  the  words  has  materi&Uj  altered,  and  most  of  those  who  now  write 
books  on  Political  Economy  embrace  tbe  whole  field  which  was  corned 
bjr  Adam  Smith.  A  recent  Swiss  writer,  H.  Watras,*  finda  ftolt  witli 
Adam  Smith's  definition,  and  expresses  sorpiise  at  its  being  defeznd 
imtfl  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  book.  The  definition  is,  as  he 
says,  inadequate  to  exprefls  the  science  which  explains  the  lawa  governing 
the  prodactlon,  diatribntion,  and  exchange  of  wealth ;  bnt  as  Adam  Smith 
did  not  attempt  to  do  this,  there  is  no  reason  to  be  Bm-jHised  at  his  not 
having  sncceeded.  The  field  of  inqoiij  which  was  opened  up  by  Adam 
&nith  has  been  fonnd  to  be  productive  of  mnch  knowledge  which  it 
nsefU  to  statesmen,  but  even  if  there  were  no  statesmen  to  instonct, 
(here  wonld  stiU  be  sufficient  reason  for  studying  Political  Eoonomy,  m 

*  EUiiient«  D'Eoonomie  Polidqne  Pnre  Lauswne,  1874,  ehsp,  1. 
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those  words  are  now  understood.  M.  Walras  and  many  other  Eoonomists 
have  taken  great  pains  to  show  that  the  object  of  their  studies  is  not  the 
art  of  governing  well  or  prudently,  but  the  science  which  explains  the 
conduct  of  men  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth.  Mr.  Heam  has  been 
bold  enough  to  eschew  the  phrase  altogether,  and  to  give  the  title  of 
Plutology  to  his  treatise  on  the  science.  But  the  result  of  his  experi- 
ment has  not  been  such  as  to  encourage  imitation,  the  strangeness  of  the 
title  having  prevented  many  who  might  otherwise  have  consulted  the 
book  from  guessing  the  nature  of  its  contents.  I  have,  therefore, 
thought  it  most  convenient  to  retain  a  phrase  which  is  hallowed  by  long 
usage,  although  it  certainly  gives  rise  to  some  misunderstanding.  All 
the  propositions  which  have  been  proved  by  Economists  to  hold  good  in 
respect  of  the  causes  which  determine  the  rate  of  wages,  the  rate  of 
profit,  and  the  growth  of  rent,  would  be  equally  true  if  it  were  not 
customary  for  governments  to  raise  any  revenue  whatever  ;  but  as  the 
manner  in  which  the  revenue  is  raised  may  have  a  considerable  effect  on 
the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth.  Political  Economists  from 
Adam  Smith  downwards  have  always  thought  it  necessary  to  devote 
some  attention  to  the  subject  of  taxation.  Political  Economy  cannot 
indeed  give  a  complete  answer  to  the  question  whether  a  given  tax 
ought  or  ought  not  to  be  imposed,  for  there  are  many  other  things 
besides  Economic  arguments  to  be  taken  into  consideration  before  a 
particular  tax  can  be  approved  or  condemned.  In  order,  however,  that 
statesmen  may  form  a  proper  judgment  on  the  question,  they  should 
have  the  means  of  estimating  the  Economic  effects  of  different  modes  of 
taxation,  and  a  study  of  this  science  will  help  them  in  doing  this.  They 
will  still  have  to  consider  in  each  case  whether  the  object  which  the  tax 
is  imposed  to  obtain  is  worth  the  sacrifice  which  it  entails,  and  it  is  for 
them,  not  for  Economists,  to  say  whether  the  merits  of  a  particular  tax 
outweigh  defects.  The  only  taxes  which  Political  Economy  can  be 
said  absolutely  to  condemn  are  those  which  are  purely  protective,  bnt 
it  condemns  them  on  the  ground  on  which  every  statesman  ought 
to  reject  them,  viz. :  that  they  do  not  yield  any  revenue  at  all,  and 
therefore  do  not  obtain  the  object  for  which  they  are  ostensibly  imposed. 
It  shows  that  they  do  not  obtain  the  objectof  increasing  the  production 
of  wealth,  and  this  being  the  only  other  purpose  for  which  they  are 
maintained,  they  are  ipso  facto  condemned  when  it  is  shown  that  they 
are  not  capable  of  fulfilling  their  professed  purpose.  But  with  regard 
to  all  taxes  which  do  yield  a  revenue,  the  business  of  the  Economist 
is  only  to  point  out  what  will  be  the  effects  of  levying  them  in  a 
particular  way,  upon  what  classes  they  will  Mi,  and  what  are  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  different  systems  of  taxations,  while  it 
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is  tor  ataleBmen  to  compare  these,  and  to  choose  the  ejrstoni  which  ia  Dtf 
the  wliok  Iwet  for  tlio  country  which  they  h»v«  to  govern. 

Tlic  iidbject  can  liatdly  bo  di«cii)«cd  willxjut  considering  what  att 
the  fonaioiu  which  n  govcmmcat  onght  lo  perform,  and  ihia  is  » 
question  on  which  the  grcaUxt  dircrsity  of  upiniuu  prevBila,  and  ie  liMj 
to  prevail  for  a  very  long  period,  ]>iBpQtc§  about  the  superiority  rf 
particnlar  formB  of  goveniment  have  but  little  interest  fur  tho  Economidi 
as  the  progresa  of  wealth  Ig  not  affected  by  the  subetitutiou  of  democratic 
for  despotic,  or  dcBpotii;  for  democratic,  forciH  of  povemment.  It  hai, 
indeed,  been  euppofied  that  if  the  people  have  the  control  of  the  goveia- 
ment  in  tlieir  own  hands  they  will  prevent  it  from  imposing  heavy 
taies,  and  from  incurring  expenditnre  beyond  tJie  rcsonrcos  of  tlw 
country,  but  experience  htis  shown  that  republican  govcmincnts  are  not 
less  prone  to  extravaganoe  tlian  monarchicnl  ones.  In  the  whole  rf 
South  Amcricji  there  is  but  one  monarchy,  and  this  enjoys  better  credit 
than  any  of  the  numerous  republics  in  the  same  Continent.  In  Europe, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  but  one  State  which  has  pemianentlj  adopted 
a  ropnblicui  form  of  government,  and  tliis  h  the  only  State  which  hu 
no  National  Dobt.  Wbalcvor  be  the  form  of  government,  it«  finqnci*! 
policy  is  determined  by  the  character  of  tho  people,  and  if  thej  would 
rather  hare  many  pnblic  offices  and  heavy  fAxes  than  light  taxes  and 
few  Bolaries,  their  "isiies  arc  sure  tn  be  indulgod  whether  the  offic'os  iirc 
created  by  a  royal  decree  or  by  the  vote  of  a  popular  aaaembly.  What- 
ever be  the  form  of  government,  a  nation  is  equally  di^raced  by  open  or 
tacit  repudiation,  and  no  government  wonld  resort  to  such  a  pradke 
unless  supported  by  the  iq)proyal  of  ita  subjects.  Whatever  differeDoe 
of  opinion  may  exist  respecting  the  functions  which  a  goveminent  oug^ 
to  perform,  there  ia  one  as  to  which  there  is  no  dispute.  It  is  nniversally 
agreed  that  it  ought  to  protect  its  subjects  from  violence,  whether  on 
the  part  of  their  fellow  citizens  or  of  foreigners,  and  that,  wherever  the 
institution  of  private  property  exists,  every  subject  ought  to  receive 
protection  for  his  property  as  well  as  for  his  person.  Whether  or  not  it 
onght  to  undertake  any  other  function,  it  may,  at  all  events,  be  oonaidercd 
as  a  joint-stock  protection  company  which  undertakes  to  affotd  protee* 
tion  to  all  who  choose  to  employ  it ;  and  taxation  may  be  regarded  as 
the  means  of  obtaining  payment  from  its  customers.  There  is,  however, 
an  important  difference  between  a  government  and  an  ordinary  trading 
company,  in  that  it  does  not  allow  its  customers  very  much  choice  as  to 
whether  they  will  deal  with  it  or  not.  Great  as  are  the  advantages  of 
division  of  labour,  they  are  not  obtained  without  a  correeponding  loss. 
When  a  small  number  of  men  undertake  to  perform  a  function  for  the 
.  rest  of  the  community,  they  learn  to  do  it  better  than  could  be  done  if 
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every  one  acted  for  himself,  but  as  the  great  majority  cease  to  perform 
it,  they  soon  lose  the  power  of  doing  so,  and  if  any  circumstance  paralyses 
the  action  of  the  particular  class  which  has  undertaken  to  do  it,  the 
people  are  worse  off  than  if  no  such  separation  of  employments  had  ever 
taken  place.  In  the  case  of  a  government,  the  injury  thus  occasioned  is 
conspicuous.  A  few  thousand  soldiers  and  pohcemen  are  able  to  protect 
millions  of  unarmed  citizens,  but  there  still  remains  the  query,  quU 
cmtodnst  cmtocUes,  and  the  very  fact  that  the  majority  have  entrusted 
the  government  with  the  task  of  protecting  them  renders  them  unable 
to  protect  themselves  against  the  government.  As  the  individuals  who 
carry  on  the  government  are  little,  if  at  all,  better  on  the  average  than 
those  whom  they  govern,  the  same  motives  which  would  induce  men  to 
oppress  one  another  in  a  state  of  anarchy  induce  government  officials  to 
oppress  those  whom  it  is  their  duty  to  protect.  The  establishment  of  a 
government  does  not  alter  the  character  of  a  people,  and  the  character 
being  the  same,  there  must  be  the  same  amount  of  oppression  though 
in  a  different  form.  It  does  not  follow  that  nothing  is  gained  by  the 
substitution  of  one  kind  of  oppression  for  another,  for  the  oppression 
which  comes  from  the  government  differs  from  that  of  private  individuals 
in  this  respect,  that  it  is  more  regular,  and  can  be  more  easily  foreseen 
and  provided  against.  The  establishment  of  a  government  does  not 
diminish  the^  total  amount  of  suffering,  but  it  distributes  the  suffering 
over  a  larger  surface,  where  it  is  less  keenly  felt.  Taxation  is  the 
method  by  which  the  losses  caused  by  the  misconduct  of  the  few  are 
distributed  over  the  whole  body  of  the  people  instead  of  being  borne 
entirely  by  those  who  have  been  victimised.  However  bad  a  system  of 
taxation  may  be,  men  will  rather  submit  to  a  regular  tax  whose  amount 
they  know  beforehand  than  to  an  uncertain  exaction  dependent  on  the 
caprice  of  a  powerful  robber.  In  Sicily,  at  the  present  time,  it  is  a 
common  practice  for  people  to  pay  a  stipulated  sum  to  a  brigand-chief 
for  a  safe  conduct  which  mUl  secure  them  from  molestation  by  brigands, 
and  it  is  possible  that  some  governments  may  owe  their  origin  to  nothing 
more  honourable  than  successful  brigandage.  When  the  question  is 
discussed  what  benefits  a  government  confers  upon  its  subjects,  we 
ought  to  know  what  amount  of  property  would  be  taken  from  them  if 
they  were  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  and  compare  this  with  the  actual 
amount  which  is  taken  from  Ihem  by  the  government.  It  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  do  this  accurately,  but  it  is  well  known  that  the  number  of 
crimes  increases  when  a  government  is  paralysed  by  a  revolution  or  a  civil 
war,  and  that  the  return  of  a  stable  government  is  always  welcomed  as  a 
benefit  to  industry.  As  it  is  universally  admitted  that  govemmenta 
ought  to  afford  protection  to  the  persons  and  property  of  their  sabjeotB^ 
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it  obIj  rranaios  to  be  coosidered  whetber  it  ought  to  nndertalce  1 
othta  offices.  Looking  at  the  qaeation  m  att  economic  one,  it  is  en(kat 
that  there  is  a  great  advmntAge  in  coDfiniag  every  corapanj  to  a  siii|k 
function,  aud  that  as  a  govemmeat  ts  a  protection  companj  then  it  i 
frimaJaeU  cAae  against  its  undertaking  uij  other  offioe  than  that  of  * 
protector.  Ererj  additional  office  which  it  acsanus  most,  pro  iMto, 
liiminiah  ite  powef  of  eficctnally  performing  what  it  has  already  sniu- 
taken.  If  s  railway  companj  were  to  nndertake  the  bwinMa  of 
banking  and  insoraaoe,  it  oonld  not  be  expected  either  to  muMgc  Iht 
nilwajr  as  well  as  it  bod  done  before  or  to  be  able  to  oomp^  is  iu 
sew  eDterprlses  with  companies  epeciallj  formed  to  cany  on  bankiog 
and  insurance.  Whatever  bo  the  form  of  goTemment,  the  coe- 
trol  of  the  central  authority  must  bcoomQ  weaker  in  proportion  U 
the  increase  in  the  nmnbcr  of  functions  which  it  performs,  and  k 
the  control  becomes  wtakcr  so  ninst  each  ftmction  be  p«rfonD«il 
ia  a  more  negligent  manner.  Nor  is  this  tbe  only  objection  (o 
the  policy  of  entrusting  a  goveniroent  nith  fiinetiona  which  can  be 
parfonned  b;  private  aeaociatiuns.  It  ia  almost  ]iTOTerbial  tJiat  gonn- 
ment  business  is  wurse  done,  and  done  at  a  greater  cost,  fhan  prime 
bnsineaB ;  and  it  is  eae;  to  discover  a  reason  why  this  sboold  be  kl 
Whenever  the  consomeis  of  a  particular  article  are  free  to  procure  it 
wherever  they  fiud  it  best  and  cheapest,  tliere  is  a  coustant  strapgie 
among  producers  to  obtain  custom  by  suf^ljing  the  public  on  bett« 
terms  than  their  rivals ;  and  those  who  sacceed  beet  in  doing  this  are 
enabled  to  continue  iu  busiuess  while  those  who  are  less  active,  or 
leas  disposed  to  adopt  improvements,  are  deprived  of  support  and  at  last 
obliged  to  cease  producing  altogther.  Private  competition  cannot 
attain  j>erfectiou,  for  human  nature  is  not  perfect ;  but,  however  slow  the 
prooesB  may  be,  those  individuals  who  do  tbe  work  best  muat  succeed, 
and  those  who  cannot  sotisly  their  customers  must  at  length  e«ase  work- 
ing altogether.  When  a  business  is  carried  on  by  a  govemnient  thii 
wholesome  check  on  negligence  is  altogether  removed.  A  government  can 
compel  its  subjects  to  deal  with  it  bj  leaving  them  no  other  alternative 
than  to  buy  from  it  or  to  go  without  the  article  which  they  want  ■  and 
though  it  is  true  that  the  actions  of  &  Government  are  ultimately  con- 
trolled by  its  subjects,  the  pressure  wliich  they  can  exert  is  very  slight 
in  comparison  with  that  to  which  private  traders  are  continnallj 
exjwsed.  When  the  business  of  carrying  goods  from  place  to  place  is 
left  open  to  private  competition,  several  houses  at  once  enter  into  it  and 
those  who  wish  to  employ  them  have  the  certainty  that  the  rates  which 
will  be  charged  can  never  be  much  above  the  lowest  which  will  suffice  to 
yield  the  asnal  rate  of  profit  to  the  capitalists  engaged.     Bat  when  as 
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is  the  case  in  most  oonntries^  the  bnsiness  of  carrying  letters  is  monopo- 
lised by  the  government,  those  who  wish  to  send  letters  hare  in  most 
cases  no  alternative  except  paying  the  government  price  or  submitting 
to  the  much  greater  inconvenience  of  not  sending  their  letters  at  aU, 
If  complaints  are  made  that  the  rate  of  postage  is  too  high,  the  govern- 
ment officials  are  always  ready  with  the  answer  that  the  state  of  the 
revenue  does  not  admit  of  a  reduction,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  induce 
them  to  make  the  experiment  of  reducing  the  rate  for  a  time  in  order 
to  see  whether  the  increase  of  business  would  not  be  great  enough  to 
compensate  for  the  loss.  Private  companies  have  very  little  difficulty 
in  altering  their  rates  for  the  conveyance  of  persons  or  telegrams  and 
in  returning  to  the  old  rates  if  the  change  is  not  found  to  answer,  but 
government  officials  dread  nothing  so  much  as  a  serious  alteration  in 
their  rules.  The  fact  that  there  is  no  one  in  a  government  office  to 
whom  the  success  of  the  business  is  of  so  much  consequence  as  that  of  a 
private  company  is  to  its  directors  and  shareholders,  renders  it  necessary 
to  adopt  numerous  and  complicated  rules  to  insure  that  all  who  are 
employed  do  their  duty ;  and,  however  well  these  rules  may  be  devised, 
they  must  impose  some  inconvenience  on  the  customers,  while  they  can 
never  secure  the  same  efficiency  as  is  found  in  a  well-managed  company. 
One  of  the  numerous  disadvantages  which  is  inseparable  from  undertakings 
carried  on  by  government  is  the  great  temptation  which  is  always  held  out 
to  the  abuse  of  patronage.  The  word  nepotism  has  come  into  existence 
in  order  to  express  the  system  of  appointing  the  relatives  of  the 
sovereign  or  of  high  officials  to  all  places  which  are  worth  having 
without  regard  to  their  fitness  to  perform  the  duties.  Private  firms  are 
no  doubt  exposed  to  the  same  danger,  but  they  are  better  able  to  protect 
themselves  against  it.  However  partial  a  father  may  be,  he  has 
better  means  of  knowing  his  son's  character  than  a  minister  has  of 
knowing  that  of  his  friend's  sons  or  nephews,  and  he  has  at  the 
same  time  the  strongest  motive  to  refrain  from  admitting  his  son 
into  his  own  business  unless  satisfied  of  his  competence  to  carry  it  on  with 
prudence  and  success.  In  spite  of  all  these  advantages,  private  traders 
do  make  serious  mistakes,  but  the  consequences  are  not  spread  over  the 
whole  trade  of  the  country,  but  are  confined  to  the  extinction  of  those 
houses  which  have  been  badly  managed.  In  a  government  office,  the 
effect  is  permanent,  for  it  very  rarely  happens  that  jobbery  is  carried 
to  such  a  scandalous  extent  as  to  lead  to  the  suppression  of  the  office, 
and  the  public  are  continually  made  to  bear  the  consequences  of  ineffi- 
cient management.  The  system  of  open  competition,  which  has  of  late 
years  been  introduced  in  this  and  other  countries  has,  no  doubt,  done 
much  to  prevent  favouritism  in  the  case  of  first  appointments,  bat  no 
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M  ii  done  by  ptinte  indnidiiali  vbtn  their  own  »*"*iT*'^  u  coaaati, 
and  the  mcNt  unporUnt  tinag  to  be  dcioe  ■  mA  to  MiBct  the  bctt  oofi- 
dita  in  Um  fint  ttatune,  Int  to  mcbc  that  tbey  AmO  do  tb«ir  ««( 
tbonw^j  wlwn  ^ipainted.  It  ■  aett  to  iinpa«Bble  to  denftnls 
witb  t^:Bnl  to  ptnmotMo  wUdi  riaD  Bcitbo-,  na  the  one  bmd,  ksre  Uf 
RXMB  for  braaritBBi,  ncr,  on  ^  eths,  andalj  fetter  the  diaovtn 
gf  tix  brad  of  tfat  officje,  ud  eBeMnge  nedioeritj  at  the  apuntf 
abOi^.  Raka  for  aeetinti^  dOigawe  m  of  BtUo  use  imlea  it  ii 
BJM^odj'i  inton*  to  eolorae  them,  md  thn  fa  a  point  in  wtJdi  > 
(jownunant  olBoe  ranst  ■lavp  be  taftrior  to  a  prirate  ooncem.  tiit 
oonpfauats  which  are  mwle  when  a  gavoBiaeot  office  &ih  to  do  in 
wotfc  Borre  ntbcr  to  imtal«  the  offictab  than  to  prodaoe  uaj  ucfiil 
nfeRD.  Fntdin^  that  theae  com])IaiittB  are  often  ill  founded,  aad  tlal 
ena  when  mil  fbandod  thej  an  on«ii  eiageerated,  officials  natimll; 
eame  to  rtsard  oomphuoanta  as  a  nniaaace,  and  arc  ^feocrally  aUe 
lo  eonooct  aotae  chbonte  ennK  for  doing  nothing.  It  is  quite  tne 
UutaaiailarmnrillingiMBloMbipt  aevsiigBeBtioos  ie  exhibited  bftk 
sBcIbIb  of  prirate  coupaniea  and  I7  nany  fcivate  tntdera,  bat,  m  \m 
been  aaid  beftre,  the  onkat  of  baakraptt^  10  alwa^  in  store  for  tfa« 
who  ars  the  leatf  inclined  to  traprore.  A  goremment  olBce  ma; 
workt-d  for  yeare  at  a  k<5s.  as  is  actually  the  cas«  with  the  post-offii 
the  United  Stac«a,  and  is,  or  was,  the  caee  with  the  money-order  depan- 
ment  of  oar  own  poet-office.  Even  when  a  goTenunent  has  been 
H)  bopeleeely  eitraTagant  that  it  is  obliged  to  oonfes  its  in&bilitj  to  pa; 
its  debts,  the  catastrophe  docs  not  lead,  as  in  the  case  of  a  printe 
companj,  to  its  being  wound-np  and  prevented  from  incnrring  ftirther 
debts,  but,  havhig  made  its  confession,  it  continues  its  bosiaess  as  usoal, 
while  ite  creditors  have  only  to  sobmit  to  their  loeses.  Thos,  the  mcA 
efficient  of  all  checks  is  removed,  and,  as  a  necessaiy  conaeqnenoe,  gonan- 
mont  officials  are  noted  for  their  nnwillingnees  to  adopt  improvemeidl^ 
for  their  slowness,  and  their  indifference  to  the  amonnt  of  trouble 
which  they  give  to  those  who  have  recourse  to  theoi.  It  is  very  eeldcoi 
that,  when  fair  competition  is  allowed,  a  government  office  can  compete 
with  a  private  company,  and  the  stmggle  generally  ends  in  the  fordWe 
establish mcQl  of  a  monopoly. 

It  is  said  that  though  as  a  general  mie  a  government  ought  not  to 
carry  on  any  branch  of  trade  or  indnetry,  there  are  certain  depart- 
ments in  which  it  may  do  so  with  advantage,  and  others  in  which  it 
is  bonnd  to  interfere.  In  spit*  of  all  that  has  been  written  bj 
Wilhchn  Humboldt  in  Germany,  by  De  TooqiieviUe  in  France,  and 
by  Mr,  Bpencer  in  England,  in  favour  of  restricting   the   action  d 
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government  ix)  the  single  task  of  aflPording  protection,  there  still 
remains  a  strong  party  who  nrge  with  great  vehemence  that  the  sphere 
of  government  action,  far  from  being  too  extended  at  present,  ought  to 
be  very  much  enlarged.  Stated  generally,  the  argument  of  this  party  is, 
that  if  it  is  the  duty  of  an  individual  to  do  a  certain  thing  it  must  also 
be  the  duty  of  other  individuals  to  compel  him  to  do  it.  It  is  the  duty 
of  every  parent  to  educate  his  children,  and  it  is  therefore  contended 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  parents  collectively  to  see  that  all  children  receive 
a  good  education.  Similarly,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  rich  man  to  relieve  the 
sufferings  of  the  poor,  and  it  is  therefore  contended  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  whole  people  to  compel  all  who  can  afford  it  to  contribute  to  the 
relief  of  the  poor. 

This  argument,  however,  if  it  is  sound,  leads  to  consequences  which 
are,  perhaps,  hardly  realised  by  those  who  openly  or  tacitly  use  it.  If  it 
be  true  that  those  who  consider  a  certain  system  of  education  to  be  good 
are  bound  to  force  those  who  think  differently  to  adopt  it,  there  is  no 
reason  why  children  alone  should  be  kept  under  control  in  this  respect. 
If  the  majority  may  decide  on  compelling  every  child  to  learn  reading 
and  writing,  they  may,  with  equal  justice,  compel  adults  to  learn  foreign 
languages,  physical  science,  or  whatever  else  they  may  consider  it  desi- 
rable to  know.  The  cause  of  education  suffers  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  interference  of  the  government  is  carried.  If 
schools  are  supported  by  the  government,  they  are  more  or  less  relieved 
from  the  check  on  negligence  and  incompetence  which  is  imposed  on 
private  schools  by  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  the  number  of  the  pupils. 
If  the  government  prescribes  the  subjects  which  are  to  be  taught,  there 
is  a  constant  danger  that  the  curriculum  will  be  confined  to  those  studies 
which  have  been  long  in  vogue,  to  the  exclusion  of  new  ones  which 
changing  circumstances  render  necessary.  When  a  government  has 
decided  to  give  assistance  to  schools,  it  can  hardly  be  restrained  from 
inspecting  them  in  order  to  see  that  their  management  is  satisfactory. 
The  opening  which  is  thus  afforded  for  centralisation  is  sure  to  be 
enlarged  till  it  reaches  its  climax  in  the  state  of  things  described  in  the 
old  story  of  the  French  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  who  said  that  he 
was  able  to  name  the  very  lesson  which  a  million  boys  were  learning  at 
the  time  when  he  was  speaking.  If  the  system  of  education  were 
already  perfect,  there  would  be  no  harm  in  imposing  it  on  all  children, 
but  as  this  is  very  far  from  being  the  case,  it  is  necessary  that  experi- 
ments should  be  made  in  order  to  improve  it,  and  this  cannot  be  properly 
done  unless  those  who  introduce  an  innovation  are  allowed  to  compete 
fairly  with  those  who  adhere  to  the  established  routine.  Whether  the 
government  prohibits  the  establishment  of  private  schools,  or  grants 
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moDey  to  iiEBut  those  which  oro  manned  or  sapenn'sed  by  its  own  oA- 
am,  it  giv(3S  au  udvuutagc  to  iwrtain  teachers  which  is  not  enjojed  I7 
vthurs,  and,  unless  it£  dociBiouB  are  regnrded  aa  infalh'ble,  it  follows  Dial 
cuOTuragcmeut  umst  be  Bomttimcfl  given  lo  badechoolB,  while  good  cms 
am  discoiiraKfd,  Wheucvor  this  happeus,  an  iujiiry  ia  iuflicted,  and  i»t 
onl/  oa  ah  the  tcachera  who  are  deprived  of  pupils,  bnt  on  all  the 
pOTODts  and  children  who  might  hare  beuclitod  by  the  establiBhrnent  of 
good  echooU,  and  a  bcuvy  reepousibilitj'  rt^ts  on  those  nbo  niaiiH<''n  ) 
iyBt«m  which  ia  liable  to  t^roas  lUinBe.  WlicD  a  public  and  private  icW 
enter  into  couipetitlau,  the  foriacr  is  |;^iicrn11j  able  to  offer  iiiMmcd«ai 
ftt  a  cheaper  rutc,  bfiuatiiw  the  taxpayers  can  be  compelled  to  make  Dp 
any  deficiency  which  may  he  cansed  by  iU  want  of  popularity.  Aa 
fnduoement  is  thus  held  out  to  pareuta  to  select  the  clicapeet,  rather  than 
Uie  best  school  for  tlieir  children,  and,  in  so  far  as  it  is  dnc  to  the  actian 
of  the  government,  the  system  undoes,  by  injuring  the  parent,  whM  ii 
does  hy  iinprovii^  the  ciiildron.  The  argnmeat  most  commonly  addncol 
in  favour  of  State  interference  with  odncation  is,  that  parents  who  an 
not  thoniselvefi  edacatod  cuinuL  tcil  tlte  rnlue  of  education,  and  thu 
nnlees  some  outside  authority  intcrfercB,  the  childreu  will  iicrer  ri«e  ioie 
a  better  [loeition  than  their  parents.  But  the  assumption  containiid  in 
thia  argument  is  one  which  is  plainly  opposed  to  facts,  for  if  it  vm 
impossible  that  uneducated  ]iarcnt.s  alioiiU  educate  their  chjldna, 
education  could  never  iiavc  become  so  generally  diffused  aa  it  is  now  in 
civilized  eountriea.  There  was  a  time  when  it  was  coosidered  thu 
reading  and  writing  were  not  necessary  parts  of  the  education  of  ai 
English  gentleman,  but  no  member  of  this  class  would  now  think  of 
allowing  his  cliildreu  to  grow  up  without  these  accomplishments,  although 
the  government  has  never  thought  it  necessary  to  interfere  in  Uie 
matter.  What  the  richer  classes  have  done  for  themselves  the  poorer 
classes  would  do  if  time  enough  were  allowed  for  the  process.  It  ia  mi 
that  this  cannot  bo  expected  because  it  has  not  yet  come  to  pass,  bnt 
this  merely  shou-s  that  the  labouring  classes  do  not  yet  feel  the  neceait; 
of  obtaining  atich  an  education  for  their  children.  They  are,  at  least, 
quite  as  likely  to  he  right  as  the  members  of  other  classes  who  wish  » 
legislate  for  them,  as  they  have  both  !>etter  means  of  comparing  lie 
condition  of  educated  and  uneducated  children,  and  they  have  the 
motive  of  parental  afiectiou  impeUing  them  to  make  the  best  decision  ic 
their  power.  It  seems  to  be  t^en  for  granted  in  these  discussioDs  thai 
what  children  learn  they  will  remember,  and  that,  if  once  taught  torea^ 
they  will  make  as  much  use  of  their  knowledge  as  the  higher  clases  do. 
Yet  experience  is  coutinually  proving  that  a  very  short  time  after  leavin/ 
■chool  is  enough  to  allow  children  to  forget  what  they  have  learnt,  and 
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that  reading  and  writing  form  no  exceptions  to  the  general  law,  that  a 
man  loses  in  time  the  power  of  doing  what  he  has  ceased  to  practice. 
Even  if  this  were  not  so,  and  if  every  labourer  remembered  through  life 
what  he  had  learnt  at  school,  there  would  ^till  remain  the  question 
whether  what  he  had  learnt  was  of  more  importance  than  what  had  been 
sacrificed  in  order  to  learn  it.  Something  niust  be  sacrificed  for  the 
time  and  money  which  are  spent  in  securing  school  education  which 
would  have  been  spent  in  some  other  way  if  the  schools  did  not  exist, 
and  children  are  continually  learning  something,  whether  they  are  in 
school  or  not,  while  the  money,  if  expended  on  the  physical  comfort  of  the 
children,  would  confer  on  them  a  benefit  of  another  kind.  In  Oerman 
schools,  for  instance,  the  desks  are  frequently  so  badly  arranged  that  the 
childrens'  eyes  are  injured  in  the  very  act  of  learning  their  lessons,  and 
yet  the  statistics  of  school  attendance  are  triumphantly  quoted  as  showing 
the  benefit  conferred  on  the  people  by  the  government  which  is  depriv- 
ing them  of  the  most  valuable  means  of  acquiring  knowledge,  good  sight. 
A  curious  commentary  on  the  system  of  entrusting  the  education  of  the 
poor  to  the  State  is  furnished  by  the  experience  of  Miss  Bye,  who  is  so 
well  known  for  her  attempt  to  improve  the  condition  of  pauper  children. 
This  lady  has,  during  the  last  few  years,  had  several  hundred  children 
under  her  care,  and  she  tells  us  that  the  result  of  her  experience  is,  that 
the  children  who  have  been  found  utterly  neglected  in  the  streets  are 
more  docile,  more  affectionate,  an^  in  every  way  morally  superior  to 
those  who  have  been  brought  up  in  workhouses,  who  only  excel  in  the 
mere  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing.  In  England,  those  who 
advocate  compulsory  education  generally  seek  to  impose  it  on  the  poor, 
while  they  consider  that  the  rich  may  be  trusted  to  send  their  children 
to  school  of  their  own  accord ;  but  on  the  Continent,  where  compulsion 
has  been  longer  and  more  generally  tried,  it  is  equally  applied  to  rich 
and  poor.  This  is  logical  enough,  but  when  a  government  presumes  to 
interfere  in  such  a  matter  it  is  doing  what  cannot  possibly  be  productive 
of  much  good,  and  must,  in  individual  cases,  inflict  great  hardship. 
When  government  officials  have  to  decide  on  the  fitness  of  teachers  they 
must  adopt  some  simple  test,  such  as  having  received  an  University 
degree,  or  passed  some  examination,  and  however  carefully  these  tests 
may  have  been  devised,  they  cannot  fail  to  exclude  many  persons  who 
are  quite  fit  for  the  posts  which  they  wish  to  occupy.  It  does  not  follow 
that  a  person  who  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  a  subject  is  therefore 
able  to  teach  it,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  that  one  who  knows  very  little 
may  not  have  the  character  and  manners  which  are  sufficient  to  counter- 
balance this  defect,  and  may  not  make  the  best  teacher.  No  doubt  a 
bad  teacher  may  get  employed  in  a  private  school,  but  when  a  govern- 
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ment  meddles  in  the  matter  it  is  apt  to  enforce  a  rigid  rale  witho 
regard  to  conseqaencesy  and  the  mistakes  which  it  commits  are  mc 
dangerous  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  its  power.  When  we  are  told  h( 
many  schools  have  been  opened  and  how  many  scholars  have  been  foro 
to  attend^  we  ought  to  be  told,  also,  how  many  schools  have  been  closed  ai 
how  many  scholars  prevented  from  attending  in  consequence  of  the  inabili 
of  an  experienced  teacher  to  pass  an  examination  prescribed  by  officii 
who  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  wants  of  the  localities  to  which  th< 
rule  is  applied.  Wherever  the  State  interferes  with  education,  it 
always  confronted  by  what  is  commonly  known  as  'Hhe  religio 
difficulty."  Many  persons  who  are  practically  engaged  in  teaching  t 
us  that  this  is  merely  "  a  platform  difficulty/'  and  that  it  is  easy  enon; 
to  educate  children  together  though  their  parents  belong  to  dififere 
sects.  But  the  question  is  not  whether  parents  can  be  induced  to  se 
their  children  to  a  school  in  which  doctrines  of  which  they  do  b 
approve  are  taught,  but  whether  a  system  can  be  devised  which  will  i 
give  an  advantage  to  one  sect  and  place  others  at  a  corresponding  d 
advantage.  Wherever  a  State  church  exists,  the  dominant  sect  is  si 
to  obtain  some  advantage  from  the  mode  in  which  the  system  of  Stt 
education  is  adminiltered ;  and,  unless  the  country  is  in  that  extreme 
rare  situation  in  which  there  is  no  dissent,  the  privileges  which  f 
accorded  to  one  sect  are  felt  as  a  grievance  by  others,  and  the  govei 
ment  becomes  more  or  less  unpopular  from  the  impossibility  of  pleasii 
everybody.  We  know  how  recently  our  own  Universities  have  been 
far  reformed  that  a  considerable  share  of  their  endowments  may 
oomi)cted  for  by  persons  who  do  not  belong  to  the  Established  Chiircj 
and,  even  now,  a  considerable  numl)cr  of  fellowships,  and,  what  is  of  mc 
importance,  headships  arc  reserved  for  clergymen.  France  boasts  th 
she  has  attained  religious  toleration,  yet  Auguste  Comte  was  deprived 
a  place  in  a  government  school  for  publishing  his  great  work  on  "  Poi 
tive  Philosophy."  He  was  engaged  in  teaching  the  innocent  subject 
mathematics,  and  it  was  never  even  pretended  that  he  was  an  incoi 
petent  teacher  or  that  he  made  use  of  his  position  to  instil  his  doctriu 
into  the  minds  of  his  pupils.  Yet,  because  his  work  was  opposed  to  t 
prejudices  of  a  numerous  sect,  this  remarkable  philosopher,  the  greatc 
whom  France  has  produced  during  the  present  century,  was  deprived 
the  means  of  earning  his  bread,  and  was  reduced  to  a  dependence  on  t 
charity  of  friends  and  admirers.  The  more  recent  case  of  M.  Bena 
though  there  was  perhaps  more  excuse  for  interference,  as  the  complai 
was  directed  against  the  lectures  which  he  actually  delivered  from  1 
professorial  chair,  yet  serves  to  illustrate  the  injustice  which  the  systc 
of  State  Education  necessarily  involves.    The  minister  who  remov 
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M.  Reiiau  was  no  bigot,  for  he  oflfered  Jthe  displaced  professor  another 
official  appointment,  and  nominated  a  Jew  to  succeed  him ;  but  the  fact 
remains  that  this  eminent  scholar  was  deprived  of  his  professorship 
because  his  public  teaching  was  in  opposition  to  that  of  a  body  with 
which  the  French  Government  wished  to  remain  on  good  terms. 
If  there  were  several  universities  in  France,  all  independent  of  the 
State,  each  of  them  might  afford  instances  of  intolerance,  but  the 
injustice  would  be  less  glaring  if  every  important  sect,  school,  and 
party  were  able  to  establish  its  own  university,  where  those  who 
sympathise  with  its  objects  could  be  sure  of  finding  a  refuge. 
It  is,  perhaps,  impossible  for  a  government  to  keep  altogether 
clear  of  education,  for  it  has  long  been  a  common  practice  for  people  to 
leave  property  for  the  purpose  of  encour^ng  education,  and  the  State, 
as  the  guardian  of  property,  is  obliged  either  to  take  care  that  these 
endowments  are  properly  applied,  or  to  take  the  extreme  course  of 
suppressing  them  altogether.  Indirectly,  too,  the  state  may  exert  some 
influence  on  the  progress  of  education  by  the  methods  which  it  may 
adopt  in  order  to  secure  the  efficiency  of  its  own  servants.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  many  employes  of  the  Government  should  be 
able  to  read  and  >Tiite,  and  by  simply  making  it  known  that  no 
candidates  for  official  situations  ^^ll  be  accepted  unless  they  possess  this 
elementaiy  knowledge,  a  government  may  do  much  to  encourage  the 
practice  of  teaching  reading  and  \\Titing  to  children.  It  is  said  that  a 
recruit  who  can  read  and  write  can  learn  his  drill  in  half  the  time 
which  an  illiterate  recruit  requires,  and  in  a  country  where  military 
service  is  compulsory  an  inducement  is  held  out  to  all  who  wish  to 
shorten  their  time  of  service  to  prepare  themselves  by  literary  culture. 
In  countries  where  military  service  is  almost  universal  as  well  as 
compulsoiy,  the  government  is  not  exceeding  its  functions  when  it 
provides  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  its  male  subjects  shall  learn  to  read  and 
write,  for  nearly  all  of  them  are  its  servants,  and  it  has  the  same  right 
as  any  other  employer  to  require  that  those  whom  it  employs  shall 
in  some  way  or  other  make  themselves  fit  to  do  their  work.  But  when 
it  attempts  to  pass  beyond  these  limits,  and  to  dictate  the  kind 
of  education  which  shall  be  given  to  children  who  are  not  likely  to 
enter  into  its  service,  it  encumbers  itself  with  a  duty  which  it  cannot 
ade([uately  discharge  without  at  the  same  time  failing  in  respect  of  its 
other  and  more  important  duties.  Every  new  office  which  is  established 
increases  the  difficulty  of  effectively  controlling  the  action  of  the 
government,  and  every  new  object  of  expenditure  makes  it  necessary  to 
resort  to  some  new  tax,  which,  however  well  selected,  must  interfere  with 
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tlie  industry  of  tlie  nation.  By  attempting  to  direct  the  cducation 
of  the  people,  the  government  does  not,  as  seems  to  1x5  often  assumed, 
make  a  clear  arldition  to  their  well  l)eing,  but  simply  diverts  into  one 
channel  the  energy  of  resources  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
turned  into  another.  The  standard  of  education  cannot  be  raised 
above  the  tastes  of  the  people  by  the  action  of  government,  for  the 
officials  who  direct  education  are  themselves  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
and  draw  their  ideas  from  their  fellow-citizens  who  surround  them.  If 
it  were  possible  to  elevate  the  standard  in  this  way,  the  attempt  would 
be  useless  for  want  of  the  indispensable  condition — the  desire  of  the 
lXK)ple  to  learn.  By  turning  its  energy  in  this  direction,  the  govern- 
ment, while  it  impairs  its  own  efficiency  in  other  respects,  at  the  same 
time  impairs  the  capacity  of  the  people  to  make  use  of  the  boon  which 
it  bestows  upon  them.  In  countries  where  the  greatest  stress  is  laid  on 
the  duty  of  educating  the  people  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  the  greatest 
obstructions  are  placed  in  the  way  of  the  circulation  of  newspapers. 
Yet,  for  the  great  majority  of  an  educated  i)eople,  newspapers  afford  the 
chief  and  almost  the  only  means  of  making  use  of  their  power  of  reading. 
It  is  of  more  importance  that  a  considerable  number  of  people  should 
read  cheap  and  good  newspapers  than  that  a  much  larger  number 
should  be  able  to  read  them  but  have  none  worth  reading.  The  inter- 
ference of  a  government  with  newspapers  may  take  one  of  two  forms 

it  may  either  impose  a  tax  on  them  for  the  sake  of  procuring  a  revenue 
or  it  may  place  restrictions  on  the  expressions  of  political  opinions 
in  their  columns.  The  former  of  these  modes  is  more  likely  to  l)c 
resorted  to  in  proportion  as  the  expenditure  of  the  government  increjises, 
and  if  a  system  of  State  education  is  establislicd,  it  thus  has  a  diivct 
tendency  to  stop  up  one  avenue  of  knowledge  while  it  is  openin*^ 
another.  The  connection  between  State  education  and  restrictions 
on  liberty  of  discussion  is,  of  course,  more  remote  and  by  no  means 
necessary,  but  to  whatever  extent  men  resign  the  control  of  their  own 
affairs  into  the  hands  of  their  government  they  become  less  capable  of 
thinking  and  acting  for  themselves  and  of  resisting  the  commands  of 
the  government,  which  becomes  proportionally  more  disjDosed  to  be 
overbearing  and  tyi'annical. 

Another  function  which  most  governments  have,  to  some  extent 
undertaken,  and  which  it  is  commonly  held  that  they  are  boujid  to 
undertake,  is  that  of  relieving  poverty.  Because  it  is  admitted  that 
charity  is  a  duty,  it  is  contended  that  the  poor  have  a  right  to  relief,  and 
that  therefore  the  State  is  bound  to  provide  it  for  them.  It  is  foro-otteu 
that  chai-ity  ceases  as  soon  as  it  is  made  compulsory,  and  that  even- 
system  of  affording  relief  must  tend,  more  or  less,  to  produce  poverty 
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by  encouraging  the  belief  that  the  effects  of  impro\'idence  will  always  be 
mitigated  by  assistance  from  the  provident  and  industrious.  This 
objection  applies,  no  doubt,  to  private  as  well  as  to  public  charity,  but 
the  resources  of  the  former  are  limited  by  the  benevolence  of  individuals, 
while  the  latter  can  do  more  harm  because  it  has  a  larger  fund  at  its 
disposal.  A  comparison  has  often  been  drawn  between  the  improvidence 
of  the  English  and  the  thrift  of  the  Scotch  people,  and  one  cause  of  the 
difference  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  in  England  the  poor  can  always 
count  on  obtaining  relief  from  the  parish  rates,  while  in  Scotland  they 
can  rarely  do  so.  The  demoralising  effect  of  the  English  system  has 
often  been  noticed,  and  its  abolition  often  demanded.  Bishop  Burnet, 
early  in  the  last  century,  pointed  to  Scotland  as  an  instance  of  a  country 
much  poorer  than  England  which  yet  contrived  to  dispense  with  a  poor 
law  ;  and,  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  much  distress  in 
Scotland,  it  has  yet  to  be  shown  that  there  is  more  than  is  undergone  by 
the  inmates  of  our  workhouses.  The  difficulty  which  is  in  the  way  of 
the  abandonment  of  our  present  system,  is,  that  those  who  sympathise 
with  suffering  cannot  endure  the  thought  that  a  person  who  is  destitute 
should  have  no  place  to  turn  to  where  he  can  be  certain  of  finding  help ; 
and  if  a  poor  law  really  supplied  this  want,  and  were  the  only  means  of 
supplying  it,  it  would  be  impossible  to  overcome  this  difficulty.  But,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  poor  law  does  not  prevent  occasional  deaths, from 
starvation  ;  and  the  very  people  who  are  most  deserving  of  assistance  are 
those  who  choose  rather  to  starve  than  apply  to  the  workhouse.  The 
fact  that  the  workhouse  is  supported  by  compulsory  charity  is  enough  to 
make  it,  in  too  many  cases,  all  that  a  charity  ought  not  to  be.  Whatever 
is  given  is  grudged,  and  the  neglect  and  discomfort  are  such  that  the 
condition  of  the  inmates  is  often  worse  than  it  would  be  if  they  depended 
on  the  kindness  of  their  friends.  It  is  impossible  that  State  charity 
in  a  country  where  much  poverty  prevails  should  be  as  liberal  as  private 
charity,  for  the  taxpayers  arc  ever  on  the  look-out  against  any  excess; 
bat  it  is  equally  impossible  that  any  charity  should  be  long  carried  on 
without  in  some  measure  producing  the  very  evil  which  it  is  intended  to 
cure.  Our  present  system*  of  poor-law  administration  is  an  attempt  to 
rccoiftjile  two  conflicting  theories  represented  by  in-door  and  out-door 
relief  respectively.  The  former  is,  that  the  State  ought  only  to  provide 
for  the  destitute ;  and,  consistently  with  this  view,  in-door  relief  is  refused 
in  all  cases  where  the  applicant  has  any  property  left.  An  evil  insepara- 
able  from  such  a  system  is,  that  it  reduces  the  poor  to  absolute  destitution, 
and  renders  it  extremely  difficult  for  a  person  who  has  once  been  received 
into  a  workhouse  to  become  independent  again.  In  order  to  mitigate 
the  hardships  of  this  system,  out-door  relief  is  given  to  those  who  arc 
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able  to  earn  soLifthinK  but  not.  oiioHf,'h  to  Biipport  tbeiasGlres;  battbii 
practice,  though  it  is  more  italiktahlo  lo  the  recipients,  and,  in  niMj 
cneeg,  less  burdensome  to  the  mt«psj'Bn,  is,  iu  the  long  rnn,  inorx:  |iw- 
(iQCtivo  of  pauperism.  At  the  time  whai  MalUtas  wrote,  it  wm  i 
common  practice  for  oiit-door  relief  to  lie  givon  to  married  laboum* 
whose  vragGB  were  anpjtoeed  to  ha  iiisiiflidoTit,  nud  for  the  allowuico  tu 
be  increased  after  the  birth  of  each  cliild.  Malthiis  pointed  out  Ivn 
mach  this  practice  teuded  to  pnujierisc  the  kbonrers  by  enooura^-inj; 
them  to  marry  and  bring  up  lamdies  which  they  had  no  inoaDs  of  iiinio- 
toining  ;  and  he  constantly  advocated  the  gradual  restriction  and  fiiuil 
abolition  of  the  poor  law.  Althongh  his  effort*  have  not  been  fdlj 
HiicocMful  they  ba\~e  not  been  without  effect,  nud  tho  poor  law  of  ma 
wnfl  passed  with  a  view  of  restricting  out-door  relief  within  the  namiHcst 
possible  limits.  Unfortnnately,  tlie  hostility  which  the  inaoTatiou  iiro- 
yoked,  though  it  has  never  become  strong  enough  to  c-aitso  the  law  to  Ic 
repealed,  has  Ijecn  sufficient  to  prevent  it  irom  being  thoroughly  pot  in 
practice,  and  out-door  relief  ia  still  given  on  a  large  scale.  It  is  obrioo" 
that  the  practice  acto  as  a  discooragement  to  thritt,  for  iu  doci^ng  tm 
applications  for  outdoor  reUcf,  the  guardiuis  can  hardly  lielp  reicctini; 
those  of  persons  whose  houses  do  not  show  signs  of  porerty,  Thns,  (k 
labonren  who  have  laid  by  money  and  have  straggled  bard  to  keep  up 
a  decent  (ippeiirtmce,  finil,  nhi'ii  tliev  arc  in  toraporary  want,  that  tlnv 
can  get  no  lielp  from  I\k  jiiirLsJi  without  lirst  parliiif,'  with  all  thi'ir 
property,  and  then  entering  the  workhouse.  Those,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  have  made  no  provision  for  the  future,  can  obtain  asBistance 
without  leaving  their  homes,  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  such  a 
system  can  be  long  practised  without  influencing  the  conduct  of  the 
labouring  clasees.  It  lias  been  recently  proposed  by  Mr.  Bartley,  tlmt, 
instead  of  thus  making  improvidence  a  condition  of  relief,  the  poor-law 
authorities  should  make  providence  a  test  by  reliising  out-door  relief  to 
all  who  cannot  show  tJiat  they  have  laid  by  something  for  the  future, 
and  in  giving  to  those  who  have  in  proportion  to  their  Bavins:?. 
But  if  this  plan  were  followed,  there  would  still  remain  tHe  obiectioii 
that  the  poor  would  be  discouraged  from  saving  beyond  a  certain 
amoimt,  and  would  hare  an  inducement  to  conceal  what,  they 
had  saved  if  it  would  appear  too  much  to  make  them  eligible 
for  parish  relief.  In  some  form  or  other  the  difficulty  is  alwavs 
eucountered  that  parish  rehef  catmot  be  given  without  chcckini: 
the  disposition  of  relations  or  friends  to  afford  assistance.  If  out-door 
relief  is  given,  it  is  not  regarded  as  being  equally  disgraceful  with 
in-door  relief;  and  those  who  would  rather  provide  for  their  relativi; 
themselves  than  seiid  him  to  the  workhouse,  will  withhold  aasistauce  if 
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they  think  that  an  allowance  will  be  given.  In  the  case  of  children,  on 
the  other  hand,  their  relatives  seem  to  regard  the  parish  school  as  a  fit 
place  of  residence  for  them,  and  will  not  come  forward  unless  they  hear 
that  the  guardians  propose  to  board-out  a  child  in  a  private  family.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that,  if  the  government  made  no  provision  for  the 
poor,  they  would  receive  much  more  assistance  from  their  relatives  and 
friends.  Private  charity  is,  no  doubt,  open  to  the  same  objection,  and 
those  who  have  the  management  of  hospitals  find  it  diflScult  to  prevent 
their  abuse  when  relief  is  given  to  out-patients  ;  but  as  the  resources  of 
private  charity  are  much  smaller  than  those  of  a  government,  it  has  less 
l)ower  of  doing  mischief,  and  its  abuses  are  more  easily  rectified.  The 
case  against  government  interference  in  this  matter  may  be  summarised 
in  the  statement  that  it  tends  to  encourage  the  pauperism  which  it  is 
intended  to  remove,  that  it  discourages  private  charity  by  making  people 
believe  that  ample  provision  has  already  been  made  for  the  poor,  and 
that  it  cripples  the  energy  of  the  government  by  encumbering  it  with  a 
new  task  in  addition  to  that  which  it  is  always  bound  to  perform. 

Another  function  which  many  governments  undertake  to  perform, 
though  it  never  has  been  contended  that  it  is  their  duty  to  do  so,  is  that 
of  conveying  letters.  The  first  establishment  of  regular  posts  was 
brought  about  by  the  necessity  which  the  rulers  of  an  extensive  territory 
experienced  of  having  some  means  of  transmitting  their  orders  to  all 
parts  of  their  dominions.  In  order  that  the  work  of  a  government  may 
be  carried  on  efficiently,  the  central  authority  most  have  some  means  of 
communicating  with  its  subordinates ;  and  a  government  does  not  depart 
from  its  duty  when  it  establishes  regular  communication  for  its  own 
purposes,  nor  even  when  it  diminishes  the  cost  of  transport  by  allowing 
such  of  its  subjects  as  choose  to  pay  for  it  to  make  use  of  it  for  their 
own  convenience.  But  when  it  has  once  been  found  that  by  allowing  its 
subjects  to  make  use  of  the  public  conveyances  a  revenue  may  be  obtained 
which  will  exceed  the  cost  of  transport,  a  temptation  which  few  govern- 
ments have  been  able  to  resist  is  held  out  to  establish  a  monopoly  in 
favour  of  the  State.  A  monopoly  having  once  been  established,  people 
become  accustomed  to  ha\ing  their  letters  conveyed  by  the  government, 
and  come  in  time  to  believe  that  this  is  the  best  and  only  convenient 
way  of  carrying  on  the  business,  until  it  requires  some  mental  effort  even 
to  imagine  that  letters  might,  like  other  things,  be  conveyed  by  private 
individuals  or  associations  quite  as  well  as  by  government  officials.  As 
a  sample  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  commonly  taken  for  granted  that 
governments  ought  to  undertake  to  convey  letters  for  their  subjects, 
I  may  cite  the  following  remarks  of  the  late  Mr.  McCuUoch : — *'The  con- 
veyance of  letters  by  post  is  one  of  the  few  industrial  undertakings  which 
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ere  better  luonnged  by  govcnuneDt  than  by  iiidiridnals.  It  is  aecottml 
the  eatisfaotoiy  workiag  of  Llie  post-«tBee  tliat  it  should  Ix;  condtipted  nitli 
'  the  greatest  rejrularity  and  precision,  and  that  all  the  departments  shouU 
be  made  Bubaervient  to  each  other,  aud  conducted  on  the  same  pirn. 
It  is  plain  that  such  rcetdts  could  not  he  obtained  in  any  esteiifiim 
oooutry  othcnviM  than  by  t!ic  agency  of  goremmcnt,  and  the  iiiterfncDce 
of  tha  latter  is  also  reqaired  to  make  arran^mente  for  th«  safe  wt 
ipeedy  conToyanco  of  letters  to  and  through  foreign  countries."  •  Sucfi 
arc  the  argomentA  which  he  considered  snfficicnt  to  justify  the  nmenl 
syBtcni,  bnt  there  is  not  one  of  them  which  does  not  aaaume  the  vvtf 
question  in  dispnte.  It  is  necessary,  he  says,  that  tlie  operations  of  (Ik 
poet^ffice  should  be  regular,  and  that  all  its  dcpartmeute  aliould  be  cob- 
dncted  on  the  same  plan  ;  bnt,  even  admitting  this,  it  only  follows  thai 
ft  single  organisation  would  lie  able  to  do  the  work  better  than  a  number 
of  Dompetitore — not  that  the  Government  ought  to  Btep  in  and  prevent 
competition  on  the  plea  th«t  if  tried  it  would  uot  8U(x;oed.  If  [he 
business  of  conveying  letters  were  thrown  oiien  to  public  competition,  il 
does  not  follow  that  many  would  engage  in  it.  Perhaps  one  laret 
company  would  be  able  to  satisfy  the  public  better  than  many  nn'tP 
ones,  aud  the  natural  elTect  of  competition  wonld  then  be  that  one  woald 
be  left  in  complete,  or  nearly  complete,  posseseiou  of  the  field.  If  it  did 
the  work  bust,  it  wonld  cot  need  a  monopoly  in  order  to  sc-curo  a  pr»lil, 
whUe  the  possibility  oE  cumpetitiou  would  act  as  a  valuable  security  to 
the  pubhc.  If  the  action  of  the  leading  company  were  defective  in  anj 
respect  or  in  any  part  of  the  coimtry,  rival  companies  might  be  estab- 
lished to  supply  the  defects,  and  the  mere  knowledge  that  competition 
was  possible  would  compel  the  managers  of  the  company  to  consider  the 
interests  of  the  public  as  well  as  those  of  the  shareholders  That 
private  compnnies  aud  individuals  are  capable  of  andertakiug  this 
business  is  shown  by  the  succees  which  they  have  attained  in  the  nnnlo 
gouB  buainesees  of  conveying  parcels  and  telegrams.  It  must  be 
remembered,  moreover,  that  much  of  the  work  «hich  is  snppoaed  to  U 
done  by  the  post-office  is  really  done  by  railway  companies  contractinff 
with  tho  office  for  a  certain  price,  and  they  would  he  quite  as  wilUng  to 
do  the  same  work  on  tho  eamc  terms  for  a  company.  Why  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Government  should  be  necessary  to  secnre  the  safe  and 
speedy  transmission  of  letters  abroad  McCulloch  does  not  explain,  ll 
post-offices  in  all  countriea  were  mani^ted  by  private  companies  therv 
would  be  no  more  difficulty  in  arranging  terms  for  the  transmisieii 
of  letters  from  one  country  to  another  than  there  is  in    the  case  of 

•  Timation  and  ttie  Taniliiig  S'jsVtm,  5vd  edition,  Pnrt  IL,  chap.  Tii,,  p.  319, 
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ordinary  merchandise.  Even  if  other  countries  entrusted  the  business  to 
their  governments  while  it  was  performed  in  England  by  a  private 
company,  it  would  still  be  easy  for  the  latter  to  enter  into  conventions 
which  would  answer  the  purpose  of  postal  treaties.  Foreign  govern- 
ments and  their  subjects  would  be  quite  as  anxious  to  receive  English 
letters  as  Englishmen  to  receive  letters  from  abroad,  and,  this  being  so, 
there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  framing  an  agreement  satisfactory  to  all 
parties.  Before  the  Enghsh  Government  bought  up  the  telegraph 
companies,  the  latter  had  no  difficulty  in  making  arrangements  for  the 
transmission  of  telegrams  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  is,  indeed,  more 
likely  that  commercial  companies  in  different  countries  should  be  able  to 
work  in  harmony  than  that  a  number  of  independent  governments 
should  be  brought  to  a  general  agreement. 

It.  is  not  necessary  to  go  further  than  McCulloch's  own  account  of  the 
post-office,  contained  in  the  very  chapter  of  which  the  above  quoted 
passage  is  the  commencement,  to  learn  how  very  little  ground  there  is 
for  the  belief  that  the  business  could  not  be  managed  by  private  enter- 
prise. Thus,  he  tells  us,  that — "  In  1784,  it  was  usual  for  the  diligences 
between  London  and  Bath  to  accomplish  the  journey  in  seventeen  hours, 
while  the  post  took  forty  hours ;  and  on  other  roada  the  comparative 
rate  of  travelling  of  the  post  and  stage  coaches  was  in  about  the 
same  proportion.  This  difference  in  point  of  despatch  made  a  very 
great  number  of  letters  be  sent  by  other  conveyances  than  the  mail :  the 
law  to  the  contrary  being  easily  evaded  by  giving  them  the  form  of 
small  parcels."  (p.  822.)  Thus,  the  very  writer  who  tells  us  that  the 
interference  of  the  government  is  necessary  to  secure  speed,  safety,  and 
regularity  in  the  despatch  of  letters,  confesses  that  at  no  very  remote 
jicriod  private  enterprise  was  able  to  outstrip  the  government  in  these 
respects,  although  weighted  with  the  heavy  disadvantages  of  legal 
IKjiialties  and  prohibitions.  It  will  be  said,  of  course,  that  tliis  is  an 
antiquated  example,  that  the  defect  has  now  been  remedied,  that  no 
system  can  be  perfect,  &c.  ;  but  the  point  which  deserves  attention  is 
that  the  defects  in  the  official  system  were  corrected  by  private  enter- 
prise, and  the  burden  of  proof  rests  on  those  who  contend  that  private 
enterprise  would  not  have  sufficed  to  do  the  whole  work  if  it  had  been 
loft  untrammelled.  In  order  to  select  examples  of  groBS  abuses,  it  is 
necessary  to  go  back  to  those  which  have  been  corrected,  for  these  alone 
will  be  generally  acknowledged  as  such,  while  if  any  fault  is  found  with 
the  present  management  of  a  system,  the  matter  is  sure  to  be  one  on 
which  conflicting  opinions  are  held,  and  the  objection  is  regarded  as  of 
little  value.  To  say  that  a  system  is  good  because  no  defect  can  be 
pointed  out  which  all  are  agreed  to  consider  such,  is  to  use  the  same  kind 
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of  fallacioQR  argument  ns  is  so  commonlj  employed  by  those  who  ul 
iipiinst  Home  Rule.  The  Irish,  it  is  said,  have  no  grievance  to  con 
plniii  of,  and  if  one  is  pointed  out  vUU-h  hw  bwn  already  redr«i«cd.  it  i 
said  thnt  IJomc  Itnle  is  unnMUEfiiiry.  whili-  ir  one  is  mentioned  iha 
which  they  atill  suffer  they  are  told  thut  it  is  not  a  grievance  at  all,  an 
the  fact  that  they  oonsider  it  one  ie  snfScient  reaaon  for  denying  thd 
the  power  to  goveni  thcmfleJvea.  For  twenty  years  befere  tfin  iutni 
duction  of  the  nniform  Bystem  miggested  by  Sir  Ron-land  Hill,  the  ne 
rorcime  of  the  post-office  remained,  acoording  tS)  McCiilloch,  practicall< 
Btationaiy,  and  there  can  be  little  donbt  that  a  large  immber  of  lettM 
were  sent  by  private  conveyances.  Had  there  been  no  monop'ilr  i| 
favour  of  the  govemmeut  it  would  have  bocn  l>oth  easy  and  prolitah) 
for  private  adventnrers  to  offer  their  services  t^i  the  public  at  a  lowfl 
rate,  and  to  compel  the  government  to  reduce  its  terms.  The  introdoo 
tion  of  the  penny  post  is  sopposed  to  atone  for  all  the  fanlla  wbidi  Um 
ofiioe  may  have  commitlfid,  and  to  be  an  impamlleled  benefit  to  tta 
country.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  this  important  meMiu^ 
though  it  prodnced  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  letters  posted 
was  followed  by  a  falling  off  in  the  net  revenue  of  the  poet-office.  The 
deficiency  had  to  he  made  np  in  some  way,  and  recourse  was  had  to  aa 
income-tax  which  is  now  resented  as  a  grievous  bnrden  by  the  vetr 
cinsscs  who  benefited  mo-it  by  the  reduction  of  postn^t.-,  fTfid  tlie  iv,iit- 
office  been  managed  by  a  private  company,  a  higher  rate  would  have  been 
resorted  to  when  it  was  found  that  the  adoption  of  a  low  one  reduced 
the  dividend,  and  the  poblie  would  at  most  have  had  to  pay  for  what 
they  got  at  its  true  value  instead  of  being  exposed  to  the  annovance 
which  is  almost  inseparable  from  the  income-tax.  The  choice  ivas  not 
between  retaining  the  old  rates  and  adopting  the  present  one,  for  there 
were  a  hundred  ways  in  which  the  old  system  might  have  been  improved 
without  any  sacrifice  of  revenue ;  hut  although  the  interests  of  the  public 
are  often  sacrificed  to  the  supposed  necessity  of  securing  a  large  revenue 
from  the  post-office,  there  was  not  bo  much  care  taken  at  this  important 
juncture  to  protect  the  revenue  as  would  have  lieen  taken  by  a  company 
to  secure  a  high  dividend. 

How  much  the  public  suffer  from  being  compelled  to  resort  to  a 
government  department  instead  of  to  private  capitalists  is  evinced  by  the 
state  of  the  law  with  regard  to  the  loss  of  articles  in  the  conree  of  tnas- 
mission  from  place  to  place.  When  an  individual  or  a  companr 
undertakes  to  carry  goods,  he  or  it  is  bound  to  carry  them  safely,  and  to 
make  good  any  lose  which  may  occur  through  the  carelessness  or  dis- 
honesty of  those  to  whose  custody  they  are  consigned.  But  when 
letters  are  committed  to  the  poet-office,  nobody  is  responsible  for  their 
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non-delivery,  unless,  indeed  the  actual  thief  can  be  detected.  It  is 
frequently  said  that  the  profits  of  the  post-office  arc  large  in  proportion 
to  the  capital  invested  in  it,  and  that  several  independent  companies 
would  not  make  so  much  out  of  the  business;  but  if  this  be  true,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  post-office  is  exempt  from  the  serious 
responsibility  of  being  obliged  to  pay  for  its  own  failures.  In  order,  as  it 
were,  to  make  a  pretence  of  insuring  safety,  the  regulations  of  the  post-office 
require  that  letters  containing  money  or  valuable  articles  should  be 
registered  ;  but  registration,  instead  of  being  a  benefit,  is  simply  a  burden 
to  the  public.  Though  a  fee  is  charged  for  registration,  the  post-office  is 
not  thereby  bound  to  replace  the  contents  of  the  letter  if  lost,  and  the 
system  rather  increases  the  risk  by  making  it  known  to  the  post-office 
officials  that  the  contents  of  the  letter  are  worth  taking.  It  has  been 
abundantly  proved  that  a  registered  letter  may  be  opened  and  robbed  of 
its  contents  and  yet  closed  up  again  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  detection. 
While  the  law  has  often  been  strained  in  order  to  inflict  heavy  penalties 
on  private  firms  and  companies  engaged  in  the  business  of  transporting 
goods,  this  gross  defect  in  tlie  law  relating  to  the  post-office  has  been 
allowed  to  remain  for  two  centuries  unremedied,  and  it  is  thought  of 
more  importance  to  increase  the  revenue  by  sheltering  a  department 
from  the  consequences  of  incompetence  than  to  improve  it  by  making 
it  responsible. 

There  is  another  business  with  wiiich  the  post-office  in  some  countries 
concerns  itself,  though  it  has  nothing  akin  to  the  conveyance  of  letters, 
that,  namely,  of  receiving  money  from  individuals  and  undertaking  to 
pay  it  back  again  at  another  time  or  place.  By  engaging  in  this  busi- 
ness, it,  to  some  extent,  does  the  work  of  bankers,  and  credit  is  often 
taken  for  the  benefit  which  it  thus  confers  oh  the  public.  But  before 
tlie  government  can  be  praised  for  what  it  thus  does  for  its  subjects, 
it  is  but  fair  to  ask  whether  it  interferes  in  any  other  way  to  prevent 
private  bankers  from  doing  the  work.  By  the  establishment  of  post- 
office  savings  banks,  a  place  is  provided  for  depositing  small  savings  with 
greater  security  than  private  banks  can  afford ;  but  these,  if  relieved  from 
various  restrictions  to  which  they  are  now  subject,  would  l>e  entitled  to, 
and  would  enjoy,  more  confidence  than  at  present ;  and  the  government 
which  promotes  security  with  one  hand  is  diminishing  it  with  the  other. 
Complaints  have  frequently  been  made  that  a  license  duty  is  charged  on 
the  establishment  of  branch  banks  in  such  a  manner  as  greatly  to  impede 
their  multiplication,  and  to  whatever  extent  this  is  the  case,  the  people  are 
deprived  of  the  means  of  depositing  their  savings  in  a  place  of  security. 
The  restrictions  which  have  been  placed  on  the  issue  of  notes  and  the 
amalgamation  of  banks,  and  which  have  been  considered  in  a  former 
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chapter,  tend  in  like  mnnncr  to  prevent  the  growth  of  bniikiti^,  an 
prcTfiit  private  enterprise  from  doing  what  the  government  now  no 
tak<»  to  do.  Ab  rcKards  the  trauEiaiaiiou  of  money  from  i>Iace  to  p] 
the  intcrTuroiice  of  the  govenimeut  is  more  decidedly  iujuriona. 
order  titat  himkcru  muy  undertake  tliie  busineea  tlicy  ought  Co 
allowed  to  cstulilitOi  bnuich  offices  wherever  they  pleasu,  irhereas 
preaeut  Uceusc  duty  ^'ntly  hinders  thcia  from  doing  bo,  white  it  bij 
in  no  corresponding  BdvaiitaKo  to  tlie  revenne.  That  private  enteip 
it  mpnhle  of  discharf^g  this  fiinctiou  is  shown  by  the  fiict  tliat  I 
diKuhargcd  by  the  banks  in  Sweden,  and  by  the  suoccss  whicb 
nttt-ndcil  the  ojKimtious  of  tlie  cheque  bnnk.  This  latter  institatj 
tliongh  the  extent  of  its  bugineas  has  not  been  sutGeient  to  enable  il 
pay  a  dividend,  liiu  yet  sniweeded  in  mipplyii^  the  public  wilii 
tnenns  of  transmitting  money  at  a  elieaper  rate  than  the  poet-offioe,  i 
the  ditTt-n'nee  would  be  very  nineh  greater  if  it  were  not  that  stw 
wen!  rcqiiirtd  on  chefines.  While  the  money-order  Bysteui,thongh  wori 
on  a  voBt  sunle,  shovi-s  generally  a  loss,  a  moderate  e;i:ti2n8ion  of  the  t^ 
tions  of  the  dieipie  iHink  would  yield  a  profit  to  the  Bharelioldera,  and 
the  same  time  famish  a  rtiveuue  to  the  govenunent  by  means  of  ataa 
There  ia,  CJiereforo,  very  little  reason  for  the  goremment  to  take  en 
to  Itaelf  for  discharging  the  functions  of  a  banker,  when  it  ia  at  < 
same  time  preventini.'  private  ndivrdanlw  fi-ora  Aouk^  the  work  mi 
more  efficiently. 

The  English  floveniment  has  so  long  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  i 
conveyance  of  letters,  aud  hn^,  on  the  whole,  worked  it  in  so  eatisfact^ 
a  manner,  that  it  may  naturally  Ijc  thought  that  the  beat  maxim  to 
applied  to  the  case  is  qiUeia  non  movere.  Even  Mr.  Sjiciiser,  who  1 
given  in  his  "  Social  Statics"  an  able  summary  of  the  rcnsons  which  shoi 
prevent  government  from  iuterfering  in  this  matter,  considers  that 
intervention  is  less  objectionable  in  this  departmcut  than  in  th 
of  religion  or  edncation,  as  it  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  a  curtAilmi 
of  individual  liberty  or  to  the  imposition  of  a  tar  for  other  purpo 
than  that  of  proteetiou.  In  a  later  work,  he  saj-a — "  I  am  not  about 
call  in  question  the  general  gat isfnc tori uess  of  our  postal  arranj^men 
nor  shall  I  i-oTitend  that  this  branch  of  state-oi^uisation,  now  wi 
eetahlished,  could  be  replaced  with  advautage.  Probably  the  t] 
of  our  social  structure  has  become  in  this  respect  so  far  fixed  thai 
radical  change  would  be  injurious."  "  There  are,  however,  other  cot 
tries  whore  the  poet-office  is  not  so  well  managed,  and  where  the  put 
might  gain  much  more  by  having  the  bnsiness  thrown  open  to  gene 

•  EasajB,  SciecWflc,  PoUlical,  and  SpccvilatiTe,  Vol.  IIL,  p.  169, 
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competition.  In  the  United  States,  for  instance,  the  privilege  of  frank- 
ing is  so  grossly  abused  as  to  produce  an  annual  deficit  in  the  post-office 
budget,  and  it  is  certain  that  this  practice  would  be  at  once  put  an  end 
to  if  a  company  were  allowed  to  take  over  the  business.  All  that  is 
needed,  in  order  to  prevent  the  inconvenience  which  might  result  from 
a  sudden  change  of  place,  is  to  declare  the  business  open  to  general 
competition,  and  to  leave  the  public  to  see  whether  the  government  or 
private  individuals  can  do  the  work  cheaper  and  better.  If  the  govern- 
ment were  still  able  to  maintain  its  ground,  there  would  then  be  no 
other  objection  to  its  continuing  to  discharge  the  function  than  that  it 
must  to  some  extent  impair  its  power  of  protecting  its  subjects  by 
undertaking  an  additional  task. 

Early  in  1870,  the  English  Goveniment  followed  the  example  which 
had  been  set  by  many  Continental  States,  and  undertook  to  convey 
telegrams  for  its  subjects.  This  proceeding  affords  a  good  example  of  the 
way  in  which  one  encroachment  leads  to  another.  Thus  the  government 
has  gone  beyond  its  functions  in  order  to  convey  letters,  and  we  are  now 
asked  what  reason  there  can  possibly  be  why  it  should  convey  letters 
which  does  not  equally  apply  to  the  case  of  telegrams.  The  minister 
who  first  proposed  the  scheme  said  that  he  would  not  ask  for  a  monopoly, 
in  order  that  the  department  might  be  stimulated  to  adopt  new  improve- 
ments ;  but  when  the  scheme  w^as  finally  adopted  by  the  legislature,  a 
monopoly  was  granted,  and  has  been  ever  since  maintained.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  in  a  case  of  this  kind  there  is  no  class  whose  interests  are 
bound  up  with  the  maintenance  of  free  competition,  and  who  might  be 
trusted  to  make  every  effort  in  their  own  defence.  The  only  class  which 
was  directly  interested  in  the  question  consisted  of  the  shareholders  and 
officials  of  the  telegraph  companies,  and  the  liberal  compensation  which 
was  awarded  to  them  was  quite  enough  to  prevent  them  from  opposing 
tlie  change.  The  compensation  was  indeed  too  liberal,  and  while,  on  the 
one  hand,  several  of  those  who  are  connected  with  submarine  telegraph 
companies  are  endeavouring  to  get  the  government  to  buy  their  cables 
at  an  equally  extravagant  rate,  the  government,  on  the  other,  has  been 
prevented  from  realising  so  large  a  profit  as  was  anticipated.  The 
telegraph-office  has,  like  the  post-office,  been  managed  well  enough  to 
give  general  satisfaction,  as  might  have  been  expected  in  so  business-like 
a  country  as  this,  where  the  people  had  already  had  experience  of  pri- 
vate competition,  and  could  easily  resort  to  it  again  if  the  government 
failed  to  do  its  work.  But  the  expectations  which  were  formed  respecting 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  change  have  not  been  realised.  Under 
the  present,  as  under  the  former  system,  it  often  happens  that  a  telegram 
arrives  later  than  a  letter  sent  off  at  the  same  time.    Under  the  present, 
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aa  under  tlie  former  eystcra,  the  iiuthorities  frequently  decline  to  eetaliliah 
ottioos  in  country  districts  where  there  is  not  buBineae  enough  to  make 
them  pay.  Though  the  recciptg  exceed  the  working  eipcnaea,  the  esccss 
is  not  enough  to  make  up  for  the  interest  on  the  money  borrowed  in 
flrder  to  purchase  the  wires,  and  instead  of  the  change  affording  a  relief 
to  the  taxpayers,  theymiist  be  paying  a  constantly  increasing  amount  in 
order  that  those  who  nae  the  telegraph  may  pay  leas.  Under  the  old 
Byst«ui,  tiiough  the  avenigc  charge  was  liigher  thanat  present,  it  was  lower 
in  the  caac  of  telegrams  sent  from  one  part  of  a  large  city  to  auotlier :  and 
here  again  there  has  merely  beeu  a  shilling  of  the  burden  from  one  class 
h>  another.  That  the  management  is  not  so  economical  as  formerly  may 
Iw  iiifurred  from  the  fact  that  the  working  expenses  which  under  the 
companies  araountfid  to  CO  per  c«nt.  of  the  receipts,  have  risen  under 
the  government  to  78,  78|,  8UJ  and  91j  per  cent.  It  is  true  that  the 
average  charge  having  been  reduced  to  little  more  thon  half  of  what  it 
waa,  the  cost  ofeacht«le,grammay  inreahty  be  about  the  same  as  before, 
bat  one  urgument  which  vas  used  in  favour  of  the  change  waa  that  nuity 
of  uianagcmeut  would  secure  a  reduction  of  espeuditare.  That  those 
who  USB  telegrams  hare  heueSted  by  the  reduction  of  the  charge  cannot 
be  doubtod,  but  it  is  not  equally  clear  that  tliey^voiild  not  have  dcrit'od 
M  great,  or  greater,  advantage  fkim  the  old  system  if  it  had  been  allowed 
to  continiie.  Curapetitinu  had  often  forcod  the  companies  to  r&liice 
their  rates,  and  if  the  process  had  been  allowed  to  contiune  they 
would  probably  by  this  time  have  reduced  their  rate  to  its  present 
amount,  and  there  nould  always  have  l)ecn  a  chance  of  their  reduc- 
ing it  still  lower.  When  the  eoi-ernment  took  over  the  telcjrraphs, 
a  hope  was  held  out  that  the  rate  would  after  a  time  be  lowered, 
but  such  an  improvement  seems  to  be  still  as  far  off  as  ever. 
Meanwhile,  there  is  the  fact  that  the  rate  lias  been  raised  ibr  messages 
between  different  parts  of  t!ie  same  town,  a  step  which  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  companies  would  ever  have  resolved  upon.  Much  is  said  about  the 
advantage  conferred  upon  trade  by  the  reduction  in  the  rate,  but  as  the 
government  has  had  to  l«ar  the  expense  of  cstabhsiiiiig  a  new  system, 
traders  are  obliged  to  submit  to  taxes  which  take  from  tliem  in  one  way 
what  they  have  gained  in  another.  Although  there  is  no  important 
difference  in  principle  between  the  case  of  the  submarine  telegraph  lines 
and  those  which  are  coufinod  to  these  islands,  the  former  are,  for  the 
preseut,  left  in  private  hands,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  long  be  so.  The 
chief  difference  between  the  two  cases  is,  that  while  the  former  can  only 
supply  the  wants  of  a  limited  class,  the  latter  may  obtain  custom  from 
the  general  pubhc  if  the  rales  are  only  made  low  enougli.  Experience 
has  shown  in  the  case  of  both  letters  and  telegrams  that  a  reduction  of 
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the  charge  on  those  exchanged  between  foreign  countries  has  no  percep- 
tible effect  in  increasing  their  number,  wlule  within  the  lunits  of  the 
same  country  a  reduction  is  sure  to  attract  a  new  class  of  customers. 
The  submarine  telegraphs  are  chiefly  used  for  conveying  political  news 
ibr  the  information  of  governments  and  newspapers,  and  commercial 
news  for  the  benefit  of  merchants,  and  in  both  cases  those  who  send  the 
telegrams  feel  them  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  almost  any 
expense.  A  reduction  of  the  rate  benefits  them  by  reducing  their 
expenditure,  but  does  not  make  them  send  more  messages  than  they 
would  otherwise  do,  but  it  is  different  in  the  case  of  inland  telegrams. 
It  is  well  known  that  as  soon  as  the  transfer  of  the  telegraphs  to  the 
government  had  been  completed,  there  was  an  enormous  increase  in  the 
business,  so  gi'eat,  indeed,  as  to  overtax  the  energies  of  the  department, 
and  to  produce  complaints  of  delays  and  mistakes  with  which  the 
newspapers  were  filled  for  some  weeks.  Cases  are  continually  occurring 
in  which  persons  who  do  not  often  make  use  of  the  telegraph  wish  to 
send  a  message  of  no  great  consequence  in  itself  but  which  must  be  sent 
quickly  if  it  is  to  be  of  any  use,  and  it  is  in  such  cases  that  a  low  rate 
makes  its  superiority  felt  ;  and  these  chance  customers  being  an 
extremely  numerous  body,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  new  system  has 
become  extremely  popular.  Formerly,  the  receipt  of  a  telegram  in  a 
private  house  was  always  the  occasion  of  some  alarm,  but  the  low  rate 
which  has  now  been  in  force  for  some  years  has  famiharised  the  public 
with  telegrams,  and  their  arrival  attracts  Httle  more  notice  than  that  of 
a  letter.  A  case  has  been  known  in  which  a  lady  telegraphed  to  her  maid 
to  send  her  a  copy  of  the  "  Times  "  which  she  had  left  behind  on  leaving 
home,  thus  paying  for  the  telegram  four  times  as  much  as  a  Iresh  copy  of 
the  newspaper  would  have  cost.  No  such  extension  of  the  business  could 
be  hoped  for  if  the  charge  for  foreign  telegrams  were  reduced,  and 
the  government  could  not  hope  to  obtain  any  great  popularity  by  taking 
over  the  submarine  cables  and  establishing  a  low  scale  of  charges. 
Those  who  advocate  such  a  step  have  therefore  nothing  to  urge  except 
the  benefits  which  it  would  confer  upon  trade,  and  these  are  of  a  very 
questionable  character.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  number  of  mes- 
sages would  be  very  much  increased  if  the  charge  were  reduced  to  a  half, 
or  even  a  third,  of  its  present  rate.  A  high  tariff  holds  out  a  great 
encouragement  to  the  practice  of  packing  telegrams  (i.e.,  using  such  a 
cypher  that  many  messages  may  be  sent  in  one),  but  it  does  not  prevent 
merchants  from  sending  as  many  as  their  business  requires.  If  they  are 
enabled  by  the  estabhshment  of  a  low  tariff  to  reduce  their  expenditure 
in  this  direction,  the  public  will  probably  not  receive,  and  would  certain- 
ly not  notice^  any  benefit  from  it>  as  it  would  only  affect  a  small  portion 
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of  the  cxpeuditaro  nLicli  eucli  braack  of  furuigit  trade  renders  neoeeeaij 
on  llic  part  of  those  v-ho  ctarj  it  on.  Thnt  the  ehnreholders  in  tin- 
tulcgniph  companies  should  Iw  anxious  to  trnnefer  their  properly  to  Lfac 
govemmBnt  is  not  to  be  vrondcred  at.  Not  only  have  they  the  prece- 
dent of  the  transfer  of  the  inland  telogrnpha  to  make  them  hope  that 
they  will  receive  for  their  property  much  more  than  it  is  worth,  hot 
they  would  bo  freed  fi-om  what  is  certainly  a  mo»t  harrasaing  situation. 
Comjietltion,  thongh  extremely  uscf^il  to  the  customers,  is  necessarily 
humiMing  to  the  producers  who  nre  engt^ed  in  it,  and  it  is  easy  lo 
uuderBtaiid  the  jealousy  n-ltli  which  au  old-established  telegraph  com- 
pany regards  every  rival.  The  liret  company  which  Bueceeded  in  layiug 
K  cable  auross  the  Atlantic  ouly  did  so  after  several  failures,  and  it  ig  no 
doubt  imrd  for  those  whose  energy  and  perseveranco  at  length  broiiglit 
U«i  work  to  completion  that  they  should  be  esposed  to  the  rivalry  of 
fresh  adventurers  who  have  ]>rofited  by  their  experience  and  wish  to 
iharo  the  reward  without  bearing  the  bnrdeu  and  heat  of  the  day.  It  is 
tantalising,  no  donbt,  to  find  that  as  soon  as  one  rival  liflfl  been  quieted 
by  amalgamation,  a  new  oue  atarta  nj),  and  the  cycle  of  ruiuous  competi- 
tion, compromise,  and  amalgamation  has  to  be  run  over  i^aiii.  Bat 
though  these  are  hardships,  they  are  not  greater  than  must  be  submitted 
to  in  every  other  branch  of  trade,  and  aa  no  one  is  obliged  to  embark  in 
this  particular  business,  no  one  has  much  right  to  complain  if  he  docs 
not  gain  as  much  as  he  expected  from  it.  It  is  often  said  that  there  is 
no  real  competition  because  ri^'al  companies  charge  the  same  rates  ;  but, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  has  been  a  great  reduction  of  charges  since  the 
first  cable  was  laid,  and  all  that  can  he  expected  from  competition  is  that 
it  should  cause  the  charge  to  the  cuatomera  to  be  reduced  aa  low  as  is 
consistent  with  the  profits  of  the  producers.  If  the  government  were  to 
purchase  the  cables,  it  might  in  the  first  instance  make  a  great  reduction 
in  the  charge,  but  the  public  would  have  no  security  that  another  reduc- 
tion would  be  made  at  any  future  time.  The  government  would  be  as 
auxions  to  secure  a  large  revenue  oa  a  company  would  be  to  pay  a  large 
dividend,  and  it  would  l>e  sheltered  by  o  monopoly  from  the  necessity  of 
altering  ita  rates  in  order  to  ensure  custom  as  well  as  of  adopting  im- 
provements in  the  system  of  working. 

In  the  same  way  as  it  is  contended  that  because  the  government 
conveys  the  letters  it  onght  to  convey  telegrams,  so  it  is  argued  that  it 
ought  to  convey  merchandise  and  persons  from  place  to  place,  and  as 
railways  now  afford  the  principal  means  of  conveyance,  the  government 
is  recommended  to  undertake  their  management.  It  cannot"  be  con- 
tended that  in  this  country  private  enterprise  is  incapable  of  constructing 
and  working  rulways,  for  they  have  been  in  private  hands  from  the 
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firsfc,  but  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  the  State  could  manage  them 
better.  Although  it  is  generally  found  that  when  a  government  competes 
with  private  traders  it  is  beaten  in  the  race,  it  is  still  maintained  that 
railways  would  be,  and  are,  better  managed  by  govenunents  than  by 
l)rivate  comjianies  ;  and  all  the  shortcomings  of  the  latter  are  adduced 
as  if  they  were  enough  to  prove  that  the  proposed  new  system  would  be 
better  than  the  old.  Although  it  is  proposed  to  give  a  monopoly  to  the 
government,  the  advocates  of  this  course  think  that  they  cannot  say 
anything  more  damaging  to  the  present  system  than  to  call  it  a  monopoly. 
They  tell  us  that  there  is  no  real  competition  between  railway  companies, 
Ijccause,  in  jwint  of  fact,  whei'ever  two  lines  connect  the  same  towns, 
the  scales  of  fares  are  sure  to  be  equal.  This  naturally  happens,  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  there  is  no  competition,  as  the  companies  still 
compete  in  the  speed  and  number  of  their  trains,  and  the  fact  that  there 
arc  two  lines  prevents  either  from  arbitrarily  raising  its  fares.  The 
essence  of  competition  is  that  the  price  of  the  product  or  service  should 
be  kept  down  to  the  lowest  figure  which  is  consistent  with  the  profit  of 
the  capitalist,  and  there  is  competition  where  all  the  rivals  charge  the 
same  price  just  as  much  as  where  their  prices  are  different.  The  cost  of 
production  is  more  liable  to  variations  than  the  cost  of  conveyance,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  convenience,  it  is  better  for  a  railway  company  to  keep  up 
the  same  scale  of  fares  for  a  considerable  time,  even  though  it  may  cause 
a  loss  ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  public  derives  some  benefit  from  the  actual 
and  possible  competition  of  different  companies.  When  one  company 
has  shown  itself  able  to  pay  a  high  dividend  for  several  years,  its  suocess 
tempts  enterprising  persons  to  start  a  rival  line  ;  and  though,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  telegraphs,  the  rivalry  may  end  in  amalgamation,  there  is 
always  a  chance  of  fresh  rivals  coming  forward.  Indirectly  there  may 
be  competition  between  different  railways  which  do  not  connect  the  same 
phices,  as,  for  instance,  between  those  which  start  in  different  directions 
from  London.  A  traveller  who  wishes  to  go  to  the  north  cannot  avail 
himself  of  the  southern  lines,  but  persons  whose  business  compels  them 
to  live  near  London  must  take  into  account  the  scale  of  railway  fares  in 
choosing  their  place  of  residence  ;  and  the  competition  of  the  companies 
for  this  suburban  traffic  must  establish  some  sort  of  equality  between 
their  fares.  To  say  that  railways  are  a  monopoly  is  hardly  more  true 
than  to  say  that  farming  or  cotton  manufacture  is  a  monopoly,  for  in 
both  cases  the  business  is  confined  to  those  who  choose  to  engage  in  it, 
tuid  in  both  cases  those  already  engaged  can  obtain  a  certain  advantage 
before  fresh  rivals  have  time  to  enter  the  field.  If  the  Government  were 
to  undertake  the  management  of  the  railways  it  would  establish  a  real 
monopoly,  and  those  who  advocate  such  a  course  do  not  explain  how  i^ 


would  be  better  for  the  pablii;  lliiui  the  uo-cfdled  monopolj  wliich  noil 
uxiEtb  IVe  ore,  indeed,  tuld  that  the  tiovenunent,  being  under  the 
control  of  the  [leople,  would  Ije  obliged  to  ooosult  the  people's  oonTcuiencc. 
but  the  eipcrieuct;  of  tiie  jioat-ofBce  does  uot  show  that  gorcmnieut 
oSicialfl  arc  less  difiposed  tlmti  |>rJT&te  coini>aiiic8  to  charge  high  r»t*»,  or 
to  tnako  ruxatious  nilcs.  Tlic  tiiitbority  of  parliiioieQt  has  sometimts 
proved  Bufllciant  to  provcDt  obnoxious  iunoratioiis  from  being  persisted 
in.  n(id  ei^eii  to  force  the  adoption  of  a  new  system  on  rehictant  uffii-iol^ 
bnl  the  gro«tcr  the  revenue  derived  from  the  railwnjs,  the  more  anniUiug 
the  miniBtry  will  be  to  riek  any  part  of  it  in  novel  experiments  ;  and  it 
IB  by  no  meana  an  easy  matter  for  parliament  to  carry  through  a  change 
iu  spit*;  of  the  opi>oeilion  of  the  officials  coneenied.  The  more  fonctiune 
the  iidiuiuiBtration  is  burdened  with,  the  more  difficult  it  becomes  for 
parliamtut  to  exercise  an  eflective  control,  and  the  greater  is  thii  danger 
that  the  more  important  ernes  will  be  sacrificed  to  the  less  important. 

Ab  iu  the  case  of  the  ttilcgruplis,  lui  argument  on  which  great  strcsg  is 
laid  by  tlioee  who  advocate  the  parcbaec  of  tfae  railways  by  the  IStotc, 
in,  ttial  unity  of  management  would  greatly  reduce  the  coat  of  working. 
Mr.  Lea,  who  brought  the  sutiject  before  the  House  of  Commons  on 
May  £Oth,  I8T3,  referred  to  the  raiUvaycleBriug-bouse,  where  he  had  been 
informed  more  than  a  thousand  clerks  were  employed,  chiefly  in  cnlcukt- 
ing  wtiat  payments  were  due  from  different  companies  to  each  other.  If 
all  the  railwaj^  belonged  to  the  State,  it  is  obvious  that  no  labour  of  this 
kind  would  be  any  longer  necessary,  and  the  clerks  might  be  employed 
in  some  more  useful  manner.  Much  waste  is  now  incurred  in  cases  where 
carriages  belonging  to  one  company  have  been  allowed  to  run  over  the 
lines  of  another,  but  are  not  allowed  to  be  used  by  the  latter,  but  must 
be  i-etumcd  empty.  All  this  would  cease  whenever  a  single  pro- 
prietor came  into  possession  of  all  the  lines,  and  there  would  doubtless 
be  a  lai^e  saving  under  the  head  of  law  expensea  which  now  represents 
the  cost  of  quarrels  between  different  companies.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  these  advantages  would  follow  from  amal- 
gamation, whether  carried  out  by  the  government  or  by  private 
agreement ;  and  that  amalgamation  baa  already  made  great  progresi, 
and  is  likely  to  make  much  more.  Many  of  the  large  lines  now  repro- 
Bcut  the  miion  of  more  than  thirty  small  ones,  and  the  process  has  been 
going  on  continually  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  legislature  to  prevent 
it,  jilthougli  there  are  many  objections  to  this  practice,  and  though  the 
legislature  was  fnlly  justified  in  trying  to  prevent  it,  it  possesses  so  many 
advantages,  both  tor  railway  ofiicialB  and  for  the  public,  that  means  are 
sure  to  be  found  for  continuing  it.  Only  a  tew  years  ago  a  scheme  was 
proposed  for  amalgamating  the  southeru  lines,  and  if  it  had  been 
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sanctioned  by  Parliament,  the  precedent  wonld  have  been  followed  in  other 
cases,  and  so  near  an  approach  would  have  been  made  to  unity  of 
management  that  there  would  have  been  small  reason  to  recommend 
State  purchase  in  order  to  obtain  it  completely.  Too  much  stress,  how- 
ever, should  not  be  laid  on  unity  of  management,  for  centralisation  has 
its  defects  as  well  as  its  advantages,  and  the  present  system  intrusts  the 
management  of  the  railways  to  a  number  of  persons  who  have  a  strong 
interest  in  doing  their  work  well,  while  the  proposed  change  would  hand 
it  over  to  a  body  of  officials  who  would  have  a  vast  system  to  control, 
and  would  have  no  strong  motive  to  do  their  best.  Although  all 
would  be  under  one  management,  yet,  as  the  managers  would  not 
have  the  same  interest  in  securing  economy,  there  would  be  as  much 
waste  from  carelessness  as  there  now  is  from  misdirected  zeal. 
The  cost  of  management  of  the  telegraphs  is  actually  greater  now 
that  they  are  in  the  hands  -of  a  public  office  than  it  was  when  they  were 
owned  by  several  companies.*  In  all  discussions  of  this  subject,  great 
stress  is  laid  on  the  frequency  of  railway  accidents  and  the  difficulty 
experienced  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  enforcing  the  adoption  of  proper 
precautions.  Mr.  K.  B.  Martin,  for  instance,  who  advocates  the 
purchase  of  the  railways  by  the  State,t  cites  several  passages  from  the 
reports  made  to  the  Board  after  various  accidents,  in  which,  of  course, 
each  particular  accident  is  ascribed  to  some  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
company,  and  he  seems  to  suppose  that  these  are  enough  to  show  that 
some  more  efficient  control  is  required.  But,  without  impugning  the 
ability  of  the  officials  who  make  these  reports,  it  may  still  be  doubted 
whether  their  evidence  is  sufficient  to  establish  a  general  charge  of  care- 
lessness against  railway  officials.  When  one  of  them  is  sent  down  to 
report  on  the  cause  of  a  particular  accident  it  is  his  duty  to  give  his 
opinion,  and  he  may  be  quite  correct  in  assigning  a  particular  cause  for 
it.  But  in  matters  of  this  sort  there  is  room  for  differences  of  opinion 
among  persons  equally  competent  to  judge,  and  railway  officials  cannot 
be  blamed  for  acting  on  the  advice  of  their  own  engineers,  though 
it  may  be  contrary  to  that  of  those  who  are  consulted  by  the  Board  of 
Trade.  The  opniions  of  the  latter  carry  more  weight  with  the  public, 
]»crhaps  because  they  are  only  made  known  after  an  accident  when  it  is 
certain  that  some  mistake  has  been  made,  and  railway  directors  say  that 
they  find  it  useless  to  make  any  reply  to  official  censures.  But  it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  great  care  is  not  taken,  because  each 
accident  shows  that  somebody  has  not  done  his  duty.    Whatever  system 

♦  See  Mr.  Jevons'  Article  on  Post  Office  Telegraph,   "  Fortnightly  Review," 
December,  1876. 
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were  adopted  it  ironld  still  have  to  lie  worked  by  hmnaQ  beiogB,  ■ 
nothing  can  be  more  unreaaonable  than  to  frappose  that  becanse  one 
qmtom  haa  failed  tlu-ongh  hiimnn  fall iljility,  another  Bystem  would  be 
certaiQ  to  euoceod.  Unpiiuctuality  is  coiimionly  denounced  as  the  most 
prolific  cause  of  occtdeiitA,  and  it  is  ui^fed  that  severe  penalties  on  the 
former  would  afford  the  beet  means  of  preventing  the  latter.  It  is 
quite  right  that  railway  oompaniee  should  be  made  regpoTiBtblc  for  but 
loBB  which  paasengera  incur  tliixingh  nn punctuality,  for  they  have  con- 
tracted to  convey  people  to  a  given  place  at  a  given  time,  and  the  Suie 
ahould  enforce  the  fulfilment  of  this  as  of  other  contracts.  If  it  were 
made  a  simple  and  easy  matter  to  sue  companies  for  compenBation  for 
any  loffl  occasioned  by  unptmctnality  the  practice  would  no  doubt  bf 
tthecked  and  the  convenience  of  the  puhlic  greatly  promoted.  But  if 
severe  penalties  were  imposed,  the  public  would  probably  find  that  they 
lost  more  than  they  gained  by  greater  punctuality,  for  the  coiiseqnence 
would  be  that  the  companies  would  lie  obliged  to  allow  the  maiimnm 
instead  of  the  average  time  for  the  journey,  and  the  great  advantage 
of  speed  would  be  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  regularity,  which,  after 
all,  could  not  always  be  secured.  The  slower  trains  of  Continental 
railways  do  not  always  keep  their  times  as  itisoHen  erroneously  supposed 
that  they  do,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  those  who  advocate  State  contn-I 
for  the  sake  of  safety  do  not  enter  into  a  comparison  between  the 
private  railways  of  England  and  the  State  railways  of  Germany. 
Experience  does  not  teach  us  that  the  control  which  the  goTemment 
exercises  over  the  navy  is  enough  to  prevent  loss  of  life.  The  loss  of 
the  "  Captain "  in  1870,  the  most  serious  disaster  which  has  beiallcn 
the  English  navy  for  several  years,  was  directly  brought  about  by  that 
very  deference  to  pnblic  opinion  which  is  spoken  of  as  such  a  great 
advantage  in  the  management  of  government  business.  The  ship  was 
bnilt  on  what  tnmed  out  to  be  an  unsound  plan,  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  the  ofBcial  whose  business  it  was  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  different 
systems  of  construction,  and  in  order  to  satisfy  outside  critics.  The 
indifference  of  railway  companies  to  new  inventions  and  hostile  cri- 
ticisms is  often  made  a  subject  for  jests  and  complaints,  but  it  is  better 
than  the  weeiknesB  which  adopts  nnsfife  plans  merely  in  order  to  quiet 
troublesome  complaints.  If  the  English  Government  were  to  undertake 
the  management  of  the  railways,  it  would  most  probably  claim  the  aamc 
irresponsibility  which  has  hitherto  been  conceded  in  the  case  of  the  post- 
office  and  the  telegraphs ;  and  there  would  then  be  even  less  indncement 
than  at  present  to  railway  officials  to  do  their  woi'k  punctually  and  ivell. 
Under  the  present  system,  a  railway  accident  affects  the  dividend  of  a 
f  articular  company,  but  it  does  no  harm  to  the  country  at  large  -  but  if 
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all  the  railways  belonged  to  the  State,  the  revenue  would  be  affected  by 
every  serious  accident,  and  the  government  would  be  sure  to  come  in  for 
some  share  of  unpopularity.  Already  there  is  mischief  enough  due  to  a 
necessity  of  maintaining  public  dockyards  for  the  use  of  the  navy.  At 
the  last  two  general  elections  the  dockyard  towns  returned  members 
opposed  to  the  government  of  the  day,  and  throughout  the  country 
successive  ministries  have  been  denounced  and  have  certainly  lost 
votes  on  account  of  simply  performing  their  duty  in  reducing  the  cost  of 
the  dockyards.  With  so  large  a  system  as  that  of  the  railways  of  the 
United  Kingdom  difficulties  and  disputes  are  sure  to  arise,  and  when- 
ever the  ministry  decide  against  the  wishes  of  a  small  section  they 
are  sure  to  lose  more  by  offending  an  interested  minority  than  they  gain 
by  attending  to  the  welfare  of  an  indifferent  majority.  Mr.  Lea  thinks 
this  a  matter  of  no  importance,  and  that  the  government  is  better  able 
to  deal  with  questions  of  work  and  wages  than  the  companies.  When 
treating  of  this  subject  in  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
says : — "  Then  my  honourable  friend,  the  member  for  Rochester,  referred 
to  the  difficulties  of  controlling  the  operatives,  and  talked  of  gigantic 
unions  and  strikes.  I  say  we  have  as  much,  and  more,  fear  of  that  at 
the  present  time.  And  who  is  there  so  proper  to  deal  with  that  as  the 
government,  who  would  be  compelled  to  see  that  justice  was  done  to  the 
employes  as  well  as  the  public,  and  who  would  have  the  power  of  control- 
ling such  organisation  as  might  exist.  But  what  are  the  facts  of  the  case  ? 
We  have  had  strikes  amongst  engine-drivers  and  porters,  but  when 
have  we  ever  had  a  strike  amongst  dockyard  men  or  any  other  govern- 
ment servants  ?"  *  If  we  have  not  yet  heard  of  a  strike  amongst  dock 
labourers,  we  have  had  one  among  telegraph  clerks,  and  another  among 
the  Metropolitan  Police.  The  latter  was  called  a  mutiny,  and  punished 
as  such ;  but  a  mere  change  of  name  cannot  alter  the  &ct,  nor  prove 
that  the  government  can  manage  its  dealings  with  its  employ^  better 
than  a  private  company  can.  We  have  had  something  like  a  strike 
among  post-office  sorters,  and  the  greater  the  number  of  functions 
which  the  government  undertakes,  the  greater  is  the  risk  of  incurring 
odium  through  acts  which  would  pass  unnoticed  if  done  by  private 
individuals.  The  whole  community  is  injured  when  a  ministry  whose 
general  policy  satisfies  the  country  is  forced  to  resign  by  a  clamour 
raised  against  acts  for  which  the  ministers  are  nominally  responsible  but 
of  which  they  can  know  but  little  and  cannot  avoid  sanctioning  without 
a  gross  breach  of  duty.  If  every  railway  accident  is  to  be  made  an 
exc  1.S3  for  attacking  the  mi  listry  in  the  same  way  as  a  naval  disaster  now 

♦  "  Puroh.ise  o    the  Railways  by  the  State/*  p.  25. 
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i%  it  18  (ilaiD  that  modi  of  the  time,  both  of  the  t 
meat,  niU  be  n-asted  in  fntile  cliBci»ioii£,  tg  the  exclnsion  of  reallj 
Import&Dt  tuattcn  couccrning  ibc  dcfeuw  of  [ho  amntrj,  and  the  sdmin- 
Utration  of  jnotio?. 

The  c)aQstiou  asnuncfi  a  diffi^ieut  iHi|ioct  tn  diffcreDt  conntrim,  ami 
there  loa;  be  npecial  rvosooii  wb;  the  govenunenC  of  one  coontrj-  EhunU 
nndurtake  the  management  of  railways  wliich  do  not,  a{^]j  to  otben, 
The  policy  of  the  ludian  Government  in  gnaranteeing  a  oertaia  profit  to 
nulwaj  oompanies  is  defended  on  the  ground  of  military  neccfflity  ;  and, 
if  it  be  tmc  that  the  constniction  of  a  sjr&tem  of  railtrays  makes  it  easier 
to  suppreaa  an  inauTTcclion,  it  can  hanltj-  be  said  that  the  Qovwnmeiil 
IB  exceeding  its  functions  in  adopting  this  policy.  Bat  it  maj  bo  dotibud 
vhetber  Indian  roilirays  aiford  much  assistaaoc  to  trade,  and,  as  thev  arr, 
with  ttvo  or  three  cjeeptions,  a  aource  of  expense  to  the  Government, 
tnukrs  and  the  oomuiuuity  at  largi;  must  loee  as  much  by  paying  higher 
taxus  as  they  gain  hy  cbeaj)  trau^rt.  In  Australia,  where  it  is  a  com- 
mon practioe  for  the  Stat«  to  oonstract  and  manage  railivnyB,  the  peut-le 
are  made  the  victims  of  an  unomit  of  jobbery  which,  if  not  greater  tluin 
what  prevails  in  England,  is  more  injurions  to  the  whole  oommimity. 
Ur.  TroDope  has  given  ns  an  instance  of  the  way  in  which  paLlic  money 
is  squandered  in  New  Zealand.  A  proposal  wes  made  for  a  railwav  in 
tilt  S-.nitliL'ni  pruTLiipy.  tliri.-i.'  !iii:idri.'d  iiiili.'s  Vni'^,  but  th^  XurtlKTti 
membcra  of  Parliament  refused  to  support  it  unleae  their  province  te- 
ceived  a  railway  alao.  When  they  were  told  that  the  popnlation  of 
their  province  was  only  one-tenth  of  that  of  the  Southern,  they  still 
insisted  that  tbey  ought  to  have  a  railway  of  proportionate  length,  and 
a  line  was  accordingly  built,  thirty  miles  long.  It  is  practically  useless, 
for  the  merchandise  which  might  supply  it  has  to  be  brought  from  a 
great  distance  by  horses  or  bullocks,  and  it  is  not  worth  while  to  transfer 
it  to  the  railway  when  the  journey  is  nearly  done.  Mr.  Trx^ope  visits 
it,  and  on  asking  ivhether  it  paid  its  expenses,  was  told  that  it  did  not 
even  pay  for  the  grease  used  on  the  carriage- wheels.  There  are  maur 
branch  lines  in  Euglaud  the  working  esjMnses  of  which  exceed  the 
receipts,  but  these  are  generally  constructed  at  the  expense  of  individuals 
who  live  in  the  neighbourhood  and  gain  iu  convenience  what  they  lose 
in  money,  and,  at  all  events,  whoever  loses  has  entered  into  the  risk  of 
his  own  accord.  One  consequence  which  would  follow  from  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  railways  by  the  State,  should  snch  a  course  ever  be  resolved 
on  in  this  country,  may  bo  thought  worth  pointing  out.  It  would  be 
necessary  to  compensate  all  the  holders  of  sharea  and  debentnres,  and 
the  simplest  way  of  doing  so  would  be  to  create  a  large  amoiint  of  con- 
sols or  some  similar  stock.    The  present  value  of  the  raUways  is  compnted 
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at  fifteen  milliards,  and  as  the  interest  on  this  enormous  sum  would 
have  to  be  paid  by  the  Bank  of  England  instead  of  by  private  and 
joint-stock  banks  as  is  now  done,  the  latter  would  be  at  once  deprived 
of  a  great  part  of  their  business.  The  private  banks,  which  even  at 
present  are  losing  ground,  would  probably  suffer  so  much  from  the 
change  that  many  of  them  would  be  wound-up  or  amalgamated,  and  a 
further  stimulus  would  be  given  to  the  movement  which  is  now  bringing 
banking  into  the  hands  of  joint-stock  companies. 

The  object  of  the  preceding  remarks  has  been  to  show  cause  why  the 
government  should  not  undertake  certain  functions  which  have  often 
been  assigned  to  it.  It  must  not  be  thought,  however,  that  because 
State  interference  in  these  matters  is  injurious  it  is  therefore  possible  to 
dispense  with  government  altogether.  On  the  contrary,  the  more  the 
action  of  government  is  restricted  to  the  single  task  of  protecting  its 
subjects,  the  more  benefit  will  they  derive  from  it  and  the  more 
thoroughly  will  its  work  be  done.  In  order  that  every  subject  may 
really  obtain  protection  from  the  government,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
latter  should  either  have  the  power  of  obtaining  labour  gratis,  or  should 
be  furnished  with  the  means  of  hiring  as  many  servants  as  it  requires. 
Both  these  courses  are  adopted  by  different  governments,  but  the  latter 
is  resorted  to  more  and  more  frequently  as  civilization  advances.  In  one 
respect,  indeed,  modern  nations  are  now  returning  to  the  ancient 
practice,  and  instead  of  hiring  volunteers  to  perform  military  service, 
are  now  compelling  all  able-bodied  citizens  to  undergo  a  military  training 
and  to  serve  in  the  field  when  required.  In  England,  where  this  innovation 
has  not  yet  been  adopted,  it  naturally  meets  with  little  favour,  and  is 
denounced  as  a  great  interference  with  liberty.  But  whatever  objection 
may  be  justly  made  to  the  practice  of  universal  conscription,  it  cannot 
be  maintained  that  a  government  which  enforces  it  is  exceeding  its 
projjer  functions.  In  order  that  a  government  may  protect  its  citizens 
it  must  be  able  to  protect  itself,  and  it  may  fairly  call  upon  them  to 
make  whatever  sacrifices  are  necessary  to  defend  it  against  attack 
whether  from  within  or  from  without.  As  far  as  liberty  is  concerned,  it 
is  just  as  much  infringed  by  taxing  a  subject  in  order  to  pay  for  the 
support  of  a  standing  army  as  it  is  by  exacting  military  service  from 
him.  In  both  cases  the  government  may  reasonably  say  to  the  citizen 
who  would  refuse  the  demand,  that  if  he  will  not  protect  the  State,  the 
State  will  not  protect  him,  and  they  offer  him  the  choice  between 
submission  and  outlawry.  Recent  experience  has  shown  that  a  State 
which  has  adopted  universal  conscription  is  more  than  a  match  for  any 
State  of  equal  size  which  has  not  adopted  it,  and,  this  being  so,  it  is  almost 
inevitable  that  when  one  country  has  set  the  example  all  its  neigbboiUB 


Bhould  follow  it.  Al  all  erents.  whaUtver  may  bo  tboaght,  of  tho  qncEtion 
as  one  of  expediency  there  is  nothing  nnjust  or  tyrannical  is  taking 
Bach  a  cotme.  In  conntriea  where  military  service  is  optioDal,  there  an 
m&ny  duLiea  which  citizens  are  required  to  perform  without  receiving 
any  payment,  such  as  Bcrving  on  jarlee  and  actin,^  as  magistrates,  and 
English  law  even  requires  all  citizens  to  aid  the  police  in  seiuug 
ofTenders  on  penalty  of  being  themselves  imprisoned  if  they  refuse  to  du 
flo.  But  although  many  services  may  thus  be  rendered,  as  it  were,  ia 
kind,  it  is  impossible  that  all  tlic  work  of  tbe  government  should  be  done 
hy  unpaid  officials.  The  duties  of  many  offices  are  such  that  bhoae  who 
hold  them  mii§t  give  up  their  whole  time  to  their  performance  and 
cannot  labour  to  support  themselves ;  and  it  is  therefore  Decessary  that 
the  rest  of  tbe  community  should  support  them.  Soldiers  who  are  lo 
serve  in  a  short  campaign  may  be  compelled  to  do  eo  ut  their  own 
expense,  but  when  conscripts  are  kept  in  barracks  for  thr^e  yeare  tlK 
State  must  make  itself  answerable  for  the  expense  of  feeding  and  dotfaing 
them.  It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  provide  mihtai;  storu 
and  other  articles  required  by  the  govemmeut  by  simplj  ordering  the 
manufacturers  to  make  as  much  as  was  wanted  aud  to  eopply  it  without 
charge.  To  exact  such  large  quantities  from  a  particular  cla£s  merely 
because  it  happened  to  poBsess  the  necessary  skill  for  producing  the 
arlidcB  in  question,  would  be;  to  impose  a  very  hoiivy  aud  unfair  burden. 
and  if  such  a  policy  were  persisted  in  it  would  defeat  its  own  end  by 
mining  the  manufacturers  who  were  the  victims  of  it.  As,  therefore,  it 
u  necessary  that  the  government  should,  in  some  way  or  other,  be 
provided  with  a  revenue,  it  remains  to  be  considered  what  are  the  most 
convenient  methods  of  providing  it.  This  question  depends  in  some 
measure  on  the  functions  which  a  govermneat  is  expected  to  perform. 
When  it  undertakes  to  convey  letters  for  its  subjects  it  ciui  mtjce  them 
pay  for  the  service  by  simply  fixing  a  charge  for  conveyance  and 
refusing  to  take  letters  which  are  not  paid  for.  When  it  undertakes  to 
provide  it«  sabjects  with  education  it  can  pay  itself  by  compelling  all 
parents  who  make  use  of  its  schools  to  pay  such  fees  as  will  reimburse 
the  expenditure  incurred  in  constructmg  and  maintaining  them.  In 
such  cases  there  is  no  need  of  a  theory  of  taxation,  for  the  cotisnmers  are 
simply  left  to  provide  as  they  can  the  meuis  of  paying  for  a  particular 
service.  It  has  been  suggested,  and  Adam  Smith  has  countenanced  the 
suggestion,  that  the  cost  of  administering  justice  might  be  provided  for 
in  the  same  way  by  charging  fees  to  the  suitors.  It  ia  perfectly  true, 
aa  Adam  Smith  says,  that  the  fees  of  the  judges  and  other  officials  of 
the  law  courts,  form  but  a  small  part  of  the  expenses  of  a  law- 
■oit,  aiul  that  the  mnch  greater  part  which  is   absorbed   by  legal 
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advisers  and  advocates  is  usually  bome  by  the  suitors  themselves.  But 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  position  of  those  who 
apply  to  a  court  for  justice  and  those  who  wish  to  consume  a  com- 
modity, or  to  obtain  any  ordinary  service.  As  a  rule,  it  is  right 
that  those  who  require  to  obtain  either  the  one  or  the  other 
should  pay  for  it,  as  they  are  the  persons  benefited  by  it ;  but  a  person 
who  applies  for  redress  to  a  law-court  is  not  the  one  who  derives  most 
benefit  from  the  protection  of  the  government  but  the  one  who  has 
been  least  protected,  since  he  has  suffered  an  injury  from  which  the 
government  was  bound  to  defend  him.  To  make  those  who  have  been 
injured  bear  the  expense  of  redressing  their  own  wrongs  is  to  aggravate 
instead  of  relieving  their  distress,  and  to  throw  the  burden  upon  those 
who  are  least  able  to  bear  it.  It  is  much  as  if  an  insurance  company 
should  refuse  to  replace  a  house  that  has  been  burnt  down  unless  the 
insurer  will  pay  them  over  again  for  doing  what  they  have  bound  them- 
selves to  perform.  It  is  singular  that  sixty  years  after  Bentham's 
vigorous  protest  against  law  taxes,  the  practice  should  still  be  retained 
of  compelling  litigants  to  pay'fees  on  applying  to  our  law  courts  for 
redress  of  grievances.  It  may  be  thought  that  as  the  defeated  party  is 
ordered  to  pay  the  costs,  the  party  who  is  in  the  right  suffers  no  loss  ; 
but,  in  fact,  there  are  many  cases  in  which  the  loser  is  unable  to  pay 
and  the  winner  is  held  responsible,  while  there  are  many  which  are  com- 
promised and  each  side  has  to  pay  its  own  costs,  and  there  must  be 
many  more  in  which  persons  are  deterred  from  going  on  with  a  suit  by 
the  amount  of  the  preliminary  expenses  which  must  be  undergone  before 
the  case  is  decided.  Instead  of  throwing  on  the  suitors  the  whole 
expense  of  maintaining  the  law  courts  the  government  ought  to  relieve 
them  from  the  very  heavy  burden  to  which  they  are  now  subjected  by 
being  made  to  pay  the  fees  of  their  solicitors  and  counsel.  The  govern- 
ment cannot  be  said  to  protect  its  subjects  when  it  only  affords  redress 
to  those  who  are  able  and  willing,  after  having  suffered  an  injury,  to 
incur  a  heavy  expense  for  the  sake  of  redressing  it.  In  some  cases, 
indeed,  as  in  those  of  murder,  theft,  and  a  few  other  offences  which  are 
regarded  as  more  particularly  dangerous  to  society,  the  government  does 
undertake  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  prosecution ;  but,  even  here,  the 
scale  of  payment  is  often  too  low  to  secure  that  the  work  should  be 
efficiently  done,  and  in  those  numerous  and  expensive  cases  which  occupy 
most  of  the  time  of  the  superior  courts  the  suitors  have  to  bear  the 
whole  of  the  expense.  The  question  is  not  free  from  difficulty,  for  if  the 
government  has  to  pay  it  will  naturally  fix  a  moderate  scale  of  payment, 
while  the  suitors,  if  conducting  their  own  case,  can  obtain  the  ablest 
counse  by  offering  high  fees,  and  many  would  probably  prefer  to  run 
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Bach  a  risk  for  the  hope  of  winning  the  case.  But  whatever  pmcticsl 
difficulties  thcr^  may  be  in  the  waj,  some  means  ought  to  be  found  of 
OTercoming  them  and  of  rendering  legal  protection  something  more 
than  the  mere  name  which  it  must  bo  wheii  it  is  denied  to  all  v\w\'i 
those  ivho  arc  rich  enough  to  disregard  expense.  In  the  case  of  prutuc- 
tion  by  force  of  arms  against  foreign  aggression  it  would  be  irnpowihle 
for  the  government  to  charge  for  the  service  whenever  aad  in  proiwrtion 
SB  it  IB  liimishcd  to  its  subjecte,  for,  in  order  that  such  protection  mnj 
Iw  of  any  use,  an  army  miiat  be  maintained  in  time  of  peace,  and  when 
wiu"  comes  the  inliabitants  of  the  invaded  districts  are  quit«  nnable 
to  bear  the  exixmse  of  protecting  themselves,  and  it  mnst  be  borne  br 
the  rest  of  the  country.  A  reveuuc,  therefore,  must  be  provideil  in 
some  way,  and  the  position  of  a  government  is  so  different  from  that  o! 
private  individuals  that  it  must  resort  to  pecnliar  metho<!B  in  order  to 
obtain  it.  A  private  tiiider  has  only  to  6x  a  certain  charge  for  lh« 
Bcrvioe  which  he  renders  to  his  customers,  and  can  leave  them  to  proviiI« 
the  money  ns  best  they  can.  A  charitable  society  can  leave  ita  suh- 
Bcribers  to  decide  how  ranch  they  will  give  and  the  time  and  manner 
of  giving  it.  But  neither  of  these  coursee  is  open  to  a  government. 
which  must  support  itself  at  all  hoEards,  and  can  neither  allow  its  sub- 
jeots  to  disjicnsc  with  its  services  when  they  please,  nor  place  itnelf  in 
tile  i)reairioufi  cuuditiuu  ol"  all  Irodies  which  depend  on  voluntary  btncrci- 
lencc.  In  the  heat  of  ii  civil  wai-,  very  large  amtributions  have  ofttu 
been  made  by  partiaaus  of  their  own  free  will ;  but,  even  in  such  cases, 
private  generosity  has  always  proved  unequal  to  the  burdcu  of  supporting 
the  war,  and  the  party  which  depends  upon  it  is  sure  to  yield  to  that 
which  am  rely  on  methodical  taxation.  As  it  is  Jieceasary  to  resort  to 
taxation  of  some  kind,  the  question  of  tlie  best  method  or  metliodi 
of  doing  so  is  of  great  importance,  and  will  he  considered  in  the  tnii 
following  chaptore. 


CHAP.  II.— DIRECT  TAXATION. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  TAXATION — LEGACY   DUTIES — INCOME   TAX — ^TAXES   OX 
HOUSES — ^TAXES   ON   LUXURIES — ^LICENSE  DUTIES — TAXES  ON 

COMMERCIAL  TRANSACTIONS. 

The  object  to  be  kept  in  view  in  all  systems  of  taxation  is  that  of 
taking  nothing  from  the  taxpajera  bejond  what  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  support  the  government,  and  avoiding  all  interference  with  the 
industry  of  the  country  and  with  the  ways  in  which  people  would  spend 
their  money  if  they  were  untaxed.  An  ideal  tax  would  produce  no  more 
inconvenience  to  those  who  had  to  pay  it  than  a  payment  of  equal 
amount  for  any  service  which  they  wished  to  obtain.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  that  any  tax  should  attain  this  perfection,  much  less  that  a  large 
revenue  should  be  derived  from  a  number  of  taxes  all  perfect  in  this 
respect,  and  all  that  can  be  hoped  for,  is,  that  the  least  objectionable 
taxes  should  be  retained,  and  that  the  whole  system  of  taxation  should 
be  so  planned  as  not  to  inflict  any  heavy  burden  on  the  people  without 
absolute  necessity.  But,  in  order  to  attain  even  this,  it  is  well  to  bear 
in  mind  the  characteristics  of  a  perfect  tax,  in  order  that  any  tax  which 
is  established  or  proposed  may  be  tried  by  certain  fixed  canons,  and  its 
merits  or  defects  at  once  perceived.  Adam  Smith  has  laid  down  four 
fundamental  maxims  respecting  taxation  which  are  admirably  fitted  to 
serA'c  for  a  test  of  this  kind.  First,  a  tax  should  press  upon  every 
citizen  in  proportion  to  his  abihty  to  pay.  Second,  there  should  be  no 
uncertainty  as  to  the  amount  which  each  person  may  be  called  on  to 
contribute.  Third,  it  should  be  levied  at  the  time,  and  in  the  manner 
most  convenient  to  the  contributors  ;  and,  lastly,  it  should  take  as  little 
as  possible  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  beyond  what  it  brings  into 
the  Treasuiy.  Even  the  first  of  these  rules  is  very  difficult,  or  rather 
impossible,  to  apply,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  give  any  completely  satisfactory 
explanation  of  its  meaning.  In  what  sense  is  it  true  that  two  persons 
who  have  equal  incomes  are  equally  able  to  bear  taxes  ?  And,  'if  a  dis- 
tinction is  to  be  made  between  life  annuities  and  incomes  derived  from 
land  or  investments,  how  is  the  value  of  each  class  of  incomes  to  be 
calculated  ?  What,  again,  is  to  be  done  in  order  to  establish  an  equality 
between  large  and  small  incomes  in  the  matter  of  taxation  ?  It  is  often 
contended  that  a  labourer  who  pays  a  tax  of  10  per  cent,  on  his  wages 
makes  a  greater  sacrifice  than  a  millionaire  who  pays  an  equal  proportion 
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« /|,'  ».i-.'  ',!  '/h'f  I lu-rA:-  v.\,'i  '.vorii'I  r;;ii]y  jiaj  the  tax;  but  even  in  such 
•I  '  :i.-^ ,  iJi/ji*;^  i.li<  JJili'/iifMH.  ;vo-ii'l  hiiJi]»]y  l^-' futile,  not  oppressive  or 
ijiijiiiti.  'Ill*  jii'/j,'i}'.;J  'if  u  ^jni/1  II  ut';d  tux  to  increiusc  in  proportion  to  a 
|i'  fjv.n'.i  Auilili  iiji|i»:;ihM  a  th-Hirt:  Ut  lint:  jTovcniiiRiit  as  a  machinery  for 
ii  iliii-..ini('  ili»  iiKMjriiiliiicH  of  wosilili,  aii'l  cjiniiot  be  countenanced  by 
luiyiiiM  wliii  n  I'linlii  n  iviv«:riiiii(;nL  jw  an  asso<;iatioii  for  protecting"  its 
iinriilii  III  III  |jii>  I'lijiiyimnl  of  us  iiiiich  liberty  iiH  can  be  granted  to  each 
wiHiiiiii  liih  liiiiM.i'.  Willi  ilmt  ofihr  H'Ht.  The  second  of  Adam  Smith's 
iiiiiMiiiii  III  iiiin  wliirh  iH  Mn  iiiiifurmly  acli^d  on  in  this  country  that  its 
i«|iiiliiiiii  V  liiiiilly  iiriMlii  (n  Im>  pniiiicd  oul.  Hut  in  other  ages,  and  other 
iiiiihliiiui.  II  liiiH  biMMi  in)  Hluiiiif'fully  lu'^loolod  that  the  taxpayers  have 
niilUiitiil  iii>ii«»  I'l^'ui  (III*  urbilrnry  nmunur  in  which  the  taxes  were  levied 
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than  they  would  have  done  if  twice  as  much  had  been  taken  from  them 
on  a  more  regular  system.  This  was  particularly  the  case  in  France 
before  the  revolution^  and  is  still  the  case  in  Oriental  countries.  The 
occasion  of  the  insurrection  in  Herzegovina  in  1875  was  the  oppression 
exercised  by  those  who  had  farmed  the  tithes  of  certain  districts,  and 
who  strove  to  extort  from  the  peasantry  more  than  the  latter  had 
been  led  to  suppose  that  they  would  have  to  pay.  And  even  in  British 
India  it  is  found  that  the  imposition  of  an  income-tax  leads  to  much 
capricious  tyranny  on  the  part  of  the  subordinate  officials  who  are 
employed  to  assess  it.  The  third  rule  is  one  which  should  always  be 
kept  in  view  in  regulating  the  times  at  which  particular  taxes  shall  be 
paid.  Those  which  are  to  be  paid  by  farmers  or  landowners  should  be 
levied  at  the  same  time  as  rents  are  usually  paid,  and  an  income-tax  on 
possessors  of  stocks  or  shares  should  he  levied  at  the  time  when  the 
dividends  are  paid.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  merits  of  customs  duties 
that  the  consumers  upon  whom  the  tax  ultimately  falls  pay  it  by  instal- 
ments at  the  time  when  they  purchase  the  articles,  so  that  they  hardly 
know  that  they  are  paying  it  at  all.  The  fourth  rule  is  apt  to  be  violated 
whenever  the  system  of  farming  taxes  is  put  into  operation,  for  the  care- 
lessness with  which  government  business  is  too  often  managed  prevents 
the  contracts  from  being  properly  revised,  and  the  people  are  compelled  to 
go  on  paying  constantly  increasing  taxes  while  the  revenue  received  by  the 
government  remains  the  same  as  before.  At  the  Accession  of  Henry 
IV.  of  France,  the  net  revenue  received  by  the  government  was  not  so 
much  as  one^ixth  of  the  taxes  paid  by  the  people.  Almost  the  only 
instance  in  which  a  tax  is  farmed  in  this  country  is  that  of  the  turnpike- 
rates,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  hardship  is  inflicted  on  those  who 
use  the  highways,  as  sufficient  care  is  exercised  in  making  and  renewing 
the  farming  contracts. 

Taxes  are  commonly  divided  into  two  classes,  according  as  they  are 
imposed  directly  on  the  persons  whom  the  government  intends  shall  pay 
it  or  on  persons  who  are  expected  to  be  able  to  throw  the  burden  on  to 
the  shoulders  of  others.  To  the  former  class  the  name  of  '^  direct,"  and 
to  the  latter  that  of  ''  indirect "  is  generally  given.  Mr.  Lowe,  on  one 
occasion,  spoke  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  a  third  class,  which  he 
called  neutral,  but  he  probably  referred  to  the  charges  made  by  the  post- 
office,  and  the  rent  of  the  Crown  lands,  which  cannot  be  considered  as 
taxes  at  all.  The  former  are  a  payment  for  work  done,  and  the  latter 
are  the  result  of  a  competition  among  tenants  for  the  privilege  of  using 
superior  land,  and  both  would  have  to  be  paid  if  the  government  did  not 
exist.  Each  class  has  its  peculiar  merits  and  defects^  and  naturally  each 
has  its  partisans  and  opponents,  bat  there  are  probably  no  governments 
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which  have  tally  committed  themselves  to  the  adoption  of  one  systt 
mid  total  excluiiioii  of  the  other.  Dii'cct  tA\fttiou  is  reconuncDded  on  t 
(l^ouiid  tluit  the  coiitributorB  arc  inudc  to  fticl  how  much  they  arc  pnjin 
and  therefore  induced  to  keep  a  vigihuit  control  over  the  conduct  of  thi 
{l^oveniiueiit  and  prevent  it  from  incurring  uscIcbs  expenditure.  I 
direct  taxation,  on  tlie  otiicr  hand,  is  recommended  on  exactly  the  opj 
site  {[round,  that  it  enables  tlic  government  to  procure  a  BuflScic 
revenue  without  olitrndiiig  on  the  people  the  fact  that  they  arc  tas 
in  order  to  provide  it.  In  a  country  where  a  largo  part  of  the  pub 
cxi>eTiditure  eonnists  of  the  interest  of  tlic  national  debt,  there  might 
Bome  reasiin  to  fear  that  if  the  whole  revcune  were  raised  by  direct  tas 
tiou  the  jicoplu  wunld  refuse  to  submit  to  the  liurdeu  and  would  prei 
to  fuee  the  diniiiyee  of  repudiation.  Indirect  taxes  arc  certainly  m< 
jxipuliir,  and  statesmen  who  see  the  necessity  of  certain  expenditure  t 
nattirally  inclined  to  ]iroi>ose  a  Bchenie  of  taxation  which  will  be  cha 
fnlly  suliuiittcd  to.  Tlie  chief  objection,  however,  to  indirect  Ua 
in,  that  il  is  more  difhenlt  to  uiilenlate  their  effects,  and  that  they  i 
uioi-e  apt  to  interfere  with  the  natni-al  course  of  industry  and  tmde.  T 
general  and  sjieciui  objections  of  this  kind  will  be  more  fully  consider 
in  the  nest  chapter,  while  the  present  will  bo  devoted  to  the  examiii 
tiou  of  pm'ticular  classes  of  direct  taxes. 

When  it  is  desired  to  tax  individiuds  in  pro^xirtion  to  their  wealth,  t 
attempt  may  be  made  by  an  assi-asment  on  their  Incomes,  or  by  one  ■ 
the  princiiKil  of  the  property  from  which  their  incomes  are  derivi 
A  convenient  mode  of  effecting  the  latter  is  to  tax  property  wheiic\ 
it  ])iisscs  from  the  dead  to  (he  liviii,^.  In  almost  all  coses  where  t 
priiperty  is  at  all  consiilerable  wmie  intervention  of  authority  is  need 
to  secure  that  it  shfiiild  !jc  luiniled  over  to  tliose  who  are  by  law  entiti 
to  receive  it,  and  the  goverunicnt  can  Ciisily  take  this  opportunity 
oscertiiiuing  its  amount  and  deducting  a  certain  [xirtion  from  it. 
most  cases,  the  time  when  a  jioi'son  succeeds  to  property  is  the  mi 
conveuient  time  at  whieli  he  can  pay  taxes  ;  and,  jirovidcd  these  are  r 
excessive,  taxes  of  this  sort  arc  paid  with  less  hardship  and  coinulai 
than  any  other  of  whoso  payment  the  contributor  is  fully  consciouB, 
Bpite,  however,  of  t!ie  obvious  advantages  which  distinguish  these  tax 
an  objection  has  been  made  to  them,  which,  as  it  is  founded  on  e( 
nomic  reasoning  and  supjioi-ted  by  the  authority  of  Ricardo,  requires 
be  noticed.  "  It  should  be  the  iwlicy  of  gorcrumeiita,"  ho  says,  "  nei 
to  levy  such  taxes  as  will  inevitably  fail  on  capital,  since,  by  so  doin 
they  impair  tho  funds  for  the  maii|tenance  of  labour,  and  thereby  diuii 
ish  the  future  production  of  the  country.  In  England  this  policy  h 
been  neglected  in  taxing  the  prohatea  of  wills  in  the  legacy  duty,  and 
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all  taxes  affecting  the  transference  of  property  from  the  dead  to  the 
living.  If  a  legacy  of  £1,000  be  subject  to  a  tax  of  £100,  the  legatee 
considers  his  legacy  as  only  £900,  and  feels  no  particular  motive  to  save 
the  £100  duty  from  his  expenditure,  and  thus  the  capital  of  the  country 
is  diminished  ;  but  if  he  had  really  received  £1,000  and  had  been  re- 
quired to  pay  £100  as  a  tax  on  income,  on  wine,  on  horses,  or  on  ser- 
vants, he  would  probably  have  diminished,  or  rather  not  increased,  his 
expenditure  by  that  sum,  and  the  capital  of  the  country  would  have  been 
unimpaired."  (chap,  viii.)  It  is,  no  doubt,  important  that  taxation 
should  not  be  levied  in  such  a  way  as  to  diminish  the  capital  of  the 
country  and  to  dry  up  the  sources  from  which  future  taxation  must  be 
supplied,  but  it  is  easy  to  see,  and  Ricardo  saw  plainly  enough,  that  the 
result  depends  much  more  on  the  amount  of  taxation  than  on  the  parti- 
cular manner  in  which  it  is  levied.  An  income-tax  may,  as  he  says, 
be  so  heavy  that  those  who  have  to  pay  it  will  rather  deduct  something 
from  their  principal  than  forego  some  part  of  their  usual  expenditure, 
and  a  tax  on  the  value  of  property  may  be  so  light  that  its  owners  can 
afford  to  pay  it  out  of  income.  There  are  many  considerations  which 
indicate  that  a  reasonable  legacy-tax  can  have  no  such  effect  as  Ricardo 
ascribes  to  it.  In  the  first  place,  in  those  numerous  cases  where  property 
passes  to  children  who  have  been  living  with  their  parents,  they  have 
been  practically  enjoying  the  use  of  it  although  they  were  not  the  legal 
owners ;  and  if  the  tax  really  took  away  any  considerable  part  of 
the  property  they  would  have  every  inducement  to  make  up  for 
it  by  greater  economy.  In  the  second  place,  the  capital  of  a  country 
depends  very  little  for  its  maintenance  on  the  efforts  of  persons  who 
are  content  to  live  up  to  their  income  without  trying  to  increase  it 
by  fresh  savings.  Those  who  really  increase  the  wealth  of  a  country  arc 
the  industrious  persons  who  live  within  their  incomes,  and  make  steady, 
continuous  efforts  to  increase  them  by  well-directed  labour.  A  legacy 
tax  in  no  way  discourages  them  from  doing  so,  but  in  so  far  as  it  has 
any  effect  upon  them  it  urges  them  to  greater  efforts.  Probate  and 
legacy  duties  have  continued  to  be  charged  ever  since  the  time  when 
Ilicardo  wTote,  but  no  one  will  say  that  the  English  people  have  con- 
tnxct-d  thriftless  habits,  or  that  the  wealth  of  the  country  has  not  largely 
increased.  If,  instead  of  fixing  our  attention  on  money,  we  turn  to  the 
land  where  the  food  of  the  people  is  actually  produced,  we  see  at  once 
how  little  reason  there  is  to  fear  that  its  production  will  be  seriously 
checked  by  such  taxes.  The  mere  fact  that  these  have  to  be  paid 
whenever  a  farmer  dies,  caimot  make  farmers,  as  a  class,  indifferent  to 
the  advantages  of  rendering  their  lands  as  productive  as  possible,  of  doing 
their  best  to  obtain  access  to  good  markets,  or  of  laying  by  a  snfScient 
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Althongh  these  taxes  are  onexceptionable  in  principle,  th<i  mode  in 
which  they  are  now  lened  in  this  ooiintiy  is  open  to  TaHona  objectioos. 
They  ought  to  be  imposed  in  proportion  to  the  ralne  of  the  estaus 
Bab^  to  them,  and  to  be  collected  in  aath  a  way  u  to  be  as  little  it 
ponble  inconwwiient  to  those  who  hare  to  pay  tfaem,  but  thev  do  nnt 
comply  M-ith  either  of  iliew  ciMniitioiis,  Tljey  cinsist  of  three  da;»s 
probate,  suocession,  aud  legacy  dudce.  none  of  which  are  altogether  frw 
from  objectJons  on  the  score  of  iueqaality.  The  probate  daty,  wbicb  is 
charged  on  estat<«  i>efore  the  ciecotors  or  sdmioistrators  are  allowed  to 
take  posHession  of  the  property,  is  not  fairly  iiDpceed  in  proportion  to  the 
estates  subject  to  it.  Surprise  has  often  been  expressed  at  the  fact  that  a 
higher  duty  is  charged  ou  the  property  of  an  intoMate  than  on  that  of  ■ 
peraon  who  has  left  a  will.  It  is  su^^ested  that  if  the  law  is  to  favoor 
one  class  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  it  ought  to  prefer  those  who  have 
been  content  to  let  Iheir  property  be  divided  as  the  law  directs  to  thc«e 
who  hare  thought  it  necessary  to  dense  a  scheme  of  their  own.  But  in 
defence  of  the  distinction  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  property  of  an 
intestate  is  divided  among  relatives,  and,  in  most  cases,  amoQir  near 
rdatives,  while  there  is  always  a  chance  that  a  will  may  contain  leiraGica 
to  distant  relatives  or  strangers  in  blood  The  rales  of  duty  charged  on 
legacies  vary  with  the  degree  of  relationship,  ranging  from  nil  in  the 
case  of  husbands  and  wives  np  to  10  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  stranger^ 
and  as  there  is  always  a  probability  that  the  government  will  receive 
more  in  this  way  where  the  deceased  has  left  a  will,  there  is  some 
reason  for  charging  a  higher  probato  duty  in  cases  of  intestacy.  This 
is,  however,  but  a  clumsy  way  of  adjusting  the  burden,  and  a  more 
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simple  one  ought  to  be  adopted.  A  more  serious  fault  is  the  inequality 
with  which  the  tax  presses  on  large  and  small  estates.  An  estate  of  the 
value  of  25,000  francs  pays  a  duty  of  750  francs,  and  an  estate  of  250,000 
francs  ought  therefore  to  pay  7,500  francs,  but,  in  fact,  only  pays  5,000 
francs,  while  an  estate  of  25,000,000  francs  pays  only  875,000  francs 
instead  of  750,000  francs  as  it  ought  to  do.  Thus  the  moderate  fortune 
pays  only  two-thirds,  and  the  vast  fortune  pays  only  one-half  of  what 
would  be  charged  if  a  just  proportion  were  observed.  A  wealthy  man  is 
obviously  quite  able  to  make  as  great  a  sacrifice  in  proportion  to  his 
wealth  as  one  of  moderate  means,  and  the  injustice  which  is  committed 
by  relieving  him  from  the  necessity  of  doing  so  is  not  remedied  in  any 
other  way,  for  there  is  no  tax  which  presses  with  peculiar  force  on  the 
owners  of  large  personal  estates. 

The  distinction  between  the  rates  charged  on  legacies,  according  as 
the  property  is  real  or  personal,  affords  another  instance  of  an  inequality 
established  for  the  benefit  of  the  classes  whose  influence  is  paramount  in 
the  legislature.  Nominally,  the  rates  are  the  same  in  both  cases,  but 
there  is  this  important  difference,  that,  whereas  in  the  case  of  personal 
property  they  are  charged  on  its  full  value,  they  are,  in  the  case  of  land, 
charged  only  on  its  value  calculated  on  the  assumption  that  the  person 
who  succeeds  to  it  is  only  a  life-tenant.  Where  this  assumption  is  in 
accordance  with  the  facts,  the  practice  is  reasonable,  though  even  in  such 
cases  the  property  will  generally  descend  to  the  life-tenant's  children, 
and  he  is  not  in  the  position  of  an  annuitant ;  but  when  the  successor 
is  a  tenant  in  fee-simple,  who  can  dispose  of  the  estate  in  any  way  he 
pleases,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  be  treated  with  niore  favour 
than  a  man  who  has  an  equd  fortune  invested  in  the  funds  or  other 
stocks.  Those  who  succeed  to  landed  estates  are  allowed  a  longer  time 
for  paying  the  duty  than  is  the  case  with  those  who  inherit  funded 
property  ;  and  there  is  some  reason  for  this,  as  it  is  notorious  that  rents 
are  less  regularly  paid  than  dividends,  and  it  is  but  fair  that  landlords 
should  have  time  enough  allowed  them  to  provide  the  means  of  paying 
the  tax.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  stronger  feeling  against  selling  a  portion 
of  a  landed  estate  than  exists  in  the  case  of  such  uninteresting  property 
as  the  public  funds  ;  and  there  is  something  to  be  said  against  imposing 
a  tax  which  would  make  it  necessary  for  landlords  to  diminish  their 
estates  immediately  on  succeeding  to  them.  But  the  resource  of  bor- 
rowing is  always  open  to  those  who  are  called  on  to  pay  a  large  sum, 
but  do  not  wish  to  sell  any  part  of  their  estates,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  possessors  of  landed  property  should  be  subjected  to  a  lower  tax 
unless  it  can  be  shown  that  land  is  subject  to  heavier  burdens  of  some 
other  kind. 
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TbcditTcnncei  in  tlicnlG  or doQr  Moordtng  to  the  dogreeoj 
•iu{i  uv  Diit  kltu^'tbcr  tne  from  objocUoa.  That  faiutNUids  and  ri 
iboold  pay  oo  dittj  u  iv^iooatile  CDOogh,  ftir  Lbcj  arc  alwaj«  rc^ 
bj  tbc  law  u  iini:  pcrwci,  and  tfau  tnmfer  ts  not  an  uKzraw  nfl 
wallii  iif  iho  sirriTur.  and,  in  lliv  i-om  of  widows,  is  gcju-mllj  MK<im{ 
nicd  bf  a  pnamiar;  lost.  TtmL  cliildn-n  ibould  jiajr  ttio  Iowck  reU 
kino  reaBonab!c,  bal  tbiTc  is  no  «p|ian.-nt  wsxmity  for  making  maj  i 
tlicr  distiuction  bciwccn  near  mid  distant  relatives,  or  between  tbesei 
•innt'^^nk.  Id  wxt  cases,  a  person  is  cqnsUj  well  ablo  to  pay  a  It^ 
dutjr  whcUuT  be  snooi-cda  to  a  brotbcr,  a  oouhd,  or  a  stivager  in  Um 
jnst  tho  ntUs  in  these  noeirsnge  from  S  to  10  per  cent.  WhikI 
lovwl  of  tb«n  ia  so  low  as  needlefldy  to  fbrTeit  a  oonsidetable  omoq 
oT  r«rcQn«,  the  highest  is  oo  b«KVT  oa  to  be  n>garded  as  a  real  bindl 
and  it  ai|;bt  bo  au  improvement  if  on  nniform  rate  of  6re  per  m 
were  charged  on  all  property  which  did  not  pose  in  a  direct  line.  Oi 
must  fJirays  be  tol^u  in  fixinj;  these  rotes  to  avoid  makiDg  tbem  so  ia 
as  to  encourage  the  practice  of  irans'cmng  inter  rwo*,  which  ainm 
prevails  tu  eomc  extent.  Bnt  nlien  kept  within  neaeonable  liad 
thue  duties  ore  among  the  Itwet  objectionable  of  all  taxes.  The  no 
of  theii  collcrtion  ia  not,  however,  as  convenient  oa  coold  be  dMUM 
The  probate  duty  is  required  to  be  paid  be£>re  the  executor  cm  ofata 
p>5St'Saii>n  of  thi?  iiri>iKTtr,  ii;nt,  iti  many  casts,  the  e\c-cntor  cann 
odviuice  tht-  money  luitil  lie  has  obtained  poascasion.  Tho  difficulty 
got  over  by  tbc  intervention  of  eolicilois,  who  nndertake  to  fnmiah  tj 
money  and  f^et  the  will  proved ;  but  when  this  is  done  it  ia  ncceeeary 
pay  interest  on  the  money  thne  advanced,  and  varions  fees  to  the  solicitoi 
and  thus  the  expense  is  increased  to  much  more  than  the  uctnal  amou 
received  by  tbc  government.  The  probate  duty  is  alwajs  chareed 
ronud  Bams,  only  ronglily  proportioned  to  theamotiut  of  the  property,  ai 
there  ia  little  difficulty  in  catcidatiiig  bow  much  otigbt  to  be  paid,  but  t 
legacy  duties  arc  oak-ulated  in  exact  proportion  to  the  legacies,  and 
great  deal  of  troublesome  calculation  lias  to  be  gone  through.  It  mig 
be  naturally  ex[K:cteil  that  when  the  value  of  the  estate  has  be 
assessed  for  the  probate  duty  the  legacy  duties  would  be  based  on  i 
same  valuatiou ;  bnt  as  the  two  are  paid  at  diflferent  times,  it  frequent 
happens  that  the  value  of  the  eetntc  has  altered  in  the  int«rv-al  and 
all  events,  the  ]>roperty  has  to  be  revalued,  nbich  is  generally  a  tronbl 
some  proccBB.  If  any  mistake  ia  made,  it  is  differently  rcgarde 
according  as  it  is  in  favour  of,  or  against,  the  goverumeut.  If  the  execut 
has  paid  too  much,  he  must  claim  a  I'etitm  of  the  excess  witlu'n  e 
months,  and  ivill  receive  it  without  interest ;  but  if  he  has  paid  too  littl 
he  may  be  called  on  to  make  up  the  difference  after  any  lapse  of  tin 
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and  wiirhave  to  pay  interest  on  it.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  some- 
thing shonld  be  done  to  lessen  the  trouble  and  annqyance  to  which 
executors  are  exposed,  and  thus  to  diminish  the  unpopularity  of  taxes 
which,  if  properly  levied,  are  almost  the  best  that  can  be  devised. 

Another  mode  of  taxation  which  would  be  admirable,  if  it  could  be 
properly  carried  out,  is  to  tax  i)eople  in  proportion  to  their  incomes.  The 
income  which  a  person  enjoys  affords  a  tolerable  index  of  his  power  of 
bearing  taxation,  and  if  there  were  no  practical  diflSculties  in  the  way,  an 
income-tax  would  be  about  the  best  resource  on  which  a  government 
could  rely.  But,  unfortunately,  the  value  of  an  income  varies  consi- 
derably according  to  the  source  from  which  it  is  derived,  and  a  tax  which 
should  treat  all  incomes  alike  would  not  impose  equal  burdens  on  all 
contributors.  Adam  Smith's  first  nile  is,  that  all  citizens  should  contri- 
bute in  proportion  to  their  respective  abilities,  and  a  person  who  is 
dependent  for  his  maintenance  on  a  salary  or  professional  fees  is  not  so 
well  able  to  pay  taxes  as  a  possessor  of  an  equal  income  derived  from 
funded  property.  The  important  difference  between  them  is,  that  the 
former  is  obliged  to  save  in  order  to  provide  for  his  family  after  his 
death,  while  the  latter,  knowing  that  his  family  will  possess  as  large  a 
fund  as  himself,  is  able  to  live  fully  up  to  his  income.  It  is  said  that^  on 
the  average,  professional  men  lay  by  one-third  of  their  income ;  and  if 
this  be  so,  a  tax  which  treats  all  incomes  alike  imposes  on  the  professional 
classes  a  burden  heavier  by  one-half  than  that  to  which  other  classes  are 
subjected.  If  an  attempt  were  made  to  remedy  this  inequality  by  charg- 
ing a  lower  rate  on  professional  incomes,  so  many  questions  of  degree 
would  arise  that  it  would  be  found  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory 
settlement.  A  person  who  is  in  receipt  of  a  salary  from  the  government 
is  obliged  to  save  for  the  benefit  of  his  family,  but  his  income  is  not  so 
precarious  as  that  of  a  barrister  or  a  physician,  and  he  has  a  pension  to 
look  forward  to  when  he  becomes  incapable  of  working.  It  would  not 
be  fair  to  treat  both  these  classes  alike,  and  yet  if  any  difference  were 
made  between  them  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  assess  them 
fairly.  A  simple  expedient,  which  has  been  adopted  for  relieving 
the  pressure  on  the  possessors  of  life-incomes,  is  to  exempt  from 
taxation  the  amount  which  is  actually  paid  in  premiums  on  life 
insurance  policies,  and  as  far  as  this  goes  it  does  remedy  the 
inequalities  of  the  tax.  But,  unfortunately,  this  affords  no  relief  to 
those  who  save,  but  invest  their  savings  in  other  ways  than  insuring 
their  lives,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  government  should  show  any 
peculiar  favour  to  those  who  choose  this  particular  mode  of  providing 
for  their  families.  A  more  serious  objection  than  that  of  the  difficulty  of 
assessing  the  tax  fairly  on  all  incomes  which  are  known  is  the  difficulty 
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of  finding]:  out  what  is  tlic  real  amount  of  a  tax-iMijer^s  income. 
ovoryone  could  be  trusted  to  say  what  was  the  ainouut  of  his  ]iKX>mey  i 
how  much  he  saved  every  year,  there  could  Ihj  no  difficulty  in  assess 
the  tax,  but  this  is  ]>recisely  what  the  avcraji^e  taxpayer  cannot 
trusted  to  do.  The  tax  consequently  falls  with  ] peculiar  ]iardne»s 
thos"'  wliose  incomes  aix*  derived  fniui  such  souixxjs  that  it  is  difficult 
them  to  cnu(vul  the  amount,  while  those  who  have  the  means  of  cone^ 
men  I  are  able  to  evade  their  share  of  the  burden.  This  is  particuk 
the  case  with  those  who  ai-e  included  in  the  much  talked  of  Scheduh 
— that  is  to  say,  the  connnerc^ial  and  manufacturing  classes — and 
amount  of  evasion  which  is  practised  by  them  constitutes  the  strong 
arj^nnent  for  ix^jx^alin^  the  tax.  It  would  not  be  sufficient  to  exeii 
all  the  incomes  included  in  that  schedule,  for  this  wonld  make  the 
unequal  in  the  extreme,  and  several  more  exemptions  uii;;ht  fairly 
claimed  if  this  were  ^^ninteil.  The  fundholders  are  mulctcnl  of  a  sii 
1X.T  centai^^e  of  their  dividends  in  order  that  they  may  pay  their  shan; 
this  tax,  but  it  would  be  a  breach  of  public  faith  if  this  were  done  at  i 
same  time  that  the  rich  tradesmen  and  manufacturers  of  the  couui 
were  exempted.  (Jovernment  officials  in  the  same  way  may  be  fai 
called  on  to  ccuitribute  out  of  their  salaries  to  a  general  tax,  but  not 
one  from  which  a  larji^e  class  is  exenii)ted.  If  these  in  their  turn  vn 
exempted,  there  would  remain  no  one  to  pay  the  tux  except  th( 
whose  incomes  were  derived  from  land,  Irom  investments  in  other  th 
public  funds,  and  from  unofficial  salaries  ;  and  the  two  latter  of  tin 
classes  are  certainly  no  l>etter  able  to  pay  than  those  who  would  untJ 
8U(?h  a  system  be  exempted.  The  pr<»i)osal  which  still  finds  u  few  ad\ 
catcs  to  impose  all  taxation  on  realised  property  is  one  which  is  so  .soa 
daluusly  unfair  that  no  nation  could  ever  be  induced  to  submit  to 
It  would  be,  in  eflect,  to  exemi>t  all  those  who  weix)  engaged  in  niakii 
fortunes,  and  to  derive  the  wh(»le  revenue  from  those  who  were  livinjr  < 
what  had  been  saved  l)y  themselves  or  others.  It  would  be  to  exem 
those  who  had  the  best  means  of  compensatint^  by  increased  efforts  t 
loss  which  the  irovernment  inflicted  on  them,  and  to  exact  a  heavv  co 
tribntion  from  those  who  were,  for  the  most  part,  unable  to  work  i 
themselves,  and  would  have  no  means  of  meeting  the  tax  except  1 
increased  economy.  Even  as  it  is,  the  mode  in  which  the  income-tax 
collected  inflicts  nuu^h  inconvenience  on  the  lioldei's  of  incomes  dorivi 
from  stocks  and  shares.  Those  whose  incomes  aix)  below  a  ccrta 
amount  are  exempted  from  the  tax,  but  it  is  found  to  be  practical 
convenient  for  the  government  to  collect  it  in  one  sum  from  the  com[.iai 
or  bank  wln(;h  pays  the  dividends,  and  to  leave  those  who  claim  exeni] 
tion  to  api)ly  for  the  return  of  their  money.     Although  there  is  no  grej 
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difficulty  in  obtaining  such  a  repayment,  it  is  not  granted  without  some 
trouble  and  delay,  which  are,  in  many  cases,  enough  to  prevent  any 
application  from  being  made,  and  many  persons  who  are  entitled  to  this 
relief  arc  not  aware  of  the  fact,  or  do  not  know  how  it  is  to  be  obtained. 
In  all  cases  where  the  tax  has  to  be  deducted  from  dividends,  much 
additional  trouble  is  given  to  the  clerks  who  have  to  calculate  their 
amount,  and  the  expenditure  of  labour  which  is  thus  caused  must  bo 
regarded  as  an  addition  to  the  burden  which  the  tax  involves.  It  is  not, 
however,  from  stock  and  shareholders  that  the  loudest  complaints  against 
the  tax  proceed,  but  from  the  professional  and  trading  classes.  As  it  is 
not  easy  for  the  collectors  to  tell  what  is  the  exact  amount  of  a  merchant's 
income,  they  must  cither  allow  him  to  fix  it  for  himself  or  must  make 
some  rough  guess  of  their  own.  The  former  method  at  once  opens  the 
door  for  evasion,  and  is  very  objectionable,  as  it  places  a  man's  interest 
in  direct  conflict  with  his  duty,  and,  where  it  is  extensively  practised, 
must  have  a  demoralising  effect  on  the  classes  concerned.  In  India  it  is 
found  to  be  impossible  to  trust  the  natives  to  assess  their  incomes  for 
themselves,  and  even  the  higher  standard  of  morality  which  prevails  in 
England  is  not  enough  to  secure  the  Government  from  being  defrauded 
by  under-statement  of  incomes.  Cases  have  occurred  in  which  trades- 
men who  have  estimated  their  profits  at  a  certain  rate  when  filling  up 
an  income-tax  paper,  have  fixed  them  at  twice  as  high  a  rate  when 
claiming  compensation  for  their  loss  of  business  through  the  execution 
of  repairs  in  the  streets  in  which  their  shops  were  situated.  It  is  of  no 
use  to  say  that  such  instances  merely  show  the  low  standard  of  morality 
which  prevails  among  the  people,  and  that  higher  penalties  ought  to  be 
imposed  on  all  who  make  fraudulent  returns.  The  government  is  bound 
to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  doing  anything  to  injure  the  morals  of  its 
subjects,  and  it  is  unreasonable  to  hold  out  a  strong  temptation  to 
commit  an  offence  and  at  the  same  time  to  punish  severely  all 
who  yield  to  the  temptation.  If  the  collectors  are  allowed  to  guess 
at  the  amount  of  a  merchant's  income  they  are  certain  to  make  some 
mistakes,  and  if  the  tax  is,  notwithstanding,  levied  according  to  their 
assessment,  an  injustice  is  committed  in  a  peculiarly  irritating  manner. 
Under  our  present  system  an  appeal  is  allowed  against  the  assessment 
of  the  collector,  but  it  is  a  troublesome  business  to  appeal,  and  the 
officials  who  have  to  judge  the  case  are  more  inclined  te  decide  in  favour 
of  the  collector  than  of  the  taxpayer.  It  is  not  surprising  that  those 
who  have  to  submit  to  the  questioning  and  other  annoyance  which  such 
a  system  involves  should  be  strongly  opposed  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
tax,  nor  that  it  should  be  highly  unpopular  in  a  country  where  to  brand 
a  proceeding  as  ''  inquisitorial "  is  almost  enough  to  condemn  it.    It 
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might  have  been  thought  tliat  the  great  reduction  which  has  l)ccn  mj 
in  the  amount  of  the  tax  would  have  mitigated  the  hostility  which  it  1 
excited  ;  hut,  although  it  does  not  now  amount  to  much  more  than  1  j 
cent,  it  still  gives  rise  to  as  much  agitation  as  whenjt  was  much  high 
This  may  be  because  its  op^wnents  have  been  encouraged,  by  its  graih 
reduction,  to  hope  for  success  hi  their  attempt  to  obtain  its  abolition, 
more  probably  l)ecause  those  who  are  most  annoyed  by  it  become  mc 
unwilling  to  submit  to  it  in  proportion  as  the  benefit  which  the  gover 
ment  derives  from  it  becomes  more  paltry.  Although  the  change 
ministry  which  took  place  at  the  beginning  of  1874  was  followed  bj 
change  of  financial  policy  and  a  disapjwintment  of  the  hopes  which  h 
been  entertained  of  an  immediate  repeal  of  the  income-ta^,  there  is  eve 
reason  to  Ijelieve  that  it  will  not  be  found  iK)S8ible  to  retain  much  long 
a  tax  which,  after  it  has  been  tried  for  thirty  years,  is  still  as  unpopnl 
as  ever. 

As  all  incomes  are  either  derived  from  rent,  profit,  or  wages,  or  fro 

taxes  paid  by  those  whose  incomes  are  derived  from  one  of  these  source 

a  perfectly  fair  income-tax  would  press  upon  all  three  of  these  categorie 

It  is  generally  held  in  England  that  wages  ought  to  be  exempt,  the  chi 

reason  Ixjing  that  the  exiKjnse  and  difficulty  of  collecting  the  tax  froi 

labourers  would  be  too  great  to  admit  of  its  being  done  with  profit. 

similar  tax  is,  however,  imposed  in  Germany,  and  the  difScnIty  of  collet 

tion  is  nmch  diminished  by  the  simple  i>lan  of  demanding  a  smaller  su] 

from  those  who  will  pay  the  whole  in  one  instalment  at  the  beginning  ( 

the  year  than  from  those  who  pay  it  by  several  instalments.     Tbei 

are  s<jme  who  contend  that  it  is  useless  to  tax  wages,  because  whatevc 

is  taken  from  them  must  be  made  up  by  the  c^ipitahsts  uix)n  whom  tli 

tax  is  said  really  to  fall ;  but  this  argument  is  entirely  based  on  th 

groundless  assumption  that  the  labourers  earn  nothing  but   the  bar 

necessaries  of  life.     The  fact  that  duties  on  tea  and  tobacco  have  lK*e 

frequently  raised  and  lowered  without  any  corresponding  change  in  tli 

current  rate  of  wages  is  enough  to  prove  that  the  labourers  are  able  t 

retrench  in  their  expenditure  when  a  heavier  burden  is  imposed  on  then 

and,  in  fact,  a  very  large  portion  of  the  revenue  of  this  and   othc 

countries  is  furnished  by  the  labouring  classes.     As  the  labourers  ii 

general  cannot  shift  the  burden  from  themselves  to  the  capitalists,  zo  th 

capitalists,  as  a  body,  cannot  shift  it  from  themselves  to  their  oust  omen 

When  a  tax  is  imposed  on  a  particular  article,  tbe  tradesmen  who  defl 

in  it  can  and  do  raise  the  price  and  make  the  public  bear  the  cost  of  th 

tax ;  but  even  in  such  a  case  they  have  to  j^ay  their  share  of  it  when 

ever  they  themselves  consume  the  article  in  which  they  deal.     They  an 

able  to  mise  the  price,  because,  if  they  did  not,  they  would  be  submittinfi 
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to  a  lower  rate  of  profit  than  prevailed  in  other  trades,  and  the  public 
are  obliged  to  paj  the  higher  price  on  pain  of  seeing  the  trade  altogether 
abandoned  as  unprofitable.  But  a  tax  which  falls  on  all  traders  alike, 
and  on  them  in  common  with  other  classes,  cannot  be  shifted  on  to  the 
shoulders  of  others,  for  no  one  is  able  to  escape  it  by  changing  his  trade. 
In  whatever  way  a  man  invests  his  money  he  is  still  liable  to  be  mulcted 
of  a  portion  in  order  to  pay  the  tax,  and  as  those  who  retain  the  old 
prices  will  be  no  worse  off  than  if  they  transferred  their  capital  to  other 
trades,  or  retired  from  business  altogether,  it  will  be  their  interest  to 
go  on  as  before,  and  their  competition  will  eflfectually  prevent  others 
from  raising  their  prices. 

In  so  far  as  an  income-tax  falls  on  landlords,  it  is  a  burden  which  they 
cannot  shift  on  to  the  shoulders  of  others.  The  rent  of  land  is  the 
surplus  which  remains  after  profit  and  wages  have  been  provided  for  ; 
and  as  it  is  not  like  the  two  latter,  a  reward  for  any  sacrifice,  it  may  be 
diminished  without  any  discouragement  being  given  to  production.  If 
the  State  were  to  take  the  whole  rent  of  the  country,  it  would  not  be 
laying  a  heavy  burden  on  one  class,  but  appropriating  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  community  an  indispensable  article  which  properly  belongs 
to  the  community  though  it  has  been  suffered  to  become  the  property 
of  a  few  individuals.  It  would,  of  course,  be  an  act  of  injustice  for  the 
government  of  any  country  in  which  land  has  become  private  property 
to  take  possession  of  it  without  compensation  to  the  owners,  bflt  if  due 
provision  were  made  for  all  vested  interests,  such  a  course  would  be  unob- 
jectionable as  a  matter  of  morality,  and,  in  some  circumstances,  profitable 
as  a  matter  of  policy.  The  State  would  then  have  the  full  benefit  of 
every  rise  in  the  value  of  land  which  might  take  place  in  particular 
districts  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  population  or  of  improved 
means  of  communication,  while  the  tenants  who  had  to  pay  the  increased 
rents  would  be  no  worse  off  than  they  would  be  if  they  held  from  private 
landlords.  The  labour  of  the  community  is  the  source  from  which  every 
increase  in  the  rent  of  land  is  derived,  and  if  the  government  appro- 
priated the  fruits  of  every  increase  and  applied  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people,  they  would  receive  back  in  one  form  what,  under  a  system  of 
competition  they  are  compelled  to  pay  in  another.  The  difficulty  of 
carrying  out  such  a  system  lies  in  the  incompetence  of  governments 
either  to  manage  land  judiciously  or  to  apply  what  it  receives  for  the 
benefit  of  its  subjects  and  of  them  alone.  It  has  often  been  observed 
that  the  management  of  Crown  lands  is  so  bad  that  what  ought  to  be 
valuable  estates  become  a  source  of  loss  to  the  nation,  and,  unless  the 
principles  of  constitutional  governments  are  very  firmly  established,  it  is 
dangerous  to  intrust  the  executive  authority  with  a  sooioe  of  reyenae 
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which  is  independent  of  the  goodwill  of  the  taxpayers.    Some  ingenious 
speculator  has  ascribed  the  English  rebellion  of  1642  to  the  depreciation 
of  the  precious  metals  which  followed  on  the  discorery  of  America.    The 
argument  is  that  the  depreciation  lowered  the  value  of  the  hereditary 
revenues  of  the  Crown  and  made  it  necessary  for  the  Stuarts  to  apply  to 
Parliament  for  fresh  taxes,  and  that  these  applications  prodaced  the 
rebellion.     Far-fetched  as  such  a  theory  is,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
the  authority  of  Charles  I.  would  have  been  retained  much  longer  if  he 
had  been  able  to  snpport  the  expenses  of  his  government  out  of  the  rents 
of  the  Crown  lands.    The  Crown  tenants  would  never  have  thought  of 
refusing  to  pay  their  rents  when  every  one  who  did  so  must  have  been 
ejected   from    his  holding ;  and  if  possessed  of  an  ample   reTenue, 
Charles  would  have  been  able  to  defy  the  authority  of  Parliament 
for  more  than  two  campaigns.      Unfortunately  for    him,   and    for- 
tunately for  his  subjects,  his  predecessors  had  given  away  so  much  of 
the  Crown  lands  that  he  had  not  enough  left  to  bear  the  expenses  of  a 
civil  war.    It  is  remarkable  that  a  similar  state  of  things  is  now 
exhibited  in  one  of  the  youngest  of  EngUsh  colonies,  that  of  Victoria, 
In  the  course  of  1875,  a  proposition  was  made  in  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly of  Victoria  to  prohibit  any  future  aUenation  of  public  lands,  and 
those  who  advocated  it  relied  on  the  authority  of  Mill  and  other  English 
economists ;  but  the  minister  was  able  to  obtain  its  rejection  by  simply 
pointing  out  that  if  the  sales  were  stopped  the  deficiency  of  rerenue 
must  be  made  up  by  the  imposition  of  a  tax.    Thus,  in  Victoria,  as  in 
England,  the  policy  is  pursued  of  killing  the  goose  which  lays  the  golden 
eggs ;  and  rather  than  submit  to  taxes  for  themselves,  the  people  reject 
a  course  which  would  enable  their  posterity  to  secure  the  benefits  of  an 
established  government  almost  free  from  the  corresponding  disadvantage 
of  taxation.    The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  a  step  as  the  appropria- 
tion of  all  land  by  the  government  are  trifling  in  Victoria  in  comparison 
with  what  they  are  in  England.     The  waste  land  of  Victoria,  which  is 
still  held  by  the  government,  is  of  large  extent,  and  might  be  retained 
without  interfering  with  any  vested  interest ;  and  it  is  certain  that  much 
of  it  will  at  some  future  time  yield  a  rent  which  the  government  can 
thus  appropriate  without  spending  anything  in  compensation.     But  in 
England  the  extent  of  waste  land  is  so  small  in  i)roportion  to  what  is 
already  cultivated  or  utilised  in  some  other  way,  and  there  is  so  little  of 
it  which  could  be  made  to  yield  a  rent,  that  no  material  relief  to  the 
revenue  would  be  afforded  by  a  measure  which  was  confined  to  the  lands 
not  already  taken  into  cultivation.  It  is  not,  however,  necessary  that  the 
line  should  be  drawn  at  this  point,  for  the  requirements  of  justice 
would  be  satisfied  if  all  existing  landlords  received  the  full  value  of  their 
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estates  at  the  time  when  the  change  was  introduced.  It  is  only  necessary 
that  they  should  be  offered  the  option  of  selling  their  estates  to  the 
government  or  continuing  to  receive  their  former  rents,  while  any 
further  increase  was  transferred  to  the  government  in  order  to  prevent 
any  just  complaints.  There  might  be  some  diflSculty  in  fixing  a  per- 
manent rent  without  at  the  same  time  discouraging  landlords  from  ap- 
plying capital  to  the  improvement  of  the  estates  which  were  left  them, 
but,  after  all,  the  problems  to  be  solved  would  be  no  harder  than  those 
which  are  settled  by  hundreds  of  stewards  and  land-agents  every  year. 
What  the  State  is  entitled  to  appropriate  is  what  Mill  has  called  the 
"  imeamed  increment "  or  increase  in  the  rent  of  land  arising  independ- 
ently of  any  exertion  or  outlay  on  the  landlords'  part,  and  there  can  be 
no  great  difficulty  in  settling  its  amount,  at  least  accurately  enough  for 
practical  purposes.  It  is  objected  to  this  proposal  that  landlords  who 
have  been  judicious  enough  to  buy  an  estate  which  has  afterwards  risen 
in  value  are  as  much  entitled  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  sagacity  as 
those  who  have  made  equally  judicious  investments  in  stocks  or  shares, 
and  that  there  is  no  more  reason  for  the  State  to  appropriate  the  ^^  un- 
earned increment ''  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other  ;  but  thia  objection 
admits  of  being  answered  in  several  ways.  In  the  first  place,  any  proper 
scheme  of  compensation  would  include  due  allowance  for  the  value  of 
the  prospect  of  an  increase  in  the  rental  of  a  particular  estate  ;  and  land- 
lords who  were  disappointed  of  a  larger  rental  would  enjoy  the  advantage 
of  receiving  a  larger  capital  sum  if  they  could  point  out  a  reasonable 
probability  of  an  increase  in  the  value  of  their  estates.  If  no  individual 
suffered  a  loss,  as  would  be  the  case  if  the  scheme  were  properly  carried 
out,  the  whole  class  of  landowners  could  not  be  injured.  In  the  second 
place,  no  one  really  supposes  that  when  any  public  advantage  can  be 
derived  from  the  compulsory  purchase  of  particular  stocks  or  shares 
such  a  proceeding  is  indefensible  because  the  holders  are  thus  disap- 
pointed of  their  expected  profit.  When  the  telegraph  companies  were 
bought  up  by  the  government  no  one  suggested  that  the  shareholders  were 
unjustly  treated  because  they  were  deprived  of  the  chance  of  earning 
larger  dividends,  but  the  value  of  their  chance  was  calculated  and  paid 
for  accordingly.  Shareholders,  indeed,  generally  regard  compulsory 
purchase  as  meaning  the  purchase  of  their  property  at  more  than  its 
^aluc,  and  are  rather  prone  to  agitate  for,  than  against,  such  a  measure. 
In  the  third  place,  there  is  an  essential  difference  between  land  and 
other  things  which  become  the  subjects  of  private  property,  which  justi- 
fies a  different  mode  of  proceeding  in  regard  to  it.  The  economic  reason 
for  respecting  private  property  is  that  it  encourages  the  production  of 
wealth  ;  but  this  does  not  apply  to  land,  which  is  not  the  product  of 
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bumiui  Inlninr.  LhiiiI  is  at  th(>  same  time  limited  in  qiUDtitv  nd 
QBEtiLial  U>  tfai;  mtuntcn&Qct.'  of  life,  and  it  ts  therefore  impOMit>lt  u 
a^nit  the  theory  that  ouc  or  it  Tew  iitdirittuub  can  erer  bare  k  rit^ht  tn 
tiia(K>|wUse  it  aiid  prcvuil  ilio  rest  of  TDuikind  firom  mskitig  ose  uf  a. 
Bdf-pRserratiou  is  thv  firM  law  of  nuan,  and  all  men  bare  au  nioi 
ri^t  to  maintain  thomwlvcs  bv  afipropriatiDt?  the  fraita  ot  tlw  wtii 
vttoo  tlicsu  are  pnidnced  withoat  the  i^spvurfitorv  nt  bainui  lalxntr.  K 
it  bo  uDGs  adiniiled  tliat  individuals  nui/  aci)aire  and  tnnsfer  to  oiixn 
a  riRht  to  tl>c  exdomn  km  of  a  poiticnlar  portioD  uf  the  csrtli,  then  a 
nolhiii^  to  pre^-cnt  um  or  a  amall  tuunbcr  of  indivjdiub  from  aoiiiinfff 
piMKannn  of  ihu  whole,  and  if  tliey  an  regarded  &a  poaaceung  the  mu 
rights  over  Uiclr  landed  projuTty  as  over  articles  which  they  ban  nade 
with  tbeir  own  labour,  it  follows  that  thi>y  Imve  a  right  to  keep  the  unfa 
for  their  own  ciclustvc  enjoyment  luid  to  di-bar  the  rest  of  nmnliai 
(tain  nuUcing  luiy  use  of  it.  As  this  cannot  he  Admitted,  ie  foUon  ilitf 
nmakind,  as  a  whole,  have  a  right  which  ibey  can  at  any  time  asKtt  tq 
bold  the  earth  in  common,  and  to  ignore  aiiy  claima  of  iadtridiuli  to 
monopolise  particular  ]>ort)i.>iiB  of  it.  Vibea  Die  iiihabitaata  of  a  ntni- 
cdIbt  country  decide  that  all  the  land  which  it  cDDtains  shall  be  held  &c 
their  common  benefit  they  ore  siioply  carryiii);  out  a  It^cal  pdncifife 
vitb  u  macb  oonsistency  as  circnmstanues  will  admit.  la  point  offiKt, 
the  rijrlit  uf  the  aimnuiriity  to  take  land  from  inJividnais  when  ii  if 
wanted  for  public  purposes  is  everywhere  recognised  and  eiifo^ed  ;  anJ 
a  oonHpicuouB  inBtance  is  afforded  by  the  oompolsory  powers  of  pniT;hiw 
which  have  been  granted  to  railway  companies.  Iiisuch  a  case,  the  Slate 
and  the  coinmuoity  are  practically  identical,  and  the  npor^printion  of  all 
the  land  by  the  government  may  be  regarded  as  the  sacceaafQl  amertiuit 
of  a  natural  right.  Wiiatever  diificnlties  there  may  be  in  carrying  out 
gnch  a  system  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  they  should  be  resolntelf 
grappled  with,  for  success  in  the  undertaking  would  be  c-jnivalent  to  iltc 
raising  of  a  lai^c  revenue  nnthout  auy  real  butdcn  on  those  who  have  tu 
famiah  it. 

Where  it  is  found  impossible  or  inconvenient  to  raise  a  revenue  by 
direct  assessment  on  the  real  or  supposed  amount  of  the  taxpajee's  pn> 
pcrty,  the  principal  resource  left  is  to  tai  thorn  according  to  tboir 
expenditure.  In  many  respects  the  amount  of  a  person's  expenditnni 
affords  a  better  guagc  of  his  capacity  to  bear  ta:tc«  than  the  amount  of 
his  property.  By  taxing  expenditure  the  difficulty  of  deciding  how  much 
ought  to  be  allowed  for  savings  is  avoided,  and  when  the  subjects  for 
taxation  are  judiciously  selected  there  is  less  room  fur  evasion.  One  of 
the  best  subjects  which  can  be  chosen  for  the  purpose  is  a  house,  which 
cannot  be  concealed,  which  very  tew  pcrsom  can  poaaibly  diqienae  with 
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and  of  which  it  is  tolerably  easy  to  estimate  the  value.  The  main 
object  to  be  kept  in  view  in  fixing  taxes  of  this  kind  is  to  choose  such  as 
will  not  defeat  their  own  end  by  inducing  the  taxpayers  to  give  up  using 
tlie  taxed  article,  and  this  is  a  danger  which  is  less  likely  to  prove 
serious  in  the  case  of  houses  than  in  that  of  any  other  article  which 
could  be  selected.  A  house-tax  might,  indeed,  induce  some  people  to 
live  in  inferior  houses  in  order  to  pay  a  lower  tax,  but  the  revenue  could 
not  be  seriously  diminished  in  this  way,  for  if  the  practice  became  general, 
all  that  would  be  necessary  would  be  to  raise  the  rate  charged  on  inferior 
houses.  A  house  contributes  so  much  to  a  person's  comfort,  and  is  so 
commonly  taken  as  a  test  of  his  position  in  society,  that  the  last  thing 
w-hich  any  one  would  do  who  could  avoid  it  would  be  to  move  from  a 
good  house  to  a  worse  one.  Houses  are  so  commonly  sold  and  let,  that 
it  is  very  easy  for  officials  possessed  of  local  knowledge  to  make  a  fair 
assessment  of  their  value,  and  there  is  no  occasion  for  holding  out  any 
temptation  to  the  owners  by  requiring  them  to  set  their  own  value  On 
their  property.  A  house-tax  should  be  regarded  as  a  tax  on  expenditure, 
and,  therefore,  varying  in  proportion  to  the  amount  which  the  owner  can 
afford  to  spend  on  his  personal  enjoyment.  Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  a 
merchant  who  is  required  by  the  nature  of  his  business  to  use  a  large 
building  for  storing  goods  or  other  purposes,  should  not  be  required  to 
pay  in  proportion  to  the  letting  value  of  his  office,  but  only  in  proportion 
to  the  value  of  his  private  house,  by  which  his  means  of  enjoyment  can 
\yQ  really  tested.  House  taxes  being  chiefly  levied  in  England  for  local 
purposes,  the  inhabitants  of  each  district  are  apt  to  think  themselves 
aggrieved  if  any  buildings  are  allowed  to  stand  in  it  without  contributing 
to  the  tax.  If  the  buildings  were  not  there,  they  say  the  ground  might, 
or  w^ould,  be  covered  with  houses  which  would  be  liable  to  the  tax,  and 
they  think  this  a  sufficient  reason  for  taxing  all  the  buildings  which 
belong  to  the  central  government,  to  companies,  corporations,  charitable, 
or  other  societies.  As  fer  as  regards  the  rates  for  lighting  and  repairing 
the  streets  the  argument  is  reasonable  enough,  for  those  who  use  the 
buildings  must  use  the  streets  which  lead  to  them,  and  would  have  to 
provide  the  means  of  lighting  and  repairing  the  streets  if  it  were  not 
done  for  them  by  the  local  authorities.  But  to  proceed  from  this  to 
argue  that  these  buildings  ought  to  be  subjected  to  the  poor  rate  is  to 
lose  sight  of  the  original  object  of  the  tax,  and  to  reason  as  if  taxes  were 
to  be  paid,  not  by  human  beings,  but  by  inanimate  objects.  A  house- 
tax  is  levied  for  the  support  of  the  poor  because  it  aflPords  a  convenient 
means  of  raising  the  required  sum,  and  its  object  is  not  that  every  piece 
of  ground  should  contribute  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  but  that  every 
citizen  should  contribute  in  proportion  to  his  wealth.    If  every  dwelling- 
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hUtm  b  Uied.  cmynDe  wiQ  have  Ui  fmy  in  pmpdrtion  to  ius  abii^ 
vfaife  if  LTcr^  Inutdrng  ■  taxrd,  man)'  {hswhu  wiD  have  to  pi^  twia 
cmr.  IV  bt±  that  (he  tai  is  tocal  niakn  it  aa  apfMrmt  griwauta  H 
tbc  inhiilwlanu  uT  a  Hundi  to  hare  to  pay  incMWjd  ratoa  wfaa  (ctnH 
heiMi  ani  boo^  bj  public  UjdkA,  lot  ualeas  the  dietricta  aie  1^ 
■mU  the  twdrfiip  thm  arising  «ill  be  qgite  inafpnciaU^  and  di 
■datjnitiaa  of  pnblie  fer  printc  bntldingB  tends,  aa  fiu-  as  it  goe^  V 
*—■■■*>  tbe  annbcr  of  hoaaea  whicfa  will  fnnmh  paopeta.  b  k  pw 
poitermii  tiMt  a  bnildii^  ifte  St.  TboatH's  HiiBpital  aboaid  be  Uxidfti 
the  poor^ate  tnmAj  becaDoe  ftivUn  baama  woM.  ba  taxed  if  tbeyuad 
tn  dM  mam  lite.  The  dnritabk  peofAt  vbu  sabaccibe  to  tbe  ba|iul 
Bvthn  fbned  to  contritiole  (o«ard«  a  hnden  wbich  the  Gomnmflt 
had  decided  tbe  pMnple  of  l^mbeih  ehould  Iwv  t  wmI  bj  reatrietinf  thi 
laeans  and  countpieot  necfahien  of  tbe  boifiital,  iDore  injoTy  it  dune  tl 
tbe  poor  tbn  out  pondblj  be  npaired  hr  a  redistribQtion  of  the  ptm 
watK-  On  tbe  other  hand,  when  the  mansion  of  a  woalthj  propatar  i 
valoed  for  the  pnrpoeooT  taxation,  it  abonld  oot  be,  as  in  ntiTr  the  prnitiHi 
■namd  at  a  low  rate  ou  the  gnmnd  tbat  consadcring  bow  much  it  tak 
to  keqt  it  in  repair  it  conld  not  be  let  for  any  high  not.  Tbc  ktli^ 
Talne  of  a  hooee  affords  a  &ir  baais  for  taxatioa  wheo  the  oocapler  p^l 
a  i«nt  hr  it,  bat  when  tbe  ooonpicr  ie  aibo  tbc  owner  this  m  uA 
necwsarilv  the  caw.  The  Ifiret;  houses  >•(  irreat  landed  proprieturs  an 
nnirer^ly  regsnleil  as  a  proof  <if  great  wi^aJlh,  and  sboald  be  treated  U 
siicfa  in  eettlin^  a  scale  of  taxation.  In  their  cases  an  estimate  on^t  to 
be  formed  of  tbe  amonnt  of  money  that  has  been  expended  in  bnilding 
the  hua»!.  and  the  annaal  yield  of  this  suiu,  calcalated  accordine  to  ths 
price  of  the  fiiuds  or  of  land,  would  h-nn  s  fair  basis  for  tasatioD.  A 
reraliiatioD,  might,  of  course,  be  made  from  time  to  time,  and  doe 
ailoKance  made  for  any  depredation  occasioned  by  want  of  repairs.  A 
bonac-tax  is  a  tax  on  ne&ltb,  tested  by  tncans  of  expenditore,  and  tbcoe 
who  sbow  by  the  ontnard  appearance  of  their  houses  that  tfaev  poshes 
great  wealth  may  lie  fairly  called  on  to  bear  a  large  share  of  the  public 
hardeus. 

There  ie  no  suggestion  more  popular  with  those  who  have  not  refiected 
much  on  the  principles  of  ta.xation  than  that  the  rei-ennc  should  be 
raised  by  taxing  luxuries.  Such  a  snggeetion  seems  to  couple  the 
advantages  of  deriving  a  reveuae  from  those  who  are  l^cst  able  to  afford 
it,  and  of  property  discouraging  that  mode  of  espenditnre,  which,  becaaae 
it  is  called  lumrious,  is  supposed  to  be  condemned  as  pernicious.  In 
fact,  however,  these  two  reasons  for  taxing  lusuries  contradict  eoei 
other,  and  no  tax  can  combine  both  advantages.  In  order  that  the  rich 
may  be  compelled  to  ftiniisb  a  revenao  to  the  govemment,  tfa^  most  be 
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subjected  to  taxes  which  they  cannot  evade^  and  most  of  what  are  called 
luxuries  are  things  wliich  those  who  use  them  can  afford  to  do  without, 
and  would  do  without  rather  than  pay  a  heavy  tax  for  their  use.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  instances  in  which  the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  an 
article  of  luxury  has  been  followed  by  the  disuse  of  the  article  is  afforded  by 
the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  hair-powder  in  1797.  Before  that  time,  it  was 
the  common  practice  for  the  men-servants  in  all  great  houses  to  powder 
their  hair,  but  as  soon  as  the  tax  was  imposed,  although  it  was  by  no  means 
a  heavy  one,  the  practice  was  almost  discontinued,  and  powdered  hair 
continues  to  be  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule.  In  this  case  the  revenue 
received  hardly  any  benefit,  while  nothing  was  done  to  discourage  luxury. 
Those  who  had  indulged  in  this  particular  luxury  were  induced  to  abandon 
it,  but  as  they  were  not  compelled  to  hand  over  to  the  government  what 
.  they  had  formerly  spent  in  this  way,  their  means  of  enjoyment  were  in 
no  way  diminished,  and  they  doubtless  found  other  ways  of  gratifying 
their  luxurious  tastes.  To  tax  luxuries  is  to  expose  the  government  to 
such  defeats  as  that  which  was  encountered  in  the  case  of  the  powder- 
tax,  and  is  really  to  give  a  great  deal  of  annoyance  for  the  sake  of  a  very 
small  gain.  If  the  luxuries  selected  for  taxation  are,  as  they  most 
commonly  would  be,  only  consumed  by  a  small  class,  the  first  of  Adam 
Smith's  maxims  is  deliberately  violated,  and  one  part  of  the  community 
which  has  done  nothing  to  deserve  it  is  singled  out  for  an  exceptional 
burden.  In  order  to  raise  a  large  revenue  from  a  small  class,  a  high 
rat«  must  be  imposed,  and  this  would  in  all  likelihood  lead  to  the  disuse 
of  the  taxed  article,  while,  if  the  government  where  content  with  a  small 
revenue,  the  expense  of  collection  would  be  proportionally  great,  and  in 
either  case  the  government  would  be  a  loser,  while  no  one  would  be  a 
gainer.  If  the  government  transfers  the  tax  from  one  luxury  to  another, 
as  each  is  successively  abandoned  it  inflicts  hardships  on  its  subjects 
without  deriving  any  advantage  for  itself,  and  does  the  very  thing  which 
it  ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  avoid.  There  are,  however,  a  few  cases  in 
which  a  revenue  may  be  derived  from  the  taxation  of  luxuries  to  which 
those  who  enjoy  them  are  too  much  attached  to  be  mduced  to  abandon 
them  by  any  taxes  which  are  not  exorbitant ;  and,  in  such  cases,  there  is 
nothing  to  object  to  in  this  mode  of  raising  a  revenue.  The  light  tax 
which  is  imposed  on  those  who  keep  men-servants  in  their  employ 
certainly  could  never  have  the  effect  of  inducing  rich  people  to  dismiss 
their  footmen  rather  than  pay  the  tax ;  and  it  is  one  which  is  cheerfully 
paid  and  easily  collected.  In  this  case,  as  in  the  case  of  houses, 
a  distinction  should  be  made  between  servants  who  are  kept  for 
pleasure  and  those  who  are  kept  for  business,  and  it  is  singolar 
that  innkeepers  should  ever  have  been  required  to  pay  for  the  waiters 
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^Ivjoj  iber  atr^  o''':i:»<3  t/.*  eiLT'lvT,  The  number  c^ 
k*^-i  iii  a  j*r>ak^e  ir>--ine  risj  wrrr*:,  iiie  tlie  szzie  of  the  boose  ixself^  le  sn 
i.'j  i^  of  i:j»r  TfAiih  of  ;;*  otd^t  ;  bai  lire  nninbcr  of  vakers  in  an  boed 
ir^ryx  Ia  uiicerj  as  a  te«t  of  iik:  landlord's  wealth  when  oomfored  witb 
ifiiiS  of  jierv^ni^  -vx  en?a:red  in  l/osdnesg.  The  eiempckn  vbkh  laod- 
loT'it  wjaiu^l  a  ffrx  jear*!  az>  i«  tiierefore  jas  and  reasc^nable.  Carriaires 
ari'i  honi^^  w}i<;rj  k'rjH  for  pleaFtire.  and  not  for  bosineaEv  are  e^^caDr 
w'rli  jraiy.-^i  f>r  uxaiion.  a-  the  tast/^  for  iLea<e  Inxmies  is  too  deef 4t  nz^ted 
Vf  \f:  'imi!iifSiU:f\  hj  sufrh  modfrnite  taxes  as  are  now  impoe&d  npc^n  tk«fn^ 
and  the  i^i^jfia  nho  have  to  fiar  iLem  are  oertainlr  wefl  able  to  do  so. 
.Vh  rnneh  rriaj  \ffi  naid  of  the  tax  on  aimonal  bearings,  thoagfa  it  woold 
pTfAfiiAj  liot  ia/UnK  of  anr  ei^^nsiderable  increase, 

Tiie  dntie*  which  are  irnjiosed  on  licenses  to  follow  certain  trades  and 
jTvf'iv^ioni?,  ahho^JL'h,  when  moderate,  they  do  not  give  rise  to  much 
CiUjplaint,  are  ohjV.tionahle  in  ftrindple,  as  thev  are  almost  of  neeessitj 
un«!<|fial  in  their  o[ieration.     If  the  license  is  uniform  for  all  persons 
f.nvTfi'Z^A  in  the  brisines*,  it  most  obviously  press  hardly  on  tbose  who 
are  iea^t  succesiiful,  while  thrjse  who  arc  doing  a  good  bnsiness  will  hardly 
notic-e  its  pressure.     Not  Ixring  regulated  in  proportion  to  the  amonnt  of 
g^i'xlij  B^>ld,  or  sen'ices  rendercrl,  it  cannot  be  transferred,  like  cnstoms 
duties,  from  the  dealers  to  the  cnstomere,  for  if  the  less  successfol  dealers 
raise  their  prices  in  order  to  escape  from  the  burden,  their  more  fortunate 
rivals  would  Ik;  able,  by  retaining  the  old  rates,  to  drive  them  out  of  the 
market,  and  would  Ix;  comf>ensated  by  increase  of  business  for  the  loss 
inflicted  by  the  tax.     The  licence  duties  imposed  on  auctioneers  and  a 
f'.'.v  othrr  chiRses  are  liable  to  tlie«e  objections,  and  though  they  are  so 
li^rlit  that  no  great  harm  can  Ikj  done  by  retaining  them,  yet,  as  they 
are  CHWintially  nnoqnal,  they  should  Ixj  among  the  first  selected  for  repeal 
whenever  tliere  is  an  ofifKirtnnity  for  reducing  taxation.     The  tax  which 
is  l(;vied  on  barristers  at  the  time   when  they  are  called  to  the  bar 
belongs  to  the  same  category  ils  tradcsmens'  licenses,  though,  as  it  is  only 
paid  once,  it  does  not  produce  very  much  inconvenience  to  the  parties 
concerned.     1'he  class  who  are  subjected  to  this  tax  are  generally  well 
able  U)  lK,*ar  it,  and  it  is  only  in  exccj»tional  cases  that  it  can  do  any 
harm  by  preventing  a  poor  man  from  adopting  the  legal  profession.     If 
HU(^h  cases  do  cxxiur,  the  hardship  is  perhaps  apparent  rather  than  real, 
lor  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  a  man  who  is  not  able  to  pay  the  tax 
hlionld  be  able  to  sui)i>ort  himself  during  the  time  which  must  elapse 
before  he  gets  sufficient  i)ractice  to  supjwrt  him.     As  a  general  rule, 
however,  license  duties,  and   all  taxes  imposed  on  particular  classes, 
should  Ixi  avoided,  as  it  is  neither  possible  to  assess  them  fairly  as  regards 
individuals  of  the  same  class,  nor  as  regards  different  classes.     Each 
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class  which  is  subjected  to  a  special  tax  is  prone  to  regard  itself  as 
unjustly  treated,  and  to  agitate  for  the  repeal  of  the  tax ;  and  it  is  better 
to  trust  to  those  imposts  which  press  on  a  large  number  of  citizens  and 
in  proportion  to  their  wealth. 

The  taxes  which  are  levied  on  the  occasion  when  sales  are  effected  and 
payments  made  are  generally  collected  by  means  of  stamps,  a  method 
which  is  extremely  advantageous,  as  it  involves  very  little  expense  to  the 
government  and  very  little  trouble  to  the  taxpayer.  It  is  only  necessary 
for  the  government  to  declare  that  no  transaction  is  valid  unless  the 
proper  stamp  has  been  affixed  to  the  deed  in  order  to  insure  that  the 
tax  shall  be  paid  in  almost  all  cases.     Where  no  such  precaution  is  taken, 
a  great  temptation  is  held  out  to  evasion,  and  there  can  hardly  be  a  more 
melancholy  example  of  the  want  of  public  spirit  in  a  nation  than  was 
afforded  by  the   Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies,  when,  in   1874,  they 
refused  to  pass  a  bill  invaUdating  all  contracts  which  were  not  duly 
stamped.    The  sole  motive  apparently  which  prompted  this  refusal  was 
the  unwillingness  of  many  of  the  Deputies  to  submit  to  the  loss  which 
they  would  have  suffered  as  individuals  if  compelled  to  obey  the  law,  and 
a  country  where  such  a  motive  can  sway  the  popular  branch  of  the 
legislature  is,  indeed,  in  a  pitiable  condition.    Taxes  of  this  kind  are 
not  altogether  free  from  objection,  as  they  to  some  extent  impede  the 
transfer  of  property  from  hand  to  hand,  but  every  tax  must  produce 
some  inconvenience,  and  there  arc  few  which  are  less  objectionable.     In 
some  cases,  as  in  that  of  powers  of  attorney,  the  same  stamp  is  required 
whatever  be  the  amount  of  the  transaction,  and  this  is  rather  a  hardship 
for  holders  of  small  amounts  of  stock  who  may  wish  either  to  sell  out  or 
to  empower  a  banker  to  receive  their  dividends  for  them.    No  stamp  is 
required  when  fundholders  go  in  person  to  sell  out  their  stock  or  to 
receive  their  dividends,  and  there  seems  no  good  reason  why  they  should 
be  favoured  in  comparison  with  those  who  prefer  to  do  the  work  by 
deputy.     The  stamp-tax  on  receipts  is  also  uniform  whatever  the  amount 
of  the  sum  received,  provided  this  exceeds  a  certain  minimum,  but  its 
amount  is  so  small  that  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  serious  burden,  even 
in  the  case  of  the  smallest  transactions  which  are  subjected  to  it.     It  is 
not  easy  to  say  on  whom  this  tax  falls,  for  though  it  is  always  paid  by 
the  receiver,  he  may  in  many  cases  be  able  to  transfer  it  to  the  payer. 
Tradesmen  are  those  who  are  most  often  required  to  use  receipt  stamps, 
and  if  they  find  that  the  sum  which  they  have  to  spend  upon  them 
forms  a  serious  deduction  from  their  profits  they  will  no  doubt  raise 
their  prices  enough  to  throw  the  burden  on  their  own  customers.    li 
may,  however,  be  generally  considered  as  a  direct  tax. 


CHAPTER  III.— INDIRECT  TAXATION. 

CUSTOMS  —  EXCISE  —  DUTIES    ON    STIMULANTS  —  TITHES FINANCIAL 

rOLICY. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  indirect  taxes  is,  that  they  are  paid 
without  the  taxpayer  feeling  that  he  is  paying  them,  and  while  this 
renders  them  popular  with  financiers  and  ^ith  those  whom  they  have  to 
govern,  it  is  made  a  ground  for  objection  by  those  who,  looking  beyond 
present  convenience,  desire  to  adopt  a  system  which  will  secare  jadicions 
and  economical  administration.     If  people  do  not  know  how  mach  they 
are  paying,  they  may  be  made  to  pay  a  great  deal  without  complaining, 
and  a  system  which  keeps  them  in  ignorance  is  favoured  by  those  who 
recognise  the  necessity  of  certain  expenditure,  but  doubt  the  willingnesB 
of  the  people  to  provide  the  means  of  incurring  it.    The  advocates  of 
economy,  on  the  other  hand,  say  that  no  real  check  can  be  put  on  lavish 
expenditure,  while  financiers  can  resort  to  expedients  which  conceal  the 
extent  of  the  burden  from  those  who  have  to  bear  it,  and  that  if  the 
whole  revenue  were  raised  by  direct  taxation,  the  extravagance  which 
has  hitherto  prevailed  would  soon  be  put  an  end  to  by  the  resistance  of 
the  taxpayers.     Each  of  these  arguments  has  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  it, 
but  neither  can  be  safely  relied  on  as  a  general  principle  without  regard 
to  the  character  of  the  nation  whom  it  is  proposed  to  tax.     Almost  every 
civilized  country  now  possesses  a  funded  debt,  and  if  it  were  true  that 
the  means  of  providing  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  could  not  be 
drawn  from  the  people  by  direct  taxes,  a  sufficient  case  would  be  made 
out  for  resorting  to  indirect  ones.     But  it  would  b.e  rash  to  assume  that 
this  is  the  case  in  all  countries.     In  England  the  number  of  fundholders 
is  so  large,  and  so  large  a  proportion  of  them  belong  to  the  rich  and 
influential  classes  of  society,  tliat  any  project  of  complete  or  partial 
repudiation  would  be  sure  to  be  stoutly  resisted.    Nor  does  it  argue  much 
national  partiality  to  assume  that  the  general  standard  of  morality  is  too 
high  for  such  a  project  to  find  any  favour  even  among  those  whose 
interests  are  not  bound  up  with  the  security  of  the  funds,  and  that  the 
maintenance  of  our  public  faith  is  independent  of  any  particular  method 
of  taxation.     In  a  country  where  the  government  has  borrowed  a  large 
amount  from  foreigners,  there  is  a  greater  temptation  to  repudiation,  but 
the  experience  of  Peru,  as  well  as  of  other  States,  shows  that  an  indirect 
tax,  even  when  specially  hypothecated  to  the  bondholders,  affords  no 
solid  guarantee  against  it.    Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  safe  to  assume 
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that  indirect  taxation  leads  to  extravagance  which  direct  taxation  would 
prevent.  Some  nations  like  their  government  to  perform  functions 
which  are  elsewhere  entrusted  to  private  enterprise,  and  though  each 
individual  can  see  that  he  is  paying  taxes  in  order  that  it  may  be  per- 
formed, yet  each  may  think  that  his  share  of  the  burden  is  lighter  than 
it  would  be  if  the  government  did  not  meddle  in  the  matter.  In 
countries  where  education  is  provided  by  the  State,  a  school-rate  of  some 
kind  is  generally  imposed,  which  must  be  obvious  enough  to  those  who 
have  to  pay  it,  and  yet  they  show  no  disposition  to  forego  the  advantages 
of  State  education  in  order  to  be  subject  to  lower  taxes.  In  a  country 
where  the  people  or  their  rulers  are  really  disposed  to  extravagance, 
direct  taxation  would  rather  have  the  eflFect  of  plunging  them  into  debt 
than  of  preventing  useless  expenditure  from  being  incurred.  They 
would  sanction  expenditure  upon  railways  or  other  public  works  on  the 
plea  that  these  would  pay  their  expenses,  and  when  these  expectations 
were  disappointed,  would  raise  a  loan,  and,  in  due  course,  fail  to  provide 
the  interest  on  it,  and  end,  at  last,  in  default  or  repudiation.  But 
though  neither  system  of  taxation  can  be  regarded  as  a  panacea  for  all 
the  ills  to  which  finance  is  liable,  the  advantages  of  the  direct  method 
are  such  as  to  make  it  preferable  whenever  it  is  possible  to  resort  to  it. 
Its  adoption  does  not  entail  any  beyond  the  slightest  possible  interference 
with  the  industry  of  the  people,  and  this  is  the  principal  object  to  be 
kept  in  view  in  devising  a  scheme  of  taxation. 

The  two  principal  heads  under  which  indirect  taxes  are  classified  are 
those  of  customs  and  excise,  the  former  embracing  those  duties  on  com- 
modities which  are  levied  at  the  frontier,  and  the  latter  those  which  are 
raised  in  the  country  where  the  commodities  are  produced.  One  argu- 
ment which  is  always  used  in  favour  of  customs  duties  is,  that  they  are 
collected  at  a  very  small  cost,  which  in  this  country  does  not  much 
exceed  8  per  cent,  on  the  amount  collected.  But  Mr.  Cliflfe  Leslie, 
whose  essay  on  Financial  Reform  *  is  an  exhaustive  statement  of  all  the 
arguments  against  indirect  taxation,  has  taken  pains  to  show  that  this 
low  per  centage  does  not  prove  that  the  cost  to  the  country  is  really 
small.  If  there  were  no  customs  duties,  every  ship  would  be  free  to  load 
and  unload  at  any  part  of  our  coasts  or  of  our  navigable  rivers  where  such 
operations  could  possibly  be  carried  on,  but  to  allow  this  would  be  greatly 
to  increase  the  cost  of  collecting  the  duties.  It  would  be  necessary 
that  Custom  House  officials  should  be  stationed  at  every  place  where  a 
ship  could  possibly  discharge  its  cargo  in  order  to  be  ready  to  examine  it 
immediately  on  arrival,  and  to  decide  whether  any  and  what  duties 

*  Gobden  Clab  Essays,  2nd  series,  1871-2. 


abotild  bo  paid.  The  expense  and  difficulty  of  providing  such  &  amnbc 
of  officialH  would  bo  enormons,  and  it  is  therefon?  provided  by  law  that  w 
ship  shall  luiui  or  linluiul  nt  any  place  which  hoB  oot  previuusly  bea 
dedar^  n  port.  Tlioiij  uru  now,  or  llurc  witg  in  1871,  138  porta  in  til 
Unil^vl  Kirigdiiiii ;  htit  pvcii  nt  thcw  pririlc^red  places  the  importationa 
unnicla^i-il  m-tidtsisnotpcnuittfld.  There  are  oulj-fiO  to  whiHi  wine  m 
be  broiiglit.  and  only  1 1  where  it  oan  ite  tested  for  th«  purpose  of  deal 
tng  how  mncli  duty  is  to  be  juiid  on  tl,  and  there  am  only  35  at  nbid 
tobOGiy)  can  l>e  imported.  It  is  obviiiiis  tliiit  these  ra«trietions  force  tndi 
into  cliannuls  into  which  it  would  not  nutumlly  flow,  and  aa  the  conia 
which  men  naturally  take  in  pursuing  their  own  interests  is  that  whidi 
meets  with  the  least  rceiHtance,  it  follows  that  the  artificial  dirertia 
thus  given  to  trade  must  be  more  tronbleaome,  or,  in  other  words,  dimi 
costly.  MerchanlA  must  send  their  goods  to  those  places  which  hail 
been  sclect«d  by  theC'ustom  House  autlioritios ;  and  these  places  nod 
therefore  bo  selected  ns  tlie  tennini  of  roads  or  railways  along  which  tin 
goods  ore  to  be  conveyed  to  Che  coosnniers.  Instead  of  sending  good«U 
the  jKiH  of  the  coast  nearest  to  their  ultimate  destination,  men^haidi 
must  send  thorn  to  a  i>ort,  however  drcnitous  the  roate  may  be,  and  till 
dtrersion  forms  an  addition  to  tlie  cost  of  commodities  of  irhidi  M 
acoonnt  is  taken  in  Custom  House  calculations.  From  time  to  time  ne* 
places  arc  doi-liirod  ports,  lint  apjilieatiotis  for  tlie  jtnrpoao  nre  nlvraT* 
resisted  by  the  otfiululs  of  the  (.'irstom  House,  on  the  gromid  that  iix 
trade  of  the  place  is  inconsiderable  siud  that  they  have  uo  reason  to 
expect  much  profit  from  the  concession.  To  these  argnmenle,  Mr.  Leslie 
replies; — "The  CommisBioners  of  Customs  arc  accustomed  to  reply  to 
memorials  for  privileges  of  importation  and  warelioiising  that  the  plsctt 
from  which  tlicy  proceed  have  but  little  foreign  eommeree  and  no  con- 
siderable consumption  of  dutiable  commodities,  ba  tiiongh  their  own 
reetrictions  might  not  be  the  couse  of  that  state  of  things,  as  tboufh 
this  were  not  an  i^  of  progress  in  which  places  may  suddenly  rise  from 
obscurity  to  opulence  and  eminence,  and  as  though  the  foreign  trade 
of  any  place  could  be  gi'eat  at  the  beginniiig."  (p.  I'JS),  if  Tessela 
were  allowed  to  unload  wherever  their  owners  pleased,  every  plaw 
would  Iiavo  ft  fair  chance  of  becoming  a  centre  of  trade  ;  bnt  now  tliaC 
no  use  can  be  made  ol'  a  bay  or  estuary  until  it  has  been  declared  a  port, 
the  trade  of  many  places  is  nipped  in  the  bud.  It  is  not  worth  while  to 
deepen  a  harbour,  because  the  town  has  no  foreign  trade ;  and  the  (act 
that  the  harbour  has  not  been  deejiened  prevents  it  from  being  deelarr^ 
a  port,  and,  therefore,  from  ncqiiirini?  any  trade.  It  is  not  uiireosonaiJe 
to  suppose  that  many  Bhip«recks  miglit  have  been  avoided  if  onr  coneta 
were  more  thickly  studded  with  harbours,  as  they  certainly  wonld  be  if 
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it  were  not  for  Custom  House  restnctious,  but  the  loss  thus  occasioned 
is  incalculable  and  does  not  figure  in  official  statements.  The  great 
objection  to  all  interference  with  industry  is,  that  what  appears  to  be  a 
slight  restriction,  may,  and  frequently  does,  produce  unforeseen  evils  of 
a  serious  kind  ;  and  this  applies  as  strongly  in  the  case  of  purely  fiscal 
regulations  as  in  that  of  restrictions  imposed  for  the  protection  of  native 
industry.  London  is  especially  favoured  by  the  Custom  House  officials, 
but  the  concentration  of  foreign  commerce  in  London  is  a  questionable 
benefit  to  its  inhabitants,  and  is  certainly  an  injury  to  the  rest  of  the 
country.  Even  in  the  particular  towns  which  are  favoured  in  compari- 
son with  others,  there  is  not  perfect  liberty  for  ships  to  load  and  unload 
at  the  places  most  convenient  to  the  owners,  but  these  operations  must 
be  performed  at  the  places  where  they  can  be  overlooked  by  the  Custom 
House  officials.  The  space  is  confined  in  order  to  &cilitate  supervision, 
and  the  crowding  which  is  the  necessary  consequence  imposes  much 
delay  and  inconvenience  on  the  merchants,  which  must  be  in  some  way 
or  other  paid  for  by  their  customers.  The  inconvenience  of  Custom 
House  regulations  is  very  little  diminished  by  the  repeal  of  duties  as 
long  as  any  are  left  unrepealed,  for  all  ships  and  railway  trains  must  be 
inspected  to  see  whether  they  contain  any  taxed  articles.  The  whole 
coast  must  be  guarded  by  a  complete  cordon  of  revenue  officers,  in  order 
that  smuggling  on  any  part  of  it  may  be  detected  and  suppressed,  and 
the  luggage  of  non-commercial  travellers  must  be  inspected  for  fear  it 
should  contain  any  contraband  articles. 

It  has  often  been  objected  to  these  duties  that  they  require  each  trader 
through  whose  hands  the  goods  pass  to  employ  a  larger  sum  of  money  in 
his  trade  than  he  would  otherwise  do  in  order  to  pay  the  tax,  and  that 
his  customers  must  reimburse  not  only  his  actual  outlay  but  the  profit 
which  he  might  have  made  on  his  money  if  he  had  not  been  compelled 
to  advance  it  to  the  government.  J.  B.  Say  was  of  opinion  that  the 
increase  of  the  burden  thus  occasioned  was  not  compensated  by  any 
corresponding  benefit  to  the  Treasury,  but  Bicardo  shewed  (chap. 
xxix)  that  this  is  incorrect,  because  such  a  method  of  collecting  the 
revenue  enables  the  government  to  get  the  money  earlier  than  it  would 
otherwise  do,  and  practically  to  gain  as  much  in  the  form  of  interest  as 
the  merchants  and  manufacturers  lose.  Either  the  government  wants 
the  money  inmiediately,  in  which  case  it  is  spared  the  necessity  of  issuing 
exchequer  bills  or  raising  some  other  kind  of  loan  on  which  interest 
would  be  paid,  or  it  does  not  want  the  money,  in  which  case  it  can 
make  a  profit  by  redeeming  some  of  its  own  stock,  or  lending  directly 
to  the  manufacturers  whom  it  obliges  to  advance  the  duty.  Another 
French  Economist,  Simonde,  is  also  noticed  by  Bicardo,  who  M  into 
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the  error  of  calculating  the  additional  expense  as  if  it  were  a  charge  of 
10  per  cent,  every  time  the  goods  changed  hands,  and  by  reckoning  this 
at  compound  interest,  greatly  magnified  the  extent  of  the  burden.     As 
Ricardo  pointed  out,  the  rate  of  profit  should  not  be  reckoned  at  more 
than  10  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  if  the  goods  change  hands  six  times 
in  as  many  months  the  addition  to  the  price  would  not  be  60  per  cent., 
but  little,  if  at  all,  over  5  per  cent.  The  direct  loss  moreover  resulting  in 
this  way  may  be  reduced  almost  to  nil  by  a  proper  method  of  collecting 
the  duty.    The  system  of  bonding,  which  has  long  been  in  use  in  this 
country,  affords  great  relief  to  the  dealers  in  taxed  articles.     Instead  of 
the  duty  being  levied  as  soon  as  the  goods  ai'e  imported,  they  are  allowed 
to  be  stored  in  bonding  warehouses,  and  no  duty  is  charged  as  long  as 
they    remain    there,  nor    is    it    charged    at   all    if  they  are    again 
exported    to    foreign    countries.     By  this    system    the    importer    is 
allowed  to  defer  payment  of  the  duty  until  the  time  when  he  is  prepared 
to  sell  the  goods  to  other  dealers,  and  the  extra  ex])ense  which  he  incnrs 
must  be  very  slight  when  he  takes  full  advantage  of  the  facilities  afforded. 
The  system  is  far  from  i>erfect,  and  there  are  many  places  where  it  is 
difficult  to  procure  warehouses,  which,  at  the  same  time,  suit  the  mer- 
chants and  comply  with  the  rules  which  must  be  made  by  the  Custom 
House  authorities,  in  order  to  prevent  evasion  of  the  duties ;  but,  so  far 
as  it  goes,  it  affords  a  relief  to  the  trade  without  inflicting  any  loss  on 
the  revenue.     In  Norway,  it  is  carried  to  a  still  greater  extent,  for 
dealers  are  allowed  to  import  goods  on  merely  giving  security  that  the 
duty  will  be  paid,  and  to  pay  it  hy  instalments  as  the  sales  are  effected. 
In  Norway,  therefore,  import  duties  can  hardly  produce  any  disturbance 
in  the  distribution  of  mercantile  capital,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said 
for  England.     For  a  longer  or  shorter  time  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers arc  required  to  advance  a  large  sum  of  money,  which  they  would 
not  have  to  do  if  these  duties  did  not  exist,  and  this  necessity  gives  an 
advantage  to  the  wealthy  capitalist  over  his  poorer  rivals.     The  conse- 
quence is,  that  there  is  a  constant  tendency  in  those  trades  which  relate? 
to  taxed  articles  to  get  into  the  hands  of  a  few  large  dealei-s.     Thus  the 
number  of  maltsters  is  found  to  be  diminishing,  and  the  whole  number 
of  distillci*s  in  England  is  said  to  be  no  more  than  eight.  This  concentra- 
tion must  be  to  some  extent  injurious,  for  the  fewer  the  competitoi-s  the 
less  is  the  chance  of  one  of  them  introducing  an  improvement,  and  the 
process  almost  necessarily  entails  the  ruin  of  many  unsuccessful  com- 
petitors.    As,  however,  it  is  advantageous  to  those  who  do  succeed,  it  is 
not  to  be  Avondered  at  that  few  complaints  are  heard  from  the  traders 
themselves. 
When  a  particular  article  is  selected  as  the  subject  of  an  import  duty 
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there  always  arises  the  question  whether  all  qualities  shall  be  taxed 
alike^  or  an  attempt  made  to  vary  the  duty  according  to  the   real 
or  supposed  value  of  the  article.    The  former  course  is  more  popular 
with  the  dealers  themselves^  but  it  obviously  makes  the  tax  press  very 
Unequally  on  poor  and  rich  consumers.    The  tobacco  duty  is  cited  by 
Mr.  Leslie  as  an  instance  of  this  inequality,  the  duty  amounting  to  about 
25  per  cent,  on  the  best  cigars,  and  to  500  per  cent,  on  the  inferior  tobacco 
used  by  the  working  classes.    This,  however,  is  not  of  so  much  conse- 
quence in  itself,  for  an  inequality  in  respect  of  one  tax  is  not  enough 
to  condemn  it  if  counteracted  by  another  inequality  in  other  taxes,  and 
there  are  several  from  which  the  working  classes  are  practically  exempted. 
But  so  high  a  duty  as  500  per  cent,  constitutes  a  great  premium  on 
smuggling,  and  all  uniform  duties  must  on  this  account  be  more  or  less 
objectionable.     If  an  attempt  is  made  to  vary  the  duty  according  to 
quality,  complaints  at  once  arise  of  the  inconvenience  which  is  thereby 
caused  to  importers.    The  sugar-duty,  which  has  been  repealed  since 
Mr.  Leslie's  essay  was  WTitten,  is  cited  by  him  as  an  instance  of  the  great 
annoyance  and  uncertainty  which  such  attempts  introduce  into  the  trade. 
Sugar  producers  complained  that  they  found  it  impossible  to  tell  before- 
hand how  much  duty  would  be  charged  on  any  particular  quality, 
and  even  when  samples  were  sent  out  to  India,  in  order  to  guide  the 
manufacturers  on  the  point,  they  were  so  much  altered  during  the  voyage 
as  to  be  quite  worthless.     Being  constantly  exposed  -to  loss  on  account 
of  a  higher  duty  being  charged  than  had  been  expected,  the  manufac- 
turers found  that  the  most  convenient  course  was  to  send  none  but  the 
lowest  qualities  to  the  English  market.     In  spite  of  all  the  precautions 
that  could  be  taken  to  secure  uniformity  in  the  decisions  of  the  officials 
employed  to  examine  sugar,  there  was  always  some  room  left  for  differ- 
ences of  opinion,  and  the  merchants  thought  it  hard  when  a  doubtful 
case  was  decided  against  them.    Although  Customs  duties  are  certainly 
indirect  taxes,  as  the  dealers  recoup  themselves  by  raising  their  prices, 
they  do,  as  Mr.  Leslie  argues,  fall,  in  many  cases,  on  producers  and 
dealers,  and  on  them  alone.    It  must  often  happen  that  a  commercial 
venture  leaves  no  profit,  or  even  leaves  a  loss,  and  when  the  duty  has 
been  paid  the  merchant  is  not  compensated  at  all ;    and  this  more 
particularly  applies  to  such  cases  as  that  of  sugar,  where  the  amount  of 
the  tax  was  a  most  uncertain  quantity.    The  system  on  which  the  wine 
duties  are  now  levied  appears  to  combine  the  disadvantages  of  both 
systems,  for,  while  it  renders  it  necessary  that  all  wine  shall  be  tested,  it 
does  not  vary  the  rates  in  any  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  wine.    The 
duty  is  levied  according  to  the  quantity  of  alcohol  in  the  liquor,  though 
why  this  should  be  taken  as  a  basis  has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained. 
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It  wa8  assumed,  when  the  Bjstem  was  introdaoed,  that  no  nataral  wise 
ever  contained  more  than  26  per  oent.  of  alcohol,  and  that  anj  exoen 
aixiTe  tliat  jxiint  must  be  due  to  the  artificial  introdncticm  of  fipizits ;  and 
thui  a88umption  u  still  acted  on,  although  it  has  been  abundantlj  proTed 
tliat  inanjr  unadulterated  wines  contain  as  much  as  SO  per  cent,  of 
alcohol.  All  wines  which  contain  less  than  this  are  sabjected  to  the 
lower  dutj,  while  the  higher  is  charged  on  all  which  exceed  it  and  do 
not  exr;eed  45  [)er  cent.,  above  which  latter  point  the  liqoor  is  regarded 
as  spirits,  and  taxed  accordingly.  This  classification  has  the  effect  of 
anoonraging  the  importation  of  French  wine,  and  of  disoourag^ing  those 
of  H[min  and  Portugal,  and,  of  course,  gives  rise  to  complaints  firom  the 
latter  countries  against  wliat  thej  consider  as  the  partiality  of  the  Eng- 
lish system.  It  is,  of  course,  made  an  excuse  in  Portugal  for  keeping 
up  duties  on  English  g(X)ds.  The  adoption  of  the  alcoholic  test  makes 
it  necessary  to  limit  the  number  of  ports  at  which  wine  can  be  imported 
and  tested,  in  order  that  uniformity  may  be  secured  in  the  decisions  of 
the  official  testers ;  aud  this,  as  before  mentioned,  is  a  great  impediment 
to  the  growth  of  many  of  the  smaller  ports,  and  must  be  an  injury  to  the 
consumers.  An  uniform  duty,  which  has  often  been  recommended, 
would  do  away  with  these  objections,  but  would  still  leave  the  inequality 
of  the  tax  untouched. 

Duties  on  exports,  which  are  imposed  in  some  countries,  can  only 
succeed  in  exceptional  cases.  If  the  article  is  one  which  is  produced  in 
several  countries  at  a  nearly  equal  cost,  an  export  duty  can  have  no 
other  eilect  than  to  .deprive  the  country  which  adopts  it  of  a  foreign 
market  for  its  produce,  and  thus  fails  to  yield  a  revenue  while  doing  no 
good  to  any  one.  There  are,  however,  a  few  cases  in  which  one  country, 
has  so  great  an  advantage  over  others  in  the  production  of  a  particular 
article  that  a  reasonable  duty  can  hardly  cause  any  falling  off  in  the 
foreign  demand.  Cotton  in  the  United  States,  gold  in  Australia,  and 
coal  in  England,  arc  instances  of  this  kind.  By  the  Commercial  Treaty 
with  France  England  has  bound  liei*self  not  to  levy  an  exix)rt  duty  on 
coal,  and  ^Ir.  Jevons  has  expressed  a  strong  disapproval  of  this  clause. 
His  object  being  to  di-aw  attention  to  the  danger  of  the  exhaustion  of 
our  coal  supply,  he  is  naturally  disposed  to  object  to  any  measure  which 
encourages  the  consumption  of  coal,  and  he  finds  fault  with  the  Croveni- 
nient  for  resigning  its  hberty  of  action  in  so  important  a  matter.  But 
in  order  that  an  export  duty  may  check  the  exhaustion  of  the  eoal-ticlds, 
it  nuist  he  high  enough  to  deter  foreigners  from  buying  it ;  and  if  it  did 
HO  it  would  cease  to  yield  a  revenue,  and  become  a  matter,  not  of  finance, 
hut  of  public  policy.  For  the  present,  at  least,  the  imposition  of  such  a 
duty  could  have  hardly  any  eifcct,  for  the  quantity  of  coal  exported  is 
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but  a  very  small  part  of  the  whole  quantity  produced,  and  if  it  were 
reduced  to  nothing  the  ultimate  exhaustion  of  the  supply  would  be 
hardly  at  all  retarded.    The  export  of  coal  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  if  it 
were  handing  over  to  foreigners  what  wo  may  some  day  want  for  our- 
selves, but,  in  fact,  a  great  part  of  what  is  exported  is  sent  to  various 
dep6t8  for  the  use  of  English  steamers  ;  and  English  trade  would  suflPer 
if  the  exportation  was  stopped.    "While  the  exportation  is  allowed  to  go 
on  it  is  as  advantageous  to  Englishmen  as  it  is  to  foreigners,  and  it  is  a 
singular  sort  of  philanthropy  which  would  impose  sacrifices  on  the 
present  generation  of  Englishmen  and  foreigners  in  order  that  at  some 
future  time  there  may  be  an  artificial  inducement  to  our  posterity  to 
inhabit  these  islands  rather  than  any  other  portion  of  the  globe.    Every 
one  who  has  read  Mr.  Jevons*  book  on  the  coal  question  must  have  been 
struck  with  the  ability  with  which  the  facts  and  arguments  are  arranged ; 
but  there  is,  it  appears  to  me,  one  oversight  which  takes  away  the  value 
of  the  conclusions  arrived  at.  The  author  proves  that  the  manufacturing 
supremacy  of  Great  Britain  has  been  chiefly  owing  to  the  development 
of  the  coal-fields,  and  that  if  the  consumption  of  coal  increases  at  its 
present  ratio  the  whole  supply  will  be  exhausted  in  less  than  a  century. 
This  is  enough  to  show  that  we  cannot  expect  that  Great  Britain  will 
continue  to  keep  ahead  of  other  countries,  or  to  make  such  rapid  progress 
as  it  has  done  during  the  last  century ;  but  he  goes  further,  and  concludes 
that  it  will  be  poorer,  absolutely,  than  it  is  now,  and  not  merely  relatively 
to  other  countries.     This  by  no  means  follows,  for  as  the  country  made 
progress  before  coal  was  used,  and  as  other  countries  which  have  no  coal 
make  progress,  so  Great  Britain  may  continue  to  progress  at  a  slower 
•rate  when  the  production  of  coal  has  slackened  or  altogether  stopped. 
The  speedy  exhaustion  of  which  Mr.  Jevons  speaks  will  only  take  place 
if  the  consumption  continues  to  increase  at  its  present  geometrical  ratio, 
while  if  the  annual  production  remained  at  double  its  present  figure  the 
coal  would  last  for  more  than  three  centuries,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  forecast  what  would  happen  at  so  remote  an  epoch.    The  area  of  the 
British  coal-fields  far  exceeds  that  of  all  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  as  Con- 
tinental countries  contrive  to  advance  while  under  this  disadvantage,  so 
Great  Britain  may  do  the  like,  though  its  progress  may,  and  probably 
will  be,  slower  than  it  has  hitherto  been.    Any  check  on  the  export  of 
coal,  while  it  would  fail  to  do  more  than  postpone  for  a  few  years  the 
ultimate  exhaustion  of  the  supply,  would,  by  impeding  the  free  expansion 
British   commerce  and    industry,  impede  the  introduction  of  those 
improvements  in  farming  and  manufactures  which  aflfbrd  the  best  means 
of  enabling  a  people  to  contend  against  the  disadvantage  of  diminished 
mineral  resources. 
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A  BjBtem  of  Excise  naturally,  and  almost  of  necessity,  aocompanies  the 
establishment  of  Customs  duties.      If  a  duty  is  levied  upon   articles 
imported  from  abroad,  it  would  obviously  fail  to  yield  any  revenue  at  all 
if  similar  articles  could  be  produced  in  the  country  without  paying  any 
duty.    Hence  the  best  subjects  for  an  import  duty  are  such  articles  as 
cannot  be  produced  in  the  country,  or  can  only  be  produced  at  such  an 
exorbitant  cost  as  to  render  competition  with  the  foreigner  a  hopeless 
enterprise.    Tea  answers  to  this  description,  and  the  duty  on  it  yields  a 
large  revenue  with  about  as  little  inconvenience  as  any  Customs  duty 
can  cause.     It  is  not  necessary  that  any  precautions  should  be  taken  to 
see  that  tea  is  not  grown  in  the  country,  for  it  is  well  known  that  no 
such  attempt  will  ever  be  made.     But  in  the  case  of  spirits  it  is  ob- 
viously necessary  to  levy  a  duty  from  native  manufacturers  corresponding 
to  that  levied  from  importers  ;  and  neither  duty  would  be  sufficient  with- 
out the  other.     Great  as  are  the  inconveniences  which  attend  the  levying 
of  a  Customs  duty,  they  are  slight  in  comparison  with  those  which  an 
Excise  duty  causes  to  producers.    It  is  bad  enough  that  merchanta  should 
be  compelled  to  send  their  goods  to  places  which  are  inconvenient  to 
themselves  because  they  happen  to  suit  the  officials  of  the  Custom  House, 
but  it  is  far  worse  that  producers  should  only  be  allowed  to  produce  at  the 
times  and  places  and  in  the  manner  which  suits  the  Excise  officers.    It  is 
but  fair,  however,  to  admit  that  there  are  cases  in  which  an  Excise 
duty  actually  leads  to  au  improvement  in  production,  although,  as  a 
general  rule,  it  has  the  contrary  eflfect.    A  remarkable  instance  of  this 
kind  is  given  by  McCalloch  in  his  work  on  Taxation  (pp.  156-7,  3rd 
edition).     "In  178G,  in  order  to  prevent  Scotch  distillers  from  evading 
the  payment  of  a  spirit  duty,  a  calculation  was  made  of  the  amount  of 
spirits  which  could  be  produced  in  a  still  of  a  given  size,  and  the  license 
duty  was  imposed  on  every  still  in  proi^ortion  to  its  cubic  contents. 
This  held  out  au  indiicenieiit  to  distillers  to  discover  some  means  of 
making  a  still  do  its  work  in  a  shorter  time,  and  it  was  soon  discovered 
that  by  lessening  the  depth  of  the  still  and  increasing  its  diameter,  a 
larger  surface   would  be  exposed  to   the   action  of  the  fire,  so  that 
its  contents  would  be  run  off  in  considerably  less  time."     A  few  hours 
then  sufficed  to  do  what  had  taken  a  week  under  the  old  system,  and 
the  improvement  having  been  generally  adopted  the  government  found 
it  necessary  to  increase  the  duty.     This  was  done  more  than  once,  but 
each  time  the  distillers  adopted  a  fresh  improvement,  until  at  length 
they  were  able  to  do  in  three  minutes  what  had  taken  a  week  before 
their  inventive  powers  were  stimulated  by  the  imposition  of  the  duty. 

Every  trade  which  is  subject  to  an  Excise  duty  must  be  exposed  to 
constant  supervision  by  the  collectors,  in  order  that  nothing  may  be 
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l^roduced  without  the  duty  being  paid  on  it ;  but  even  at  fehe  best  the 
visits  of  these  collectors  are  a  constant  source  of  annoyance,  and  the 
restrictions  which  they  impose  act  as  a  great  hindrance  to  improvements 
in  production.  When  a  duty  was  levied  in  this  country  on  glass  the 
manufacturers  were  not  allowed  to  make  experiments  without  having 
received  special  permission,  which  was  seldom  granted,  and  an  improve- 
ment which  was  discovered  was  actually  forbidden  because  it  might 
have  led  to  some  evasion  of  the  duty.  By  successive  additions,  moreover, 
the  duty  was  made  so  high  as  greatly  to  check  the  consumption,  which 
was  actually  less  in  1813  than  it  had  been  in  1794.  Not  only  were 
people  discouraged  from  using  mirrora  and  building  hothouses,  but  a  very 
serious  obstacle  was  placed  in  the  way  of  producing  the  glass  instruments 
required  for  chemical  and  other  scientific  experiments.  When  the  duty 
was  repealed  in  1845  a  distinguished  astronomer  expressed  a  belief  that 
many  discoveries  in  astronomy  and  other  sciences  might  be  expected  to 
follow,  the  benefit  from  which  is,  of  course,  incalculable.  A  large  num- 
ber of  Excise  duties  have  been  repealed  during  the  last  40  years,  but  the 
few  which  are  retained  still  cause  great  inconvenience  ;  thus  Mr.  Leslie 
tells  us  that  "  A  manufacturer  of  glucose  was  lately  stopped  in  the  execu- 
of  important  improvements,  lest  the  use  of  that  species  of  sugar  in 
brc\nng  in  the  mode  designed  should  lead  to  evasion  of  the  malt  duty  " 
(p.  224).  The  duty  on  spirits  not  only  raises  the  price  of  strong  drinks 
but  impedes  the  growth  of  a  number  of  manufactures.  When  methyllated 
spirits,  which  contained  a  mixture  of  wood  naphtha,  were  admitted  duty 
free,  they  were  at  once  used  for  the  following  purposes  : — "  Making 
furniture  pohsh,  varnishes,  and  lacquers,  dissolving  gum  resins  for  hat 
manufacturers,  manufacturing  hypersperm  oil,  chloroform,  sulphuric, 
nitric,  and  chloric  ethers,  sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  fulminating  powder  and 
transparent  soaps,  extracting  vegetable  alkaloids,  such  as  quinine, 
morphia,  &c.,  making  soap  liniment  and  extracts  required  in  veterinary 
medicines,  preparing  goldbeaters'  skins,  floating  mariners'  compasses, 
and  filling  spirit  levels,  preserving  objects  of  natural  history,  in  chemical 
and  anatomical  researches,  and  as  a  source  of  light  and  heat  for  domestic 
purposes  in  a  great  variety  of  appliances  of  luxury  and  comfort,  from  the 
spirit  lamp  on  the  breakfast  table  to  the  singeing  apparatus  in  the  stable." 
As  regards  transparent  soap  no  permanent  benefit  was  derived  from  the 
permission  to  use  methyllated  spirits,  for  their  odour  proved  so  disagree- 
able to  the  public  that  the  experiment  had  to  be  abandoned,*  and  I  believe 
that  all  the  soap  of  this  kind  which  is  now  used  in  this  country  is 
imported  from  the  Continent,  where  lower  duties  are  imposed  on  spirits. 

Cliffe  Leslie  (p.  225). 
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••The  Excise  Dppartuicnt,"  says  Mr.  Leslie,  "proliibits  the  caUiratiai 
of  tobacco  iu  Ihe  Uoitcd  Ein^om.  forbids  fannere  to  steep  gnuit  nn 
OD  the  farm  on  which  it  is  to  be  consamed,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  at  )ewt 
&om  (U17  malt-honsG  or  kibi,  disalkwg  the  mannfacture  of  sugar,  tmless 
on  the  same  premiees  throQn;b  every  sl^c  of  the  ]>roceseee,  denies  to  the 
brewer  tbe  iiso  of  sugar,  unless  in  a  nolid  fonn,  prescribes  the  cooreeof 
manti  facta  re  minutely  in  certain  iaduslrics,  mth  heavy  penalties  for  the 
Bmall(»t  deviation  from  regulations  which  are  sometimes  ^offily  iFast«fal 
iind  always  obstructive  "  (p.  230),  l\'lien  we  consider  that  every  duty, 
whether  levied  at  the  Caetom  Honse  or  at  the  Excise-office,  gives  rise  to 
some  such  obstruction  or  aunoyancc,  it  appcus  singular  that  McCultoch 
should  have  thought  it  ri^ht  to  protest  against  the  policy  which  has  b««u 
pursued  by  the  Englisli  Qoreramctit,  both  before  and  since  his  death,  of 
repealing  duty  aller  duty,  aud reducing  them  Co  an  insignificant  nomber. 
He  argnea,  that  in  order  that  a  lai^  revenue  may  lie  secnrcd  it  must 
stand  ou  a  broad  basis,  and  tlutt  if  a  few  articJcs  are  heavily  hardened 
pablic  attention  ia  eoncentrnted  upon  them,  and  oontinnal  complaints  ait 
made  of  tbe  pressure  of  each  duty  until  it  is  repenl^  Bat  there  ia 
nothing  really  safer  in  misiug  a  revenue  from  a  great  number  of  articks 
than  from  a  few  which  are  uni^-ersally  oonsuraed.  It  is  the  wealth  of 
the  people  which  enables  them  to  bear  taxation,  and  if  the  artit^'l 
selpL'ted  fur  t;iMition  lire  siidi  us  tlipy  cannot  do  withont  the  pri^vernment 
can  depend  on  receiving  a  lai^  and  certain  revenue  from  them.  Com- 
plaints are  just  as  likely  to  arise  when  many  articles  are  taxed  as  when 
only  a  few  are  so,  bnt  the  government  is  better  able  to  resist  the 
clamour  against  a  particular  tax  when  it  is  able  to  refer  to  its  pro- 
ductiveness, and  to  challenge  the  objectors  to  provide  a  snbstitQte.  Much 
has  been  said  of  late  years  in  favour  of  "  a  free  breakfast-table,"  bnt  tbe 
fact  that  the  sugar  duty  has  been  repealed  docs  little  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  those  who  would  repeal  the  dcty  on  tea.  This  latter  dnty  is 
exceedingly  productive,  and  causes  as  little  inconvenience  to  the  dealers 
and  consumers  as  any  Customs  duty  can  do,  and  the  repeal  of  the  sngar 
duty  is  more  likely  to  be  adduced  by  statesmen  as  a  reason  for  taking  off 
some  direct  tax  than  for  continuing  still  further  to  reduce  the  number 
of  indirect  taxes.  Those  who  object  to  a  particular  tax  are  too  apt  to 
ai^e  as  if  it  was  a  question  between  it  and  and  no  tax,  and  to  forget 
that  it  is  really  a  question  between  it  and  some  other  tax.  The  paper 
duty,  for  instance,  was  persistently  attacked  and  eventually  repealed  on 
the  groand  that  it  was  a  tax  on  knowledge,  though  in  point  of  fact  there 
was  no  greater  obstacle  placed  in  the  way  of  the  spread  of  knowledge  by 
raising  the  revenue  in  this  way  than  there  would  have  been  if  an  equal 
amoant  had  been  raised  by  any  other  tax.     It  is  true  that  the  pwier 
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duty  raised  the  price  of  paper,  although  the  difference  was  hardly  per- 
ceptible to  the  consumers,  but  even  if  books  and  newspapers  had  been 
made  perceptibly  dearer  by  the  tax,  it  would  by  no  means  have  followed 
that  any  check  was  put  to  the  spread  of  knowledge.  If  there  had  been 
no  duty  on  paper  some  other  tax  must  have  been  imposed,  and  the 
reading  public,  though  they  would  have  had  less  to  pay  for  their  books, 
would  have  had  more  to  pay  for  other  taxes.  Whether  they  paid  their 
taxes  at  the  same  time  that  they  bought  their  books,  or  at  different 
times,  could  not  make  much  difference  to  them,  since  in  either  case  they 
would  have  the  same  sum  to  spend  on  books  and  taxes  together.  While 
I  cannot  share  the  regret  expressed  by  McCulloch  at  the  repeal  of  the 
paper  duty,  I  must  admit  that  he  has  made  out  a  good  case  for  its 
retention,  and  that  its  re-imposition  would  be  fully  justified,  if  at  any 
future  time  it  were  found  difficult  to  raise  a  sufficient  revenue  from 
existing  taxes. 

There  is  generally  some  difficulty  in  raising  a  revenue  by  taxing  any 
article  which  is  produced  in  the  country  as  well  as  imported  from 
abroad.  The  volume  which  contains  Mr.  Leslie's  article  contains 
another  by  Herr  Julius  Faucher,  whose  object  is  to  show  that  the  slight 
difference  between  the  duties  on  home-made  spirits  and  those  imported 
from  abroad  acts  as  a  protective  duty  in  favour  of  EngUsh  distillers. 
The  higher  rate  on  foreign  spirits  is  adopted  as  a  compensation  for  the 
restrictions  imposed  on  native  distillers  which,  according  to  them,  placed 
them  at  a  disadvantage  in  competing  with  foreign  rivals,  but  H.  Faucher 
disputes  the  validity  of  the  excuse.  One  of  the  Excise  regulations  which 
is  compensated  in  this  way  is  the  prohibition  against  brewing  and 
distilling  at  the  same  time,  but  he  denies  that  there  are  any  manufac- 
turers on  the  Continent  who,  by  being  allowed  to  brew  and  distil  at  the 
same  time,  gain  any  advantage  over  their  English  rivals.  If  this  is  so 
it  is  obvious  that  the  difference  between  the  Customs  and  Excise  duty  on 
spirits  acts  as  a  check  on  importation,  and  must  to  some  extent  relieve 
the  native  manufacturers  from  the  wholesome  influence  of  competition, 
and  subject  the  consumers  to  a  corresponding  loss.  In  some  cases, 
where  a  difSculty  has  been  met  with  in  levying  both  a  Customs  and  an 
Excise  duty  on  a  particular  article,  the  knot  has  been  cut  by  prohibiting 
its  production  within  the  country.  So  barb^ous  an  expedient  has  very 
naturally  excited  more  indignation  than  it  really  deserved  ;  but,  even  at 
the  best,  it  is  a  perilous  undertaking  for  a  government  to  debar  its  sub- 
jects from  engaging  in  an  occupation  which  may  turn  out  to  be  an 
extremely  profitable  one,  though,  of  course,  it  cannot  at  first  be  thought 
of  much  importance.  The  celebrated  order  of  the  Dutch  government 
to  destroy  the  spice  trees  in  oertain  parts  of  its  East  Indian  poasenioiis 


Iitts  alwaj^  l>ccn  cited  ns  hu  iitstaiice  of  the  prompting  of  a  nan 
mcreiul  sclHslmeKS,  luid  HnnilHildt  coiild  give  no  stronger  instance  of 
vbiCrfkry  lyrnnny  of  the  Spanisli  government  than  its  order  to 
Viceroy  of  Mexico  to  d(«troy  tlie  liaea  and  oiivc  trees  which  had  b 
plauted  in  tlint  culoiiy.  Yet  the  first  of  these  was  certainly,  and  UiK< 
sccoud  may  poaaibly  have  boeu,  not  n  wit  more  tyrannical  than  the  pn*-- 
hibition  which  ia  ttiill  enforced  by  onr  own  government  against  the 
cultivfttioii  «rt(jliiK'«o  in  the  Uuittd  Kingdom.  It  ig  not  simply  the 
legacy  of  »  iliBtwnt  n^y,  but  the  experiment  of  nllowinK  its  cnitivation 
has  been  fairly  tried  and  abandoned  for  fiscal  reasons.  In  England,, 
indeed,  it  was  prohibited  almost  as  soon  as  it  had  cftmmenoed,  but 
Scotland  it  was  permitted  down  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  awl} 
was  aiippre^sed  on  accoimt  of  the  difltciiJty  of  enforcing  the  payment  of'' 
the  Esciae  duty  upon  home-grown  Cobaoco.  Iriiland  still  remained  &w 
in  thifl  respect ;  but  here  again,  as  in  the  caae  of  Scotland,  as  soon 
the  cultivation  of  tobacco  assumed  any  large  proportions  it  was  pro- 
hibited by  the  government-  It  was  finally  suppressed  by  the  Act  t,- 
William  IV.,  cap,  20,  "  the  vigorous  enforcement  of  which,"  says  Mr.. 
McC'ulioeh,  "notwithstanding  the  clamours  it  occasioned,  was  highto^ 
creditable  to  the  government  (p.238)."  This  prohibition  is  still  made  4^ 
matter  of  complaint  by  Irish  politicians  ;  and  as  some  parts  of  Ireland 
arc  "cll  f|uali(iG(l  fiir  tolmi^co  n'liltiirp,  it  is  much  tfj  be  rc^LTotteii  tbitt  so 
poor  a  country  should  have  been  deprived  of  one  chance  of  retrieTing  its 
fortunes.  It  does  not  appear  why  English  officials  should  find  it  more 
difficult  to  levy  an  Excise  duty  on  tobacco  than  their  brethren  in  France, 
where  the  cnlturc  of  tobacco  is  permitted.  Perhaps  the  real  secret  of 
the  difficulty  is  the  exorbitant  height  of  the  duty  which,  as  it  amounts 
in  some  cases  to  SOO  per  cent.,  holds  ont  a  great  temptation  to  smug- 
gling, and  as  long  as  this  temptation  remains  the  revenue  will  always 
he  defrauded,  whether  it  is  collected  by  Custom  House  or  by  Excise 
officers.  All  the  inconveniences  of  indirect  taxes  are  due  to  the  desire 
of  men  iu  general  to  evade,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  every  tax  which  they 
possibly  can,  and  the  difficulty  in  selecting  the  subjects  for  taxation  of 
this  kind  is  the  same  as  besets  the  choice  of  direct  taxes.  If  the  general 
standard  of  morality  ivere  high  enough  to  render  it  safe  to  trust  the 
statements  of  merchants  and  travellers  as  to  tlie  amount  of  taxable  goods 
which  they  lirought  into  the  country,  all  the  dehty  and  annoyance  and 
and  half  the  trouble  which  attend  the  establishment  of  a  Ciistom  Honse 
would  be  dispensed  with,  and  duties  on  wine  and  tobacco  would  be  as 
easily  collected  as  the  revenue  of  the  [xist-office.  Taxation,  however, 
most  be  made  to  suit  men  as  they  are,  not  as  they  ought  to  be  ;  and  as, 
-  in  point  of  fact,  iadirect  taxes  do  more  than  direct  ones  to  divert  ct^jital 
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and  labour  into  channels  where  they  would  not  naturally  flow,  and  to 
dry  up  the  sources  of  national  wealth,  they  ought  never  to  be  resorted 
to  when  it  is  possible  to  raise  a  revenue  by  direct  taxes. 

Duties  on  spirits  and  other  intoxicating  liquors  find  favour  with  certain 
sections  of  politicians,  because  they  appear  to  combine  the  advantage  of 
discouraging  intemperance  with  that  of  yielding  a  considerable  revenue. 
These  two  objects  are  quite  incompatible,  and  it  would  be  much  better 
if  financiers  confined  themselves  to  the  proper  function  of  raising  a 
revenue  without  trying  at  the  same  time  to  improve  the  habits  of  the 
people.  In  order  to  raise  a  large  revenue  from  an  indirect  tax,  a  mode- 
rate duty  should  be  imposed  on  some  article  which  is  consumed  by  great 
numbers  of  people,  and  which  is  so  popular  with  them  that  they  will 
not  consume  less  even  when  its  price  is  higher.  Intoxicating  liquors  are  a 
very  proper  subject  for  such  a  duty,  but  when  the  desire  of  discouraging 
intemperance  is  allowed  to  affect  the  judgment  of  financiers  the  duty  is 
raised  to  an  exorbitant  height,  and  the  falling  off  in  the  revenue  is 
supposed  to  be  compensated  by  greater  sobriety.  The  high  duty  leads 
to  smuggling  and  illicit  distillation,  and  the  diminution  in  the  amount  of 
liquor  which  pays  duty  is  gravely  quoted  as  if  it  showed  that  the  people 
were  actually  drinking  less.  It  is  much  like  the  belief  attributed  to  the 
ostrich,  that  it  is  out  of  sight  of  its  pursuers  when  it  has  buried  its  head 
in  the  sand.  The  list  above  quoted  of  manufactures  in  which  methyl- 
lated  spirits  are  used  is  enough  to  show  that  diminished  consumption 
implies  anything  rather  than  less  drunkenness.  In  order  that  the 
minority  who  drink  too  much  may  be  prevented  from  doing  so,  the 
majority  who  drink  in  moderation  are  made  to  pay  more  than  their  due, 
and  the  whole  commuuity  is  made  to  suffer  from  the  increased  cost  of 
all  articles  in  whose  manufacture  spirits  are  used.  But  even  as  regards 
the  diminution  of  drunkenness  such  expedients  always  fail.  It  has  been 
abundantly  proved  that  no  penalties  and  no  taxes  are  sufficient  to 
prevent  those  who  want  strong  drinks  from  getting  them,  and  that  the 
more  severe  the  law  is  made  the  more  determined  is  the  resistance 
opposed  to  it.  When  exorbitant  duties  have  been  imposed  on  spirits 
smuggling  has  been  carried  on  on  a  large  scale,  and  so  well  organised  as 
even  to  defy  the  military  force  of  the  government,  and  it  is  only  when 
moderate  duties  are  substituted  that  smuggling  can  be  kept  within  mode- 
rate limits.  Even  where  the  duty  is  paid  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is 
made  more  difficult  for  drunkards  to  obtain  drink,  for  people  of  this  class 
will  part  with  anything  else  in  order  to  get  drink,  and  a  high  price  may 
prevent  them  from  getting  other  things,  but  not  from  getting  the  one 
thing  of  which  it  is  sought  to  deprive  them.  A  high  price,  moreover, 
encourages  adulteration,  and  adulterated  drink  is  more  injnrions,  and 
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csUKs  more  dninkenneGs  than  what  has  been  boneetlf  made.  ] 
troe  that  by  makJDg  it  diffimlt  for  tht  poor  to  ^t  Kpirits  we 
them  ttfUD  driDk-iug  to  etoeffii  bat,  on  the  roatrary,  there  is  ereiy 
to  believe  that  if  the;  were  able  to  get  as  moch  as  tbcj-  wanted  th^ 
woald  be  less  Hketf  to  drink  to  eioeaa,  than  under  a  sj'Mem  which  malus 
tbeir  opponaoitiot  few  and  tu  tdweeiL  It  has  often  been  obsemd 
that  the  inbabitanta  of  ifine-growiii^  distncta  are  habibaall/  sober,  ant) 
Laing'a  acooant  of  Xorwaj  pouite  to  tbe  game  concIusioD.  Norwegian 
famiere  are  all  allowed  to  distil  on  their  own  acconnl,  the  Aatj  on  spirits 
is  a  \ieiy  light  one,  lud  it  is  extremclj  easj  for  tbe  labouren  to  get 
ipirita  whcnevxT  thcT  t-hoose.  The  oonseqaencc  is  not,  indeed,  that  the 
NomegiaDs  are  a  sober  people,  bnt  that  ibey  driiik  more  regularly,  ami 
are  not,  like  English  labonrcts,  unable  to  work  for  two  or  three  daja 
after  they  have  receired  their  weekly  wages.  Eiery  one  being  able  to 
distil  for  bimaelf,  there  ia  bttle  templation  to  adoltorste,  attd  Uie  peofde, 
being  allowed  to  drink  when  they  jJease,  leant  to  oontrol  themselTH^ 
itiBtead  of  submitting  to  the  control  of  n  paE^mid  goTernuieot.  Thi) 
practice  pareued  in  AuBtmliaofentimly  prohibiting  tbe  uae  of  drink 
tbe  stations  has  a  very  injnriotiB  effect  on  tbe  ehepbcrds,  as  it  prodac«8i 
oraving  for  drink  which  leaiia  tbcm,  when  they  get  a  holiday,  to  pas 
their  time  at  tbe  pnblichouae,  and  to  spend  In  a  (bw  days  the  gai'inge 
II  wlwle  year;  but  as  ii  iWf  rmt  unfit  tlium  fir  dninj;  their  work  when 
they  return,  it  is  a  oonveiiient  oue  for  their  employers.  How  mnch 
better  it  would  be  if  the  Bimple  and  rational  system  parsued  in  Norway 
were  imitated  in  England  and  English  colonies.  Even  if  it  should  bring 
a  little  more  drunkenness,  such  a  result  would  be  a  light  price  to  pay 
for  the  advantage  of  treating  men  as  responsible  beings. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  it  is  dangerous  to  trust  for  revenue  to  a  tax 
on  intoxicating  litpiore  when  the  growth  of  temperance  may  at  any  time 
put  a  stop  to  their  consumption.  The  opium-tax,  which  is  levied  in 
India,  is  sometimes  objected  to  on  this  account ;  bnt,  in  point  of  fact,  a 
habit  which  lias  once  taken  possession  of  millions  of  men  cannot  be 
eradicated,  except  by  a  long  and  gradual  process,  and  financiers  will  have 
plenty  of  time  to  dense  some  new  tax  before  this  claes  of  dnties  ceases  to 
1)0  productive.  China  is  the  principal  market  for  Indian  opinm,  and 
some  dread  is  expressed  lest  the  Chinese  Qovenmient  should  prohibit  its 
importation,  in  order  to  jirotect  the  interests  of  native  opinm  mannfac- 
tnrcre.  But  the  lai^c  extent  to  wliicli  the  trade  has  now  p^wn  makes 
it  very  improbable  that  the  Chinese  fioyemment  would  venture  to  brave 
the  complaints  which  any  attempt  to  interfere  with  it  would  be  aore  to 
excite,  and  the  resource  of  smuggling  would  still  be  open  if  importation 
were  prohibited.     As  regards  our  own  revenue,  there  is  still  less  reascm 
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to  fear  that  a  deficit  will  be  caused  by  our  depeudiug  in  part  on  duties 
on  stimulants.  If  the  whole  revenue  were  derived  from  this  source, 
there  might  be  some  reason  to  fear,  lest  the  falling  off  in  the  consumption, 
such  as  actually  followed  the  crusade  of  Father  Matthew  in  Ireland, 
should  cause  a  serious  deficit.  But  as  this  is  not  the  case  there  is  every 
reason  to  expect  that  a  deficiency  under  this  head  would  be  compensated 
by  an  increase  under  some  other.  The  arguments  on  tliis  point  have 
been  well  summed  up  by  Sir  Stafford  Northoote.  If  there  is  a  falling  off 
in  the  consumption  it  must  be  either  because  people  cannot,  or  because 
they  will  not,  buy  stimulants.  In  the  former  case,  it  must  be  because  they 
are  poorer,  and,  if  so,  all  taxes,  from  whatever  source  derived,  will  yield 
less;  and  there  is  no  peculiar  danger  in  trusting  to  this  particular  source. 
In  the  latter  case,  it  must  be  because  people  are  becoming  more  sober  ; 
and,  if  so,  they  will  become  more  industrious,  and  the  yield  of  all  other 
taxes  will  be  increased. 

The  tax  on  com,  which  is  known  as  tithes,  belongs  to  the  same  class 
as  Excise  duties,  though  its  peculiar  character  entitles  it  to  be  considered 
by  itself.  The  distinction  between  agriculture  and  manufactures,  that 
in  the  former  the  producer  does  not  know  how  much  he  will  produce, 
while  in  the  latter  the  exact  amount  of  the  product  is  known  before- 
hand, makes  a  great  difference  in  the  matter  of  taxation.  If  a  tax  were 
imposed  on  com  which  did  not  vary  with  the  price,  it  would  be  very 
burdensome  in  years  of  plenty,  and  very  light  in  years  of  scarcity,  and 
the  farmers  would  be  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  the 
amount  which  they  would  have  to  pay.  This  difficulty  is  avoided  in 
the  case  of  tithes  by  requiring  farmers  to  pay  in  kind,  that  is  to  say,  to 
give  one-tenth  part  of  their  com  to  the  tithe-owner  who  is  left  to  dispose 
of  his  share  as  best  he  can.  The  collection  of  such  a  tax  necessitates  the 
same  kind  of  interference  with  the  producers  as  Excise  duties,  and,  as  in 
their  case,  the  mode  of  levying  it  has  far  more  to  do  witji  its  oppressive- 
ness than  its  actual  amount.  The  late  Mr.  Finlay,  whose  letters  in  the 
"  Times  "  afforded  so  valuable  an  account  of  the  condition  of  modem 
Greece,  pointed  to  the  oppressive  manner  in  which  the  tithes  were  levied 
as  the  chief  cause  which  hindered  the  development  of  that  unfortunate 
country.  In  order  that  the  tax  may  not  be  evaded  the  government  pre- 
vents the  farmers  from  removing  their  com  from  the  fields  until  the 
collector  has  given  permission,  and  no  improved  process  is  allowed  to  be 
introduced.  The  actual  destmction  of  com  which  is  caused  by  these 
vexatious  restrictions  is  considerable,  and  the  check  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  country  caused  by  the  prohibition  of  all  agricultural  ImproyementB 
is  disastrous  beyond  calculation.  The  irritation  which  the  fl^ysteia  of 
collection  causes  among  the  farmers  is  so  great  that  the 
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of  fotrlkffl  m  iKCff—fry  in  oritr  to  enforce  it,  hat  as  the  Ux  jieids  a 
kr);^  rereDiie  the  ftatcsnen  of   Gr&ece  hare  noc   rec  sammoiied  op 
CMxraqe  to  ti^Aieh  it.    Ic  has  neTer  been  contended  chat  dthes  hare 
been  m  Of^rmmre  in  England  as  chej  now  are  in  Greece ;  bnt  when 
thejr  were  levied  in  kind  chej  were  a  fimidnl  source  of  Texation,  and 
IB  Ireland,  where  the  difficnlt j  warn  aggravated  bj  a  diffidence  of  creed, 
it  WM  fcond  ahnoat  impoanUe  to  collect  them  from  the  tenants.     As 
the  &nnen  were  obliged  to  paj  more  for  tithes,  according  as  th«r  land 
prodnoed  nwre,  the  tax  mnst  have  acted  to  some  extent  as  a  discourage- 
ment to  indnstrj.    It  wonld,  indeed,  canse  a  cofreq>onding  rise  of  price, 
hot  in  the  case  of  an  article  whose  price  flactaates  so  modi  as  that  of 
com  it  mnst  be  often  impossible  for  the  prodnc^s  to  compensate  them- 
selves at  the  expense  of  consamen.    The  loss  cansed  by  the  payment  of 
tithes  is  certain,  while  the  gain  from  a  rise  of  price  is  onlj  probable,  and 
in  manj  cases  is  never  realized,  so  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  fiumers 
shonld  regard  the  tithe-owners  as  interlopers,  who  intercept  the  reward 
which  has  been  fairij  earned  bj  efforts  to  which  thej  Imve  not  con- 
tributed.   All  the  difficnlties  attending  the  collection  of  tithes  have 
lieen  removed  hj  the  system  of  conmiatation,  which  has  now  been  carried 
oat  in  almost  all  parishes,  which  substitutes  a  monej  payment,  varying 
according  to  the  average  price  of  com  for  payment  in  kind.    As  the 
payment  docs  not  depend  on  the  produce  of  the  particular  land  which 
is  charged  with  it,  it  in  no  way  discourages  industry ;  and  as  it  is  based  on 
the  average  of  seven  years,  its  variations  are  restrained  within  narrow 
limits.    The  tithe-owners  have  lost  something  by  the  change,  for  they 
do  not  HOW  receive  anything  when  waste  land  is  brought  into  cultiva- 
tion ;  Init,  on  the  other  liand,  they  do  not,  as  formerly,  lose  their  tithes 
when  cultivated  land  is  built  over.     Altogether,  the  system  of  eom- 
mutation  may  Ijo  regarded  as  a  most  satisfactory  settlement  of  a  serious 
difficulty. 

The  question  respecting  the  incidence  of  tithes  when  levied  in  kind, 
now  |)0HHCS8e8  little  more  than  an  historical  interest,  received  much 
consideration  from  Adam  Smith  and  llicardo.  The  former  supposed 
that  they  fell  wholly  on  the  landlords,  Ixjcause  a  tithe-free  farm  would 
faU'h  a  higher  rent  than  one  which  was  subject  to  the  charge.  This, 
however,  does  not  show  that  no  part  of  the  burden  fell  on  the  con- 
sumers. If  the  charge  was  an  onerous  one  it  would  have  the  effect  of 
discouraging  cultivation,  and,  in  such  a  case,  the  price  of  corn  might  be 
raised,  though,  of  course,  a  farm  which  was  free  from  the  charge  would 
bo  lietter  worth  taking  than  one  which  was  not.  Ricardo,  on  the  other 
hand,  hold  that  tithes  fell  wholly  on  the  consumers,  his  argument  being 
that,  us  they  were  imposed  ou  good  and  bad  land  alike,  the  cost  of  pro- 
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ducing  corn  on  the  margin  of  cultivation  was  increased  by  one-tenth, 
and  that  the  price  of  corn  must  therefore  rise  in  the  same  proportion. 
This  argument  would  be  conclusive  if  the  imposition  of  tithes  made  no 
difference  in  the  habits  of  the  people,  and  if  the  same  quantity  of  com 
was  produced  fix)m  the  same  land  as  before,  but  it  is  hardly  likely  that 
no  change  would  follow  the  imposition  of  such  a  tax.    Although  a  rise 
in  the  price  of  corn  does  not  diminish  consumption  in  the  same  propor- 
tion, it  does,  to  some  extent,  check  it,  and  the  effect  of  this  must  be  to 
raise  the  margin  of  cultivation,  and  thus  to  reduce  rents.    Thus,  part  of 
the  burden  would  be  borne  by  consumers,  who  paid  higher  prices,  but 
part  would  fall  on  landlords,  who  would  receive  lower  rents.   Senior,  who 
devoted  much  thought  to  the  elucidation  of  this  subject,*  contends  that 
the  effect  of  the  imposition  of  tithes  has  been  to  diminish  cultivation, 
and  practically  to  keep  back  the  population  and  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try, and  place  it  in  the  same  position  as  if  its  geographical  extent 
had  been  smaller  than  it  is.      As  all  waste  land  paid  tithes  when 
taken  into  cultivation,  its  reclamation   was  practically   discouraged, 
and  the  production  of  food,  to  some  extent,  diminished  ;  but  if  there 
had  been  no  such  tax,   the  increase  of  population  would  have  kept 
pace  with  that  of  food,  the  cost  of  which  would  have  remained  the 
same.      While,    therefore,   the    immediate  effect  of  their  imposition 
was  probably  to  raise  the  price  of  food,  this  cannot  be  regarded  as  a 
permanent  burden  on  the  consumers,  since  the  increase  of  population 
would  have  produced  the  same  result  if  they  had  never  been  imposed. 
In  a  country  which  has  only  recently  been  colonised,  and  where  con- 
sequently hardly  any  land  pays  rent,  it  is  diflScult  to  impose  any 
productive  tax  on  the  land,  except  by  making  it  proportional  to  the 
produce ;  but  in  a  country'  where  nearly  all  land  yields  rent  it  is  much 
better  to  tax  it  according  to  the  value  as  shown  by  the  rent.     By  this 
means  all  interference  with  farming  is  avoided,  and,  if  proper  care  be  t<iken, 
the  tax  may  be  so  adjusted  as  in  no  way  to  discourage  landlords  from 
applying  capital  to  the  improvement  of  their  property.    As  agricultural 
produce  is  not  all  raised  at  the  same  cost,  a  tax  upon  it  does  not  pro- 
duce the  same  effect  as  one  on  manufactured  goods,  and  there  is  not  the 
same  necessity  for  compensating  a  duty  on  native  produce  by  one  on 
foreign  imports.     Senior,  alluding  to  a  tax  now  repealed,  says,  "  If  our 
present  heavy  tax  on  the  domestic  production  of  glass  were  unbalanced 
by  any  duty  on  importation  all  the  Enghsh  glass  works  would  in  time 
be  abandoned.     Or,  if  some  of  our  glass  works  were  free  from  the  tax, 
and  others  subject  to  it,  all  those  which  were  taxed  would  be  ruined. 
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But  the  lands  ill  Kuj^Uiid  whiuli  are  fiubit!i.t  Ui  the  payment  of  lithes  are 
not  thrown  out  of  cultivation  by  the  competition  of  th'»c  which  are  fiw 
from  that  burden,  or  bj  tho  importation  of  the  tithe-free  corn  and  cattle 
of  Sootlaiid,  or  of  the  compBratirtily  tithe-free  produce  of  Ireland.  The 
catatca  whicii  are  Bubj'ect  to  tithcfi  continue  U>  l»e  iiroductive,  thtj 
continue  even  to  afford  a  rcut,  though  tho  burden  dimtni^hea  the  prft'  * 
daotiveueas  and  dioiiiiishcB  in  a  still  greater  degree  the  rcut"  (pp.  125-6)>  1 
There  is,  therefore,  uothing  inconsistent  with  tlie  principles  of  FrttA 
Trade  in  allowing  foreign  cora  to  come  in  duty  free  while  the  ( 
growers  of  this  country  are  subject  to  this  burden.  Without  going  iat9<1 
the  question  whether  foreign  com-growera  are  Bubject  to  equal  bnrden^ 
it  IB  enough  to  aay  that  the  charge  ioipoaed  on  natives  does  not  prei~eat 
them  from  engaging  in  the  businefa  and  competing  with  foreigneiB,  aud 
that  it  is  only  imposed  on  them  by  the  government  iu  order  to  provide 
for  an  expenditure  which,  whuterer  may  be  thought  of  its  propriety,  is 
engaged  iu  for  the  benefit  of  its  subjecte,  and  for  which  Inudoivners  may 
be  fairly  oiilled  on  to  contribute.  Whether  foieign  com  be  imported  cr 
uot  tliis  country  will  probably  always  depend  in  part  on  its  own  han'ei^,j 
and  the  price  of  corn  will  always  be  high  enough  to  make  it  pTofit"^ 
able  to  raise  it  ou  loud  which  is  subject  to  tithes  aud  other  chargCA 
Ab  long  as  this  is  the  case  farmers  can  have  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  partiality  shown  to  foreigner  by  admitting  their  prodn« 
duty  free.  If  tlic  tilhea  havo  pruvouU'd  uuiiic  iiuid  IVum  liijing  fanii';il 
the  loss  has  been  incurred  in  order  that  the  govcmineut  might  raise  s 
revenue  for  a  particular  purpose,  and  all  subjects  must  submit  to  some 
loBS  in  order  that  this  object  may  ho  obtained.  The  commutation  of 
tithes  has  made  so  great  a  difference  in  the  mode  of  their  collection  that 
■hardly  any  of  the  arguments  which  were  applicable  to  the  old  system  are 
applicable  to  the  new.  As  the  cliai^c  is  now  imposed  only  on  land 
which  was  formerly  subject  to  them,  and  is  of  nearly  the  same  amount 
as  when  the  conmintation  was  settled,  varying  only  according  to  the 
price  of  com,  they  have  now  become  a  mere  incumbrance  on  oertato 
lands,  to  he  regarded  by  the  purchaser  in  much  the  same  light  as  » 
mortgage.  As  land  subject  to  a  mortgage  or  an  annuity  would  fetch 
less  than  similar  land  unencumbered,  so  tithe  land  fetches  less  than  thst 
which  is  tithe  free  ;  and  the  State  has,  as  it  were,  constituted  itself  part 
owner  of  certain  lauds,  and  applies  its  share  of  the  produce  to  its  own 
purposes.  AVlieu  it  is  decided  to  disestablish  the  Church  of  England  the 
tithes  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  tax  on  a  particular  class  who  ought  to 
be  relieved  of  the  burden,  but  as  a  portion  of  the  national  domain  whicb 
has  been  applied  to  one  purpose  and  may  justly  be  used  for  any  other. 
If  it  be  tlionght  undesirable  to  retain  the  present  mode  of 
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tax,  some  corresponding  burden  should  be  laid  on  tithe  land,  by  taxing 
it  in  proportion  to  the  rent. 

As  so  many  of  the  taxes  from  which  the  revenue  of  the  English 
Government  is  derived  have  been  objected  to,  in  the  preceding  pages,  on 
various  grounds,  it  may  be  thought  that  the  argument  serves  rather  to 
show  how  a  revenue  cannot,  than  how  it  can,  be  raised.  A  practical 
answer  is,  it  may  be  thought,  supplied  to  all  these  objections  by  the 
simple  plea  that  a  revenue  must  be  raised  somehow,  and  that  it  is  better 
to  bear  the  ills  we  have  than  to  fly  to  new  modes  of  taxation,  which 
may  cause  other  ills  which  we  cannot  foresee.  There  is,  no  doubt,  much 
force  in  this  plea,  and  no  one  will  suppose  that  the  abolition  of  indirect 
taxes  can  be  brought  about  except  by  a  slow  and  gradual  process.  But 
in  order  that  the  means  may  be  found  for  carrying  out  this,  or  any  other 
change,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  convince  people  that  it  is  desir- 
able, and  when  this  has  been  effected  statesmen  will  be  found  capable  of 
carrying  the  popular  wish  into  practical  effect.  Already  many  duties, 
which  once  yielded  a  large  revenue,  have  been  abolished,  and  the  English 
tariff  is  wonderfully  narrow  in  comparison  with  those  of  other  countries. 
Mr.  Leslie  proposes  that  the  duties  on  intoxicating  liquors  should  be 
retained  for  the  present,  but  as  the  trouble  and  annoyance  of  a  Custom 
House  system  will  endure  as  long  as  any  duties  are  retained  such  a 
partial  change  would  do  very  little  for  the  relief  of  industry.  There  are 
three  sources  to  which  we  may  look  to  provide  the  means  of  dispensing 
with  indirect  taxes  altogether.  We  may  reduce  expenditure,  we  may 
obtain  more  from  existing  taxes,  or  we  may  impose  new  taxes  of  a  direct 
kind..  Very  little  can  be  expected  from  the  first  of  these,  as  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  our  expenditure  is  devoted  to  the  interest  of  the  national  debt, 
and  to  the  maintenance  of  the  army  and  navy,  which  cannot  be  dispensed 
with.  There  is,  indeed,  some  reason  te  hope  that  the  amount  of  the  debt 
will  be  permanently  reduced,  but  the  reduction  will  be  too  small  to  allow 
of  any  great  reduction  of  taxation.  Measured  in  money,  the  expenditure 
under  other  heads  is  pretty  certain  to  increase  as  the  depreciation  of  gold 
continues,  and  as  the  increase  of  population  and  wealth  makes  a  larger 
staff  of  officials  necessary.  There  are,  indeed,  some  ftmctions  which  the 
government  undertakes  which  might  be  much  better  performed  by 
private  individuals,  but  even  if  all  these  were  abandoned  there  would 
still  remain  the  necessity  of  spending  a  large  revenue  in  protecting  the 
people  against  domestic  and  foreign  violence.  The  increased  yield  of 
existing  taxes  can  be  relied  on  with  more  confidence,  as  the  revenue  has 
steadily  increased,  in  spite  of  the  repeal  of  so  many  taxes,  during  the  last 
ten  years.  Even  if  no  change  were  made  in  our  financial  system,  the 
natural  progress  of  industry  would  increase  the  yield  of  the  taxes,  and 
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tbia  might  be  expected  to  take  place  ia  a  still  greater  ratio  if  trade  and 
raanuBictares  were  freed  from  the  traiumelB  to  whicJi  they  arc  now  sot- 
jectod.  No  duties  being  levied  on  native  or  foreign  prodnct«,  there 
would  be  no  reason  for  the  government  to  single  ont  certain  places 
in  which  production  or  trade  should  be  carried  on.  Every  one 
would  be  fr^  to  make  whatever  goods  be  could  diBpose  of,  and  lo 
dispose  of  them  in  the  place,  time,  and  manner  most  convenient 
to  himself  and  hia  customera.  Many  parts  of  the  country  in  which 
it  is  not  now  worth  while  to  make  railways,  or  to  set  up  work- 
shops, would  become  centres  of  trade  and  indnatty,  and  these  wonid 
bring  in  their  train  the  inteUigence  and  cdncatiou  which  fit  people 
to  produce  wealth  and  enable  them  to  bear  taxes.  There  wonld 
not  be  a  more  shifting  of  population  and  wealth  from  one  place  to 
another,  though  even  that  would  be  a  gain  to  the  country,  but  there  would 
be  an  actual  removal  of  all  the  obstacles  which  now  prevent  improve- 
ments in  ao  many  branches  of  manufacture.  While  free  play  would  be 
given  to  native  enterprise  the  Btimulus  of  foreign  competition  would  be 
ever  acting  to  force  the  more  indolent  producers  to  adopt  improvements 
or  abandon  the  field.  Something,  though  not  very  mnoh,  may  be  set 
down  for  the  effects  which  the  example  of  Ehigload  would  produce  on  foreign 
oonntriea.  As  long  as  datiee  arc  imposed  on  foreign  piDdncts  it  is  reason- 
able to  expect  that  En-rliMh  c;oods  will  be  tiixed  in  forcitrn  countries,  niid, 
though  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  abandonment  of  the  Custom  HonfC 
system  by  England  would  be  imitated  in  foreign  countries,  it  would  at  all 
events  weaken  the  arguments  in  favour  of  retaining  it.  The  partiaht; 
alleged  to  be  shown  to  native  diBtillera  in  the  asseswnent  of  the  Engheh 
[pirit  duties  is  referred  to  in  Germany  as  a  reason  for  retaining  protective 
daties  on  English  iron,  and  the  wine  growers  of  Spain  and  Portugal  ui^ 
in  like  manner  that  as  the  English  wine  duties  are  unlUvourable  to 
them,  their  governments  ought  not  to  make  any  concession  for  the 
benefit  of  Enghah  mMiufacturers.  With  the  abolition  of  import  dntiw, 
all  such  complaints  would  cease,  and  if  the  practical  example  were 
shown  of  the  possibility  of  raising  a  large  revenue,  without  putting  auj 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  trade,  it  could  hardly  fail  to  have  Bome  effect ; 
and,  even  if  no  other  government  were  bold  enough  to  go  to  equal 
lengths,  a  great  reduction  in  the  number  of  articles  liable  to  duty  mipht 
be  expected,  aud  would  he  a  great  benefit  to  English  producei-s.  Wiib 
the  repeal  of  every  duty  some  fresh  outlet  for  Englidi  industry  would 
be  opened,  aud  the  capacity  of  the  country  to  bear  direct  taxation  would 
be  daily  increased.  There  remains  the  third  resource  for  filling  the  gap 
created  by  the  abolition  of  indirect  taxes — namely,  increased  direci 
taxation.    T\ie  oluft^  difficulty  in  the  way  of  raising  the  whole  revenue 
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by  direct  means  is  that  of  collecting  taxes  from  the  poorer  classes.  It  is 
so  much  more  easy  to  collect  a  few  large  sums  from  a  small  number  of 
people  than  many  small  sums  from  a  large  number,  that  a  system  which 
admits  of  the  easier  course  being  adopted  naturally  finds  favour  with 
financiers.  It  is,  however,  quite  possible  to  establish  a  system  of  collect- 
ing direct  taxes  which  will  reduce  the  cost  to  a  very  small  figure. 
Direct  taxes  on  labourers  would  most  probably  be  levied  either  on  their 
wages  or  on  their  houses,  and  in  the  former  case,  their  employer,  and  in 
the  latter,  their  landlord  might  pay  what  was  due  from  a  great  number, 
and  deduct  the  amount  from  their  wages,  or  add  it  to  their  rent.  The 
tax,  although  not  immediately  paid  by  them,  would  make  itself  felt  as 
forcibly  as  one  which  was  actually  paid  to  tax  collectors,  and  they  would 
know  exactly  how  much  they  paid,  and  why  they  paid  it.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  the  labourers  cannot  bear  direct  taxes,  for  the  burden  which 
they  now  submit  to  when  they  buy  tea  and  tobacco  is  quite  as  heavy  as 
would  be  imposed  on  them  if  an  equal  revenue  were  raised  by  direct 
taxes.  An  increase  of  the  Income-tax,  in  its  present  form,  cannot  be 
reconmiended ;  for,  though  it  is  extremely  productive,  it  leads  to  much 
evasion,  fraud,  and  discontent,  and  inflicts  as  much  annoyance  on 
traders  as  the  indirect  taxes  from  which  they  seek  to  be  relieved.  But 
if  some  system  like  that  employed  in  assessing  the  '^  Klassensteuer " 
in  Prussia  were  adopted,  by  which  incomes  were  divided  into  classes, 
taxed  at  different  rates,  some  approximate  equality  might  be  obtained 
without  the  inquisitorial  annoyance  which  our  present  system  involves. 
There  is  still  much  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  improving  and  equalising 
the  taxes  on  succession  to  real  and  personal  property,  both  of  which, 
especially  the  former,  would  bear  some  increase.  Something  might  be 
obtained  by  a  higher  tax  on  houses,  and,  speaking  generally,  the  relief 
afforded  to  the  taxpayers  by  the  lower  prices  which  they  would  have  to 
pay  for  the  chief  articles  of  their  consumption  would  make  them  both 
able  and  willing  to  bear  much  higher  direct  taxes  than  can  now  be 
imposed.  The  system  of  levying  indirect  taxes  conceals  from  the 
people  the  amount  which  they  really  have  to  pay,  but  when  the  veil  is 
removed,  and  every  one  knows  exactly  what  he  is  paying,  the  burden 
may  seem  heavier,  but  will,  in  reality,  be  much  lighter. 
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CHAPTEH  IV.— SATIOXAL  DEBTS. 

SSCB^ITT  OF  SiTIOSAL   DEBTS — METHODS   OF    FCSBBO BEOUCTKK 

OP   DEDT. 

Aa  neulj  ens;  tax  wbicli  can  be  propowd  is  open  to  some  objection^ 
aad  manj  whidi  an  actiull;  tried  br  extremely  injoricnis,  it  is  lutunl 
that  aome  attempt  abould  bo  nwde  tu  devise  »  plan  for  nisiog  ui  earn- 
ordinaiy  reTcniw  withoal  r««brtuig  lo  fresh  taxc«.  Tlten;  sre  two  nj* 
in  wbicb  tfaej  maj  to  a  certain  extcmt  bo  done — oatnelf.  selling  lancM 
or  other  property  Iidonging  Ui  tine  State,  or  bj  borrowiiig  nMmef  Awt 
aitiTW  vt  horn  tonagaca.  Neither  espedioit  mo  do  avay  with  tfas 
■it;  Tor  laieiDg  froh  taxes,  bat  Ihejr  both  eocore  the  object  «l' 
g  a  laigo  sum  withaai  at  tbe  suae  time  l^tng  a  heavy  biud«a  ca 
paycn.  If  the  public  doawins  un  sold,  the  goveniment  loe»  tfai 
1  tbey  aSori,  and  fresh  taxeu  must  be  imposed  to  supply  the 
There  are  a  few  coses  in  which  this  mode  of  nusing  mouey  is  i 
poaitire  advantage  to  the  country,  for  the  managGmcnt  of  pablic  domaia 
being  [;enerdlly  worae  thiiu  llmt  vf  pririitc  estates,  their  transfer  to  [Ti- 
Tatfi  individuals  or  companies  has  the  effect  of  rendering  them  more 
productive,  and  increasing  the  total  wcaltli  of  the  country.  This  coarse 
has  been  pursued  by  the  Spanish  Government  during  its  recent  6trng^le 
with  the  Carlista,  and  the  effect  haa  been  that  many  of  those  parts  of 
bpain  not  actually  touched  by  the  war  have  been  qnickened  into  industrial 
activity  by  the  English  and  other  capitalists,  who  have  bought  valuable 
mines  which  tlie  goverment  was  unable  to  utilize.  Such  a  course,  how- 
ever, can  obviously  be  only  pursued  for  a  time,  and  there  are  few 
countries  where  the  public  domains  have  not  already  been  too  much 
curtailed  for  much  dependence  to  be  placed  on  them  in  the  time  of  need. 
It  is,  moreover,  a  short-sighted  policy,  as  it  makes  the  'govermnent 
part  with  what  is  always  increasing  in  value,  and  might,  if  kept 
unimpaired,  supply  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole  of  the  revenue.  The 
other  course,  that  of  borrowing,  equally  retjuires  some  increase  of  ta.ies, 
for  no  loan  can  be  obtained  for  any  length  of  time  without  interest  bein" 
paid  to  the  lender.  But  as  the  amount  of  the  interest  is  very  much 
smaller  than  that  of  the  loan,  its  payment  entails  a  much  smaller 
sacrifice,  and  the  system  is  naturally  popular  both  with  financiers  and 
with  taxpayers.  As  in  the  case  of  indirect  taxes,  this  very  popnlarity 
makes  borrowing  a  dangerooB  expedient,  and  the  mere,  fact  tbat  tlie 
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bnrdcn  is  not  visible  makes  it  easy  for  statesmen  to  incur  expenditure 
which  they  might  never  have  ventured  upon  if  the  taxpayers  had  been 
able  to  see  how  much  they  were  paying,  and  why  they  were  paying  it. 
It  is  needless  to  cite  contemporary  instances  of  foi;eign  countries,  where 
the  system  of  borrowing,  once  commenced,  has  encouraged  extravagance, 
which  has  ended,  at  last,  in  repudiation  or  bankruptcy ;  but  our  own 
recent  history  furnishes  a  warning  of  the  same  kind.  If,  when  the  pro- 
posal was  made  to  purchase  the  telegraphs,  there  had  been  no  other  way 
of  raising  the  money  than  by  imposing  taxes  to  the  full  amount  in  the 
years  over  which  the  payment  was  spread,  it  is  most  likely  that  they 
would  be  still  in  the  possession  of  private  companies.  But  when  it  waa 
known  that  the  required  amount  could  be  easily  raised  by  a  fresh  issue 
of  consols,  the  interest  on  which,  being  confounded  with  that  of  the  rest 
of  the  debt,  attracts  no  particular  attention,  it  was  very  easy  for 
the  ministers  to  persuade  Parliament  and  the  public  that  the  profits  of 
the  concern  would  pay  the  interest  on  the  loan.  We  have  now  to  bear 
the  burden  of  the  interest,  while  the  receipts  scarcely  do  more  than  pay 
the  working  expenses,  while  any  proposal  to  raise  the  charges  for  tele- 
grams, so  as  to  make  them  profitable,  is  denounced  as  "retrograde." 
But  as  there  are  cases  in  which  a  great  outlay  is  absolutely  necessary^  it 
is  fortunate  that  there  is  a  method  of  providing  for  it,  without  imposing 
so  severe  a  burden  on  the  people  as  would  be  necessary  if  the  whole 
amount  had  to  be  raised  by  increased  taxes.  The  principal,  if  not  the 
only,  case  in  which  borrowing  is  necessary,  is  where  a  country  is  engaged 
in  a  costly  war.  Very  little  importance  can  be  attached  to  the  plea,  that 
if  the  resource  of  borrowing  were  cut  oflF  nations  would  not  engage  in 
useless  wars,  or  would  conclude  peace  after  a  short  struggle.  When  a 
people  are  engaged  in  war  the  passions  by  which  they  are  swayed  are 
hardly  ever  checked  by  financial  considerations,  and  the  difficulty  of 
borrowing  tends  not  so  much  to  prevent  governments  from  continuing 
the  struggle  as  to  make  them  use  more  unscrupulous  and  arbitrary 
measures  in  carrying  it  on,  as  is  exemplified  by  the  recent  history 
of  Spain.  The  expenses  of  the  war  in  Navarre  and  Cuba  have 
compelled  the  Spanish  Government  to  let  the  interest  on  its  debt 
fall  into  arrear,  and,  in  fact,  to  leave  unpaid  almost  every  claim 
which  it  could  possibly  evade ;  but  the  determination  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  suppress  both  insurrections  remains  unshaken,  and  money 
is  still  found  for  supplying  the  armies  with  provisions  and  ammu- 
nition. The  practice  of  funding  is  not  the  cause  of  wars  any 
more  than  it  is  the  cause  of  debts,  but  without  it  wars  would  be 
more  disastrous,  and  debts  would  be  left  unpaid.  The  question  whether 
it  is  better  in  a  particular  case  to  raise  a  loan,  or  to  obtain  the  required 
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mm  by  Uxation,  depends  on  the  question  irbether  tbc  imposition  of  » 
new  tax  would  impede  the  growth  of  the  niitioDal  uidnstTj,  and  depriiV 
the  people  or  mucb  more  wealth  (ban  the  lax  tmuferred  to  the  gonnK 
menL  The  practtoe  of  nisiDg  Iqads  in  time  of  war  is  jnsti&ed,  becanB' 
at  uu'h  a  lime  the  people  an?  impovctiehed  bj  the  inten-nptian  of  tha' 
natiiml  course  of  indnstr;  and  trade  by  the  i;l>:«ing  of  Bome  fore^ 
markets  TtT  their  prodnce,  and  b;  the  withdrawal  of  nnmberE  of  ahlff' 
bodied  men  fWim  productive  labour.  To  impose  a  new  t&x  is  alwajs 
hazardoos  undertaking,  and  to  do  ao  on  a  large  scale  in  time  of  wi 
wonid  be  to  cripple  the  resouroea  of  the  oonntry,  and  to  make  the  people 
not  more  bnt  leas  able  to  make  head  i^^ainst  ttie  enemy.  At  each  a  timM 
very  little  care  can  be  taken  to  M-let't  proper  taxes,  and  if  this  be 
done  the  new  impoels  eerre  merely  to  crip^c  industry  and  to  enconTag6 
smnggling.  and  thus  at  the  same  time  to  impoverish  the  people  and 
waete  the  energies  of  the  govemraent  in  oocntenicting  its  own  blunders. 
If  the  war  be  a  eostly  one,  a  government  which  refrains  from  borrowing 
has  hardly  any  other  rcsoorce  tlian  that  of  levying  contributions  in  kind 
from  the  inhabitants  of  the  invaded  districts,  and  the  misery  whictn 
such  a  system  produces  is  far  greater  than  what  is  cansed  by  lai^e  loaniif' 
the  interest  on  whioh  is  spread  over  a  long  soriee  of  yean.  Frederick  t&n 
Great  contrived  to  carry  on  the  seven  years'  war  without  resorting  W 
loans,  but  (he  condiliuii  of  liia  pcojilu  at  the  end  of  the  stnifjpli;  was  fer 
worse  than  it  would  have  been  had  he  followed  the  example  set  hy 
England.  One  obvious  advantage  of  the  system  of  borrowing  is,  that  it 
enables  a  government  to  derive  assistance  from  foreigners,  who  could  not 
be  made  to  contribute  if  all  the  money  were  raised  by  taxes.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  United  States,  during  the  civil  war,  and  the  French, 
during  their  more  recent  war,  were  greatly  aided  by  loans  Bobecribed  in 
London ;  and  the  facilities  which  are  now  afforded  for  the  tranemission 
of  money  from  one  country  to  another  render  it  possible,  and  even  easj 
for  a  government  to  get  help  of  this  kind  from  the  i>eople  of  the  very 
country  with  which  it  is  at  war.  When  the  whole  loan  is  subscribed  )yj 
natives  the  immediate  advantage,  though  not  so  great,  is  still  con- 
siderable. In  whatever  way  the  money  is  raised  the  loss  to  the  country 
is  the  same,  for  it  consists  in  the  destruction  of  the  provisionfl,  ammuni- 
tion, buildings,  and  other  things  which  wnr  makes  necessary,  and  in  the 
employment  of  large  numbers  of  men  in  unproductive  labour.  Bnt 
thoughjborrowing  does  not  diminish  the  lose  it  spreads  it  over  a  larger 
surface  by  pledging  the  whole  people  to  compensate,  by  slow  degrees,  the 
loss  which  a  few  individuals  arc  content  to  bear.  If  the  government,  after 
raising  a  war  loan,  neglected  to  pay  the  interest,  the  eBFect  would  be  th^ 
the  individuals  who  had  subscribed  to  it  would  be  made  to  bear  tk 
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whole  expense  of  the  war  from  which  they  derived  no  greater  benefit 
than  the  rest  of  their  countrymen.  The  payment  of  the  interest  is  the 
compensation  which  the  wliole  nation  pays  to  those  who  have  come 
forward  in  time  of  need,  by  allowing  them  henceforth  to  live  wholly 
or  partially  at  the  expense  of  their  fellow-citizens.  The  system  thus 
creates  a  body  of  unproductive  consumers,  but  such  a  class  is  sure  to 
exist  in  a  country  where  labourers  have  enough  strength  and  skill  to 
support  others  besides  themselves,  and  the  burden  imposed  on  the 
productive  classes  is  less  than  they  would  have  had  to  bear  if  no 
loan  had  been  raised.  When  the  whole  of  the  interest  of  the  national 
debt  is  due  to  natives  it  is  obvious  that  it  makes  no  difference 
to  the  wealth  of  the  country  whether  it  is  paid  or  not,  and  that 
repudiation,  scandalous  as  it  would  be,  would  merely  transfer  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  property  from  a  part  of  the  nation  to  the  whole. 
The  amount  of  the  national  debt  cannot  be  reckoned  as  a  part  of  the 
nation's  wealth,  for  it  is  simply  a  sign  that  a  certain  portion  of  it  has 
been  assigned  to  certain  creditors,  and  to  suppose  that  its  existence  shows 
an  increase  in  the  wealth  of  the  country  would  be  as  absurd  as  to  sup- 
pose that  a  parish  is  enriched  when  one  of  the  landowners  mortgages  his 
estate.  If  part  of  the  interest  is  due  to  foreigners,  repudiation  would, 
of  course,  increase  the  wealth  of  the  country,  by  relieving  it  from  a 
burden,  but  there  would  be  no  addition  to  the  wealth  of  the  world.  It 
has  been  urged  that  the  practice  of  raising  loans,  the  interest  on  which 
is  to  be  paid  in  perpetuity,  is  wrong,  because  it  imposes  a  burden  on 
posterity,  which  the  present  generation  has  no  right  to  call  on  them  to 
bear.  But,  in  fact,  when  a  loan  is  raised  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
a  just  war,  it  is  quite  as  much  for  the  sake  of  posterity  as  for  that  of  the 
present  generation  that  the  sacrifice  is  submitted  to.  The  present 
generation  sacrifice  their  lives,  and  they  may  fairly  call  on  posterity  to 
submit  to  some  sacrifice  of  money,  which  is  the  only  way  in  which  they 
can  contribute  to  the  oonmion  object.  It  is  not  the  generation  which 
fought  under  Grant  and  Sherman,  but  the  children  now  growing  up  in 
the  Southern  States,  and  the  emigrants  who  will  hereafter  settle  in 
America,  who  will  reap  the  ftill  benefit  of  the  anti-secession  war ;  and 
they  can  have  little  right  to  complain  if,  by  paying  double  taxes,  they 
can  be  admitted  to  the  fruits  of  that  momentous  struggle.  As  a  mere 
question  of  money,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  what  justifies  recourse 
to  loans  is  the  diflBculty  of  raising  fresh  taxes  without  shackling  pro- 
duction, and  that  if  posterity  have  to  pay  the  annual  interest  they  have 
been  enabled  to  keep  unimpaired  the  capital  and  industrial  appliances, 
which  afford  the  means  of  providing  for  the  payment.  When  a  govern- 
ment raises  a  loan,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  railway,  or  any  other 
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indnstiul  niidertakiii<;,  it  amjulf  does  what  private  capitalLsts  do  in  like 
drcamstAiicce ;  and  if  a  proper  selection  be  made,  the  proGts  of  ibe 
oonoem  will  pa;  the  interest  on  the  loan,  and  ao  bnrdea  be  imposed  on 
tbo  toxpa^re,  nhetlier  pre«eDI  or  fiitnre.  It  is,  faonerer,  tinnmal  and 
diflicult  for  a  goremmeut  to  make  a  ^r>od  selection,  nnd  it  wonid  bt 
vi-}\  for  many  foreign  countries  if  their  rulers  wonId  ccasa  from  inakiD^ 
the  attempt.  The  phmsc,  bo  common  in  prospvctusca,  of  "  derelopii^ 
the  resoQrcGS  "  of  a  oonntrv,  is  nowberc  mon  dehisiTe  than  trhcn  it 
i^pcars  in  the  speoeh  of  a  minister  proposing  a  ncn  loan,  which  is  almoal 
sure  to  develop  a  deficit,  while  leaving  the  rceonrcee  of  the  coantry  io 
mnch  the  same  state  as  it  found  them.  .Snch  loans  impose  a  burden  oft 
posterity,  without  doing  any  good  to  tlie  present  generation,  and  it 
would  be  well  if  statesmen  wonld  nndeTSIaod  tbat  if  the  resources  of  k 
country  cannot  bo  developed  by  private  enterprise  it  wonld  he  better  to ' 
leave  Ihein  luidcveloj^ed.  Uoisisc  as  it  is  to  raise  kinns  for  such  pa- ' 
|)oses,  there  is  inother  elass  which  are  even  more  foolish  and  injorioM 
—those  which  are  raised  in  time  of  pence,  simply  in  order  to  make  np 
for  a  deficit.  It  is  often  absohitcly  nooeesnry  that  a  government  efaooM 
borrow  for  some  temporary  emergency,  when  the  revenue  has  not  come 
in  as  feat  as  was  expected.  Dut  when  this  happens  freeh  taxes  on^ 
to  bo  imposed,  in  ancceeding  years,  to  pay  off  the  debt.  Bnt  to  raise  a 
I«?rmanpnt  loan,  in  order  to  BUpply  n  dcfidt.  is  ns  useless  an  it  is  for  an 
individual  who  lives  beyond  his  income  to  supply  his  wants  by  boirow- 
ing.  Not  only  is  the  deficiency  increased  in  succeeding  ycare  by  the 
amount  of  the  interest  of  the  loan,  but  the  practice,  once  indulged  in,  i; 
snrc  to  be  carried  further,  and  no  effectual  attempt  at  economy  con  be 
made  while  snch  a  resource  is  open  to  improvident  financiers.  The 
recent  history  of  Turkey  and  Pern  is  euongh  to  show  how  fhtile  are  all 
such  attempts  to  evade  the  necessity  to  which  governments  and  indi- 
Tidnals  must  submit,  of  keeping  their  expenditure  within  their  income. 
But  the  mere  fnct  that  the  system  is  liable  to  abuse  docs  not  show  that 
there  are  not  cases  in  which  it  may  be  used  with  advantage,  and 
resorting  to  it,  in  time  of  war,  is  often  the  only  way  of  saving  a  countir 
from  very  severe  disasters. 

There  is  another  plea  which  is  sometimes  put  forward  in  favour  of  maio- 
taining  a  national  debt,  which,  although  not  altogether  unfounded  will 
not  bear  serious  examination.  When  the  credit  of  a  goveniment  has  been 
established  by  punctual  payment  of  the  interest  on  its  debt  for  a  long  series 
of  years,  the  funds  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  safest  of  all  iavestmente, 
and  it  is  so  useful  to  have  some  stock  in  which  such  general  confidence  is 
placed  that  it  is  Bometimea  urged  that  it  would  be  worth  while  to  main- 
tain a  national  debt,  even  if  the  government  were  able  to  dispense  with 
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it.  McCullooIi  goes  so  far  as  to  admit  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
trades  of  banking  and  insurance  could  be  carried  on  unless  the  compa- 
nies engaged  in  them  were  able  to  invest  in  the  funds  some  of  the 
money  which  they  may  at  any  time  be  called  on  to  pay.  As  for  the 
practical  question,  it  is  enough  to  reply,  that  banking  and  insurance  were 
carried  on  with  success  in  the  United  States  during  the  period  of 
1836-60,  when  that  country  was  free  from  a  national  debt.  But,  even 
granting  that  if  our  national  debt  were  paid  off,  there  would  be  no 
suitable  investment  for  the  spare  funds  of  banking  and  insurance  com- 
panies, the  worst  result  that  could  happen  would  be  that  they  would 
have  to  keep  a  larger  store  of  gold  and  notes,  and  would  pay  lower 
dividends  than  at  present.  It  is  not  the  business  of  the  government  to 
see  that  these  trades  are  carried  on  at  a  profit,  and  if  the  customers  were 
made  to  pay  more  for  the  accommodation  they  receive  they  would  have  at 
the  same  time  to  pay  lower  taxes.  But,  in  fact,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  if  the  national  debt  is  ever  paid  off  some  other  fund  will  be 
provided  which  will  serve  this  purpose.  As  its  amount  is  smaller  now 
than  it  was  sixty  years  ago,  it  is  obvious  that  much  of  the  work  which  it 
formerly  did  must  now  be  done  by  other  funds ;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  trustees  have  largely  availed  themselves  of  the  greater  latitude  which 
is  now  allowed  them  in  the  choice  of  investments.  "What  is  it  after  all 
that  makes  the  funds  such  a  safe  investment  ?  It  is  the  certainty  that 
whatever  misfortunes  may  overtake  particular  trades,  or  particular  parts 
of  the  country,  the  industry  of  the  whole  country  will  produce  enough  to 
meet  a  certain  fixed  charge,  and  that  the  people  will  be  honest  enough 
to  keep  their  pledged  word.  Private  companies  are  quite  able  to  give 
equally  solid  guarantees,  and  if  there  were  no  public  funds  to  supply  the 
want,  it  might,  and  probably  would,  be  done  by  some  of  the  principal 
companies  acting  singly  or  in  consort.  It  may  be  looked  on  as  certain 
that  the  principal  railway  companies,  whatever  their  success  in  parti- 
cular years,  will  always  earn  much  more  than  their  working  expenses, 
and  a  first  mortgage  on  one  of  these  lines,  the  interest  on  which  would 
take  precedence  of  every  other  charge,  might  be  regarded  as  a  perfectly 
safe  investment.  Already  the  leading  lines  are  able  to  borrow  money  at 
4  per  cent,  by  means  of  debentures,  and  a  purchaser  of  Bank  of  England 
stock  receives  less  than  this  percentage  on  the  money  invested.  If  the 
transfer  of  debenture  stock  were  made,  as  it  might  easily  be,  as  cheap  and 
easy  as  that  of  consols,  it  would,  when  issued  by  strong  railway  com- 
panies, by  the  Bank  of  England,  or  any  other  institution  enjoying  a  good 
and  long-established  reputation,  fulfil  all  the  purposes  which  the  public 
funds  now  fulfil,  and  would  sell  at  quite  as  high  a  price.  The  interest  on 
the  stock  would  be  furnished  from  the  earniiigs  of  the  companies^  and  all 
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tile  inoonveniencos  whieli  are  insepftrablo  from  the  collection  of  taia 
would  be  avoided,  while  an  equally  cligilile  investment  would  be  affonli^l 
Li>  tlioKU  whu  wi^bed  to  live  on  the  iuterefit  of  tlieir  money  without 
incmriiig  any  risk  or  trouble.  If,  however,  it  aLould  still  be  thonght 
nccxasnry  for  the  government  to  guarantee  a  certain  rate  of  iiitereet  to 
caatioui  investors,  it  would  be  i-asj  to  obtain  this  object  withoat  raiaing 
a  large  natioaal  debt.  The  iLiolicf  pursued  bj  the  Indian  Government, 
in  itB  dealings  with  the  railwayEi,  txemjilificfl  one  of  many  ways  iu  which 
this  might  be  done  withont  imposing  any  considerable  burden  on  the 
taxpayers.  It  gnarsntees  to  the  shareholdcrB  a  certain  dividend,  and 
Btipnlates  that  if  the  earning  of  the  railways  exceed  this  amount  the 
surplus  shall  be  divided  between  the  government  and  the  shareholders. 
The  amount  which  the  Government  has  to  make  good  is  small  iu  com- 
partBou  with  the  fimd  which  it  thus  guarantees,  aad  if  the  Bame  course 
were  followed  in  England  a  great  benefit  would  be  conferred  ou  tmst«ea 
and  othon  at  a  very  slight  coat  to  the  taxpayers,  1  submit,  however, 
that  it  is  not  the  busine®  of  Government  to  i)rovide  its  sabjects  with 
safe  investmcnte,  and  that  the  best  thing  it  can  do  for  tliem  is  to  protect 
them  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  property,  and  leave  them  to  find  out  the 
best  menus  of  employing  it. 

With  a  view  of  lightening  the  bnrden  imposed  on  posterity  some 
governments  have  raicted  loans  by  sellitip  annuities  for  tcmw  of  years  or 
for  lives,  while  otJiera  have  undertaken  to  pay  off  the  principal  in  a 
specified  time.  But,  though  these  expedients  appear  to  show  more 
regard  for  the  welfare  of  posterity  than  the  establishment  of  a  perpetual 
charge,  they  arc  in  many  ways  so  objectionable  that  the  more  prudent 
governments  have  now  abandoned  them.  Under  all  these  flyetems  a 
much  larger  annual  chaise  must  be  borne  than  where  the  anouity  is 
perpetual  j  and  even  if  this  were  not  bo,  they  would  stifi  be  open  to  serious 
objections.  The  government  which  sella  a  terminable  annuity  may 
think  that  it  is  guarding  the  interests  of  posterity,  but  the  individual 
who  buys  it  must  be  sacrificing  the  interests  of  his  descendenta  to  his 
own.  Where  such  a  system  is  carried  out  on  a  large  scale  it  muat  gene- 
rate a  spirit  of  reckless  selfiahnepa  among  a  great  part  of  the  people, 
which  would  lead  to  moral  as  neli  as  economic  evils  of  the  most  serious 
description.  Of  course,  it  Is  open  to  those  who  invest  in  these  annuities 
to  reinvest  so  much  of  the  interest  as  will  replace  the  principal  by  the 
time  that  the  annuity  expires  ;  but,  unless  it  has  been  purchased  by  a 
public  body  obliged  to  do  so,  such  a  course  would  be  very  seldom 
adopted.  The  practice  of  undertaking  to  pay  off  a  loau  in  a  specified 
number  of  years,  although  not  open  to  these  objections,  can  hardly  be 
recommended  on  financial  grounds.     In  order  to  secure  impartial  treat- 
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ment  for  the  bondholders  it  is  arranged  that  the  bonds  to  be  paid  off 
shall  be  drawn  by  lot,  which  introduces  a  certain  element  of  gambling 
into  the  business  of  investment.  A  government,  moreover,  which  binds 
itself  to  redeem  at  par,  of  course,  prevents  the  price  of  the  stock  from 
rising  much  above  par,  and  by  fixing  the  period  over  which  the  redemp- 
tion is  to  extend,  deprives  itself  of  the  power  to  take  advantage  of  the 
state  of  the  market  in  order  to  reduce  the  interest.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
wiser  plan  to  offer  to  the  subscribers  a  perpetual  annuity,  reserving  the 
right  to  redeem  it  by  paying  off  the  principal  originally  lent,  or  by 
purchasing  at  the  market  price  of  the  day.  This  is  the  course  which 
has  long  been  adopted  in  England  and  France,  but,  unfortunately,  the 
method  in  which  it  has  been  carried  out  has  not  been  the  best  that  could 
have  been  chosen.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  principle  that  the 
interest  on  a  new  loan  of  any  considerable  amount  is  higher  than  on  an 
old-established  stock.  The  explanation  is,  that  it  is  convenient  to  many 
people  to  withdraw  their  money  from  present  investments,  and  those 
that  consent  to  do  so  must  be  compensated  for  their  trouble  by  higher 
interest.  As  time  goes  on  more  investors  gradually  come  in,  the  original 
subscribers  transfer  their  holdings,  and  if  the  credit  of  the  Government 
remains  unimpaired,  and  no  fresh  loan  is  brought  out,  the  investing 
public  are  quite  as  ready  to  lend  a  larger  sum  at  the  same  rate  of 
interest  as  the  smaller  one  which  they  had  formerly  entrusted  to  their 
government.  The  system  on  which  much  of  the  pubhc  debt  of  England 
and  France  has  been  contracted  has  deprived  the  taxpayers  of  the  ad- 
vantage which  they  would  have  obtained  if  due  attention  had  been  paid 
to  these  considerations*  The  Enghsh  Government  can  generally  borrow 
at  somewhat  less  than  8J  per  cent.,  while  the  French  Government  can 
generally  do  so  at  about  4J  per  cent. ;  but  whenever  either  has  been 
obliged  to  raise  a  large  loan  it  has  had  to  pay  much  higher  rates.  It 
might  have  been  foreseen  that  the  rate  of  interest  would  fall  when  bor- 
rowing ceased  ;  and  care  ought,  therefore,  to  have  been  taken  to  secure 
the  benefit  of  the  fall  to  the  taxpayers.  This  might  have  been  done  by 
reserving  the  right  to  redeem  the  annuity  at  any  time  by  paying  off  the 
sum  actually  lent,  and  by  agreeing  to  pay  whatever  rate  of  interest  the 
lenders  exacted  when  the  loan  was  brought  out.  The  English  Govern- 
ment was  sometimes,  during  the  war  with  France,  obliged  to  pay  as 
much  as  six  per  cent. ;  and  if  a  six  per  cent,  stock  had  been  created,  the 
holders  might  have  been  induced,  after  the  war  was  over,  to  accept  five, 
four,  and,  eventually,  8J  per  cent.,  when  they  had  no  other  alternative 
than  that  of  being  paid  off.  But  the  course  actually  adopted  was  that 
of  creating  a  8  per  cent,  stock,  and  crediting  the  subscriber  with  twice 
as  large  a  sum  as  he  actoally  adyanced  ;  and  the  Goyemment  precluded 
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iteolf  from  reducing  the  interest ;  unless  it  could  offer  the  holders  tbs 
repayment  of  tliia  \nrgir  sum.     Thus  the  nominal  amount  of  thti  debt  i 
was  doabled,  stock  being  issued  itt  50,  which  has  sincx;  risen  to  mom  I 
tliiin  00,  and  the  Eovorument  is  pret^luded  from  reducing  the  inCenatt,  I 
Tt  mi^ht,  indeed,  and  often  data,  purchase  its  omi  stock  baiow  par,  and  * 
caticcl  il,  hut  even  when  it  does  so  the  price  ia  so  much  above  lliitt  ol  ij 
whidi  iL  was  iiisned  that  the  taxpayers  ore  mode  to  repay  more  tUu  ^ 
was  vn'T  received.    Tlie  nominal  amount  of  the  Euj^liah  debt  is  on^  t 
third  more  than  the  aotuiil  amount  received  by  the  Government,  and.  ' 
the  permanent  otldition  thus  m»de  to  the  tiutea  is  no  inconsideraUa   ' 
burden.     A  airailar  Bystera  has  been  pnrsued  in   Franco,  the  latait 
ingtuuce  being  that  of  the  loan  raieod,  in  1872,  to  pay  off  tiie  war  tn- 
demuity.     France  liad  not  then  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the 
borrowing  which  had  taken  place  duriug  the  war,  and  even  if  there  had 
been  no  recent  loans,  the  issue  of  one  for  three  milliards  would  have  been 
enough  to  raise  the  rati!  of  interest.     Instead  of  being  able  to  borrow  at 
4^  per  cent.,  the  French  Qovemnaent  was  obliged  to  pay  sis,  and  the 
best  couree,  in  such  circumstaucee,  would  have  been  to  issue  a  G  [>er 
*  cent,  stock  at  par  ;  or,  at  least,  bnt  little  Ijelow  it.     Instead  of  this,  a 
6  per  cent,  stock   was   issued    at  84,  and   the  consequence    is   that  ■ 
whenever    it  is   paid   off   the    pfovcmment   must    retam  lOO  IHois^B 
for  every   8-i    which    it    lias  received.    The  jtrice   of  the  stock  rose 
to  par  within  three  years  from  the  time  of  its  creation,  but  the  tax- 
payers derived  no  benefit  from  it,     Ilad  a  G  per  cent,  stock  been  created 
it  would  by  this  time  have  been  possible  to  redeem  it  by  a  new  stock, 
bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  or,  jwrhapB,  even  4J  per  cent,,  and  a 
saving  would  have  been  effected  of  one-sixth  or  a  quarter  of  the  interest, 
which,  on  so  large  a  loan  and  in  so  heavily  taxed  a  country  as  France, 
would  have  been  a  gain  of  no  slight  magnitude.     It  is  objected  that  to 
issue  a  stock  at  par  is  to  deprive  those  who  invest  in  it  of  tlie  advantage 
to  be  gained  from  a  rise  in  the  price,  and  that  stocks  issued  in  tbis 
manner  would  not  be  bo  readily  taken  up.    There  is  no  doubt  some 
force  in  this  objection,  but,  in  point  of  fact,  there  must  always  be  room 
for  some  fluctuations  of  price,  even  when  it  is  known  that  the  stock 
may  be  redeemed  at  par.    The  French  C  per  cents,,  and  more  recently 
the  0  per  cents.,  did  rise  above  par,  although  it  was  well  known  that 
both  of  them  might  be  redeemed,  as  the  former  actually  has  been.     The 
Government  cannot  well  nndertake  to  redeem  a  stock  unless  it  ia  able  to 
raise  a  fresh  loan  at  interest  at  least  a  half  per  cent,  lower,  aad  the  price 
must  rise  5  or  6  per  cent,  above  par  before  such  a  step  can  be  ventured 
upon.    There  would,  moreover,  be  no  harm  in  issuing  a  stock  at  one  or 
two  below  pax,  and  thus  allowing  some  chance  of  profit  to  thoee  who  oic 
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not  content  with  high  interest.  Even  if  it  were  necessary  to  pay  an 
additional  quarter  or  half  per  cent.,  in  order  to  place  the  whole  loan  at 
par,  such  a  temporary  loss  would  be  far  outweighed  by  the  advantage  of 
being  able  to  reduce  the  interest  as  soon  as  the  particular  emergency 
was  passed.  The  point  to  attend  to  is  that  those  who  advance  money 
to  the  government  in  time  of  need  make  a  temporary  sacrifice,  and  that 
care  should  be  taken  that  they  only  receive  a  temporaiy  reward.  By 
issuing  a  stock  bearing  high  interest,  and  subsequently  replacing  it  by 
others  bearing  lower  interest,  the  government  pays  in  time  of  need  as 
much  as  the  lenders  can  exact,  and,  as  soon  as  the  emergency  is  over,  gains 
the  full  benefit  to  which  it  is  entitled  by  its  character  for  stability  and 
honesty. 

Although  experience  has  shown  that  the  best  course  for  a  government 
to  pursue,  in  raismg  a  loan,  is  to  sell  perpetual  annuities,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the 
debt.  English  financiers  have,  indeed,  never  lost  sight  of  this  object, 
although  their  attempts  at  reduction  have  not  yet  produced,  and  are  not 
likely  for  a  long  time  to  come  to  produce,  much  effect.  The  same  reasons 
which  make  it  desirable  to  incur  a  debt  apply  with  more  or  less  force 
against  all  attempts  to  reduce  its  amount.  Borrowing  is  resorted  to  in 
order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  imposing  taxes,  which  interfere  with 
industry ;  and  to  impose  injurious  taxes,  in  order  to  pay  off  the  debt,  would 
be  to  shackle  production  in  order  that  at  some  future  time  it  may  be  left 
unshackled.  The  unpopularity  which  attaches  to  every  proposal  for  a 
new  tax  makes  it  extremely  difficult  for  one  to  be  imposed  for  the  sake 
of  so  remote*  a  gain  as  would  be  derived  from  a  future  reduction  of  taxa- 
tion ;  and  hence  it  is  generally  found  that  the  eagerness  of  the  people  to 
reduce  the  debt  soon  melts  away  after  a  few  years'  experience  of  heavy 
taxes.  Thus,  immediately  after  the  termination  of  the  American  civil 
war,  the  Federal  Government  made  astonishing  progress  in  reducing  its 
debt ;  but  after  six  or  seven  years  of  peace  the  impatience  of  the  tax- 
payers became  too  powerful  for  the  government  to  resist,  and  it  has  since 
almost  confined  its  attention  to  the  reduction  of  the  interest.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  every  country  wliich  now  possesses  a  con- 
siderable debt  will  continue  burdened  with  it,  if  not  for  ever,  at  least 
for  as  long  a  period  as  it  is  possible  for  the  present  generation  to  look 
forward  to.  Some  of  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  in  England 
and  France  to  reduce  the  debt  have  been  better  calculated  to  inveigle  the 
public  into  a  belief  that  a  great  reduction  had  been  effected  than  to 
confer  any  real  benefit  on  the  taxpayers.  If  the  debt  is  to  be  really 
reduced,  a  sum  must  be  taken  out  of  the  surplus  of  revenue  over  expen- 
diture, and  employed  in  paying  off  the  fondholders,  or  in  pnrchadng 
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Btock  oij  ivliich  no  further  interest  ahotUd  bo  jiaid.  "Where  this  eomn 
10  tuloptud,  thv  ituiDimt  of  the  debt  le  really  rodiiceii,  auti  the  eoiplas  li 
snocoeding  jntn  U  increased  bj  the  diuiiiiutiou  of  expenditore  uodtf 
the  hood  of  iutfnvt.  But  the  scheme  which  was  devised  by  Dr.  ftioe, 
and  carried  oat  bj  Pitt,  woe  an  attempt  to  make  a  single  payment  do 
the  work  of  twenty.  Commisgionere  were  appoiuteti,  who  were  firS 
credited  with  a  sum  of  monoy  to  bcimt»tvdin  the  purchase  ofEtot^imd 
were  then  ordered  to  employ  the  int^cet  in  further  pnrc])aBcs,and  itm 
eupiHi^'d  that  the  whole  amount  of  which  they  thus  liecame  poweesed  m 
Biiittrui^'ted  fWim  the  total  of  the  debt,  it  ia  clear,  howerer,  tint 
hy  reinveKting  t)ie  iiilereat  uo  greater  reduction  of  the  debt  ia  eflecttd 
thnn  would  have  been  if  the  amoiiul  originally  purchased  had  bML 
tmniodintely  uinixUed.  The  taxpayers  got  no  relief,  for  the  intenil 
on  the  Btock  held  by  the  commiestoneis  was  as  regularly  paid  as  thtf 
on  the  rest  of  the  debt,  and  the  expense  of  the  oflioe  was,  of  counti 
defVayed  out  of  the  taxes.  When  the  system  was  uboliahed  some  relitf 
WU8  obtained,  for  tho  payment  of  the  iutercst  was  discontinued,  but  lbs 
might  have  been  done  quite  as  vrell  if  tlic  stock  had  been  cancelled  ifl 
the  firat  instance.  A  somcwlmt  similar  system,  though,  perhaps,  ercD. 
mora  absord,  was  carried  ou  in  France  nnder  the  second  empire,  i- 
very  large  sum,  about  200,000,000  trancs,  was  paid  over  each  year  tt 
ci'Uimisiiynora  fiir  ro'hiciiiL'  tlto  debt,  but  as  tlio  revenue  did  nut  afforf 
any  such  surplus  the  Govemmont  ivas  obliged  to  borrow  money  to 
defray  its  eKj>enses,  aud  it  borrowed  from  the  commissioners,  who  wen 
thus  professing  to  reduce  the  debt  while  they  were  really  filling  np  an 
artificial  deficit  created  by  a  payment  made  to  them  ;  thus  the  govern- 
ment  lent  with  the  right  hand  and  borrowed  with  the  left,  and  it  is 
unnecessary  to  say  that  sucli  a  s}'stem  ia  not  only  useless,  but  wastes  the 
ta.fpnyera'  money  in  keeping  up  the  office  wiiich  carries  it  on.  The 
s)-stern  which  is  still  pursued  in  England,  although  not  so  absurd  as  the 
two  M'iiich  have  just  been  described,  is  yet  arranged  so  as  to  appear 
more  advantageous  than  it  really  is.  It  is  provided  that  a  quart«ror 
the  surplus  revenue  of  each  year  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  commiasionerB 
for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt,  who  are  to  invest  it  iu  stock,  which 
is  thereupon  to  Ijs  cancelled.  In  order  that  such  a  system  may  be 
properly  carried  out,  the  surplus  ought  to  Ijc  ascertained  at  the  end  of 
each  financial  year,  and  a  fourth  part  of  it  should  theu  be  paid  over  to 
the  commissioners.  But,  instead  of  this,  the  accounts  are  balanced  once 
in  three  months,  and  the  commissioners  are  credited  with  a  quarter  of 
the  surplus  of  the  preceding  twelve  montha.  If  the  revenue  came  in, 
and  the  expenditure  continaed  at  the  same  rate  all  the  year  round,  it 
would  not  matter  whether  the  accounts  were  balanced  once  a  quarter  or 
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once  a  year  ;  but  there  is  much  irregularity  under  both  these  heads,  and 
the  consequence  is,  that  if  the  commissioners  received  all  to  which  they 
are  entitled  there  would  be  a  deficit  in  some  quarters,  which  could  not 
be  made  up  by  the  superabundance  of  others.  It  has  accordingly  been 
provided  by  a  later  Act  that  the  Treasury  may  suspend  the  operation  of 
this  sinking  fund  whenever  the  state  of  the  revenue  requires  it,  and  this 
power  is  constantly  exercised.  Still,  however,  the  amount  transferred  to 
the  commissioners  is  published  every  quarter,  while  the  order  of  the 
Treasury,  which  prevents  them  from  applying  it,  is  not  published,  and  the 
public  are  misled  into  the  belief  that  a  larger  reduction  of  the  debt  has 
taken  place  than  is  really  the  case. 

As  the  great  difficulty  which  besets  all  attempts  to  reduce  the  debt  is 
the  unwillingness  of  the  taxpayers  to  submit  to  a  present  sacrifice  in  order 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  a  future  sacrifice,  financiers  are  obliged  to  resort 
to  various  expedients  in  order  to  make  it  appear  that  the  persistence  in  a 
particular  plan  of  reduction  is  required  by  public  faith.  "When  the 
method  adopted  is  that  of  drawing  a  certain  number  of  bonds  every  year 
and  paying  them  off,  there  are  the  bondholders  who  have  invested  their 
money  on  the  understanding  that  their  bonds  will  be  drawn  at  some 
time  or  other,  and  financiers  can  refer  to  them  as  persons  who  would 
be  injured,  if  the  process  of  cancellation  were  stopped.  As,  however, 
the  difficulty  can  be  met  by  the  issue  of  a  fresh  loan,  the  adoption  of 
such  a  system  does  not  secure  the  imposition  or  retention  of  taxes  for 
the  purpose  of  reducing  the  debt.  The  system  of  devoting  a  jwrtion  of 
the  surplus  of  each  year  to  the  purpose  does  not  produce  much  effect, 
because,  whenever  the  suri)lus  is  large,  the  taxpayei-s  naturally  wish  to 
benefit  by  the  abolition  or  reduction  of  taxes.  It  is  of  little  use  to  enact 
that  a  certain  definite  sum  shall  be  set  aside  every  year  for  the  reduction 
of  debt,  because,  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  imi)ose  fresh  taxes,  it  is  at 
once  suggested  that  the  necessity  may  be  dispensed  with  by  stopping  the 
process  of  reduction.  Nobody  is  entitled  to  have  his  stock  paid  off,  and 
nobody  therefore  loses,  when  the  process  is  stopped  ;  while  the  taxpayers 
gain  by  being  spared  the  imposition  of  fresh  taxes.  It  is  thus  that  all 
attempts  which  have  been  made  in  this  country  to  set  aside  a  definite 
sum  to  the  reduction  of  the  debt  have  been  abandoned  as  soon  as  any 
financial  difficulties  have  arisen.  The  last  instance  in  which  the  attempt 
was  thus  abandoned,  was  immediately  after  the  Crimean  war ;  but,  in 
spite  of  such  recent  experience.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  induced  Parliament,  in  1 875,  to  agree  to  another,  by 
fixing  a  certain  sum  to  be  paid  every  year  towards  the  interest  and 
extinction  of  the  debt,  more  to  be  applied  to  the  latter  object,  as  less  was 
wanted  for  the  former.    It  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Gladstone  at  the 
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time  tbM  aU  cadi  mtetnptd  had  Tailed,  on  sooount  of  tbe  impontUlitf  ct 

lfft|^i«g  fbtun:  ParitameDta  ;  bnt  the  ClumcGUor  uid  tbe  Uoon 

1  to  mnlw  (Iw  (ucjieriuietu  once  more,  UioDgh  Mr.  Disradi 

n  «xooplionii]  mfic  migiit  ariee  Id  which  it  voold  be  profier  MK 

Lcwkitig  at  UiG  expoienoe  of  the  past,  it  ie  to  b«  expect«li 

b  mooptioDat  uieea  certainly  will  aritie,  and  thai,  when  thej  d^ 

imMnt  of  that  day  will  w--t  ne  its  predeceaeon  hoTe  don©.    IW 

most  be  admitted,  bovrarcr.  that  the  ej-et^ m  which  Ur.  Oladetone  has  Ofid 
tied  one  with  to  mndi  ncccs  difTcre  reiy  little  froro  that  of  Sir  SbAfffI 
Korthcote,  and  waa  very  nearly  shipwrecked  oii  the  eame  samd-bMlM 
His  system  ccntnata  in  cicbau^ng  oodsoIb  for  a  tcnuinahle  annuity,  paid 
to  conunumoncn,  wbo  are  boand  to  set  aside  a  certain  sum  every  ynr 
for  tha  pnrchaau  of  Mock.  The  difficulty  of  cscbanging  consols  for  a 
t<.TininabI«  annuity  ia  avoided  by  using  the  money  deposited  in  tbe  peet 
oHioc  Bavin^i)'  bniilui.  while  the  depositor  are  prot«(.-tod  ^m  loee  by  the 
Mtting  aside  of  &  portion  of  the  annuity.  Undt;r  this  syBt«m,  as  nndcr 
that  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  there  ia  really  no  one  who  would  1« 
injurvd  if  the  payment  were  stopped,  and  it  was  not  without  difficulty 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  contrived  to  save  it  on  tbe  first  occasion  vheu  an 
jDcreaae  of  taxation  was  required.  Its  only  merit  10  that  it  preeenu  Ilia  J 
i^peanmce  of  a  claim  on  the  part  of  certain  creditors,  bnt  this  i^^Mtc^  I 
niR-c  in  stroiiL'  ciiot?^!!  to  h:ivc  pro,>vrvoi  the  pystein  in  npenition  for 
many  years,  aud  there  ia  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  survive  that 
which  has  been  revived  by  Sir  StafTord  Northcote.  It  may  be  hoped 
timt  as  the  wealth  of  the  country  iucreascs  the  taxpayers  will  be  more 
inclined  to  submit  for  a  time  to  moderately  heavy  taxes  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  the  much  greater  relief  which  u  great  rcdiictiou  of  tiie  debt 
wonld  bring  them,  and  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  resort  to  any 
disguise  to  induce  ihem  to  do  so.  The  desirableness  of  reducing  the 
debt,  if  it  could  be  done,  without  any  great  sacrifice,  hardly  needs  to  le 
further  pointed  out,  Every  tax  inflicts  some  loss  on  the  people  beyond 
the  actual  abstraction  of  so  much  money  from  them,  and  the  relief 
which  would  be  afforded  by  paying  off  the  whole,  or  even  half,  of  our 
national  debt  would  be  enormous.  There  is,  however,  a  phrase,  which 
has  been  frequently  used  by  Mr.  Laing,  which  implies  that  reduc- 
tion is  in  itself  undesirable,  Instead  of  applying  money  to  this  pur- 
pose it  «ouid  be  better,  he  tells  us,  to  leave  it  "to  fructify  in  the 
pockets  of  the  people,"  He  seems  to  think  that  those  fund-boldeis 
who  were  paid  off  would  not  make  their  raouey  ihictily,  thongh 
why  this  should  be  assumed  is  by  no  means  apparent.  Those 
wbo  have  invested  in  tbe  funds  are  not  tbe  class  of  people  who 
waste  their  money  or  allow  it  to  lie  idle ;  end  if  they  vere  jnid  off  thfiy 
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would  take  care  to  find  some  other  investment  which  would  fructify,  as 
&r  as  thej  were  concerned.  Perhaps  Mr.  Laing  thinks  that  it  is  unwise 
to  employ,  in  paying  off  a  loan  at  8  per  cent.,  money  which,  if  employed 
in  business,  will  yield  5  or  10  per  cent. ;  but  the  reduction  of  the  debt 
does  not  imply  that  any  such  losing  process  would  be  carried  on.  The 
capital  which  is  represented  by  the  amount  of  the  debt  has  been  already 
destroyed,  for  it  was  consumed  in  maintaining  our  fleets  and  armies, 
when  the  debt  was  contracted.  Whatever  may  hereafter  be  paid  to  the 
ftindholders  will  not  be  so  much  capital  withdrawn  from  production,  but 
will  simply  be  taken  from  the  large  surplus  which  is  annually  produced 
beyond  what  is  required  to  maintain  production  in  full  activity.  The 
reduction  of  taxation,  which  would  follow  on  the  extinction  of  the  debt, 
would  remove  so  many  obstacles  to  trade  and  industry  that  the  capital 
possessed  by  the  people  would  fructify  even  more  than  it  does  at  present. 
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Rate  of  profit  in,  179.  Slavery  in,  18L  Disposal  of  waste  land,  195.  Rise  of 
wages  in,  207.  Value  of  gold  in,  215.  Seigniorage  in,  286.  Tampering  with 
coins  in,  294.  Double  standard  in,  306.  Inconvertible  currency,  340.  Premium 
on  gold  in,  342.  Prices  in  paper  and  gold,  353.  Banking  in,  363, 369.  Export 
of  gold,  393.  Commerce  of,  394.  E^doiency  of  labour,  405.  National  debt, 
443.    Railway  construction  in,  450.    Protection  in,  506. 

Valenciana,  miners  wages  in,  210. 

Vansitart,  value  of  bank  notes,  352. 

Vauban,  French  system  of  taxation,  12. 

Victoria,  price  of  meat  in,  118.    Production  of  gold,  130.    Rise  of  wages  in,  207. 

Qold  discoveries  in,  210.    Alienation  of  public  lands,  582. 
Virginia,  tobacco  culture  in,  181. 

Wakefield,  disposal  of  waste  land,  3.  Commercial  crises,  59, 60.  Coloiiiiaiion 
society,  481.    Local  self-gOTenunent  in  colonies,  493. 


XII 


IXUhJC. 


WalieSeM  pTison,  niBkiog  of  uucoa-Dut  maLtiii);  ia,  5tl. 

Wallaco,  Hi.  A.  B.,  crops  in  Borneo,  43.     Kairea  ia  the  M^y  Arcbipdago,  2jS. 

Felling  of  spice  tre«s,  VUG. 
Waiiace,  controTerey  with  Hume,  73, 

Walias,  U.,  utility,  131.     Deliuition  of  PoliticBl  Economy,  £34. 
Weill,  Mr.  D.  A.,  rite  of  wages,  207.     CoRinieroe  of  Ihe  Uoiled  States,  396.     Pro- 

teotiTS  twiCE  ia  the  United  Statca,  620. 
Whewall,  Dr.,  reut,  187. 
Whitwood,  Ueim.  Brigge'  colliery  ai,  217. 
WoloirakJ,  H.,  double  Btasdud,  302,  303,  SUti,  313,  42S, 
Wurtemberg,  rise  of  wages  in,  233. 


Xenophon 


If  gold  to  silver,  29S. 


Yorkslilre,  oQideDcy  of  lalwurers,  I9U. 
Young,  A.,  rate  of  wages,  306,  230. 
7pres,  By»teia  of  nccounta  in,  iSl. 
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